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PREFACE. 


FIRST  in  time,  as  perhaps  foremost  in  importance 
of  the  Papers  contributed  to  the  Journal  for  1894, 
stand  those  on  "Prehistoric  Archaeology."  Most 
prominent  among  these  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Munro  on 
"  Lake  Dwellings."  Our  valued  Honorary  Fellow  has 
already  made  the  subject  peculiarly  his  own,  and  in 
our  pages  (105-114,  and  209—21)  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing study  of  the  structure  of  the  lake  platforms  or 
islands,  of  the  huts  they  held,  and  of  the  life  of  their 
occupants.  The  subject  is  further  dealt  with  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Buick  in  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  continued 
systematic  excavation  in  the  Crannog  of  Moylarg. 
He  has  obtained  some  valuable  finds  and  new  evidence 
of  the  methods  used  in  building  the  frame  of  the 
Crannog. 

Rev.  L.  Hass^  furnishes  a  Paper  on  the  kindred 
subject  of  the  Sandhill  Dwellings,  in  which  he  seeks 
to  connect  some  Pottery  finds  with  Roman  forms,  and 
so  date  approximately  the  occupation  of  the  site.  His 
views  on  this  point  have  been  strongly  combatted  in 
a  Paper  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

Mr.     Coffey     commences     an     elaborate     inquiry, 

copiously  illustrated,  into  the   development  of  certain 

forms  of  design  in  Egyptian  and  Greek  Art,  with  a 

view  to  deduce  from  them  the  prominent  motives  in 

Prehistoric  Irish  Art. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Mr.  Klnowles  gives  an  account  of  early  Flint 
Articles  apparently  intended  as  saws,  and  proves 
that  they  can  be  used  as  such. 

At  p.  90  is  an  interesting  illustration  (in  a  review 
of  an  article  of  Mr.  Romilly  Allen)  of  the  manner  of 
wearing  gold  brooches  of  the  early  Celtic  type. 

Mr.  Wakeman  describes  an  early  place  of  interment, 
without  chambers  or  other  artificial  covering,  at  Old 
Connaught,  near  Bray.  Mr.  Gray  gives  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  Souterrain  in  Co.  Down. 

Mr.  Kirker  illustrates  a  Stone  Fort  in  Co.  Sligo, 
and  calls  attention  to  a  similar  structure  in  Greece,  not 
hitherto  described,  which  possesses  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  some  of  our  Irish  Forts.  Another  striking 
example,  visited  by  the  Society  when  in  Wales,  is 
described  at  p.  408. 

A  description  of  the  remains  on  Tara,  with  a  sketch 
of  its  history,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  s.j.,  as 
a  guide  to  the  antiquities  of  that  historic  site,  has 
been  included  in  the  Journal  (p.  232—242). 

Another  hot-air  bath,  or  "  sweat-house,"  is  described 
by  Rev.  W.  T.  Latimer. 

A  new  ogham  inscription  is  recorded  from  Co. 
Kerry,  and  a  provisional  reading  offered  (p.  292). 

In  Ecclesiology,  Mr.  Westropp  gives  a  series  of 
papers,  plentifully  illustrated,  on  the  Churches  with 
Round  Towers  in  Northern  Clare,  the  district  for  which 
he  is  Honorary  Secretary.  The  same  writer  supplies 
descriptions  of  the  Churches  of  Dunsany  and  Skreen, 
and  of  those  at  Glendalough.  The  President's  note 
(p.  73)  on  the  similarity  of  the  old  Cathedrals  of  Dublin 
and  Waterford  is  very  interesting. 

There  are  also  accounts  of  the  Church  of  Britway 
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by  Mr.  Currey,  and  of  Aghalurcher  by  Mr.  Dagg,  and 
notes  on  the  Churches  of  Adare  by  Mr.  Hewson.  Dr. 
Frazer  figures  a  further  collection  of  Irish  Mediaeval 
Pavement  Tiles,  grouping  those  containing  shamrocks 
and  fleur-de-lis. 

In  History  and  Topography,  there  is  an  elaborate 
paper  from  the  careful  pen  of  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen  on 
Ptolemy's  Map  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Mills,  dealing  with  a 
much  neglected  subject,  describes  the  Norman  Settle- 
ment, near  Dublin.  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh,  whose 
untimely  death  preceded  its  publication,  prepared,  from 
original  sources,  the  true  narrative  of  the  events  from 
which  Mr.  Froude  evolved  his  ^^  Story  of  the  Two  Chiefs 
of  Dunboy."  Mr.  Berry  collects,  from  original  records, 
an  account  of  the  manor  of  Mallow,  chiefly  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Colonel  Vigors  publishes  another 
portion  of  the  Corporation  Book  of  New  Ross. 

The  principal  finds  of  the  Historical  Period  described 
are  from  Colonel  Vigors,  who  writes  accounts  of  two 
Iron  Swords,  and  again  of  Iron  Fetters  and  Manacles 
found  in  Co.  Carlo w. 

Miss  Stokes  relates  a  curious  custom  prevailing  in 
some  parts  of  Wexford.  Mr.  Coffey  continues  (p.  184) 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  M^Ritchie's  theory  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  word  Sidh^  and  the  fairy  lore  with  which  it  is 
bound.  Dr.  Frazer  collects  the  early  references  to  the 
Shamrock,  and  the  evidence  as  to  the  botanical  species 
to  which  the  term  is  applied.  Mr.  Salmon  (p.  290)  adds 
some  notices  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  subject. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Society  has  compiled  a  list  of  the 
curious  figures  commonly,  but  without  reason,  known 
as  Sheela-na-gigs  (pp.  77—81,  and  392-4).  This  con- 
tribution should  form  a  valuable  basis  for  inquiry  into 


VI  PREFACE. 

the  as  yet  unexplained  origin  of  the  figures.  A  list  of 
Cromlechs  in  Co.  Clare  is  returned  by  the  active  Local 
Secretary,  Mr.  Westropp.  This  also  is  a  proper  step 
towards  a  more  systematic  acquaintance  with  our 
remaining  antiquities. 

A  review  (p.  92)  of  a  report  of  some  of  his  work  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Ancient  Monuments  under  the 
Board  of  Works  has  again  directed  attention  to  the 
great  mischief  being  done  to  our  Prehistoric  Monuments 
by  careless  or  imskilful  treatment,  from  which  even  the 
existence  of  a  Government  Superintendent  does  not 
protect  them. 

The  impending  destruction  of  an  ancient  Cairn  is 
reported  from  Co.  Tyrone  (p.  285). 

Nor  are  our  historical  remains  always  safe  even  in 
the  full  light  of  public  observation.  Mr.  Barry,  Hon. 
Local  Secretary  at  Limerick,  reports  the  pulling  down 
of  an  interesting  old  house  in  that  city,  which  he 
describes  at  p.  387.  The  extraordinary  reason  assigned 
by  the  civic  authorities  (p.  f389)  for  removing  one  of 
the  most  prominent  antiquities  of  their  city  will  be  a 
painful  surprise  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
remains  of  the  past  in  our  country. 

These  instances  should  be  warnings  to  local 
antiquaries  of  the  urgent  need  of  a  watchful  defence 
of  the  relics  of  the  past  still  among  them,  and  should 
be  an  incentive  to  the  study  and  careful  record  of  them 
while  they  yet  remain. 
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EBBATA. 

Page  26,  hist  line  of  text,  after  **  63  feet,"  add  <*  (64  feet  3  inches  along  north  wall.) '' 
„     28,  line  18,  ttfler  "  gable,*'  add  "  of  the  church." 
„     160,  line  16,/or  "  bounded,"  read  " bonded." 

„  222,  lino  6,  for  "  Nicholas,"  read  "  Christopher."  The  date  of  the  will  mentioned 
on  next  line  should  be  1462  (2  Edw.  IV.)*  not  1461  (as  given  in  Lodge'a 
"  Peerage,"  ed.  Archdall,  vol.  vi.,  p.  198). 
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SOCIETIES  AND  INSTITUTIONS  IN  CONNEXION, 

AKD 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


THE 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUAEIES  OF  lEELAND. 


Tms  Society,  matitnted  to  preserre,  examine,  and  illustrate  all 
Ancient  Memoriale  of  the  History,  Language,  Arts,  Manners,  and 
OastomB  of  the  paet,  as  connected  with  Ireland,  was  founded  as 
Tbk  Eilebnnt  Abgh£ou>oical  SoctBTV  in  1849.  The  sphere  of  its 
operations  having  gradually  extended,  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  on 
December  27th,  1869,  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  it  the  title  of 
Thb  Botal  Histokiou.  and  ABCH,Eoi<oa[cu>  Assogution  or  Ikkland, 
and  was  further  pleased  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Thm 
BoTAL  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  IfiEi.AND  on  26th  March,  1890. 

The  Society  holds  four  Meetings  in  each  year,  in  Dublin  and  in 
the  Provinces  of  Ireland,  when  Papers  on  Historical  and  Archnological 
subjects  are  read.  Fellows  and  Members  elected,  Objects  of  Antiquity 
exhibited,  and  Excursions  made  to  places  of  Antiquarian  interest. 
The  Council  meets  monthly  at  7,  St,  Stephen's- green,  Dublin.  Pro- 
vinoial  and  Iiocal  Secretaries  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  infonu 
the  Secretary  of  all  Antiquarian  Remains  discovered  in  their  DistrictH, 
to  invest^ate  Local  History  and  Traditions,  and  to  give  notice  of  all 
injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  and  ancieot 
memorials  of  the  dead,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  may 
be  exerted  to  preserve  them. 

The  pubUcations  of  the  Society  comprise  the  "  Journal "  and  the 
Extra  Volume  Series. 

The  "  Journal,"  now  issued  quarterly  to  all  Fellows  and  Memben, 
not  in  arrear  at  date  of  issue,  from  the  year  1849  to  1893  inclusive, 
orms  twenty-three  Volumes  (Boyal  8yo),  with  nearly  2000  lUuetra- 
tions.  These  Volumes  contain  a  great  mass  of  information  on  the 
liistoryand  Antiquities  of  Ireland.  TheFifth  Series  of  the  "Journal" 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1690. 

Vol.  I.  of  the  First  Series  of  the  "Journal"  (1849-61)  is  out 


of  print.  Vola.  II.  and  III.,  First  Series  (1852-65);  Vols.  I.,  II., 
III.,  IV.,  v.,  VI..  Second  Series  (1B56-67)  ;  VoIb.  I,,  Third  Beriea 
(1868-69)  (of  which  only  a  few  copies  remain  on  handa) ;  Vole,  I,, 
II.,  III.,  IV..  v.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII..  IX.,  fourth  Series  (1870-89) 
(one  or  two  Parts  out  of  print),  can  he  supplied  to  Meinhers  at 
the  average  rate  of  8s.  per  Yearly  Part,  of  la.  6('.  per  Quarterly 
Part,  with  the  exception  of  the  reprint  of  Part  61,  price  6s.  Part  1 , 
Fifth  Series,  1890,  is  out  of  print. 

With  &  view  to  assist  Members  who  have  recently  joined  to  procure 
Seta  of  the  "  Journal,"  the  Council  have  decided  to  offer  for  sale,  at 
tlie  reduced  price  of  £i,  "The  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Historical  and 
Archieological  Association,"  for  15  years,  from  1870,  the  first  year  of 
issue  under  that  title,  until  168S,  completiug  the  last  year  commenced 
under  its  late  founder,  Bev.  James  Gbaves,  comprising  64  Quarterly 
Parts  :  the  original  Members'  price  is  £8  12v.  Qd.  for  this  Set. 

Extra  Volumes,  illustrative  of  the  History  and  Topography  of 
Ireland,  are  pubhshed  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows,  on  the  roll  at  date 
of  issue,  free,  and  may  be  obtained  by  Members,  at  the  prices  fise<1 
by  the  Council. 

The  £ztra  Volume  Series  consists  of  the  following  Works  :— 

IS53.— "  Vita  S.  Eiinnechi,  a  codice  in  biblioiheca  Biirgiindiiina  extante  Bmiellii 
tnnMnpts,  et  cum  codice  in  bibl{othi..cii  MaraLma  DubliniiadservutDcoIliitJi."  Edited 
by  lbs  MiMt  Hod.  Juho,  second  Hui'quis  of  Ormonde.  100  CDpieii  preaented  by  him 
to  the  Hembera  of  the  Society.     (Out  of  print.) 

ISBSand  1838.— Puts  I.  and  II.  of  "  SwiiLl  State  of  8. E.  Counties"  lu  below. 

1866-7. — "  Obaerrations  in  a  Voyees  through  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland:  being  ii 
collection  of  several  Monumenls,  Inacnpdnns,  Uraiiglils  of  Towns,  Coatlea,  &c.  By 
Thomas  Diiieley  {'■i  DmBlev),  Gent.,  in  the  Year  1681."  From  the  original  ue.  in 
the  possesaionof  Sir  T.  E.  Winniiiglon,  Bart,,  Stanford  Court.  Pro  fueelf  ill  unrated 
ly  fac.iiniile  engravings  of  the  original  drawings  of  Caatlea,  Churches,  Abbeys, 
Uonuroenta,  &c.     Pri<!e  of  issue,  £1   lOt.     ^Oal  of  print.) 

1868-9.—"  Social  State  of  tbo  Southern  and  Eulem  Counties  of  Ireland  in  tbe 
Biiteenth  Century :  being  the  PreKcntmenta  of  tlie  Uentlemen,  CommoniUty,  and 
Oitiseni  of  Cailow,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Walerford,  and  Weifurd,  made  in  the 
Beigos  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Etiiaboth."  From  tlio  orii;inalB  in  the  Public  Becord 
OBlce,  London.  Edited  by  Herbert  S.  H>ire  ond  Bev.  Jamea  Gravoa,  u.R.i.i,  Price 
of  iasue^  £1.  {Part  I.  eut  a/piiut.)  A  tnv  copies  of  Parte  II.  and  III.  Mill  in  stock. 
Beduoed  price  to  Members,  2>.  Gd.  each  Part. 

1870-7. — "Christian  Inscriptiona  in  the  Iiish  I^angiiago."  From  the  carlieel 
known  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  Cliiefly  collected  and  drawn  by  Qeorgi.' 
Petrie,  Esq.  With  Topographical,  Historical,  and  Descriptive  Letterpreaa.  Illus- 
tnted  by  lu7  pliitos  and  numerous  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduclory  Essay,  by 
U,  Slflkei :  revised  by  Ihe  ficv.  William  Beeve«,  d.d.  7  Parts  in  2  Vols.  Price  of 
issue,  £3.  {Oul  of  print)  except  Part  If.,  containing  13  lllusCrationa  and  23  Plates. 
Keducvd  price  to  Membera,  6i. 

1888-9.—"  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  the  County  Sligo  and  the  Island  of  Achill." 
With  ZU9  lUustisliona.  By  Colon^  Woud-Mailin.  Beducod  price  to  Members, 
l:6d. 

1880-1.—"  Account  Roll  of  the  Piiory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  1337-46' 
with  the  Middle  Engliah  Moral  Pl^iy,  ThtP.idB  of  Life,"  from  the  original  in  the 
Christ  Church  Colleuiion  in  the  Public  Record  Offl.'e,  Dublin.  With  fac-simile  of 
the  Ml.  Edited,  witli  Trsnilation,  Notea,  and  Introduction,  by  James  Miih,  m.h.i.i. 
Beduc«d  iirice  to  Members,  7i.  dd. 
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1892. — *'  Surrey  of  the  Antiquarian  Bemains  on  the  Island  of  Infamunmy.'*  Bt 
W,  F.  Wakeman,  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Society ;  Author  of  *'  A  Handbook  of  Iriih 
Antiquities,  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  James  Mills,  m.iui.a.  84  lUustratiQns.  ¥Vioe 
7«.  6d. 

1898-4. — "  The  Annals  of  Clonnuicnoise."  Edited  by  tlie  Her.  Denis  Murphy,  s./.^ 
if.B.i.A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Society.    {In  the  Frtu,) 

Other  Works  in  course  of  preparation  for  issue  as  Extra  Volumes 
include : — 

**  The  Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  times  of  Archbishops  Tr^ury  and 
Walton,  1467-1483,"  from  ms.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  edited  by  Henry  F. 
Berry,  m.a. 

**  Bepertorium  Yiride  "  of  Archbishop  Alan,  an  account  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin 
about  1560 :  edited  by  BeY.  6.  T.  Stokes,  d.d.,  Professor  of  EcK^lesiastical  History, 
Dublin  Uniyersity. 

*'  The  Journal  and  Accounts  of  Peter  Lewis,  1664,"  from  a  us.  in  Trinity  Colle^^ 
Dublin,  containing  details  of  works  undertaken  for  the  partial  rebuildin|^  of  Chnst 
Church,  Dublin :  edited  by  James  Mills,  m.r.i.a.,  f.r.8.a. 

All  who  are  interested  in  antiquarian  research  are  invited  io  join 
the  Society  ;  and,  if  willing  to  comply  with  this  request,  may  notify 
their  intentions  either  to  the  Secretaries,  7,  St.  Stephen's  Green» 
Dublin,  to  the  Hon.  Provincial  and  Local  Secretaries,  or  t^y  Member 
of  the  Society. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  by  Members*  Orders  on  their  Bankers  to 
credit  of  the  Society.  Form  of  Order  supplied  by  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, to  whom  also  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  direct,  by  Crossed 
Oheque  or  Postal  Order  in  favour  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  G.  D. 
BuBTOHASLL,  M.A.,  M.B.I.A.,  7,  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

Annnftl  Subscription  of  Fellows, 
Entrance  Fee  of  Fellows,    .... 
Annual  Subscription  of  Members, 
Entrance  Fee  of  Members, 
Life  Composition — Fellows,  including 

Entrance  Fee, 14    0    0 

Life    Composition  —  Fellows    of   Ten 

years'  standing, 8    0    0 

Life  Composition — Members,  including 

Entrance  Fee 7    0.    0 

LifB   Composition — ^Members  of   Ten 

years'  standing, &    0    ft 
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DEPUTY   SURG.-GENERAL  KING,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.R.I.A. 

J.  J.  DIGGES  LA  TOUCHE,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

WM.  FRAZER,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.LA.,  Hon.  F.S.A.  (Scot.) 

8EAT0N  F.  MILLIGAN,  M.R.I.A. 

REV.  JAMES  F.  M.  FFRENCH,  M.R.I.A. 

JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.I.A. 

THOMAS  JOHNSON  WESTROPI*,  M.A.,  M.R.LA. 

GEO.  DAMES  BURTCHAELL,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  M.R.I.A., 
7,  St.  Stkphbn'8  Green,  Dublin. 

'Sotiomtyi  Curat0r  0f  tit  S9^usjtum»  ^ilktnnT^, 

RICHARD  LANGRISHE,  F.R.LA.I.,  Kilkenny. 

^ubifors. 

JAMES  G.  ROBERTSON.  |  JOHN  COOKE,  M.A. 

ED.  PERCEVAL  WRIGHT,  M.D.     |      ROBERT  COCHRANE,  F.S.A. 

THE  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND,  Limited,  College -stukbt,  Dublin. 

I^xxn.  l^tobintM  S^tCTttntun. 

Leinster. 

Rbt.  William  Hralt,  P.P.,  Johnstown,  Co.  Kilkenny 

♦  ♦♦♦«« 

Ulster, 

Sbaton  F.  Millioan,  M.R.I.A.,  Belfast. 
Rby.  H.  W.  Lbtt,  M.A.,  Loughbrickland. 

MumUr. 

P.  J.  Lynch,  C.E.,  Architect,  Limerick. 

♦  ««««« 

Connaught, 

Rbv.  C.  Lawbbncb,  M.A.,  Lawrencetown,  Co.  Galway. 
Edwakd  Marttn,  D.L.,  Tillyra  Castle,  Ardrahan. 
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Anirim,  Middltf 
„       North,  ., 
„       South,  .. 
Affnagh, 
AthUme, 

Beffatt,  City,      . . 
Cnrlow, 
Cmvan, 
Cktre,  South, 
„    North, 
Cork,  South, 
9,     North, 
f  >     City, 
Domgal,  North,  . . 
„        Simth,  .. 
H       Ea$t,    . . 
fhwn,      . . 
Dublin,  South,    . . 

Fermanagh,  North, 
„  South, 

Oalway,  North,  . . 

,,      South,  .. 

„       Town,    . . 
iTwry,    59wM,  .. 

„      North,    . . 

KUkMny,  South, 
„        North, 

King*t  County, 

T^itirim, 

Limerick, 

XoiMloitim*y, 
Longford, 
Louth, 

Mayo,  South, 
„      North, 

Jtffa/A,  South, 
„      North, 
Monaghan, 
Qmm»'«  Co., 
Booeommon, 
Sligo, 
Tipperary,  South, 

f.         North, 
Tynm$,  West,     .. 
I,       JSaat,      \ . 
WmUrford,  Bait, 
Went, 

i>         Oity,  .. 
WuimMLth,  North, 

„  South, 

WoMford,  North, 

„        South, 
Wickhw, 


3on*  '^ochI  Sitcttimts. 

W.  A.  T&ATLL,  M.A.,  C.E. 

Rbv.  S.  a.  Bkbnan,  M.A. 

W.  J.  Enowlbs,  M.R.I. a. 

Rey.  John  Elliott. 

John  Bubobss,  J.P. 

R.  M.  YouNO,  B.A.,  C.E.,  M.R.I.A. 

COLONBL    P.    D.  YlOOKS,    J.P. 

Samubl  Ebrb  Eihkbr,  C.E. 

Jambs  Frost,  J. P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Thomas  J.  Wbstbopp,  M.A. 

Thb  O'Donovan,  M.A.,  J.P. 

Rbv.  Canon  Courtenat  Moo&b,  M.A. 

W.  H.  Hill,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Rbt.  Philip  O'Dohbrty.  C.C,  M.R.I.A. 

HuoH  Allingham,  M.R.I.A. 

Rbt.  Canon  Baillib,  M.A. 

W.  H.  Patterson,  M.R.I.A. 

W.  F.  Wakeman. 

William  C.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

John  Cuoke,  M.A. 

Thomas  Plunkett,  M.R.I.A. 

G.  A.  DB  M.  Dago,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.I.R.I.C. 

Richard  J.  Kellt,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Very  Ret.  J.  Fahey,  P.P.,  V.G. 

John  Harris,  C.E. 

Rev.  Denis  O'Donoghub,  P.P. 

Miss  Hickson. 

Lord  Walter  Fitz  Gerald,  M.R.I.A..  J.P. 

Rbv.  Canon  Hewson,  B.A. 

M.  M.  MuKPHY,  M.R.I.A.,  Solicitor. 

P.  M.  Egan. 

Mrs.  Tauleton. 

H.  J.  B.  Clements,  J.P.,  D.L. 

G.  J.  Hewson,  MIA. 

J.  Grene  Barry,  J.P. 

Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Shyly,  M.A. 

J.  M.  Wilson,  J.P. 

J.  R.  Gakstin,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A. 

W.  E.  Kelly,  C.E.,  J.P. 

Very  Ret.  John  M.  0*Hara,  P.P.  V.F. 

P.  Newell,  B.A. 

J.  H.  Moore,  M.Inst.  C.E.I. 

Ret.  John  Healy,  LL.D. 

D.  Carolan  Rushe,  B.A.,  Solicitor. 
B.  P.  J.  Mahony.,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Georob  a.  p.  Kelly,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Very  Ret.  Archdeacon  O'Rorke,  D.D., M.R.I.A. 
Very  Ret.  Francis  O'Brien,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 
Henry  C.  Brett,  B.E. 
W.  J.  Browne,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A. 
Ret.  H.  B.  Carter,  D.D. 

E.  Walsh  Kelly. 

RiC&ARD  J.   USSHEB,  J.P. 

M.  J.  Hurley. 

Ret.  Hill  Wilson  White,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Miss  Rrynell. 

Nicholas  Furlong,  L.R.C.P.I.,  M.R.I.A. 

J.  Ennis  Mayler. 

Ret.  J.  P.  M.  pprench.  M.R.I.A. 


Ja*«^  arr*n>on4ing8,er0tarie.  in  North  Am^c«,  {  gj^  ^^J^TSSS.  D.D 
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FELLOWS   OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

{SevUed  20th  De€4mber,  1894.) 


The  Names  of  those  who  have  paid  the  life  Composition,  and  are  life  Fellows,  ore 
printed  in  heavy-faced  type.     {See  Laws  3  and  7,  page  56.) 


DaTB  of  ELKCTIOlf . 

MKMBKR. 

FKLLOW. 

1886 

1888 

1872 

1888 

1876 

1889 

1889 

1864 

1888 

1892 

1893 

1889 

1890 

1879 

1894 

1882 

1888 

1880 

1893 

1884 

1888 

1876 

1877 

1887 

1886 

1888 

1882 

1887 

1882 

1890 

1888 

1894 

Ahercorn,  Ilis  Once  the  Duke  of,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  E.G.,  G.B., 
H.M.L.,  Co.  Donegal.    Baronscourt,  Newtownstewart. 

Agnew,  Hon.  James  Wilson,  M.D.  (Glas.),  M.E.C.S.    Hohait, 
Tasmania. 

Allen,  J.  Romilly,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).      28,  Great  Ormond-street, 
London,  "W.C. 

ASMSTBOire,  Bobert  Brnoe,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  6,  Randolph  Cli£F, 
Edinburgh. 

Anderson,  George,  M.  Inst.  C.E.     26a,  Great  George-street, 
WesUninster. 


Bagnall-Oakeley,  Rot.  William,  M.A.  (Oxon.).    Newland,  Cole- 
ford,  Gloucestershire. 

Barklie,  Robert,  M.R.I.A.,  F.G.S.    Thomhill,  Dunmurry. 

BARTER,    Rey.   John   Berkeley,    M.R.I. A.,    F.R.G.  S.I., 
F.R.Z.S.I.     23,  Corso  Oporto,  Turin,  Italy. 

Barton,  John  G.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.     6,  Ely-place,  Dublin. 

Barry,  Rey.  Edmond,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A.     Rathcormac,  Co.  Cork. 

Beattie,  Rey.  A.  Hamilton.    Portglenone,  Co.  Antrim. 

Browne,  Most  Rey.  James,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ferns.    St.  Peter's 
College,  Wexford. 

Browne,  John  Blair.    Brownstown  House,  Kilkenny. 

Browne,  William  James,  M.A.  (Lend.),  M.R.I.A.,  Inspector  of 
Schools.    Strabane. 

Brownrigg,  Most    Rev.   Abraham,   D.D.,   Bishop  of  Ossory. 
St.  Kieran's,  Kilkenny. 

Buick,   Rey.   Geo.   Raphael,   M.A.,    LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.      The 
Manse,  Cullybackey.     {Vice  Pretident,  1892). 

BXatTCHAELL,  Geo.  D&mes,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (Dubl.},  M.R.I.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.     7,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 

Butler,  Julian  G.  Wandesford.      39,  Shandon-crescent,  Mer- 
chiston«  Edinburgh. 
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Datb  of  Election. 


MEMBER. 

FELLOW. 

1867 

1888 

1864 

1871 

1889 

1892 

1869 

1871 

1864 


1891 


1888 
1862 

1889 
1863 


1891 
1882 


1866 


1889 

1894 

1870 

1891 

1894 
1871 

1890 
1870 

1893 
1891 

1893 

1871 


1866 
1863 


1870 

1888 

'     1873 

1891 


Carlingford,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  E.P.,  M.E.I.A.  {Vice-Freaid^nty 
1888-89),  pir  H.  C.  Tisdall,  J.P.    Ravensdale,  Co.  Louth. 

Castletown,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  J.P.«  D.L.  Grantston  Manor, 
Abbeyleix.    (Viee-Fresident,  1886-89.) 

Cane,  Major  R.  Claude,  J.P.   8t.  Wolstan's,  Celbridge. 

Clark,  Stewart,  J.P.     Eilnside,  Paisley. 

CLOSE,  Bey.  Maxwell  H.,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.6.S.  40,  Lower 
Baggot-street,  Dublin. 

Cochrane,  Sir  Henry,  J.P.,  D.L.    Nassau-place,  Dublin. 

COCHEAKE,  Eebert,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A., 
M.R.I. A.,  Fellow  Soci^t^  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 
Office  of  Public  Works,  Custom-house,  Dublin  ;  and  17, 
Highfield-road,  Dublin. 

COCHEAN-PATEICK,  E.  W.,  LL.D.,  Under-Secretary  for 
Scotland.    Woudside,  Beith,  Ayrshire. 

Coffey,  George,  B.E.,  M.R.I. A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  6,  Har- 
court- terrace,  Dublin. 

CoUes,  Rev.  Goddard  Richards  Purefoy,  LL.D.  7,  Sutton- 
place,  Hackney,  London,  N.E. 

Colvill,  Robert  Frederick  Stewart,  J.P.  Killester  Abbey, 
Artane. 

Cooke,  John,  M.A.     66,  Morehamptop-road,  Dublin. 

Cooper,  Lieut. -Colonel  Edward  Henry,  M.R.I.A.,  H.  M.  L., 
Co.  Sligo.  Markree  Castle,  Co.  SUgo  ;  and  42,  Portman- 
square,  London. 

.Copinger,  Walter  Arthur,  F.S.A.     The  Priory,  Manchester. 

Courtown,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.  Courtown 
House,  Gorey.     (Vice-President,  1886-87.) 

COWAK,  Samael  Wm.  Percy,  B.A.     Craigavad,  Co.  Down. 

Crozier,  Rev.  John  Baptist,  D.D.,  Canon.  The  Vicarage, 
Holy  wood,  Co.  Down. 

Cullinan,  Henry  Cooke,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  7,  St. 
Stephen*s-green,  Dublin. 

Ciirrey,  Francis  Edmund,  J.P.    The  Mall  House,  Lismore. 


Dames,  Robert  Staples  Ix>ngworth,  B.A.  (Dubl.),  M.R.I.A.,  J.P., 
Barrister-at-Law.     21,  Herbert-street,  Dublin. 

Day,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I. A.,  J.P.     (Vice-President,  1887.) 
Sidney-place,  Cork. 

Dartrey,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  H.M.L.,  Co.Monaghan. 
Dartrey,  Co.  Monaghan.     ( Viee-Fresidcfit,  1886-88.) 

Deaee,  Edmund,  M.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.    Rath,  Ballybrittas,  Queen's 
County. 
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Datb  of  Elsotion. 


MBMRBR. 

FBLLOW. 

1889 

1890 

1883 

1888 

1867 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1872 

1872 

1886 

1872 

1879 

1889 

1888 

1891 

1892 

1877 

1864 
1883 


1866 
1889 


1891 
1864 
1886 


1863 


1884 


1889 
1889 


1890 

1893 

1891 

1893 
1870 
1888 

1890 

1871 
1893 
1888 


Kelly,  William  P.,  Solicitor.    Shaimonview  Park,  AtHlone. 

King,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  Henry,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.B.I.A. 
62,  Lansdowne-road,  Dublin. 

Kinaban,  George  Henry,  M.R.I.A.    Woodlands,  Fainriew. 

Eirker,  Samuel  Kerr,  C.E.    Cavan. 

XHUL,  Sir  Stnart,  Bart,  LL.D.    The  Croaalets  in  the  Grove, 
Blackbeath,  London. 

Enowles,  William  James,  M.B.I.A.    Flixton-place,  Ballymena. 


Lanmsbe,  Bicbittd,  F.B.I. A.I.,  J.P.     {Vice^Freaidrnt,  1879.) 
Nor 


foremount,  Kilkenny. 

oucbe,  J.  J.  Digfl 
Becord  Office,  Dubi 


La  Toucbe,  J.  J.  Digges,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.     Public 

>lin. 


Lawrence,  Bev.  Cbarles,  M.A.    Liflreaghan,  Lawrencetown,  Co. 
Galway. 

LXWI8-CB08BT,  Bev.  Smett  E.  C,  B.D.    86,  Bntland-aquare, 
Dublin. 

Limerick,  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  J.P.,  D.L.     Tewin 
Water,  Welwyn. 

LOWBY,  Robert  William,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  M.B.I.A.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Pomeroy  House,  Pomeroy,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Lynch,  Patrick  J.,  C.E.,  M.B.I.A.I.    8,  Mallow-st.,  limerick. 


Maclean,  Sir  John,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Glasbury  House,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

MaoBitchie,  David,  F.S.A.  (Scot.)  4,  Archibald-place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Maguire,  Very  Bev.  Edward,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Down,  Bangor,  Co. 
Down. 

Mains,  John,  J. P.,  M.P.    Eastbourne,  Coleraine. 

Malone,  Very  Bev.  Sylvester,  P.P.,  V.G.,  M.B.I.A.    Kilrush. 

Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert  E.,  Bart.,  of  Monreith,  M.P.  Wig- 
tonshire. 

Mayhew,  Bev.  Samuel  Martin, F.S.A.  (Scot.},  V.-P.  ArehtBolooieal 
As8oe,  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  St.  Paul's  Vicarage,  83,  New 
Kent-road,  London. 

Mayler,  James  Ennis.    Harristown,  Ballynitty,  Co.  Wexford, 

M*Cahan,  Bobert.    Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim. 

Milligan,  Seaton  Forrest,  M.R.I.A.  Greenwood,  Cave  HiB, 
Belfast 
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Dati  op  Elbctiok. 


MXMBn. 

FBLLOW. 

1889 

1892 

1870 

1871 

1869 

1888 

1892 

1894 

1878 

1890 

1889 

1889 

1888 

1890 

1877 

1889 

1892 

1893 

1877 

1888 

1869 

1888 

1887 


1862 


1886 


1867 


1890 

1891 
1872 

1890 

1890 

1888 

1889 

1894 

1889 

1876 
1888 
1892 

1873 


Mills,  James,  M.R.I. A.    Public  Beoord  Office,  Dublin. 

KOLLOY,  WiUiam  Bobert,  M.B.I.A.    17»   Brookfield-terrace, 
Donnybrook. 

Moran,  His  Eminence  Cardinal,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A.     IVice'Ffeti' 
dent,  1888.)     Arcbbishop  of  Sydney,  New  SouUi  Wales. 

Mullen,  Ben.  H.,  M.A.,   Curator,  &c.,  Boyal  Museum,  Peel 
Park,  Salford. 

Murphy,  Bev.  Denis,  S.J.,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.     {Tice-Frendent, 
1894.)    University  College,  Dublin. 

XITEPHT,  Michael  K.,  M.B.I.A.    Troyes  Wood,  Kilkenny. 


Norman,  George,  M.D.,  F.B.M.S.     12,  Brock-street,  Bath. 

0*Brien,  William,  M.A.,  LL.D.    4,  Kildare-street,  Dublin. 

O'Connell,  John  Bobert,  M.  A .,  LL.D.  10,  Mountjoy-sq.,  Dublin. 

O'Connor,  Very  Bev.  Daniel,  P.P.,  Canon.    Newtown  Butler. 

O'Conor  Don,  Bight  Hon.  The,  LL.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
( Vice-President^  1886.)    Clonalis,  Castlerea. 

0' Donovan,  The,  M.A.  (Ozon.),  J.P.  {Vice-Fretident,  1890-94.) 
Liss  Ard,  Skibbereen. 

0*Loughlin,  Bev.  Bobert  Stuart,  M.A.,  D.D.    Bectory,  Lurg^n. 

O'Meagher,  Joseph  Casimir,  M.B.I.A.    49,  Mountjoy-square, 
Dublin. 

O'Neill,  George  O'Neill    (Gentilhomme  de  la  nudson  du  Boi, 
Ancien  deput^).     Lisbon. 

O'NEILL,  Hon.  Bobert  Torrens,  M.A.  (Ozon.),  J.P.,  D.L. 
M.P.     TuUymore  Lodge,  Balljmena,  Co.  Antrim. 

O'Borke,  Very  Bev.  Terence,  D.D.,  M.B.I.A.,   P.P.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Achonry.    Church  of  the  Assumption,  Collooney. 

0BK8BY,    Charles  C,  A.I.C.E.I.    Ballinamore  House,  Eil- 
timagh,  Co.  Mayo. 

O'Shaughneesy,  Bichard,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  Dublin. 

OWEK,  Edward.    India  Office,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


Palmer,  Charles  CoUey,  J.P.,  D.L.    Bahan,  Edenderry. 

Perceval,  John  James,    Slaney  View,  Wezford. 

Perceval- Maz well,  Bobert,  J.P.,  D.L.     Finnebrogue,  Down- 
patrick. 

Phen^,  John  8.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.    6,  Carlton-terrace, 
Oakley-street,  London,  S.W. 
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Datb  of  Elbction. 


MBMBB&. 

FBLLOW. 

1891 

1879 

1890 

'1889 

1890 

1887 

1887 

1894 

1891 

1891 

Wolseley,  General  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Viscount,  E.P., 
6.C.B.,  O.C.M.O.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Royal  Hospital, 
Kilmftinham. 

Woods,  Cecil  Crawford.    Mardyke,  Cork. 

WOOLLGOMBE,  Bobert  Lloyd,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Dublin  Univ.) ; 
LL.D.  (Royal  Univ.);  F.I.Inst.,  F.S.S.,  M.R.I.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.     14,  Waterloo-road,  Dublin. 

WBIOHT,  Edward  Perceval,  M.D.,  M.A.  (Dublin) ;  M.A. 
(Oxon.)  ;  Secretary  R.I.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.C.S.I.,  J.P„  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany.     6,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Wynne,  Right  Rev.  Frederick  R.,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Eillaloe,  &o. 
Clarisford  House,  Eillaloe. 


Young, Robert  Magill,  B.A.,C.E.,M.R.I.A.   Rathvama,  Belfast. 
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HONORARY  FELLOWS. 


Dati  of  Elbotion. 


MBMBBK. 

FKLLOW. 

1891 

1891 

1890 

1891 

1860 

1871 

1891 

1891 

1893 

1891 

1889 
1850 


1868 


1891 

1891 
1891 
1870 

1891 

1891 

1876 


D*Arbois  de  Jubainville,   H.,  Editor  of  Bwue  (kUique,    84, 
Boulevard  Mont  Pamasse,  Paris. 

Giloert,  John  T.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  B.H.A.  Villa 
Nova,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 

Hoflfman,  William  J.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
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1887  Plunkett.  Thomas,  M.R.I.A.    Enniskillen. 

1891  Poe,  Lieut. -Colonel  Wm.  Hutcheson,  C.B.,   J.P.,  D.L.     Heywood,   Bal- 

linakill. 

1892  Pooler,  Rev.  Lewis  Arthur,  M.A.     Ballydugan,  Downpatrick. 

1893  I    Pounder,  Festus  Kelly,  B.A.     Slaney-place,  Enniscorthy. 
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1881 
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Powell,  Frederick  York,  M.A.    Christ  Church,  O^rd. 

Powell,  Bey.  William  H.,  D.D.    Eathclarin  Rectory,  Kilbrittain. 

Power,  Bev.  George  Berefiford,  B.A.     Kilfane  Glebe,  Thomaatown. 

Power,  Rev.  John,  P.P.     Kilteely,  Pallasgrean,  Co.  Limerick. 

Power,  Laurence  John,  J.  P.     Parade,  Kilkenny. 

Praeger,  Robert  Lloyd,  B.E.,  M.R.I.A.     National  Library,  Dublin. 

Pratt,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  (Dubl.).     Rectory,  Durrua,  Co.  Cork. 

Pratt,  Rev.  Philip  C,  R.N.     Woodview  Cottage,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Cork. 

Prendergast,  Rev.  John,  C.C.     Castlecomer,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Preston,  Captain  John,  R.M.    The  Moorings,  Athlone. 

Purcell,  Marcus,  Solicitor.     47,  Rutland-square,  Dublin. 

Purcell,  Walter  J.     33,  Glengarriff -parade,  North  Circular-road,  Dublin. 

Purdon,  Henry  Samuel,  M.D.     60,  Pakenham-place,  Belfast. 

Purdon,  William,  C.E.     2,  Alexandra-terrace,  Enniskillen. 

Purefoy,  Rev.  Amyrald  D.,  M.A.     3,  Park-place,  Isliind  Bridge. 

Quail,  Rowland,  J.     Downpatrick. 

Quan-Smith,  Samuel  A.     10,  Talbot -street,  Dublin. 

Quin,  James,  J.P.     70,  George-street,  Limerick. 

Quin,  J.  M.     4,  Yergeniount  Hall,  Clonskeagh. 

Quinn,  Rev.  Bartholomew,  A  dm.    Tourlistrane,  Tubbercurry. 

Quinn,  Very  Rev.  Edward  T.,  Canon,  P.P.     St.  Audoen*s,  High-st.,  Dubl. 

Raphael,  George.     Galgorm  House,  Ballymena. 

Rapmund,  Rev.  Joseph,  C.C.     Castleblayney,  Co.  Monaghan. 

Reade,  John.     Rockville,  Bangor,  Co.  Down. 

Redmond,  Gabriel  0*C.,  M.D.     Cappoquin. 

Reilly,  James.    Ivy  Cottage,  Ward,  Co.  Dublin. 

Reilly,  John,  D.I.R.I.C.     Magherafelt. 

Revelle,  Samuel  J.     37,  Chelmsford-road,  Dublin. 

Revington,  John.     6,  Denny-street,  Tralee. 

Reynell,  Miss.     8,  Henrietta-street,  Dublin. 

Riall,  Captain  Arthur  G.,  R.N.     Chantilly,  Shankill. 

Rice,  Mrs.     Grange  Erin,  Douglas,  Cork. 

Rice,  Lieut.-Colonel  Richard  Justice,  J.P.   Bushmount,  Lixnaw,  Co.  Kerry. 

Ridgeway,  William,  M.A.    Fen  Ditton,  Cambridge. 

Ringwood,  John,  M.D.,  J.P.    Kenlis,  Kells,  Co.  Meath. 
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Eobb,  Joseph  W,    Belfatt  Union,  Belfast. 

Roberts,  George  C,  J.P.    Summer  Hill,  Enniscorthy. 

Roberts,  Miss.    60,  Morebampton-road,  Dublin. 

Robinson,  John  H.    Myrtle  Hill,  Southern-road,  Cork. 

Robinson,  John  O'Carroll.    10,  Hudson-street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Robinson,  Thomas.     Drogheda. 

Roche,  Patrick  J.    The  Maltings,  New  Ross. 

Rock,  Thomas  Dennis.     62,  Leadenhall-street,  liOndon,  E.C. 

Roden,   Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.     Tollymore  Park,   Castle- 
wellan. 

Roe,  Rev.  John,  C.C.    Thomastown,  Co.  Kilkenny. 

Roe,  W.  Ernest.    Mountrath. 

Rogers,  William  E.     Belfast  Banking  Company,  Portaferry. 

Rolleston,  Thomas  William,  B.A.     76,  Graf  ton-street,  Dublin. 

Rooke,  Rey.  George  W.,  M.A.    Precentor,  St.  Canice*s,  Kilkenny. 

BOTHEBAX,  Edward  Crofton.     Belyiew,  Crossakiel,  Co.  Meatb. 

Rowan,  Miss.    Prince's-quay,  Tralee. 

Rutherford,  Robert  A.,  L.R.C.P.&S.    Earlsfield,  Manorhatnilton. 

Ryan,  Very  Rev.  Arthur,  President,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles. 

Ryan,  Edmund  Fitz  Gerald,  J.  P.    Alma,  Wexford. 

Ryan,  Rev.  James  J.,  V.-P.     St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles. 

Ryan,  Rev.  Maitin,  C.C.    Fethard,  Co.  Tipperary. 

Ryder,    Arthur  Gore,   M.  Inst.  C.E.       Portmahon  Lodge,   Grand   CanaU 
Dublin. 

Ryland,  Richard  H.     26,  Herbert-place,  Dublin. 

Salmon,  John.     122,  Ellenborough-terrace,  Belfast. 

Sankey,  Lieut. -General  Sir  Richard  H.,  K.C.B.,  M.R.I.A.     68,  Merrion- 
square,  Dublin. 

Sayers,  Rev.  George,  Canon.     Ballinderry,  Lurgan. 

Sceales,  A.  E.,  F.F.A.    48,  Castle-street,  Liveipool. 

Scott,  Anthony.     16,  William-street,  Drogheda. 

Scott,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.     St.  Paul's  Parsonage,  Belfast. 

Scott,  Conway.     Annavale,  Windsor,  Belfast. 

Scott,  John  William,  J. P.     Roslevan,  Ennis. 

Scott,  Samuel.     4,  Sydney-terrace,  Great  James's-street,  Derry. 

Scott,  William  A.     16,  William-street,  Drogheda. 
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Elected 

1891  Scriyen,  Eev.  Bowland,  M.A.  (Cantab. )»  M.E.I.A.    33,  Stephen'i  0]«en» 
Dublin. 

1891  Scully,  Very  Eev.  Alex.  F.,  Canon,  P.P.,  Y.F.    Hospita],  Co.  Limerick. 

1890  Seale,  Mrs.    Cottage  Park,  Salgobbin,  Co.  Dublin. 

1891  Sealy,  John  Hungerford,  J. P.    Gurtnahoma  House,  Kilbrittain,  Co.  Cork. 

1892  Semple,  Eev.  B.  H.,  M.A.    Downpatrick. 

1889  Sexton,  Eev.  Joseph  D.,  C.C.    Mitchelstown,  Co.  Cork. 

1891  Sexton,  Sir  Bobert,  J.P.,  D.L.    70,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

1892  SbacUeton,  Mrs.  J.  F.    Anna  LifPey  House,  Luoan. 

1890  Shanley,  Michael,  M.D.    Athlone. 

1890  Shanly,  Lieut. -Colonel  James.    London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1891  Shannon,  Patrick,  D.I.N.S.     10,  Patrick-street,  Kilkenny. 

1893  Shee,    George,    LL.B.   (Cantab.),  Barrister -at-La v.      Landguard  Lodge, 

Felixstowe,  Suffolk. 

1894  Shields,  Francis,  Solicitor.     Omagh. 
1894  Simmons,  John,  Solicitor.    Dungannon. 
1890  Simms,  James.    Abercom  Arms,  Strabane. 

1892  Simpson,  William  J.     10,  Commarket,  Belfast. 

1887  Simpson,  William  M.     16,  Hughenden-terrace,  Belfast. 

1893  Skeffington,  Joseph  Bartholomew,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.I.N.S.     Downpatrick. 

1888  Sloane,  Mrs.    Moy  Hill,  Co.  Tyrone. 

1893  Small,  John  F.,  Solicitor.     39,  Hill-street,  Newry. 

1893  Smith,  Charles,  M.A.     29,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1892  Smith,  Christopher,  D.I.N.S.     3,  Bellevue-place,  Clonmel. 

1892  Smith,  Frederick  William.     7,  Donegall-square,  E.,  Belfast. 

1894  Smith,  George  Nuttall,  B.A.     Duneake,  Cahir. 
1887         Smith,  Owen.    Nobber,  Co.  Meatb. 

1890         Smith,  Bey.  Canon,  D.D.    St.  Bartholomew's,  Clyde-road,  Dublin. 

1893  Smith,  William  Joseph,  J.P.    9,  George-street,  Waterford. 

1889  Smithwick,  Edmund,  J.P.     Kilcrene  House,  Kilkenny. 
1889         Smithwick,  John  Francis,  J.P.     Birchfield,  Kilkenny. 

1893  Smyth,  Edward  Weber,  J.P.    6,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin. 

1894  Smyth,  John,  B.A.    6,  The  Crescent,  Galway. 

1894         Smyth,  Bichard  O'Brien.     2,  Kenilworth-square,  Dublin. 

1889         Smyth,  B.  Woods,  Castlederg,  Co.  Tyrone. 

1892    .     Smyth,  Thomas  J.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.     28,  Goldsmith-st.,  Dublin. 

1894         Smyth,  Victor  E.    7,  Uxbridge  terrace,  Dublin. 
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1892  Soxnerville,  Bellingluun  Arthur.    82,  Harcourt- street,  Dublin. 

1891  Somenrille-Large,  Bev.  William  S.,  M.A.    Camalway  Beotory,  Kiloullen. 

1892  Sparrow,  Bobert,  D.I.B.I.C.    Kesh. 

18d9  Spillane,  William,  J.P.    67,  Oeorge-atreet,  Limerick. 

1890  Sproule,  Alexander  H.  B.,  J.P.    Donamona  House,  Fintona. 

1890  Stack,  Bev.  C.  Maurice,  M.A.    Derryrullan  Bectory,  Tamlaght,  Enniakineii. 

1892  Stacpoole,  Mrs.    Edenvale,  Emus. 

1889  Stanford,  Bedell,  B.A.  (Dubl.).     31,  Oanrille-ayenue,  Bathgar,  Dublin. 

1893  Stanley,  Bev.  William  Francis,  CC.    St.  Joseph's,  Seacombe,  Cheshire. 

1891  Staunton,  Bey.  Patrick  B.,  P.P.    Tubbercurry,  Co.  Sligo. 
1879  Stawell,  Jonas  W.  Alcock,  J.P.   Kilbrittain  Castle,  Bandon. 

1890  Steede,  John,  LL.D.,  D.I.N.S.     Dundalk. 

1894  Steele,  Charles  W.     18,  Crosthwaite  Park,  Kingstown. 
1894  Steen,  Miss  Nora.     Sharvagh,  Bushmills. 

1892  Stephen,  Miss  Bosamond.    Poste  Bestante,  Florence,  Italy. 

1862  8TEPHEK8,  Profeiior  George,  F.B.S.,  Hon.  M.B.I.A.,  Copenhagen,  care 
of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta-street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

1891  Stephens,  Pembroke  Scott,  Q.C.     18,  Parliament-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1894  Stephens,  Samuel.    Martello- terrace,  Holy  wood,  Co.  Down. 

1893  Stewart,  Bev.  Harvey,  M.A.     17|  Warrington-place,  Dublin. 

1893  Stirling,  William,  F.B.I.A.I.,  C.£.     3,  Molesworth- street,  Dublin. 

1889  Stirrup,  Mark,  F.Q.S.L.    High  Thorn,  Bowden,  Cheshire. 

1890  Stoker,  Mrs.     72,  Bathgar-road,  Dublin. 

1887  Stokes,  Bev.  George  Thomas,  D.D.,  M.B.I. A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

History.    All  Saints*  Bectory,  Blackrock ;  and  28,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1890  Stone,  Mrs.  J.  Harris.    The  Priory,  Bedford. 

1893  Stoney,  Colonel  Francis  (late  B.A.^,  J.P.    The  Downs,  Delgany. 

1891  Stoney,  Sadleir,  J. P.,  Barrister- at- Law.     Tivoli  Cottage,  Kingstown. 
1893  Stonham,  Bev.  Frank,  M.A.  (Oxon.),    The  College,  Fermoy. 

1892  Stoyte,  William  James,  J.P.     Glendoneen,  Ballinhassig,  Co.  Cork. 

1888  Stuait,  Bey.  Alexander  George,  B.A.     Bogay,  Londonderry. 

1890  Stubbs,  Bev.  John  Wm.,  D.D..  S.F.T.C.D.    7,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1890  Stubbs,  William  Cutter,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    26,  Hatch-street,  Dublin. 

1887  Sullivan,  Sir  Edward,  Bart.,  B.A.     32,  Fitzwilliam-place,  Dublin. 

1893  Sullivan,  Herbert,  B.A.,  J.P.    Curramore,  Broadford,  Charleville. 
1890  Sutherland,  P.  F.    Municipal  Buildings,  Cork  Hill,  Dublin. 
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1889  Swan,  Percy  S.    Mana^r,  Bank  of  Ireland,  Tipperary. 

1879  Swanston,  William.    40,  Gliftonville-aYenue,  Belfast. 

1891  Sweeny^   Bev.  Patrick,  M.A.,  Ballinacourty  Bectory,  Annascaul  B.S.O., 
Co.  Kerry. 

1891  Swifte,  Godwin  Buder  Meade,  J.P.,  D.L.     Swifte's  Heath,  Kilkenny. 

1889  Synnott,  Nicholas  J.,  B.A.   (Lond.),  Barrister-at-Law.    1,  Garden-Court 

Temple,  London,  E.C. 

1890  Tarleton,  Mrs.    THe  Abbey,  Killeigb,  Tullamore. 

1890  Tate,  Alexander,  M.  Inst.  C.E.I.    Longwood,  Belfast. 

1891  Taylor,  Edward.    Tbe  Clothing  Factory,  Limerick. 

1889  Taylor,  Rev.  George  B.,  LL.B.    7,  Victoria-terrace,  Clontarf 
1894  Telford,  Bey.  William  H.    Beston,  Berwickshire. 

1890  Tempest,  William.    Douglas -place,  Dundalk. 
1887  Teman,  Obadiah,  M.D.   Enniskillen. 

1892  Thompson,  James,  J.P.    Macedon,  Belfast. 

1892  Thompson,  Bev.  Bobert  0.    Church  Villa,  Dunmore  East. 

1891  Tisdall,  Miss  Juliana.    Sonnyside,  Clontarf. 

1891  Tiyy,  Henry  Lawrence.    Bamstead,  Blackrock,  Co.  Cork. 

1892  Tobias,  Matthew,  Solicitor.    Cozy  Lodge,  Sandymoimt. 

1889  Todhunter,  John,  M.D.     Orchardcroft,  Bedford-park, Chiswick,  London. 

1893  Tohill,  Bev.  John.     Professor,  St.  Malachy's  College,  Belfast. 

1890  Toler-Aylward,   Hector  J.   C,    J.P.     Shankill    Castle,    Whitehall,    Co. 

Kilkenny. 

1889  Toner,  Bev.  Joseph,  C.C.   St.  Joseph's,  Sharpsburg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
1892  T0BBEN8,  Thomaa  Hnghea,  J.P.    Edenmore,  Whiteabbey,  Co.  Antrim. 

1890  Townsend,  Very  Bev.  William  C,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Tuam.     Tuam. 
1883  Traill,  William  A.,  M.A.,  C.E.    Giant's  Causeway,  Bushmills. 
1892  Trelford,  William  J.    23,  Lincoln-avenue,  Belfast. 

1894  Trench,  John  Townsend,  J.P.    Lansdowne  Lodge,  Kenmare. 

1891  Tresilian,  Bichard  S.    9,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 
1894  Trouton,  Edmund.    Eversham,  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 

1892  Truell,   Henry  Pomeroy,   M.B.,  J.P.,  D.L.    Clonmannon,  Ashford,  Co. 

Wicklow. 

1890  Tuohy,   P.  J.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Secretary,   Board  of  Works,  •  Custom 

House,  DubUn. 

1891  Twigg,  Bev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Canon.    Vicarage,  Swords,  Co.  Dublin. 

1898  Usaher,  Richard  John,  J.P.    Cappagh  House,  Lismore. 
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Yaughan.  Joseph.    Motmt  Ylev,  Athlone. 

Yenables,  William  J.,  Gortalowry  House,  Cookstown. 

Yioken,  W.  H.  Playfiiir,  M.D.  (Dubl.).    4,  Dartmoath-road,  Dublin. 

Yincent,  Rev.  Marghall  Clarke,  M.A.      Bracewell  Yicarage,   Skipton -in- 
Craven. 


1894        Wade,  Miss  Z.    60,  High-street,  Ilfracombe. 

1892         Wakoly,  John,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Iiaw.     6,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

1890  Waldron,  Laurence  A.,  M.B.I. A.     24,  Anglesea-street,  Dublin. 

1891  Walker,  Rev.  James  Johnstone,  B.A.     6,  Somerset-terrace,  Bangor,  Co. 

Down. 

1892  Walkington,   Miss  L.   A.,   M.  A.,    TiL.  D.      Edenvale,    Strandtown,    Co. 

Down. 

1894         Walpole,  Thomas,  C.E.,  M.  Inst.  N.A.     Windsor  Lodge,  Monkstown,  Co. 
Dublin. 

1890  Walsh,  Rev.  Jamee  H.,  D.D.,  Canon.     44,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin. 

1891  Walsh,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.    St  Mary's  Rectory,  Donnybrook. 
1890         Walsh,  Thomas  Arnold,  Eilmallock. 

1889  Walsh,  Rev.  Tobias  R.,  P.P.     Freshford,  Co.  Kilkenny. 
1894         Ward,  C.  H.,  B.A.  (Cantob.).    40,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 

1892  Ward,  Francis  Edward,  A.R.I.B.A.     4,  College-street,  Belfast. 

1890  Warren,  Rev.  Thomas.     16,  Alexandra-road,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.B. 
1884         WEBB,  Alfred,  M.P.     9,  Garville-road,  Rathgar. 

1890  Webber,  William  Downes,  J. P.     Mitchelstown  Castle,  Co.  Cork. 

1888  Welch,  Robert.    49,  Lonsdale-strect,  Belfast. 

1891  Weldon,  Sir  Anthony  Crosdill,  Bart.,  J. P.,  D.L.     Kilmoroney,  Athy. 

1889  Weldon,  John  Henry,  J.P.    Ash  Hill  Towers,  Eilmallock. 

1889  Weldrick,  George.    University  Press,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1893  AVestmeath,  ^ight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  J.P.,  D.L.     Pallas,  Tynagh,  Co. 

Qui  way. 

1891  Westropp,  Lionel  E.     60,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 

1892  Westropp,  Mrs.     12,  Clarence-parade,  Southsea,  Hants. 

1890  Westropp,  Ralph  H.,  B.A.     Springfort,  Patrick's  Well,  Limerick. 

1889         Westropp,  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Eeily,  M.R.I.A.     6,  Shomdiffe-road, 
Folke^itone. 

1894  Wheeler,  Qeorge  H.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Solicitor.     105,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast. 
1894         Wheeler,  Mrs.  6.  H.     105,  Royal-avenue,  Belfast. 

1891  Whelan,  Rev.  Percy  ScoU,  M.A.,  Warden,  St.  Columba's  College,  Rath- 

famham. 
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1892         White,  Very  Rev.  George  Purcell,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Dean  of  Cashel.    Cashel. 

1887  White,  Rev.   HiU  WiUon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,   M.R.I. A.     WUson's  Hospital, 

Multifarnham,  Co.  Westmeath. 

1889  White,  James,  L.R.C.P.S.E.,  J.P.    Walkin-street,  Kilkenny. 
1883  White,  Major  J.  Grove,  J.P.    Eilhyme,  Doneraile,  Co.  Cork. 

1890  White,  John,  M.A.  (Oxon.).     3,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  London. 
1880  White,  John  Newsom,  M.R.I.A.,  J.P.    Rocklanda,  Waterford. 
1894  White,  Very  Rev.  P.,  P.P.,  V.G.,  Dean  of  Killaloe.    Nenagh. 
1889  White,  Robert.    Scotch  Rath.  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin. 

1894         White,  W.  Dudley,  M.D.     61,  Rutland-square,  Dublin. 

1889         White,  W.  Grove,  LL.B.,  Crown  Solicitor  for  Co.  Kildare.    18,  Elgin-road, 
Dublin. 

1892         WhiUa,  William,  M.D.     8,  College-square,  N.,  Belfast. 

1889         Whitty,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  C.C.     Glenbrook,  Arklow. 

1892         Whyte,   Chas.  Cecil  Beresford,  J.P.,  D.L.     Hatley  Manor,  Carrick-on- 
Shannon. 

1892         Wigham,  Mrs.  J.  R.    Albany  House,  Monkstown. 

1892  Wilde,  Mrs.  Oscar.     16,  Tite-street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

1889  Wilkinson,  Arthur  B.  Berkeley,  B.E.     Drombroe,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork. 

1888  Willcocks,  Rev.  Wm.  Smyth,  M.A.,  Canon.    Dunleckney  Glebe,  Bagenals- 
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or  other  corrections  in  the  foregoing  lists  which  may  be  needed. 
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GENERAL  RULES 


Olf  THK 


(At  Bevited  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  1892.) 


OBJECTS. 


1.  The  Society  ifl  instituted  to  presenro,  examine,  and  illustrate  all  Ancient  Menu- 
mentfl  and  Memorials  of  the  Arts,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  past,  as  connected  with 
the  Antiquities,  Language,  and  Literature  of  Ireland. 


CONSTITUTION. 

2.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  Fellows,  Mbmhbrs,  and  Honorary  Fellows. 

3.  Fellows  shall  be  elected  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  each  name  haying 
been  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  of  hy  the  Council,  with  the  name  of  a 
Fellow  or  Member  as  proposer.  Each  Fellow  shall  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  £2,  and  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  £1,  or  a  Life  Composition  of  £14,  which  includes  the  Entrance 
Fee  of  £2. 

4.  Mbmbbrs  shall  be  similarly  elected,  on  being  proposed  by  a  Fellow  or  Member, 
And  shall  pay  an  Entrance  Fee  of  10«.  and  an  Annual  Subscription  of  10«.,  or  a  Life 
Composition  of  £7,  which  shall  include  the  Entrance  Fee  of  10«. 

6.  Associates  may  be  elected  by  the  Council,  on  being  proposed  by  a  Fellow  or 
Member,  for  any  single  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  a  Subscription  to  be  fixed  by  thn 
Council ;  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  privileges  of  the  Society  except  admin- 
aion  to  such  Meeting. 

6.  All  Fees  due  on  joining  the  Society  must  be  paid  within  two  months  from  the 
date  of  Election.  Fellows  and  Members  failing  to  pay  shall  be  reported  at  the  next 
General  Meeting  after  the  expiration  of  this  period. 

7.  Any  Fellow  who  has  paid  his  full  Annual  Subscription  of  £1  for  ten  consecutive 
yean  may  become  a  Life  Fellow  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  £8. 

8.  Any  Member  who  has  paid  his  full  Annual  Subscription  of  lOs.  for  ten  conse- 
eattve  yean  may  become  a  Life  Member  on  payment  of  £5. 
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9.  Any  Member  who  has  paid  his  Life  Composition,  on  being  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Fellow,  may  compound  by  paying  a  sum  of  £7,  which  sum  includes  the  Entrance 
Fee  for  Fellowship. 

10.  A  Member  paying  an  Annual  Subscription  of  10«.,  on  being  elected  to  Fellow- 
ship, shall  pay  an  admission  Fee  of  30«.,  instead  of  the  Entrance  Fee  of  £2  provided 
for  in  Rule  3. 

11.  All  Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  Ist  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  or  on  election.  The  Subscriptions  of  Fellows  and  Members  elected  at  the  last 
Meeting  of  any  year  may  be  placed  to  their  credit  for  the  following  year.  A  List  of  all 
Fellows  and  Members  whose  Subscriptions  are  two  years  in  arrear  shall  be  read  out 
at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and  published  in  the  *' Journal." 

12.  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  '*  Journal,*'  and  all  extra  publications 
of  the  Society.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  *^  Journal,**  and  may  obtain 
the  extra  publications  on  payment  of  the  price  fixed  by  the  Council. 

13.  Fellows  and  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  year  have  not  been  paid 
are  not  entitled  to  the  **  Journal"  ;  and  any  Fellow  or  Member  whose  Subscription 
for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who  receives  and  retains  the  "  Journal*** 
shall  be  hold  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  full  published  price  of  5«.  for  each  quarterly 
part. 

14.  Fellows  and  Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid 
shall  alone  have  the  right  of  voting  at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Society.  Any  snob 
Fellow  present  at  a  General  Meeting  can  call  for  a  vote  by  orders,  and,  in  that  case, 
no  resolution  can  be  passed  unless  by  a  majority  of  both  the  Fellows  and  of  the  Mem- 
bers present  and  voting.  Honorary  Fellows  have  not  the  right  of  voting,  and  are 
not  eligible  for  any  of  the  Offices  mentioned  in  Rules  15  and  16,  nor  can  they  be 
elected  Members  of  Council.  In  cases  where  a  ballot  is  called  for,  no  Candidate  for 
Fellowship  or  Membership  can  be  admitted  unless  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Fellows  and  Members  present,  and  voting. 


,,  OFFICE-BEARERS  AND  COUNCIL. 

|i 

15.  The  permanent  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Society,  who  must  be  Fellowi,  shall 
consist  of — a  Patron -in -Chief,  President,  two  Vice-Presidents  for  each  Province,  a 
General  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring,  it  shall  be  filled 
up  by  election  at  the  next  ensuing  General  Meeting,  subject  to  being  confirmed  at  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting.  AH  Lieutenants  of  Counties,  on  election  as  Fellows, 
shall  be  ex-officio  Patrons. 

16.  Two  Vice-Pi-esidents,  who  are  Fellows,  may  be  elected  for  each  Province  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  ;  they  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  each  year,  bat 
are  eligible  for  re-election.  The  total  number  of  Vice-Presidents  shall  not  exceed  four 
for  each  Province. 

17.  The  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Couneil 
of  Twelve  (exclusive  uf  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  General  Secretary, 
aad  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  permanent  ex-officio  Members  of  the  Council).  The 
Council,  eight  of  whom  at  least  must  be  Fellows,  shall  meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
each  month,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Four  Members  of 
Council  shall  form  a  quorum.    The  three  senior  or  longest  elected  Members  of  Council 
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shall  retire  each  year  hy  rotation,  hut  shall  he  eligihle  for  re-election  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  for  a  member  of  Council  during  the 
year,  the  Council  shall  at  its  next  Meeting  co-opt  a  Fellow  or  Member,  to  retire  hy 
rotation.  A  Member  of  Council  who  has  failed  to  attend  one-third  of  the  ordinary 
Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  year  shall  forfeit  his  seat  at  the  next  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

18.  The  Council  may  appoint  Honorary  Provincial  Secretaries  for  each  Province, 
and  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  throughout  the  country,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
report  to  the  Council,  at  least  once  a  year,  on  all  Antiquarian  Remains  discovered  in 
their  districts,  to  investigate  Local  History  and  Tradition,  and  to  give  notice  of  all 
injury  inflicted,  or  likely  to  be  inflicted,  on  Monuments  of  Antiquity  or  Ancient 
Memorials  of  the  Dead,  in  order  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  may  be  exerted  to 
restore  or  preserve  them. 

19.  The  Council  may  appoint  Committees  to  take  charge  of  particular  departments 
of  business,  and  shall  report  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  the  state  of  the  Society's 
Funds,  and  other  matters  which  may  have  come  before  them  during  the  preceding  year. 
They  may  appoint  an  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  draw  up  such  rules  for  its 
management  as  they  may  think  fit.  The  Hon.  General  Secretary  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  appoint  a  paid  Assistant  Secretary ;  the  salary  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Council. 

20.  The  Treasurer's  Accounts  shall  be  audited  by  two  Auditors,  to  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  in  each  year,  who  shall  present  their  Report  at  the  next 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

21.  All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Council,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  they  shall  direct.  The  Museum  of  Antiquities  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Society  being  first  obtained. 

22.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  Meetings  to 
be  held  in  the  respective  Provinces,  the  Honorary  Provincial  Secretaries  shall  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  Council  ex-offieio.  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  of 
the  County  or  Counties  in  which  such  Meetings  are  held  shall  be  similarly  summoned. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

23.  The  Society  shall  meet  four  times  at  least  in  each  year  on  such  days  as  the 
Council  shall  ascertain  to  he  the  most  convenient,  when  Papers  on  Historical  and 
Archflsological  Subjects  shall  be  read  and  discussed,  and  Objects  of  Antiquarian 
Interest  exhibited. 

24.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of  January  ; 
one  Meeting  in  the  year  shall  be  held  in  Kilkenny ;  the  other  Meetings  to  be  held 
in  such  places  as  the  Council  may  recommend.  A  List  of  such  Meetings  shall  be 
forwarded  to  each  Fellow  and  Member. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

25.  No  Paper  shall  be  read  to  the  Society  without  the  permission  of  the  Council 
having  previously  been  obtained.  The  Council  shall  determine  the  order  in  which 
Papers  shall  be  read,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  each.  All  Papers  or  Communi- 
cations shall  be  the  property  of  the  Society.  The  Council  shall  determine  whether, 
and  to  what  extent  any  Paper  brought  before  the  Society  shall  be  published. 

E 
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26.  All  matter  conoeming  existing  religious  and  political  differences  shall  be  ej^f 
eluded  from  the  Papers  to  be  read  and  the  discussions  held  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Society. 

27.  The  Proceedings  and  Papers  read  at  the  several  Meetings  shall  be  printed  in 
the  form  of  a  Journal,  and  supplied  to  all  Fellows  and  Members  not  in  arrear.  If  the 
funds  of  the  Society  permit,  extra  publications  may  be  printed  and  supplied  to  all 
Fellows  free,  and  to  such  Members  as  may  subscribe  specially  for  them. 

BY-LAWS. 

28.  These  Rules  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  except  at  an  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  after  notice  given  at  the  previous  Geueral  Meeting.  All 
By-laws  and  Regulations  dealing  with  the  General  Rules  formerly  made  are  hereby 
repealed. 

29.  The  enactment  of  any  new  By-law,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  existing 
one,  must  be  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to  the  Council ;  the  proposal  to  be  signed 
by  seven  Fellows  or  Members,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary.  Such  proposal  being 
made,  the  Council  shall  lay  same  before  a  General  Meeting,  with  its  opinion  thereon ; 
and  such  proposal  shall  not  be  ratified  unless  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Fellows  and 
Members  present  at  such  General  Meeting  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Rule  14. 
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^daperjs 


OBJECTS  FROM  THE  SANDHILLS  AT  DUNDRUM 

AND  THEIR  ANTIQUITY. 

(Second  Papeb.)^ 
By  rev.  LEONARD  IIASSt,  M.R.I.A.,  Fbiaow. 

n^HE  majority  of  the  articles  described  in  this  Paper  were  found  on  the 
sandhills  at  Dundrum,  County  Down ;  but  reference  is  also  made  to 
•a  class  of  pottery  (in  No.  2),  which  has  been  met  with  at  Whitepark  Bay. 
1.  The  Dundrum  Botol. — In  visiting  Dundrum  in  1890,  I  observed  on 
one  occasion  near  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  the  pits  a  considerable  number 
of  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  lying  together  either  upon  or  partly  imbedded 
in  the  black  layer.     Among  these  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  some- 
what larger  piece  projecting  out  of  the  dark  sand.     It  did  not  yield  to 
my  first  attempt  to  pick  it  up,  and  as  the  ground  was  very  wel>tf  ter  some 
heavy  showers,  I  saw  that  it  would  require  care  to  get  it  out  without 
breaking.     I  pushed  my  fingers  gently  into  the  sand  along  the  outside  of 
the  piece  of  pottery,  and  found  to  my  great  surprise  that  it  receded  under 
the  surface  into  a  completely  rounded  bowl-shaped  form.     In  a  short 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  Paper  (15*),  1890  Journal,  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  130,  there  must  be  added  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  (16*), 
1891  Pinc^edingty  Royal  Irish  Academy,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  612,  and  (17*),  1891 
Journal^  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  433.  The  asterisk  denotes  illustra- 
tions. 
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time  I  had  scooped  away  the  sand  round  about  it,  and  brought  to  light 
the  interesting  vessel  which  is  figured  on  Plate  I.  Unfortunately,  it 
sustained  some  injury  on  the  way  home,  but  I  easily  put  the  fragments 
together.  On  a  later  visit  to  Dundrum  I  found  a  few  more  pieces  of  the 
bowl  on  the  same  spot,  and,  finally,  I  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  sculptors  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  casts  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Museum  in  Dublin,  and  from  his  restoration  the  photograph  has  been 
taken.  The  greater  part  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowl  was  complete, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  upper  portion  adhered  to  it  when  I  dug  it 
out,  so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  restoring  it  to  its  original  diape.* 

The  material  of  the  bowl  is  of  a  fine  and  compact  composition!  hard- 
baked,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  very 
small  granulated  pieces  of  quartz.  The  vessel  is  hand-made.  The  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows.  The  upper  portion  is  ^  inch  in  thickness ;  the  lower 
portion  i  inch.  It  stands  Si  inches  high,  the  upper  portion  being  If 
inches,  and  the  lower  portion  2  inches ;  the  width  is  6}  inches  across 
the  rim.  Both  the  outside  and  inside  were  perfectly  smooth.  The  outside 
had  been  well  washed  with  some  composition,  which  gave  it  a  darker 
brown  in  firing,  and  besides  this  it  was  more  or  less  blackened  by  soot, 
but  the  inside  was  perfectly  clean,  so  that  one  could  imagine  that  it  had 
been  used  for  warming  milk  over  or  near  the  fire.  It  is  plain  that  it 
served  domestic  and  culinary  purposes. 

The  bowl,  though  of  rude  construction,  is  of  considerable  interest 
from  the  associations  which  attach  to  this  type  of  vessel,  as  far  as  such 
associations  are  capable  of  being  traced.  There  are  apparently  very  few 
specimens  of  a  similar  kind  within  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  know  any- 
tiling  like  it  in  any  Irish  collection  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  nor 
is  there  in  the  British  Museum  a  vessel  of  the  same  character.  The  bowl 
figured  by  Dr.  Anderson  in  **  Scotland  in  Pagan  Times,"  Vol  I.  (the  Stone 
and  Bronze  A'ge),  p.  271,  fig.  261,  resembles  the  Dundrum  bowl  in  its 
general  appearance.  It  has  a  broad  rim,  overhanging  the  upper  part, 
and  this — like  the  ledge  in  the  Dundrum  bowl — illustrates  what  I  take 
to  have  been  the  common  origin  of  both  vessels.  From  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  the  Dundrum  bowl  is  of  a  Roman  type,  and  has  in  all 
probability  been  made,  directly  or  indirectiy,  in  imitation  of  a  bronie 
original. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  same  form  in  a  large  number  of 
Roman  and  Romano-British  vessels.  In  the  Guildhall  Museum  and  in 
the  British  Museum  the  type  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  very  com- 
mon when  affixed  to  a  stand.  There  is  the  round  bowl-shaped  form  of 
the  lower  portion  and  the  return  of  the  upper  portion,  whereas  in 
vessels  preceding  the  Roman  period  the  latter  is  generally  straight,  and 

^  The  whole  of  the  lower  part  seen  on  the  photograph  is  original,  and  of  the  upper 
part  (facing  the  figure)  the  portion  from  the  left  to  the  perpendicular  oraok  on  the 
right  band  side.    The  small  portion  to  the  right  of  the  crack  is  a  restoration. 
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not  curved.  The  stand  is  sometimes  reduced  to  a  mere  annular  base,  just 
sufficient  to  provide  a  plane  for  the  support  of  the  bowl,  and  in  tbese 
cases  the  bowl  does  not  assume  an  angular  shape  inside,  but  retains  its 
spherical  form.^  Sometimes  a  longer  upright  pedestal  sustains  the  bowl* 
It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  this  type  of  bowl-shaped 
vessels  to  the  JSTantharos  of  Greek  and  Koman  antiquity.  In  many 
specimens  the  identity  of  type  is  very  striking.' 

This  association  witb  Roman  art  gives  us  some  clue  to  the  approximate 
age  of  the  Dundrum  bowl.  A  more  definite  result  seems  to  follow  from 
tbe  observation  that  apparently  a  metal,  and  probably  a  bronze  original, 
bas  suggested  its  form.  The  recurving  lip,  and  the  ledge  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  part,  are  evidence  of  this.  Both*occur  on  bronze 
vesseb,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  same  manner  in  pottery  of  the  ordinary 
cbaracter.  Both  were  more  or  less  necessary  either  in  the  production  or 
in  the  use  of  bronze  vesseb,  whilst  this  was  not  similarly  the  case  in 
fictile  ware,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  broad  overhanging  rim  on 
the  Scotch  bowl,  referred  to  above.  Thin  bronze  bowls  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness, either  smaller  than  the  lower  portion  of  the  Dundrum  bowl,  or  of 
the  same  size,  but  without  the  bolder  and  thicker  upper  portion,  are  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  Ireland  (Wilde,  CatalogWy  p.  588,  and  exam- 
ples in  British  Museum) ;  and  it  would  be  very  natural  to  infer  that  a 
bronze  vessel  should  be  imitated  in  pottery.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
dimensions  that  the  bowl  is  tolerably  capacious.  It  cannot  conveniently 
be  lifted  up  or  held  by  one  hand.  It  creates  the  suspicion  that,  when 
filled  with  liquid,  it  must  have  been  too  heavy  for  use,  considering  its 
size  and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  lower  portion,  unless  it  was  mani- 


1  A  specimen  of  thia  dtss  in  black  ware,  and  evidently  of  native  work,  was  found 
in  the  Thames  at  Wandsworth,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum  in  the  late  Celtic 
Section.  It  resembles  the  Dundrum  bowl,  except  for  the  annular  base,  which  stands 
off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  dimensions,  especially  of  height,  in  the  vessels  which 
come  nearest  to  the  Dundrum  bowl.    They  are  as  follows : — 

Height.  Diameter  of  rim. 

1.  Dundrum  bowl,  .  .  .  3f  inches.  6^  inches. 

2.  Achnacree,  Scotland  (see  text),  .  3        ,,  ^1     ,» 

3.  Anastasi  Collection,  Egypt  (see  fig.  2),  3]^      „  4}      „ 

4.  Wandsworth,  Thames,  .  3}      „  6^     „ 
6.  Ayleslovd  Cemetery,  Kent,  ^rcA^so^ia, 

Vol.  LU.  (1890)»  p.  333,    .  •        8}      „  4i      „ 

One  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  some  sort  of  a  standard  measure  of  capacity  must 
haye  existed  in  Uie  original  tyi>e8,  whether  of  bronxe  or  of  pottery. 

*  As  is  well  known,  the  Kantharot^  depriyed  of  its  hsoidles,  appears  frequently  in 
black  ware  in  Etruscan  art.  It  is  subsequently  affixed  to  a  pisdestal,  like  the  Lebea. 
At  what  stage  it  was  first  reproduced  in  bronze  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  we  notice 
that  the  Leb€9  without  Uie  pedestal  is  the  original  of  the  thin  bronze  bowls  spoken  of 
in  the  text.  The  yessel,  as  it  exists  wiUiout  the  annular  base  in  the  Dundrum 
specimen,  was  placed,  no  doubt,  on  an  ordinary  iron  tripod  oyer  the  fire.^ 

I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  English  and  Irish  burial  urns 
approximate  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  Kantharos  type.  Tney  may  be  found  to  con- 
stitute a  class  by  themselyes  of  a  oomparatiyely  late  period. 

B2 
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puliited  with  great  care,  and  one  is  not  Burprifled  that  it  was  found  in  & 
broken  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  ohjectiona  to  its 
character  as  a.  piece  of  pott«ry  would  lie  against  a  vesael  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  if  it  were  made  of  bronze. 

We  are,  however,  not  leftentirely  to  conjecture  on  this  head.  Bronze 
bowl-shaped  vCBBela  of  this  type  did  exist,  and,  fortunately,  some  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  At  the  one  eitrenie  we  have  a  beautiful  bronze 
bowl  of  the  Anastasi  collection,  found  in  Egypt,  and  preeerved  in  the 
Britieli  Museum  (fig.  2),  which  may  belong  to  one  of  the  latest  native 
dynasties  or  to  the  early  Greek  period  of  Efryptian  history.    It  is  3  J  inrhes 


Fig.  2.-B; 


a  Bowi  from  the  Anastasi  collection,  '. 


high  and  4  J  iDchea  across  the  rim,  and  has  a  bold  ledge  in  the  middle.  A 
second  specimen,  less  perfect,  is  in  the  Museum,  which  was  also  found 
in  Egypt.  The  same  pattern  exists,  perhaps,  at  an  earlier  date,  in  silver 
(Ely,  "  Moniiul  of  Archtcology."  1890,  p.  42,  fig.  26).  At  the  other  extreme 
we  have  tlic  thin  bronze  caldrons  of  the  Sason  period.  Tiioy  have  the 
broad  overhanging  rim  chnrncteristie  of  bronze  utenails,  antl  are  furnished 
with  handles,  but  they  still  preserve  tlie  shape  of  the  smaller  vessels  of 
earlier  times.  At  some  intermediate  point  between  the  two  extTemes  1 
would  place  the  original  bronze  bowl,  of  which  I  conceive  the  Dundnuu 
liowl  to  have  been  a  fictile  imitation. 


0BJ£(7rS  FHOH  THE  SANDHILLS  AT  DDNDBUH. 

The  importance  of  this  find  in  helping  to  determine  the  antiquity 
of  the  sandhill  remaiuB  lica  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  -was  diB- 
covered,  and  in  the  chronological  aBsociutiona  which  thus  appear  to 
attach  to  it.  It  was  ^ug  immediately  out  of  the  black  layer.  The 
inside  of  the  howl  contained  sand  and  small  particles  of  clmrcoal  admixed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bed  of  sand  in  which  it  lay.  It  was  there- 
fore distinctly  in  situ.  It  was  filled  in  whilst  the  black  layer  itself  was 
in  course  of  formation,  i.  *.  whiht  the  people  living  on  these  sites  were 
burning  the  hearth  fires,  which  blackened  the  soil.  That  other  bowl- 
shaped  Teasels  existed  is  proved  by  a  fragment  of  pottery,  of  a  similar 
composition,  but  roughly  ornamented,  which  I  found  on  the  surface  in 
one  of  the  pita.  The  spot  where  tho  bowl  (fig.  1)  occurred  was 
evidently  a  refuse  heap  outside  of  the  hut  circle,  which  had  originally 
stood  here.  Broken  fragments  of  pottery  were  numerous  in  close 
proximity,  and  bones,  and  flakes,  and  hammer-stones,  and  the  lower  part 
of  a  heavy  stone  quern,  lay  round  about  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  was 
bulled  at  any  time  subsequently  with,  intention  or  by  accident  in  the 
black  layer.  No  one  would  deliberately  conceal  the  half  of  a  broken 
vessel  in  the  sand,  especially  as  it  contained  nothing  valuable  inside. 
The  bowl  had  therefore  been  thrown  away  in  two  or  more  broken  pieces 
by  the  original  occupants.  If  then  the  canon  of  determining  the  age  of 
the  sandhill  remains,  by  the  contents  of  the  black  layer  only,  is  to  be  ad- 
hered to,  the  presence  of  the  Dundrum  bowl  in  the  black  layer,  and  the 
associations  attaching  to  its  antiquity,  us  above  defi.ned,  seem  to  be  con- 
clusive in  fixing  the  period  to  which  these  remains  belong.  This  period 
cannot  bo  the  stone  age,  which  was  witbout  bronze,  and  long  prior  to  the 
influences  of  Roman  art.  The  people  of  tho  sandhills,  who  made  and 
used  the  bowl,  will,  apparently,  have  lived  here  during  or  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  the  lloman  occupation  of  Britain.  This  seems  to  me  to  follow 
sufficiently  clearly  from  the  available  evidence  ;  and  the  Dundrum  bowl 
corroborates,  I  think,  in  this  respect,  the  arguments  which  I  have 
adduced  in  my  previous  Paper  on  this  subject. 

2.  Plain  grooved  pottery. — I  wish  further  to  draw  attention  to  one 
particular  form  of  pottery,  of  which  we  have  found  specimens  on  several 
occasions  at  Wliitepark  Bay,  county  Antrim.  The  pottery  is  plain, 
bat  it  has  two  or  three  broad  grooves  running  horizontally  round  tlie 
Teasel.  The  edges  bctwuen  two  grooves  naturally  form  a  narrower  or 
wider  band,  as  the  cose  may  be,  yet  the  hollows  are  not  the  result  of  the 
elevalions,  but  the  elevations  are  the  result  of  the  hollows.     The  bands 

I  are  commonly  flattened  and  smoothed  down  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
plane  as  the  rest  of  tho  surface,  i.».  the  grooves  arc  distinctly  impressed. 
This  is  very  well  illustrated  on  the  specimen  figured  ;  thus,  the  bauds 
are  not  the  ornaments,  but  the  grooves.  Sometimes  the  grooves  are  im- 
pressed into  the  pottery  about  an  inch  from  the  rim  ;  sometimes  they  are 


I 
I 

! 
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in  the  middle  of  the  vesicl  Tlio  important  point  ia  thia  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  hroad  grooves  the  vcBSel'!  are  unoniamenteiJ  This  typo, 
ne  far  aa  I  know  is  rare  n  I    land      A  horizontal  groore    or  even  two 


lOved  lo   ery  from  Wh  tepark  Bay  (i) 


adjacent  grooves  on  hunal  unts  are  not  at  all  uncommon  but  in  this 
case  they  are  covered  w  th  the  ornam  ntation  wh  ch  overapr  ads  the  rest 
of  the  aurface,  and  ait  a  part  of  it.  The  groove  may  have  ongiaat«d  with 
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the  iraprcgsion  made  by  a  withe,  cut  lengthways,  and  fomiiug  part  of 
the  basket-work  which  contained  the  clay.  But  this  is  not  the  charactiT 
of  the  type  of  vessel  to  which  I  now  rcfiT,  Its  Bole  ornamentation  on  a 
plain  snrface  are  the  broad  grooves  in  question,  I  have  not  observed  that 
this  form  occurs  in  the  Crannog  pottery.  It  is  not  found  among  the  urns 
and  food-vessels  of  Canon  Greenwell'a  collection,  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
exist,  with  one  very  imperfect  exception,  in  a  vessel  of  late  date,  in  the 
entire  series  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  not  representert  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  typo  which 
prevailed  only  during  a  relatively  limited  period  of  time,  and  that  time, 
I  think,  was  again  the  age  when  the  influences  of  Roman  art  were  felt. 
It  seems  to  me,  again,  to  have  been  th«  imitation  of  a  bronze  vessel,  the 
Bortftce  of  whicli  was  naturally  plain,  and  Lad  only  one  or  two  moulded 
depressions  to  rt-Iieve  the  monotony  of  its  appearance.'  I  was  struck  with 
this  observation  in  examining  the  Romano -British  pottery  discovered  in 
the  excavations  at  Bilchestcr  in  Hampshire.  I  then  found,  for  the  first 
time,  pottery  analogous  to  the  Whitepark  Bay  specimens.  The  one  imme- 
diately recalled  the  other.  The  type  is  an  uncommon  one,  and  there  ought 
therefore  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  material  together  which  will 
•erve  to  define  its  age,' 

3.  The  lue  of  iammer-ttonea. — A  visit  to  the  sandbills  at  Dundrum  is 
sure  to  bring  in  a  large  harvest  of  "  hommer-stones."  The  examination 
of  the  purposes  to  which  these  implements  were  put  docs  not  appear  to 
me  hitherto  to  have  included  one  very  important  service  which  they  len- 
derod.     It  is  plain  that  tljcy  cannot  have  been  generally  used  on  a  soft 

'  The  gioovea  oa  bronze  vessels  aiose,  no  doubt,  ia  the  fintt  instance  from  the 
iadeotutes  sunk  into  two  thin  overl^piDg  sheeis  uf  meiiil,  with  a  view  to  their 
holding;  the  more  firn>ly  together.  Thus  we  havo  an  instuitce  ef  an  originitllr 
mechanical  deviee,  eilabliBhing  itself  as  on  ornaDiCDt,  and  thun  perpetuating  itsulf 
in  polleiy,  when  nude  in  imitation  of  tbe  broiue.  At  the  uuae  time  we  have  an 
instance  of  tiiii  same  ornaiiient  originating  in  tvo  quite  different  procceses.  In  the 
one  case  tbe  grooves  arose  from  the  withe  of  the  biuket  impressed  ioto  the  day,  and 
in  the  other  case  from  the  hammering  together  of  two  sheets  of  metal  at  the  joioiug. 

>7here  are  eeme  instrutlivo  illustrations  uf  tliu  plain  grooved  poller^  in  Gen. 
Pitt-KTera'  "  Cranloroe  Chine."  Thus,  in  vol.  i.,  I'late  xixii.,  fig.  6,  there  ia  a 
plnin  vesevl  with  two  groovi.'!  ruund  the  middle  ;  in  c:tii.,  figs.  T  and  13,  the  grooves 
are  near  the  rim.  Un  Flale  cx[v.,  fig.  1,  ia  a  pieue  of  glazed  Roman  pottery  with 
three  grooves.  Ilandios  are  frequently  grooved;  see  xx.mx,,  flgs.  6,  (i,  8,  9 ;  Lltl., 
fig.  5;  exir.  2. 

Thrre  are  also  lliree  large  bowl-shaped  vessels  on  low  pedestals,  which  lesemble 
the  timidrum  howl ;  vol.  i,,  Plsle  x»iv.,  flg.  B ;  vol.  ii.,  Plate  us.,  Eg.  I,  iind  ci., 
fig.  3.  The  lost  of  these  eiemples  represents  only  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl,  bat  it 
}uis  a  double  incised  chevron  pDttera  round  tbe  bottom,  and  correspaadB  in  Ibis  respect 
to  the  ornamented  piece  of  a  bowl-shsped  vessel  from  Dundrum,  referred  lo  in  the 
text. 

A  plain  grooved  vessel  from  Whitoporli  Bay  is  drawn  in  the  Journal,  1S9I, 
p.  410,  Plate  IV..  Sg.  6. 

In  Dr.  Andfrsoa's  "  Scfltland  in  Pagan  Times  —  Iron  Age,"  there  are  two 
grooved  pens  in  bionie  on  pp.  29  and  266,  the  one  from  a  grave  of  the  Viking  age  on 
the  west  coast  of  Islay,  the  other  from  the  Lake  dwelling  al  Oowalton,  Romnn  period. 
CrvoVGS  appear  oa  several  vessels  of  eteatile,  figs.  53,  56,  66,  68,  £9,  on  pp.  70-7 -'i. 
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substance.  The  stonos  are  bruisefl  and  nbroilcd,  often  to  an  cxtrBOTdioa^ 
degree,  showing  that  considerable  force  must  have  been  exercised  in  em- 
ploying them.  Sometimes  the  specimenB  are  messive  stones  which  fill  tfaa 
hanil ;  in  other  cases  they  are  light  and  smnll.  The  greater  number  dtf 
not  show  to  tho  same  degree  the  marks  of  a  grinding  movement  as  ot« 
bruising  or  pounding  action.  This  seems  to  me  to  make  it  improbaW* 
that  they  were  used  habitually,  or  in  tho  first  instance  for  reducing  wheals 
or  oats  to  a  condition  of  meal.  The  "  riders  "  on  the  grain -rubbci-s  and 
saddle-querns  served  to  aome  extent  for  this  purpose  ;  even  the  ponndingi; 
of  bones  and  nuta  or  roots  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain  the  heavy  woii 
which  they  liave  been  made  to  do.  These  secondary  services  would,  o 
course,  follow,  whenever  required  ;  but  I  suggest  that  the  ]irincipal  uB 
which  they  appear  to  have  had  in  these  localities  was  for  pounding  ston^ 
with  the  view  to  its  admixture  with  the  clny  in  making  pottery.'  ' 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  pottery  of  the  aandhilla  is  aware  of  thi 
great  quantity  of  particles  of  basult  and  quartz  which  enter  into  its  c 
position.      Broken    and   angular   pieces — not  round  and  smooth — wei4 
frequently  required  to  bind  the  clay,  and  tlie  former  are  in  fact  seen  n 
profusion  in  the  fragments  which  we  pick  up.     It  was  not  always  BufW 
fioient  to  mix  coarse  sand  in  its  natural  condition,  with  its  angles  mor 
or  less  worn  oH  by  attrition,  into  the  clay ;  the  process  often  require 
fresh  material,  and  the  hammer -stones  were  used  in  preparing  it.    HenM 
it  is  that  where  pottery  of  a  coarse  quality  is  plentiful,  especially  if  thoiv 
is  reason  for  thinking  that  it  n'os  made  on  the  spot,  hammer-stones,  a 
role,  are  abundant,  and  the  coarser  the  pottery  the  larger  will  the  ham.- 
mer-stones  be.  Sometimes  the  pottery  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  mods 
up  of  broken  stones  ;  in  this  case  the  natural  order  seems  to  be  Inverted, 
and  the  clay  binds  the  granulated  stone.     Wo  doubt  women  and  children 
did  some  of  the  work  of  pounding ;  and  where  little  fingers  were  em- 
ployed at  it  little  hammer-stones  would  be  the  implements.     Even  tlu  . 
of  hammer-stones,  which  are  "  ridged,"  and  are  rubbers  rather  thaa  I 
bruisers  (generoUy  quartzite  pebbles),  may  have  served  to  produce  tlifl  f 
stone  dust  or  powder,  of  which  some  of  the  pottery  seems  to  be  composed; .[ 
tor  this  purpose  also  smaller  hammer-stones  may  have  been  in  requisition.  I 

Thus,  it  seems  right  to  connect  "  hammer- stones," — or  at  any  rate  »■ 
arge  number  of  such  implements — in  many  cases  with  the  manufacture 
of  pottery.  They  may  hoTs  hod  here,  and  elsewhere,  many  other  puis  J 
poses,  e.  g.  the  chipping  of  flakes  and  the  making  of  stone  celts  in  thV.'l 
'ough ;  but  in  this  and  similar  instances  I  would  associate  them  quitlffl 

luch  with  the  pottery  as  with  the  flukes.    The  small  number  of  atoiu 

Tbfl  Ihiuk  stoBeii,  wMch  are  uooped  into  n  largo  round  bavin -Bhiiped  holtor  a 
top,  H-ere  probablv  not  groin -rubbers,  but  opca  mortara  usid  in  preparing  t} 
gnnulated  materisl  Of  vbich  the  pottery  is  tomposeil.  Tho  broken  half  of  %  \ia\, 
■tone  of  Vka  description,  which  1  dug  out  of  a  tbick  eection  of  tlie  black  Uver  M, 
Wlutepark  Bey,  quil«  bears  out  Ihia  auppOBition  :  and  a  large  bammer-titons  wtidi  ] 
pouesa  ahova  t«i7  clearly  that  it  vns  uied  in  atriking  lomB  coDcave  autface. 
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celte  found  on  the  eandbille  ia  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  very  large 
omoDnt  of  bammer-BtoneB  vbich  they  have  yielded. 

4.  Cautim  a*  to  "  aneil-itonee." — We  found  on  one  of  our  visits  to 
Dnndrum  a  large  number  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  "  anvil- 
Ftones."  On  one  particular  epol  theywcre  lying  about  in  such  profusion 
that  it  would  not  hove  been  possible  to  take  all  away,  even  if  we  hud 
wished  to  do  so.  They  were  "  pitted  "  or  indented,  generally  about  the 
middle  of  the  stone,  but  sometimes  alao  equally  towards  the  edges.  The 
occurrence  of  these  stones  in  such  abundance  ut  a  spot,  which  was  par- 
tially overgrown  with  short  herbage,  gave  rise  to  the  conjecture  by  one 
of  our  number  that  some  of  them  ha(E  possibly  been  used  by  boys  from 
the  houses  not  far  off  in  hammering  an  iron  stake  into  the  ground,  to 
which  a  goat  may  have  been  tethered  for  pasture.  They  would  naturally 
pick  up  the  nearest  implement  to  band  to  do  this,  and,  of  couree,  it  would 
be  a  stone.  It  seems  cruel  to  suggest  that  the  hands  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury children  should  he  unwittingly  stocking  our  public  museuma  or  our 
private  collections  with  "antiqtiitiea,"  and,  no  doubt,  the  suggestion 
must  be  received  with  due  reserTo.  Nevertheless,  the  very  possibility  of 
n  modem  origin  shows  with  what  attention  many  of  the  "  anvil -stone  a," 
the  precise  purpose  of  which  is  certainly  somewhat  obscure,  must  bo 
{'xarained.  Of  course,  the  suspicion  of  origin  does  not  attach  to  the  "  oval 
tool-stones,"  which  have  a  distinct  character  of  their  own. 

5.  llutHaUd  lions  ctHt. — I  found,  what  I  cannot  otherwise  describe 
than  remnants  of  polished  celts,  deliberately  chipped  to  pieces.  There 
ftre  nine  frogmenta,  and  there  must  have  been  many  more.  Tiom  the 
difference  in  the  material  I  conclude  that  they  represent,  at  least,  two 
specimens.  They  were  gathered  at  the  same  spot,  and  all  lay  near  to  one 
another.  They  show  that  the  implements  had  not  broken  in  the  manu- 
facture, but  bad  been  fractured  into  flakes  after  the  surface  hod  been 
polished.  The  wilful  destruction  of  bronze  weapons  appears  to  be  fairly 
attested  in  sevcrol  cases.  Bid  the  same  intention,  which  is  held  to  have 
dictated  this  mutilation  of  the  bronzes,  suggest  the  destruction  of  the 
stone  celts,  and  what  tale  of  domestic  oi  tribal  history  do  tlieso  remnants 
preserve  F  I  have  also  two  small  flulcea,  chipped  out  of  polished  celts, 
from  the  sandhills  at  Portstewart, 

6.  Th«  ForUtetearl  Fibula. — This  ornament  in  bronze  was  discovered 
by  me  in  1888,  and  is  described  and  figureii  in  the  Joumal  of  1890, 
pp.  131,  132.  In  my  first  Paper  I  was  not  able  to  include  it  in  the  list 
of  articles  which  seemed  to  afford  definite  evidence  of  the  age  of  the 
SDUdbill  remains,  because  of  the  unc«rtaLnty  attaching  to  its  origin. 
Lost  year,  however,  I  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum,  in  the  hope 
that  the  antiquity  of  the  object  would  bo  more  easily  determined  when 
exhibited  in  a  public  museum  than  when  kept  in  a  private  collection, 
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and  this  hope  has  heen  partially  realised.  Nothing  precisely  similar  has 
as  yet  been  forthcoming,  but  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ornament 
appear  on  some  recently  discovered  remains  of  the  Late  Celtic  period. 
They  are  threefold:  (1)  the  hollow  bronze  tube ;  (2)  the  disks  clasped 
with  a  narrow  band  of  bronze ;  (8)  the  knobs,  resting  on  the  disks.  The 
same  features  occur  in  connexion  with  a  bronze  bucket  of  very  delicate 
workmanship,  and  richly  ornamented  with  the  emblems  of  Late  Celtic  art, 
which  was  found  at  Aylesford  in  Kent.  The  fibula  seems,  therefore,  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  well-known  Late  Celtic  objects  from  the  crannog 
of  Lisnacroghera.  The  ornamentation  by  means  of  concentric  circles  and 
knobs  was  already  sufficiently  attested,  but  the  disks,  clasped  with 
narrow  bands,  on  the  handles  of  the  Aylesford  bucket,  are  something 
new.  Indeed,  the  handles  are  of  such  an  elaborate  construction  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  that  the  ornament  from  the  sandhills  at  Portstewart  may 
possibly  also  have  been  affixed  to  some  larger  ornament  of  bronze.  It 
seems,  however,  more  likely  to  have  served  as  a  personal  ornament. 
There  is  nothing  as  yet  to  associate  it  with  horse-trappings  of  any  known 
description.  The  fibula  is  exhibited  in  the  Late  Celtic  section  of  the 
Pre-historic  Saloon,  in  proximity  to  the  Aylesford  bucket. 

The  positive  evidence  of  date,  tlius  obtained,  is  corroborated  by  the 
negative  argument  of  elimination.  It  seems  certain  that  the  fibula  is 
not  either  (a)  of  the  Bronze  period,  or  {h)  Anglo-Saxon,  or  (<?)  Mediaeval. 
Further,  it  is  probably  not  either  (d)  Roman  (direct),  or  {e)  Scandinavian. 
There  remains,  therefore,  only  the  Late  Celtic  period. 

The  above  statement  will  serve  to  correct  the  view  taken  of  the 
ornament  in  the  Journal,  1890,  p.  132,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  note.* 
The  form  of  the  fibula  seems  to  express  the  idea  of  the  trumpet-pattern, 
as  we  sometimes  find  it  in  a  scries  or  continuous  scroll  on  metal,  or  that 
of  a  double  S,  with  the  adjacent  heads  combined,  thus  :  coco  (see  e.  g. 
Trantactionsy  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxx.,  PI.  xix.,  5).  In  this 
case  there  would  be  no  fourth  disk  corresponding  to  the  central  one,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  and  the  ornament  would  be  complete  as 
it  is.  There  are,  however,  patterns  of  fourfold  spirals  or  concentric 
circles  on  metal  and  stone,  which  still  suggest  the  possibility  that  a 
fourth  disk  may  have  once  existed  on  the  ornament,  and  have  been 
lost. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  add  that  the  Late  Celtic  character  of  the 
Portstewart  fibula  is  in  keeping  with  the  other  indications  of  age,  which 
the  Dundrum  bowl  and  the  grooved  pottery  have  independently  supplied* 

7.  jResulta. — The  probable  age  of  the  Dundrum  bowl,  dug  out  of  the 
black  layer,  enables  us  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  as  to  the  anti- 

*  The  method  of  attachment  suggested  in  the  note  cannot  be  entertained  in  a  fibolA 
of  the  Late  Celtic  period.  The  ornament  may,  however,  have  been  part  of  an  arml«i 
of  bronse. 
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qaity  of  the  Ban d hill  remain B  on  the  north-east  coaat,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  justifies  U8  in  connecting  with  tho  originni  population  such  surface  finds 
as  can  be  shown,  or  reasonably  aBsnmed  to  be,  of  the  same  age  aa  the  bowl. 
This  was  the  position  which  I  took  in  regard  to  surface  finds  of  this 
description  in  my  first  Paper,  and  I  may  here  refer  to  it,  both  in  respect 
of  the  points,  which  are  now  corroborated,  and  in  respect  of  those  wliioh 
are  modified. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  quantity  of  pottery  which  is  found  among 
the  sandhills,  and  of  the  very  extensive  urea  which  is  covered  by  the 
black  layer,  and  wliich  indicates  an  extraordinary  amount  of  firing,  we 
must,  I  think,  cither  assuTae  that  a  very  large  population  existed  on  these 
sites,  or  that  these  localities  were  tho  Beat  of  a  pottery  manufacture  at 
the  period  to  which  the  Duudrum  bowl  hclongs.  I  incline  to  tho  latter 
ronclueion.'  I  think  that  the  people  living  here  made  burial  urns  and 
domestic  pottery  for  the  inland  portions  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
^eater  quantity  of  the  broken  pieces  of  pottery  which  lie  about  are  the 
failures  which  would  occur  in  the  manufacture.  At  this  time  fairly  recog- 
nised trade  relations  would  exist,  and  when  deaths  occurred  within  a  con- 
venient reach  of  these  sites,  people  would  send  down  to  the  coaat  for 
whatever  articles  were  required.  If  the  funeral  obsequies  of  pagan 
times  were  vrhat  we  generally  conceive  them  to  have  been,  many  other 
vessels  beside  the  burial  urn  would  he  in  demand  on  such  occasions. 
This  supposition  would  account  for  the  presence  both  of  plain  and  orna- 
mented pottery  on  the  sandhills,  and  for  the  many  varieties  of  the  latter 
class  of  which  we  have  the  remains.  Domestic  pottery  may  either  have 
been  fetched  up  inland  periodically  in  the  same  manner,  or  it  may  have 
been  carried  for  barter  or  sale  from  one  rath  or  crannog  to  another.  This 
would  connect  the  contents  of  the  Bandhills  and  those  of  the  earlier  cran- 
nogs,  between  which  a  correspondence  has  been  traced.  The  inland 
people  would  naturally  be  the  wealthier,  with  better  pasturage  and  more 
agriculture,  and  the  crannog  civilization  might  therefore  be  es])ected  to 
yield  a  somewhat  richer  variety  of  the  domestic  possessions  and  of  the 
general  appliances  of  that  day.  The  people  on  the  coast  were  probably 
on  the  whole  a  poorer  class  ;  but  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  regarding 
them  as  the  contemporaries  of  the  crannog  settlements  in  the  interior. 
They  were  by  no  means  a  rudo  community  ;  the  high  efficiency  of  their 
fictile  ware  is  proof  sufficient  to  the  contrary.  They  had  iron,  if  not,  per- 
haps, in  abundance,  yet  for  many  of  tlie  ordinary  purposes  of  life  ;  iron 
vessels,  which  they  knew  how  to  rivet  witlt  bronze  fastenings  and  to 
solder  with  copper;  iron  knives — I  find  that  I  have  broken  pieces  of 

'  Tbii  explanation  u  tbe  reviviLl  of  a  similar  euggeation  made  by  Ur.  Buick  some 
jtm  ago  io  the  Baliymena  Arthtoologital  Souiety,  Aa  long  as  it  had  tha  "stone 
■sa  "  (or  ita  biok  gruuail  it  did  uut  appear  la  harmaaiae  vitb  tlie  general  Dondllioni 
oi  ihe  period.  TLo  case  it,  however,  very  different  ia  connexioa  wilh  the  first 
centurieB  of  the  Cbiudan  m. 
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about   a  dozen  specimens — and,    I  believe,  also,  iron   axes  os  in   the 
crannoga,' 

If  the  view  which  is  here  taken  of  the  enndhiU  remains  of  the  N.E. 
coast  be  correct,  we  are  not  onLy  on  our  way  towards  recovering  some 
detaila  of  an  early  chapter  in  Irish  history,  but  we  have  alighted  on  the 
scot  of  ftn  important  branch  of  native  art  and  manufncturc.  The  existing 
fragments  show  that  this  industry  included  vessels  of  evety  description. 
The  matcnal  was  of  all  kinds,  fine  and  coarse,  thick  and  thin,  porous 
and  compact,  gritty  and  smooth.  There  have  been  largo  handsome  ums, 
with  bold  raised  bands  laid  on  to  the  surface  (see  Journal,  1 890,  p.  1 32, 
Plate  II.,  No.  I)  ;  and  there  havo  been,  I  believe,  delicate  flat  pans  and 
smiill  bowls,  like  the  "  food  vessels  "  which  sometimes  accompany  inter- 
ments. I  havo  fragments  of  pottery  which  illustrate  these  several 
classes.  All  this  is  in  keeping  with  what  we  may  naturally  espect  would 
be  the  requirements  of  the  age.  A  few  of  the  types  may  have  been 
moulded  immediately  on  bronze  originals,  or  a  few  specimens  of  pottery, 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  been  suggested  by  bronze  originals,  may 
have  been  imitated ;  but,  on  tbe  whole,  native  traditions  are  adhered  to 
wilh  great  tenacity,  and  native  art  still  appears  vigorous.  There  ifl  no 
evidence  of  a  very  intimate  or  lively  intercourse  with  Roman  Britain, 
The  potter's  wheel  does  not  seeta  to  have  been  in  use.  The  articles  that 
found  their  way  hither  were,  no  doubt,  priEcd  in  proportion  to  their 
rarity.  A  few  personal  ornaments — a  few  bronze  pins  and  rings,  and  a 
few  beads  ol  glass  and  jet — remain  to  suggest  that  there  may  have  been 
more  valuable  objects  in  their  possession. 

Three  circumstances  may  have  led  to  the  gradual  depletion  of  these 
localities.  The  N.  K  of  Ireland— the  lands  of  tbe  Picts,  the  Cntthnt— 
was  the  quarter  from  which  Britain  was  harrassed  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Bomans  in  the  bcgintiing  of  the  fifth  century,  and  some  of  the  in- 
habitants may  have  left  their  homes  on  these  marauding  expeditions 
abroad.  A  similar  exodus  may  have  taken  place  when  the  Scots  invaded 
and  settled  in  Scotland. 

The  second  cause  was  probably  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  If  the  mnuufacture  of  burial-urns  consti- 
tuted a  large  amount  of  the  local  industry  of  the  sandhills,  as  it  ap- 
parently did,  the  demand  would  decrease  in  the  sauie  proportion  as  tbe 
new  faith  spread  in  county  Antrim  and  county  Down,  and  inhamatlon 
more  and  more  superseded  cremation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  class  of  beads, 
which,  I  believe,  came  in  a  few  t  enturies  later  with  the  monastic  institu- 
tions'—the spiral  thread  beads,  aud  cognate  clas.-cs,  •/iiiima/,  ISSl,  p,  363, 
have  hitherto  not  been  met  with  in  these  localities.  The  population 
would  scatter  by  degrees,  and  the  sites  would  begin  to  be  gradually  over- 

'  I  found  o 
broken  blade  f>i  n' 


the  Fortstevut  SutidhilU  what  I  tliitik  I  can 
but  failing  to  recognise  it  at  tbe  timi 
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grown.  Accordingly,  I  should  not  expect  to  find  anything  of  a  very 
marked  character  later  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  a.d.  500  or 
600. 

The  third,  and  I  think  final  cause  of  dif^persion,  was  the  fear  of  the 
Danes,  whose  incursions  hegan  in  the  eighth  century.  Any  of  the  old 
inhahifants,  who  might  still  have  remained,  would  go  inland.  The  Isle 
of  Man  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  Dundrum  would  not  he 
safe  with  such  neighbours.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  reached  Coleraine  and 
the  Bann,  the  few  who  might  be  still  living  at  Whitepark  Bay,  Port- 
stewart,  and  Grangemore,  if  any  such  existed,  would  remove  from 
localities  so  much  exposed. 

AH  three  causes  have  this  in  common,  that  they  point  to  a  gradual 
and  leisurely  evacuation  of  the  sandhills;  and  this  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  absence  of  many  things  which  the  inhabitants  would  take 
with  them  in  migrating  to  other  places,  and  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in 
their  original  settlements. 


(     14     ) 


THE  MANOR  OF  MALLOW  IN  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Bt  HENBT  F.  BEBBY,  M.A. 

Tn  early  times,  Fermoy,  or  Armoy,  Orrery,  Kilmore,  and  Clangibbon, 
formed  the  principality  of  the  Sept  of  the  O'Keeffes  in  the  county 
Cork,  and  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  the  first-named  district  was 
granted  to  one  of  the  Le  Flemings,  on  the  marriage  of  whose  daughter 
Amy  with  a  De  Rupe  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  that  family,  and 
the  tract  is  to  this  day  spoken  of  as  Roche's  country.  Historical  inves- 
tigation has  now  disclosed  the  circumstances  under  which  that  portion  of 
it  known  as  the  manor  of  Mallow^  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  De 
Rupes,  or  Roches,  to  become  a  possession  of  the  Desmond  Fitz  Geralds ; 
and  they  are  to  be  found  detailed  in  an  Inquisition,'  calendared  in  Mr. 
Sweetman's  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  (1252-1284,  p.  428). 

From  this  Inquisition,  taken  at  Kilmallock  on  Saturday  next  after  the 
Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Yincula  (8th  August),  1282,  before  Sir  Fromund 
le  Brun,  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  lands  and  tenements  which  John 
Fitz  Thomas  had  been  seized  of,  it  appears  that  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice 
(his  grandson)  gave  a  '^  theodum  "  (theudum,  an  equivalent  for  the  Irish 
territorial  denomination  of  Tuath,  a  district),  which  he  owned  at  Kerry- 
lochnam,^  in  the  county  of  Connaught,  as  heir  of  his  grandfather,  to 
Henry  de  Roche  in  exchange  for  the  manor  of  Moyale,  Co.  Cork,  worth 
70  marks,  with  the  dower  of  the  Lady  Ellen,  wife  of  Henry  de  Roche, 
the  younger,  50  marks  per  annum,  moreover,  being  receivable  by  said 
Henry  de  Roche  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Limerick ;  Fitz  Maurice  was 
found  to  render  40d.y  yearly,  out  of  the  same  manor  to  De  Roche,  and  a 
notice  of  the  latter  being  in  possession  and  holding  Kerrylochnam  of 

1  In  Irish  Magh  Ealla  (the  Moyalla  of  the  *'  Four  Masters"),  which  means  the 
plain  of  the  river  Ealla  or  Alio.  Dr.  Joyce  points  out  that  the  Blackwater  was 
anciently  known  as  the  Alio,  though  at  present  the  name  is  confined  to  a  stream 
flowing  into  it  near  Eanturk.  The  country  between  thut  town  and  Mallow  became 
known  as  Magh-£alla,  which  in  time  settled  down  as  the  name  of  the  town  of  Mallow. 
(See  a  Paper  by  Dr.  Joyce  on  ♦'Spenser's  Irish  Rivers" — Proceedings^  R.I. A,) 

'  The  Inquisition  corrects  Lodge  and  also  Dr.  Smith,  who,  in  his  "  History  of 
Cork,*'  asserts  that  Mallow,  with  several  other  manors,  was  brought  into  the  Desmond 
family  by  the  marriage  of  Maurice  fitz  John  with  JuHana,  heiress  of  Lord  Cogan  of 
Belvoir. 

3  Ciarraighe-Locha-na-naimeadh,  a  territory  comprising  the  south  half  of  the 
Barony  of  Costello,  county  Mayo.  This  Kerry  of  Lough-na-namey  is  now  simply 
called  Kerry  hy  the  natives,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Sloes,  ^m  which  it  takes  its  name, 
is  situate  on  the  boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Bekan  and  Aghamore,  being  now 
more  generally  called  Mannin  Lough.  Downing,  who  wrote  about  1682,  when  the 
name  of  this  lake  was  well  remembered,  puts  the  situation  of  it  beyond  a  doubt  by 
stating. that  the  Castle  of  Mannin  is  situated  in  Lough  Amy.  (From  note,  *' Axmau 
of  the  Four  Masters.") 
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Fits  Geralda  is  to   be   found  in    the    above    series   of    Calendars 
'  (1293-1301,  p.  258). 

The  motives  whieh  actuated  Pitz  Slauriee  in  eEEetting  this  oxclinnge 
would  not  seem  far  to  seek  :  anxiety,  doubtless,  to  consolidate  hie  pos- 
geseions  led  to  the  tlisposnl  of  an  estate  which  lay  so  far  beyond  the 
Shannon,  remote  from  his  other  landed  property  ;  while  in  exchange  for 
it  he  obtained  so  fair  and  eligible  a  manor  as  that  of  Unllow,  whose 
position,  commaniling  a  most  important  ford  on  the  Blockwater,  made  its 
acquisition  eminently  desirable.  The  manor  remained  in  possession  o£ 
the  Fitz  Geralds  of  Desmond  until  the  forfeiture  of  their  wide  domains 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  A.  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  who 
the  John  Fitz  Thomas  and  Tliomas  Fitz  Maurice  mentioned  in  the  Inqui- 
sition were,  TIjc  former,  known  also  as  John  of  Callan,  was  great 
grandson  of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  who  came  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow, 
and  he  was  slain  in  a  great  battle  against  the  Mac  Cnrthys,  fought  at 
Callan,  near  Kcnroare,  24th  July,  1261,  in  which  combat  fell  also 
Sfaurice,  his  son  and  heir.  Maurice  left  a  son  Thomas  (Nappagh),  who 
was  a  more  infant  at  the  time  his  father  and  grandfather  were  slain,  for 

^he  only  attained  his  majority  in  128*2,  when  as  grandson  and  heir  of 
7ohn  Fitz  Thomas  he  prayed  restitution  of  his  inheritance.  On  13th 
April  in  that  year  the  King  issued  a  writ,  under  which  the  Inquisition 
noticed  aborc,  was  taken.  It  was  this  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  Fitz  John, 
then,  who  effected  the  exchange  of  territory  with  his  kinsman  De  Rupe. 
Se  was  a  powerful  nobleman,  and  held  the  high  office  of  Justiciary  of 
Ireland,  succeeding  William  de  Oddingseles  in  1295.  The  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  record  hia  death  in  1298  in  these  words:  "Thomas 
Fitz  Maurice,  a  Baron  of  the  Geraldines,  usually  called  the  Crooked  heir, 
,  died."     By  Margaret,  his  wife,  who  i  "  ~' 

rat,  he  left,  with  others,  a  son  Mau 
I'lCitrl  of  Desmond. 

By  a  Privy  Seal,  dated  at  Alnwick,  in  1298,  the  King  commanded  the 
Rjusticiary  of  Ireland  to  search  the  writings  and  muniments  whereby 
■^omas  Fitz  Maurice,  deceased,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  were  enfeoffed, 
Kind  ehe  dowered,  and  to  cause  her  to  have  her  rightful  dower.  Sheafter- 
■  »ards  (without  the  King's  licence)  married  Reginald  Russell,  a  contempt 
t  for  which  both  were  heavily  fined.  The  wardship  and  marriage  of  her 
P- eldest  son  Thomas  (who,  however,  died  in  his  nonage)  were  granted  to 
a  de  Berkelye,  a  creditor  of  hia  father,  who  owed  large  sums  at  the 
timo  of  his  decease.  The  value  of  the  lands  of  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice, 
the  first  of  that  long  line  of  Desmondfl  who  held  the  manor  of  Mallow, 
was  certified  by  the  Justimry  at  the  sum  of  £595  3».  2i(i. 

Shortly  after  its  acquisition  by  him,  namely,  on  the  28th  April,  1286, 

he  had  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  certain  customs,  to  aid  him  in  enclosing 

his  vills  of  Traylli  (Tralee)  and  Moyal,   iind  in  keeping  secure  the  suid 

^^^  Tills  and  the  neighbouring  parts.     These  customs  were  to  bo  exacted  for 


1  of  King  Edward  the 
,  who,  in  1329,  was  created 
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a  period  of  seven  years,  and  a  list  of  the  principal  articles  enumerated  in 
the  grant  will  give  some  idea  of  the  goods  and  merchandise  brought  into 
the  district  or  commonly  used  at  this  early  period. 

Each  quarter  of  wheat  for  sale,  i^d. ;  horse,  ox,  or  cow,  ^d, ;  each 
hide  of  same,  fresh,  salt,  or  tanned,  ^d. ;  a  cart  with  salt  meat  for 
sale,  ^d. ;  five  pigs,  id. ;  ten  gammons,  id. ;  fresh  salmon  for  sale,  id. ; 
lamprey  for  sale  before  Easter,  id. ;  every  ten  sheep  or  .goats.  Id. ;  ten 
fleeces,  id. ;  every  hundred  skins  of  unshorn  sheep  or  skins  of  goats, 
stags,  hinds,  or  fallow  deer.  Id. ;  every  hundred  skins  of  lambs,  cheverils, 
hares,  rabbits,  foxes,  cats,  and  squirrels  for  sale,  id. ;  each  hundred 
of  linen  cloth,  Irish,  Id. ;  each  cloth  of  silk  with  gold  (samite,^  diapre,* 
and  baudekyn'),  id. ;  each  cloth  of  silk  without  gold,  and  chef  de  cendallo^ 
affortiato,  id. ;  each  cartload  of  sea  fish  sold,  4d.  ;  each  hogshead  of 
wine  sold,  1  Jrf. ;  horse  load  of  cinders,  id. ;  do.  of  honey.  Id. ;  cartload 
of  iron,  Id. ;  do.  of  tan,  id. ;  prisage  of  suet  and  grease.  Id. ;  every 
2000  onions,  ^d. ;  each  millstone,  id. ;  quarter  of  salt  or  flour,  id. ;  horse 
load  of  garlic,  id. ;  1000  herrings,  id. ;  each  weigh  of  cheese  and  butter, 
id. ;  every  dozen  horse  loads  of  coal  for  sale,  id. ;  1000  nails  (for  roofs  of 
houses)  on  sale,  Id. ;  cauldron  for  brewing,  id. ;  every  hundred  horse- 
shoes and  clout  nails  for  carts,  id. 

Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  Lord  of  the  Manor 
until  1298,  when,  on  his  decease,  the  usual  Inquisition  and  extents  were 
taken.  The  portion  relating  to  Mallow  affords  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation not  hitherto  published. 

Annexed  is  a  translation  of  the  document,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  London* : — 

Extent  of  the  Makob  of  Motale, 

which  belonged  to  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice,  who  died  on  Wednesday  next 
after  the  Feast  of  Holy  Trinity,  made  there  on  Monday  next  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Benedict  the  Abbot,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  by  the  underwritten, 

Luke  de  Rupe.  Nicholas  Scurlag. 

Gerald  de  Rupe.  John  fitz  Walter. 

Gilbert  le  Myneter.  William  le  Mercer. 

Robert  fitz  Walter.  William  de  Rupe. 

PhiUp  the  Clerk.  Philip  fitz  Stephen. 

Adam  le  Wyte.  Robert  Malenf aunt. 


1  Rich  silk  embroidered  with  gold. 

'  Gold  embroidery  on  a  rich  ground. 

'Now  called  brocade, 

*  Fine  or  Cyprus  silk,  from  the  Italian  Zendalo. 

^  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Handcock,  of  that  Department,  for  hafing 
kindly  made  a  copy  from  the  original  record,  the  MiJlow  portion  of  which  is  in  a 
decayed  state. 
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J.  I       Which  jurors  say  upon  their  oath  that  there  are 

j  there  in  the  demesne  eight  score  acres  of  arable  land, 
whereof  they  extend  each  acre  by  the  year  at  2d.,  together  with  pasture 
of  meadow  there,  and  no  more,  because  it  is  so  poor  and  wasted  that  no 
one  is  willing  to  rent  it ;  and  there  are  seven  score  sixteen  acres  of  arable 
land  in  demesne  at  Tulaughynlegh,  whereof  they  extend  each  acre  at 
its  true  value  by  the  year  at  6d.,  and  there  are  there  eight  acres  of 
meadow,  whereof  they  extend  each  acre  by  the  year  at  4d. ;  also  they 
extend  the  pasture  of  Tylaughynlegh  togettier  with  easement  of  woods 
by  the  year  at  Ss. ;  also  they  extend  the  pasture  of  the  tenants  of  Moyal 
together  with  profit  of  woods  at  Ss.  by  the  year. 

Total,  cxiijV  iiij*. 

*Free  Tenants     I     ^^^®  ^®  Rupe  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at  Gort- 

)  auchmor,  and  pays  thereout  yearly  40*.,  and  makes 
suit  at  the  Court  of  Moyal'  from  quindene  to  quindene.  Gilbert  le 
Myneter  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at  Balygorman  and  pays  thereout  by 
the  year  ld«.  4d.y  and  makes  suit.  Philip  the  Clerk  holds  thirty  acres  of 
land  at  Lecrom  (or  Letrora),  and  pays  thereout  yearly  13*.  4rf.,  and  makes 
suit.  John,  son  of  Eeymund  de  Kupe,  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at 
Baythel .  .  han,  and  pays  thereout  yearly,  15rf.,  and  makes  suit.  Gerald 
de  Bupe  holds  two  carucates  of  land  at  Tuleghynleth,  and  renders  thereout 
yearly  one  pair  of  spurs  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  makes  suit. 
William  de  la  Pulle  holds  one  carucate  of  land  at  Dromlagan,  and  makes 
suit  at  the  Court  of  Tylauchynleth  without  rent ;  also  the  burgagers  of 
the  vill  of  Moyale  hold  three  carucates  of  land  in  their  burgages,  and 
pay  thereout  yearly  67'  9'  and  make  suit  at  the  Hundred,'  from  quindene 
to  quindene. 

Total,  vii".  V.  viij^ 

y  \     Geoffrey  le  Here  *  holds  40  a.  of  land  in  farm,  and  pays 

)  thereout  yearly,  13V  4**. 
Robert  fitz  Walter  holds  three  carucates  of  land  in  Tylauchynleth,  and 
pays  thereout  yearly,  21*. 

Total,  xV.  i*. 

1  See  further,  p.  22. 

'  The  Coart  Baron  was  one  which  every  lord  of  a  manor  held  within  his  own 
precinct,  an  inseparable  incident  to  a  manor,  which  must  be  held  by  prescription,  as  it 
cannot  be  created  at  this  day :  there  could  be  no  Courts  Baron  at  Common  Law  with- 
out Freeholders.— (Jacob's  "  Law  Dictionary.**) 

'  The  Hundred  Court  is  onlv  a  larger  Cuurt  Baron,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  particular  Hundred  instead  of  a  Manor.  The  free  suitors  are  here  the 
Judges,  and  the  Steward  the  Registrar,  as  in  case  of  a  Court  Baron. — Il/id. 

*  See  further,  p.  19.  He  was  Rector  of  Mallow,  and  died  a  year  or  two  after 
this  {eir,  1801). 

#oua.  S.S.A.I.,  VOL.  IT.,  PT.  I.,  6th  sbr.  C 
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L    dfthBtfth      I     '^^^  there  is  half  a  carncate  of  land  at 

)  Balygorman  which  hetaghs  hold,  which  they 
extend  by  the  year  in  time  of  peace  at  40' ;  and  there  are  two  carucatea 
of  land  at  Balyclery  which  they  extend  by  the  year  in  time  of  peace 
at  68«  8^ 

Total,  iiij".  xiijV  viij*. 

And  there  is  one  mill  at  Moyale,  whereof  they  extend  two  parts  at  5^.,  and 
a  tbird  part  was  assigned  to  Ellen,  who  was  wife  of  Henry  de  [Bupe]  ; 
and  there  is  another  mill  at  Tylauchynleth,  which  they  extend  by  the 
year  at  20*.     [  ] 

also  they  extend  a  garden  there  together  with  [  ] 

20*.     [  ]   profits  of  the  hundred 

there  [  ]. 

The  remainder  of  the  document  is  illegible,  but  the  portion  set  out 
above  shows  that  the  manor  was  fully  constituted  in  1298,  while  the 
Inquisition  of  1282  proves  that  at  a  still  more  remote  period  manorial 
rights  were  exercised  by  the  De  Eupes.  The  names  of  seven  of  the  dis- 
tricts comprised  within  the  manor  have  been  preserved ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  at  a  distance  of  six  hundred  years  only  one  denomi- 
nation out  of  that  number  would  appear  to  have  survived  (in  a  slightly 
different  form)  to  our  own  time.  Dromlagan  may  possibly  be  the  present 
Dromsligo,  and  Gortauchmor  was  so  called  certainly  up  to  1613,  when 
the  name  appears  in  a  Patent ;  but  the  townland  of  Lackanalooha  (trans- 
lated in  the  Ordnance  Survey  Name  Book,  **  the  hillside  of  the  ashes  "  ) 
would  appe€u:  to  represent  what  was  anciently  Tylauchynlegh.  This, 
the  most  important  of  the  places  enumerated  in  the  Valuation,  contained 
1400  acres,  had  its  manor  court  and  mill  distinct  from  those  of  Mallow, 
while  the  names  of  the  free  tenants  and  farmers  who  occupied  the  land 
are  supplied.  The  name  appears  in  four  forms  in  the  document,  viz.  : — 
Tulauchynlegh,  Tylauchynlegh,  Tuleghynleth,  and  Tylaughynleth,  and 
in  some  pleadings  before  the  Justiciary  in  bis  court  held  at  Butte- 
vant,  23  Edward  I.,  it  occurs  as  Tulauchynley  and  Tullathynle.  Ttdach 
meaning  a  small  hill,  and  Lackan  a  hill-side,  the  former  may  have  merged 
in  the  latter,  or  either  form  have  been  used  indifferently  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  word,  and  '*  Lackinlea,"  found  in  an  Inquisition  of 
1638,  '^  Lackenyloagh  "  of  an  Inquisition  taken  in  1611,  with  ''  Leaky- 
nolwohy,"  mentioned  in  a  Patent  of  1613,  supply  the  intermediate  stages 
between  the  ancient  form  and  the  present  name. 

The  townland  of  Lackanalooha  now  contains  only  70  acres,  but  in 
the  thirteenth  century  the  denomination  of  Tulachynley  probably  included 
Annabella,  Scarteen,  Lodge,  and  the  district  to  the  west  of  the  town  of 
Mallow. 


The  proceedings'  before  the  Justiciarj  just  mentioned,  which  took 
place  about  1295,  would  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  matters 
connected  with  the  exchange  of  territory  between  Henry  de  Rupe  and 
Thomas  Fitz  Maurice.  Adam  fitz  Adara  do  Rupo  came  into  Court  at 
Buttevant,  and  bound  himsell  to  warrant  (if  necessary)  any  part  of  Fitz 
Maurice's  lands  at  Tulaohynley,  which  he  might  recover  from  Edmund 
de  Rupe,  who  hud  been  culled  to  warranty  in  a  plea  of  mori  d'anceitor, 
unit  he  agreed  that  Boid  Thomas  should  liold  the  lands  to  himself  and  hia 
heirs  freely  and  quietly  for  ever,  as  far  aa  he  (Adam)  and  hia  heirs  were 
concemed- 

On  Sunday,  in  the  vigil  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Justiciary's  Court  v&a  held  at  Mallow,  he  having  been  obliged  to  transfer 
his  sittings  from  Buttevunt  iu  coueequentre  of  the  inferior  nature  of  the 
victuals  and  accommodation  provided  for  him  by  that  town,  the  com- 
munity of  which  was  formally  cited  Ut  answer  for  such  disregard  to  the 
proper  entertainment  of  so  exalted  a  personage. 

At  the  date  of  the  Inquisition,  GeofEroy  !e  Here,  whose  name  occurs 
as  holding  40  acres  of  land,  was  rector  of  Mallow  ;  and  on  his  death  some- 
time ia  the  year  1301,  there  was  a  dispute  aa  to  the  appointment  of  hia 
successor,  the  circumstances  of  which,  as  illustrating  life  at  the  period  in 
the  parish,  are  of  much  interest,  especially  as  the  story  now  appears  for 
the  first  time.  The  presentation  to  the  rectory  was  believed  to  be  in  the 
Fitz  Gerald  family,  and  as  the  hing  held  the  wardship  of  the  heir 
(Thomas  fitz  Thomas),  he  presented  Henry  de  Thrapeston,  clerk,  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  Justiciary's  Court,  to  the  vacant  living.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  tho  De  Rupes  had  disposed  of  their  paramount  interest  in 
the  manor  nearly  twenty  years  before,  they  professed  to  believe  that  the 
patronage  still  appertained  to  them,  and,  no  doubt,  relying  on  the  heir's 
minority,  and  the  fact  that  his  guardian  (though  the  Sovereign  himself) 
was  at  euch  a  distance,  and  with  tho  connivance  of  a  friendly  diocesan 
who  resided  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  William  de  Kupe  of  Bally- 
magooly  nominated  his  cousin  Philip  fitz  Luke  de  Bupe.  The  latter,  as 
Philip  the  Clerk,  is  found  in  the  Extent  to  hold  30  acres  at  Letrom  or 
Lecrom,  and  was,  possibly,  son  of  Luke  de  Bupe,  one  of  the  jurors  to 
whom  land  at  Oortuuchmore  is  set  out. 

Notwithstanding  that  De  Thrapeston  was  admitted  and  instituted  by 
the  bishop  in  the  church  of  Mallow,  Philip  fitz  Luke  de  Eupe,  William 
fitz  Luke  de  Rupe,  Henry  fitz  Luke  de  Hupe,  and  Henry  the  Clerk  of 
Mallow,  with  other  evil  doers,  entered  the  church  with  an  armed  force, 

'  Tbeae  pniceedings,  logvlher  nith  the  documcDU  from  whieli  were  compiled  the 
Buhaequent  account  nf  the  diapiile  as  to  the  right  of  preaentalion  to  the  Rectory  uf 
Mallow,  and  ita  con  sequences,  are  taken  from  the  Inmsct-ipls  of  the  Flea  and 
Memoranda  Rolls,  Edward  1.,  made  undei  [he  aupLTinlendeiice  of  Ibe  Record  Com- 
ijiisiionen,  which  were  transferred  from  tlie  fiei-iQingham  Tower  to  the  Public  Record 
Offiee.  Tliese  RoUa  conlain  mines  of  information  for  historical  students,  and  they 
1. .  i.;.u__. :„.j   .!._   -"mtioD  which   their  undoubted  importanco  justly 

C  2 
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80  as  to  disturb  De  Thrapeston  in  his  possession,  and  so  unseemly  must 
the  proceedings  have  been,  that  the  sheriff  was  commanded  to  hold  an 
inquiry  in  person  in  the  church.  During  its  progress,  Philip  asserted 
that  he  had  done  no  injury,  inasmuch  as  he  was  rector  and  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  such  and  instituted  by  the  Bishop  :  clearly,  there  was  a  family 
conspiracy  to  oust  the  royal  nominee,  and  the  Bishop  must  have  endea- 
voured to  oblige  both  parties ;  at  all  events,  Philip  produced  the  episcopal 
sanction  to  his  appointment,  portion  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

"Brother  Nicholas,^  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  to  his  son  William 
Otorp,  acting  for  Master  Maurice,  Archdeacon  of  Cloyne  in  the 
Deanery  of  Fermoy  and  Muscrydonegan,  greeting]  Whereas  the 
rectory  of  the  church  of  Mallow  is  vacant  by  the  death  of  Master 
Geoffrey  le  Hore,  formerly  rector,  we  admit  to  said  rectory, 
Philip  de  Eupe,  clerk,  on  the  presentation  of  William,  son  of  Sir 
Philip  de  Rupe,  &c. 

**  Dated  at  Kilmaclenyn'  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Peter  in 
Cathedra,  a.d.  1301." 

In  addition,  he  produced  the  Letters  of  Presentation — 

"  To  the  Reverend  Father  in  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne^ 
William  de  Rupe,  greeting !  Whereas  the  rectory  of  the  church 
of  Moyhale  is  vacant,  the  right  of  patronage  of  which  is  judged 
to  belong  to  us,  we  present  to  you  our  clerk  and  cousin,  Philip 
fitz  Luke  de  Rupe,  bearer  of  these  presents,"  &c. 

**  Dated  at  Balyraagole,  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Patrick,  80th 
year." 

The  King  issued  further  writs,  but  Philip  succeeded  in  drawing  hia 
rival  and  the  Bishop  both  into  a  suit  in  **a  Court  of  Christianity," 
(t.tf.)  the  Ecclesiastical  or  Christian  Court  of  the  Diocese,  as  opposed  to 
the  civil  tribunal. 

During  the  proceedings  which  ensued,  William  fitz  Philip  de  Kupe 
and  Lucas  de  Rupe  came  to  their  kinsman's  aid  as  sureties,  &c  ;  an  out- 
lawry, however,  was  pronounced  against  him,  which  was  annulled  later 
on ;  but  in  1306,  five  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  dispute,  Philip 

1  Friar  Nicholas  de  Effingham,  an  Englishman,  who  heoame  Bishop  1284,  and  held 
the  office  till  his  death  in  1320.  Dr.  Brady  helieves  him  to  have  been  the  first  of  ^e 
Cloyne  Bishops  who  was  certainly  English. 

'  The  Bishops  of  Cloyne  had  a  residence  at  this  place,  which  is  ahout  four  milfts 
N.W.  of  Mallow,  and  now  forms  portion  of  the  estate  of  C.  R.  Purdon  Co»t6,  £8q. 
Bishop  David  Mac  Kelly  formed  a  kind  of  missionary  settlement  here  about  1228,  aiid 
hrought  over  English  artizans,  who  were  governed  by  the  **  Law  of  Bristol.*'  Ses 
**  Pipa  Colmanni,"  edited  by  Dr.  Caiilfleld ;  also  an  interesting  Pa^r  on  this  early 
settlement,  and  the  remains,  &c.,  at  Kilmaclenine  {Proceedinffa  R.LA.^  2nd  series, 
vol.  ii.),  by  Rev.  T.  Olden,  who  gives  a  short  rentmi  of  it  ia  his  recently  pttUished 
*•  Church  of  Ireland." 


I 
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I de  Rupe,  who,  nitli  tlie  assistance  of  his  friends,  bad  ina<le  bo  spirited  ft 
flght  in  defence  of  hia  Bopposed  rights,  was  ordered  to  be  eommitted  to 
goo!.  lie  is  only  to  be  known  then  as  "  Philip  tlie  Clerk,"  not  as  Rector 
of  Mallow ;  and  Henry  de  Thrapeston  munt  be  held  to  have  succeeded 
GeofErej  le  Hore  iu  that  position. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  De  Thrapeslon'a  fate  to  becorae  involred 

Kin  law  proceedings,  and  further  trouble  was  in  store  for  him  ia  conoesion 

I  ^th  hia  church  :  he  had  entered,  iu  1 3D  6,  into  a  contract  with  one  Philip 

L  O'Maly  for  the  erection  of  a  chancel,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  the  con- 

t  tractor  before  the  Court  for  a  breach  of  his  engagement.     From  the  use 

'  of  the  word  "  construendo  "  in  the  original  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 

church  had  not  prcvioiisly  been  provided  with  a  chancel.     An  interesting 

picture  IB  presented  by  this  new  English  clergyman,  full  of  English  ideas 

as  to  fitting  and  ornate  stiuctureB,  dissatialjcd  with  the  old  fabric,  and 

finding  his  early  efEorts  to  secure  a  more  comtaodiouH  building  for  public 

I  vorship  for  a  time  thwarted. 

The  sherilf  was  commanded  to  distrain  of  O'Maly's  goods,  two  offers 
I  value  half  a  mark  and  com  in  haggard  to  the  rolue  of  one  mark.  Gilly- 
I  Patrick  Odahil,  Simon  O'JIalyr,  and  Henry  O'Malyr  became  his  sureties, 
I  and  from  their  names  it  is  evident  that  the  contractor  and  his  friends  be- 
I  longed  to  the  Irish  of  the  district,  Hot  only  was  De  Thrapeston  involved  in 
PIbw,  but  the  holding  of  the  Court  of  Christianity,  mentioned  above,  was 
f  A  source  of  serious  trouble  to  its  presiding  judge,  David,  jirior  of 
■Suttevant,  who  was  attached  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  holding  a  plea 
Tngarding  the  advowson  of  Moyale,  which  belonged  to  the  King,  after  the 
•  King  hud  issued  hia  writ  of  pmhibition.  On  tlie  trial,  William  de  Berde- 
rfeld  m  prosecutor  for  the  Crown,  asserted  that  in  Mich.  34th  year  (1305), 
e  church  of  Kinaale,  in  the  presence  of  David  fitz  Henry  Ue  Hupe, 
Muster  Adam  Copiner,  Roger  Oweyn,  Liike  de  Rupe  of  Moyale,  Luke  htz 
Luke,  and  Philip  de  Rupe,  the  SEud  writ  was  delivered  to  William 
O'holeghun,   Canon   of  Ross,   comniiBaary   of   the    piior,    prohibiting   Ilia 

I  holding  this  plea  at  the  suit  of  Philip  de  Rupe,  who  claimed  the  church 
under  a  nomination  of  Williaui  de  Rupe,  against  whom  the  King  claimed 
tile  advowson.  The  Prior  and  suld  William  pressed  the  writ  against 
ZTicliolas,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  aud  Henry  de  Thrapeston,  who  was  instituted 
Bnd  admitted,  but  whom  I'tiilip  had  driven  from  thu  church.  The  prior 
of  Ruttcvant  made  answer  that  he  had  held  no  pica  after  His  Majesty's 
writ  had  been  served  on  him,  a  statotncnt  which  the  King's  advocato 
contradicted,  but  the  matt^-r  does  nut  seuui  to  have  gone  further. 

The  right  of  sanctuary  would  appear  to  have  been  claimed  in  the 
thurch  of  MaUow,  as  an  entry  in  the  Plea  Roll  transcripts  recoids  the  fact 
tUat  in  the  29tli  year  of  Edward  I.  (1301)  one  John  Scorkg  fled  thither 
for  refuge,  after  having  caused  the  death  of  Christiana  le  Nongle :  he  was 
outlawed,  and  his  goods,  when  seized,  w*re  found  worth  40rf. ;  a  Nicholas 
[  Scurlag  was  one  of  thu  jurors  named  in  the  extent  of  1298,  and  oue  of 
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the  same  name  was  appointed  to  cany  out,  in  the  town  of  Mallow,  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  (Edward  I.)  against  the  base  coin  known  a» 
Pollards  and  Crocards. 

In  the  taxation  of  1306,  the  Church  of  Mallow  was  valued  at  £11,  of 
which  the  tenth  was  put  down  at  20*.^  As  the  names  of  two  of  the  early 
rectors  of  the  church,  not  hitherto  known,  have  been  placed  on  record 
above,  it  may  be  well,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  add 
the  name  of  another,  although  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period.  In  a 
catalogue'  of  those  assigned  to  receive  assessments  of  the  clergy,  49 
Edward  III.  {circa  1376),  occurs  the  name  of  Richard  Caveton,  prior  of 
Villa  Pontis  (Bridgetown)  "  persona  de  Moyall." 

But  to  return  to  the  Extent  printed  above,  it  will  have  been  noticed 
that  the  lands  comprising  the  manor  are  divided*  into  four  classes: — 
1,  demesne  lands  ;  2,  those  held  by  free  tenants ;  3,  those  let  to  farmers ; 
and  4,  the  Betagh's  lands. 

There  were  160  acres  of  arable  land  in  the  demesne  at  Mallow,  each  of 
which  was  valued  at  no  more  than  2il.,  because  it  was  so  poor  and 
wasted  that  no  one  was  willing  to  rent  it ;  the  lawless  and  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  would  account  for  this,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
uncertainties  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  attendant  on  the  proper  work- 
ing of  a  large  manor  at  the  period.  There  were,  further,  140  acres  arable 
at  Tulaughynlegh,  valued  at  6rf.  each  acre,  with  8  acres  meadow,  worth 
4</.  each ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  land  at  this  latter  place  should 
have  been  of  greater  value  than  that  at  MaUow  itself.  What  is  called  the 
pasture  of  the  tenants  of  Mallow  and  profit  of  woods  is  valued  at  precisely 
the  same  sum  as  for  Tulaughynlegh,  namely,  3*. 

With  regard  to  the  free  tenancies,  the  largest  amount  of  land  held  by 
one  man  was  two  carucates'  owned  by  Gerald  de  Rupe  at  Tuleghynleth 
and  for  which  he  was  bound  to  present  a  pair  of  spurs  at  Michaelmas  in 
each  year.  It  is  interesting  to  find  this  knightly  form  of  tenure  existing 
in  the  manor,  and  in  these  feudal  times,  a  knight's  spurs  were  more  than 
a  merely  ornamental  expression  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  lands  were 
held. 

The  lands  let  to  free  tenants  were  Gortauchmor,  Balygorman,  Letrom, 
Raythel  .  .  ban  and  Dromlagan ;  and  each  of  the  tenants  held  one  cam- 
cate,  save  Gerald  de  Rupe,  who  held  two,  and  Philip  the  Clerk,  whose 
land  at  Letrom  only  amounted  to  30  acres.  All  these  presumably  did  suit 
at  the  court  at  Mallow,  but  William  de  la  PuUe  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  done  suit  at  the  court  at  Tylauchynlcth,  without  rent.  Three  caru- 
cates  are  assigned  to  the  burgagers  of  Mallow,  who  did  suit  at  the  Hun- 
dred court,  and  their  rents  amounted  to  77s.  9d. 

A  general  impression  prevails  that,  as  a  town.  Mallow  can  only  date 

^  Sweetman's  Calendar.  *  Calendar  of  the  Patent  Rolls. 

'  The  carucate  was  120  acres  of  arable  land,  equal  to  about  260  acres  statute 
measure. 
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{rom  the  period  when  King  James  the  First  made  a  grant  to  Lady 
Jephson,  but  the  Extent  we  are  considering  proves  that  its  origin  may 
be  traced  to  a  much  more  distant  period,  and  while  (as  we  have  seen) 
Thomas  fitz  Maurice  of  Desmond  had  a  grant  of  customs  to  aid  him  in 
enclosing  his  vill  of  Mallow  in  the  year  1286,  the  vill  itself  may  have 
existed  even  long  prior  to  that  date. 

The  only  farmers  named  are  Geoifrey  le  Hore  and  Robert  fitz  Walter, 
whose  respective  rents  seem  as  disproportionate  as  their  holdings ;  for 
^hile  the  former  paid  13«.  4d.  for  40  acres  (being  at  the  rate  of  4d,  per 
acre),  the  latter  only  paid  2ld.  for  three  carucates  of  land  in  Tylauchyn- 
leth.  At  this  period,  the  firmarii,  or  farmers,  were  generally,  like  the 
betaghs,  Irish  occupiers,  but  in  the  manor  of  Mallow  the  only  two  named 
are  Anglo-Normans,  as,  of  course,  were  all  the  free  tenants.  Many  of 
the  agricultural  burgagers  of  the  town  may  possibly  have  been  Irish,  and 
it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  Extent  does  not  furnish  their  names. 
Qeo&cey  le  Hore  added  to  his  income,  as  rector,  by  farming  a  small  tract 
of  land,  but  he  can  hardly  be  included  under  the  term  '^  firmarius.'' 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  the  betaghs  and  their  condition 
under  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers,  and  it  is  disappointing  that  the  Extent 
does  not  supply  more  precise  information  with  regard  to  them  in  this 
district.  They  were  the  Irish  cottiers,  whose  forefathers  had  probably 
occupied  the  same  lands,  and  cultivated  them  under  their  own  chieftains, 
as  their  descendants  did  now  under  the  Norman  settlers. 

In  the  Manor  of  Mallow,  half  a  carucate  (about  125  acres  statute 
measure)  was  in  the  hands  of  betaghs  at  Bally gorman  valued  at  40«., 
equivalent  to  about  4d.  per  acre,  while  two  carucates  (about  500  acres 
statute),  held  by  the  same  class  in  Balyclery,  are  valued  at  5Ss.  Sd.,  being 
about  1-^.  per  acre. 

It  would  be  important  that  the  numbers  of  the  betagii  should  have 
been  supplied,  but  they  are  rarely  mentioned  individually  in  documents 
of  this  kind.  From  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  them  in  the  Manor  of 
Mallow,  which  must  have  been  of  a  poor  description,  it  seems  probable 
that  they  formed  a  village  community. 

The  Pipe-Roll  of  Cloyne  sets  out  foity -eight  joint  tenants  on  the 
neighbouring  church  lands  of  Kilmaclenino,  who  held  no  land  in  any  legal 
sense,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  of  the  labouring  class,  and  were 
probably  serfs. 

Mills  were  common  appendages  to  a  manor,  and  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  lord,  being  sustained  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants,  in  return 
for  which  the  mill  enjoyed  a  monopoly  termed  **  sequela  molendini." 

There  was  a  mill  at  Mallow,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  Ellen,  wife  of 
Henry  de  Rupe,  was  partly  dowered ;  and  there  was  another  mill  at 
Tylauchynleth,  which  seems  to  have  been  more  valuable.  What  has  been 
known  as  the  Manor  Mill  (certainly  from  the  time  of  James  I.)  is  that 
at  Millbrook,  on  the  lands  of  Lower  Quarter  town,  which,  though  at  a 
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considerable  distance  from  the  town,  must  always  have  been  an  important 
and  valuable  one,  from  the  splendid  water-power  which  it  commands.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ancient  water-course  which 
supplied  the  Manor  Mill  of  Mallow,  and  which  had  been  specially  excepted 
from  a  conveyance  of  1668,  was  diverted  in  1826  by  Mr.  John  Dillon 
Croker  (he  being  then  tenant  to  Mr.  Jephson  for  the  mill  and  premises) 
to  supply  the  new  mills  erected  op  the  lands  of  Quartertown,  and  the 
manorial  rights  of  Mr.  Je])hson  and  his  heirs  over  this  ancient  water- 
course were  acknowledged  in  a  memorandum  of  1830,  drawn  up  between 
the  parties,  in  which  Mr.  Jephson  agreed  not  to  enforce  the  restoration  of 
the  said  stream  to  its  ancient  course  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease. 
At  the  sale  of  the  Quartertown  property  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
the  lands  were  sold  subject  to  the  ancient  manoriul  rights  of  suit  and 
service,  and  suit  of  mill  at  the  manor  courts  and  manor  mills  of  Mallow, 
as  reserved  in  the  indenture  made  to  the  Dillons  in  1668. 
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CHTJRCHKS  "WITH  ROUND  TOWERS  IN  NORTHERN  CLATtE. 

(PlBT    I.) 

Bv  THOMAS  JOHNSON  WESTHOPP,  M.A.,  Fn.Low. 

'T'homonb,  the  kingdom  of  "  the  Dalgais  of  the  ChurcheB,"  so  abounds 
in  interesting  ecclesiasticol  reaiaina,'  that  it  -would  be  Iiurd  to 
account  for  the  "  plentiful  sfarcity  "  of  published  descriptiouB  and  draw- 
ings of  the  same,  were  it  not  for  that  characteristic  indifference  in  all 
classes  happily  depicted  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  words,  "  as  plentiful  as 
i  and  almost  as  BiTTiceublo  .  .  ,  Round  Towers  are  fine,  but  you 


Kilnaboy  CLiircli  Mill  Hound  I'l 


can't  get  them  to  stand  apiinBt  uiodom  artillery."  It  is  true  that  the 
words  "this  historic  spot"  and  "historic  Clare"  eToko  much  applause 
in  political  addresses,  but  an  orutur  would  get  little  attention  if  be  set 
forth  the  grounds  for  his  resounding  e])ithets. 

"The  upper  part  of  Dalgais"  (callod  from  its  inhabitants  "  Kinel 


'  In  COnrB  aln 

162  cMilci  (3-  > 
iniDi  of  the  histd 


"), 
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Fermaic/'  and  nearly  corresponding  to  tbe  barony  of  Inchiquin)  possessed 
a  triad  of  churches,  each  adorned  and  dignified  by  a  round  tower ;  they 
were  named  Kill  Inghin^bnoith,  or  Kilnaboy ;  Bath  Blathmaic,  or  Bath ; 
and  Discart  Tola,  or  Dysert  O'Dea.  I  devote  this  Paper  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  their  remains  and  those  at  Dromcliff,  in  the  adjacent  district  of 
'*  Hy  Cormaic  "  or  Islands. 

KiLKABOT. 

Driving  westward  from  Corofin  we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  country 
of  no  small  beauty  and  interest — we  are  on  the  Prince' s-road  ^ — ^famed  in 
the  older  history  of  Clare.  Along  it  marched  the  enthusiastic  army  of 
Prince  Dermot,  in  1317,  to  their  promised  victory  at  Corcomroe  Abbey. 
The  gold en-li aired,  blue-eyed  Prince,  in  his  purple-flowered  mantle,  and 
the  clans  in  their  green,  white,  and  purple  tunics,  with  flashing  weapons, 
passing,  in  defiance,  Inchiquin,  the  stronghold  of  their  foe,  Mahon 
O'Biien,  to  crush  the  rivals  of  their  absent  King,  Mortough. 

Again,  in  1573,  ''the  stone  road,  past  Bohemamicrigh,"  was  the 
chosen  route  of  Teige  O'Brien  when  he  so  imprudently  embarked  on 
the  ruid  which  fattened  *Hhe  wolves  of  the  forest,  the  ravens,  carrion 
crows,  and  ravenous  birds  "  at  Balanchip. 

Passing  *'  river-sides  and  woods  and  heathy  wastes,"  we  now  come 
in  sight  of  Incliiquin  Castle,  where — 

**  Beneath  the  sleeping  mountain  lies  the  fairest  lake  in  Clare."' 

Then  we  skirt  a  grassy  hill,  crowned  by  the  old  church  of  Coad,  and  see, 
facing  us,  the  long  grey  ruin  of  Kilnaboy  on  the  edge  of  a  dreary  table- 
land. It  looks  down  on  a  bend  of  the  Fergus  and  the  ivied  court,  called 
after  De  Clare,  with  distant  views  of  the  pearly-grey  terraced  hills  of 
Burren  to  the  north  and  Slieve  Bemagh,  on  the  eastern  horizon,  across  the 
fighting-ground  of  the  Gael  with  Firbolgs,  and  Danes,  and  English,  from 
Ludlow's  time  back  to — 

«  Those  old  days  that  seem  to  be 
Much  older  than  any  history 
That  is  written  in  any  book." 

Probably  hundreds  of  touiists  to  Lisdoonvama,  before  the  West  Clare 
railway  was  made,  have  looked  on  these  ruins  with  curiosity  as  they 
drove  through  the  deep  cutting  overhung  by  the  ivied  gable  and  grass- 
capped  round  tower,  but  few  have  visited  them  or  attempted  their  full 
description. 

Kilnaboy  Church  is  an  oblong  building,  63  feet  x  20  feet  3  inches 

1  *<  Bohemamicrigh'* :  see  Cathreim  Thoirdhealbhaigh,  <*  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters"  and  **  Life  of  Red  Hugh  0*DonneU,"  pp.  191,  193. 

'  There  is  a  picturesque  but  fanciful  description  of  Inchiauin  and  **  Eillnabuie  " 
in  **The  Monks  of  Kilcrea."  Lord  Dunraven  describes  the  place  in  his  **  Memorials 
of  Adare." 
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internally  ;  it  has  no  cbancel,  and  has  been  so  extensively  repaired,  that 
probably  only  the  western  gable,  and  parts  of  tho  adjoining  side  walls, 
are  earlier  than  tlie  sixteenth  century.  TIas  gable  has  small  buttrcsRes, 
1  foot  7  inches  and  I  foot  5  inches  wide,  and  projecting  10  inches.  Tho 
north  wall  has  a  low  round-headed  door,  2  feet  wide  and  about  3  feet 
high  ;  7  feet  9  inches  from  its  eastern  end  is  a  late  square-headed  window ; 
3  feet  6  inches  west  from  the  last  is  a  contraction  of  the  wall,  as  it  the 
eastern  section  has  been  rebiiilt,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  western  section 
ftppears  to  be  old  work.  The  south  wall  has  an  ancient  window- 
ilit,  1  foot  from  its  internal  west  end  ;  a 
lound-headcd  door,  13  feet  farther  east,  over 
which,  on  the  outer  face,  is  a  misshapen  little 
figure,  probably  a  defaced  "  sheelu  na  gig." 
Two  rude  late  pointed  windows,  without 
tracery,  complete  the  external  features  of 
this  side. 

The  low  door  to  the  north  was  said  to  be 
the  entrance  to  the  O'Quin  vault,  but  it  opens 
directly  into  the  church,  and  aa  the  ancient 
clan  of  O'Quin  was  so  completely  broken  up 
(before  the  fourteenth  century)  that  no  one 
seems  able  to  prove  on  unbroken  descent  from 
it,'  it  more  likely  was  a  north  porch  or  vestrj" 
door.  An  ancient  canopied  tomb,  witli  an- 
gular hood  and  plainly  moulded  pointed  recess,' 
between  the  low  door  and  window  ;  it  hue  been  i 
occupied  by  a  modem  family. 

The  east  gable  has  a  north  buttress,  n  window  with  s  deep  splay,  and 
three  clumsy  shuita  with  a  cross-bar.  The  head  is  now  too  much  over- 
grown with  knotted  ivy  to  see  the  design,  but  when  O'Curry  visited  it  in 
1839,  the  plain  interlaced  tracery  was  visible.^  Noiih  of  it  is  a  closed 
round-headed  lecess  like  Kilshanny,  which,  with  a  corbel  in  the  N.£. 
comer,  a  neat  chamfered  cornice,  and  a  slab  with  four  trefoil-headed 
panels  (in  the  spaces  above  which  are  tietoiSs,  a  triqnetra,  and  a  leaf), 
fiompletes  the  existing  features. 


stands  inside  this  wall, 
cently  plastered,  and 


'  ■  Torlungh  O'ltrien,  King  of  Thoraond,  had.  built  a  residence  or  fort  at  lochiquiD 
I  ■■•((  laot),  wliicii,  m  1317,  woi  held  by  Jlahoa  U'Urien.  The  U'Quina  ate  a  mere 
lr»dit>oii  iuriBg  tlist  Btitiinjj  period,  in  wliich  iieaily  every  tribe  in  I'homond  benre  an 
•clive  put.  Beveml  aie  named  at  living  in  thu  baronj  abiiut  16S0,  but  Lord 
iluDiaTen,  in  "  Meniorials  of  Adate,"  wag  unnble  to  lUl  Id  the  blank  before  hia  Bral 
monledanceiitor,  TbadyQuiii,Bl  Adare.  TLe  other  tiaoie  ol  the  tribe,  "  llclienian, " 
ii  ilill  reiiresenled. 

'  Kot  "richly  pointed,"  as  in  "  Diocese  of  Killaloe,"  p.  4B3. 
'  A  Bomewhat  iimilar  window,  but  without  the  crosa-bar,  otoura  at  KilsLanny 
Cburoh.     The  Ordnance   Survey  aketiih  of  ihe  Kilnaboy   window  ia  wiong  in  the 
nuinbcT  of  ahafta,  and  showi  moat  imprubable  tTscery.     Cauon  liwyer  deBeribei  from 
b  ihis  drawing. 
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There  are  only  four  monuments  worthy  of  notice — 1.  At  S.E.  corner 
a  large  mural  tahlet ,  ovirhead  a  aliield  and  mintling,  much  defaced  by 
lime  incrustdtions ,  underueath,  in  raiBid  capitais,  "  thb  atchtvkmbnt 
or  oNRiLAJfKs "  ; '  nhilc  on  the  tablet  apptars,  "debuod  o'meilam  and 

T&IGE  o'NGlLAir  HIS  BUOTB  I  >'»,  FOE  THFU  IMI   TDEIB  H  {  EIBES,  UADR  TniS 

BEPCtc  I  BEE,  IMS,"  2  Between  thi,  Huuth  ftindowa  a  rudely  elaborate 
round  .headed  tablet  diBpluyi  thi  Criuifi\ion,  with  i.h.b.  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  to  the  lift,  and  1641  to  tho  right;  beneath,  in  raised  capitals, 

"UNBl'-tt  THESK  CAKVED  MARBBL  6T0NES  |  LIETH  COBNOR  o'fLANAQa's  BOOT 
AJTD    I    nONER.      WHICH  IIOV    I   UENT    WAS    MADE   ST    AHABEL    his    wife   I   ORATE 

PBo  EiB.  LACS  ri»o.'"  3.  A  slab  in  the  8.W.  comer,  "  LoooKLiif  bgaoh 
o'BEHrK's  Touu,  j-ixisBED  BT  HIS  SON  ANDREW  o'nEniE  1711.     4.  A  table 


tomb,  with  two 


rihed  1 


■  the  north  y 


iidow,  "meubhwit 


Tlie  round  tower  stands  52  feet  north  of  the  church ;  it  is  a  mere 
featurelesB  etump,  1 3  feet  high  (the  weett  aide  1 1  feet  4  inches  high)  and 


1(1  Tower. 

52  feet  5  ineliea  tirounifereDce ,  its  centre  is  opposite  a  spot  34  feet 
6  inches  from  the  west  gable.  It  ia  very  well  built  of  erng  blocks,  in 
iiTegular  courses,  with  close  joints.  I  could  find  no  trave  of  a  plinth. 
The  S.W.  face  is  shaltered,  tradition  says,  by  Cromwellian  cannon. 
The  patroness,  Inghine  Baoith,'  the  anonymous  daughter  of  Bcethiu 

'  Nut  "Tho  AtohiBVBinenla  of  FoacilaNe,"  ns  in  "  Dio.eBa  of  Killaloe,"  p.  493. 

>  Not  "  Pro  salute  Dso,"  as  Ir   "  IJioiTie  of  Killalw,  p,  493. 

'Andrew  Curtin,  1740,  in  a  poum  on  Ibn  holineBsof  Scattarj,  pre"  a  long  colloquy 
between  Inghind  and  Sennn,  uho  [in  tho  ligbt  of  the  eighteenth  cvntury)  tretitahei 
with  moru  civihtj  than  he  did  her  sister-saint,  Caniiara.     Inghini'B   welll  u^~- 
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is  stated  by  MacFirbis  to  have  been  descended  from  Aongus,  son  of 
Cormac  Cas,  ancestor  of  Clan  Iffernain  (perhaps  by  a  guess  at  probabilities). 
Tlie  Calendar  of  Oengus  gives  at  March  29th,  **A  feast  of  Baite's 
daughters,  Insen  mbaici'*;  their  names  were  Ethn^  and  Sodelb,  but 
the  commentator  doubtfully  places  their  church  in  Offaly  or  (?Donabate), 
near  Swords,  in  Eingal.  As  for  Baoi,  we  find  a  king  of  Corcomroe  with 
that  name  in  Maccreich^'s  life,  who  granted  a  site  for  Kilmanaheen 
Church,  near  Ennistymon,  circa  550.  There  was  also  a  Mo  Baoi,  son  of 
Sinnell  (and  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Corcovaskin),  whose  day 
was  kept  on  December  14th.  O'Huidhrin  says  that,  in  1420,  the  Cinel 
Baith  owned  Inagh  parish,  adjoining  Kilnaboy.  Inghine  was  sufficiently 
powerful,  in  1573,  to  inflict  on  the  plunderers  of  her  church  (Teig 
O'Brien,  the  Butlers,  and  Fitzgeralds)  disastrous  defeat  and  slaughter 
at  Balanchip  Hill.  The  church  appears  in  the  Taxation  of  1302-6.  In 
1599  Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  made  it  his  rallying  point  in  his  first  raid 
into  Thomond,  and  the  same  year  the  soldiers  of  Sir  Conyers  Clifford 
marched  past  it  to  attack  Caherminane.  Pifty-two  years  later  Ludlow  * 
and  his  redoubtable  troopers  passed  it  on  their  way  to  occupy  Lemenagh, 
so  prudently  surrendered  to  the  Parliament  by  Maureen  Roe,  the 
Amazon  of  Clare.  The  church  was  extensively  repaired  in  1715,*  and 
continued  in  use  till  superseded  by  Corofin.  The  saint's  well,  crowned 
with  a  modem  cross,  was  a  specific  for  sore  eyes ;  her  day  was  kept  on 
December  29th,  and  0' Curry  notes  that  her  name,  Ennewe,  was  used  as 
a  Christian  name  among  the  peasantry  so  late  as  1839. 

The  Termon  Ciloss,  of  which  the  socket  remains  in  a  rock,  4  feet 
high,  west  of  the  road  near  Lemenagh  Gate,  was  removed,  I  am 
informed,  by  Mr.  O'Donnelan  Blake-Poster,  and  kept  in  his  house  for 
many  years.  It  is  shaped  like  the  head  of  a  crutch,  with  beardless  faces, 
looking  towards  each  other,  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  arms ;  between 
these  are  three  raised  welts  or  ridges  running  across  the  *'  saddle,"  from 
side  to  side,  and  4  inches  down  each  edge.  It  is  only  3  feet  high  (2  feet 
above  the  socket),  2  feet  2  inches  across  the  arms,  and  the  shaft  tapers 
from  1 1  inches  to  5  inches  broad,  and  is  5  inches  thick.  Mr.  George  D. 
Bnrtchaell  has  recently  examined  it,  and  kindly  supplied  me  with  a 
description  and  sketch,  perfectly  corroborating  those  of  O'Curry  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Notes  for  Clare.  He  writes : — **  When  I  saw  it  on  the 
12th  September  last  (1893),  it  was  then  in  the  hall  at  Ballykeel  House. 
The  present  occupier  had  found  it  under  some  baaels  in  the  yard,  and 
had  brought  it  into  the  house.     The  measurements  are  2  feet  1  inch  across 

1,  Kilnaboy;  2,  Inchiquin  Lake;  3,  Kiltachymore ;  4,  Quakerstown;  6,  Eilshanny ; 
6,  Ballyeighter  Lake;  7,  Moj  ;  8,  Magowna;  9,  Crusheen;  10,  Quin;  11  and  12,  at 
Ballyooree,  near  Ennis. 

^  '*  Cromwell  '*  is  said  (of  course)  to  have  cannonaded  the  churches  and  tower,  as 
also  those  (^  Djsert.     I  presume  Ludlow  is  intended. 

*  •*  Diooese  of  Killaloe,"  p.  362. 
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the  arms  and  3  feet  high.  The  heads  nre  beanUess,  and  covered  with 
hooda.  It  is  only  by  an  intensu  stretch  of  imagination  that  the  mouldings 
could  be  described  as  clasped  haads.  If  the  artist  so  intended  he  alto- 
gether failed  to  carry  out  the  idea.  I  had  a  letter  from  Dean  Copley  a 
few  days  ago,  in  which  he  says  that  it  is  likely  to  be  booq  replaced  on  its 
original  site." 


Tto  Termon  Cross. 

Despite  of  all  this,  Hely  Dutton  develops  ita  "welts"  into  clasped 
hands,  with  a  legend  to  correspond ;'  and  Mr.  M.  Keane,  though  a  local 
man,  unaccountably  accepts  the  error,  nay  more  (theory  being  a  parent 
of  invention),  he  finds  by  equally  distorting  a  picture  in  "  Bryant "  that 
the  evolved  device  is  a  "  Cuthite  "  design,  and  the  embodiment  of  a  deep 
religious  mystery.  Well  might  O'Donovan  and  O'Curry,  after  seeing 
"  where  the  hands  were  not,"  scout  the  notions  of  Dutton  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  energetic  scorn — the  whole  being  a  surprising  episode  in  the 
too  abundant  history  of  the  fanciful  in  Irish  archffiotogy. 


ItATH. 

Macgrath  alludes  to  this  place  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Dysert, 
and  ia  unusually  just  in  his  epithet,  "  the  prospect-pleasing  Eath  " ;  this 
it  still  remains,  though  the  wooded  hills  are  bare.     From  its  riilge  we  aeo 


■  Holy  Diitt'in'fl  "  Slalwliial  Surrey  of  Co.  Clure,  1808,"  p.  363.  "  Ordnance 
Burvpy  Lelleni  of  Clare,"  pp.  46  and  *6.  "  Towers  and  Tatnples,"  p.  373.  Nobody, 
ia  lE39,)iad  beard  of  the  legend  inreiited  hy  {at  for)  Dulton.  except  ae  found  by  on 
EDgllsh  genllvman  in  an  "  ould  book.''  The  anotifmaua  itranser  visited  the  plaoe 
about  thirty  vearB  before  (1809)  to  ue  if  it  was  true,  "  wben,  behould  you  I  he  found 
it  u  true  u  the  noee  □□  his  face."  Dutton  aayi  It  wu  reputed  U>  be  older  than  iht 
round  tower  and  church.  By  a  ilrange  irony  of  fate  Mb  description  was  only  pre- 
eerved  from  ridicule  and  contradiction  foe  so  long  by  that  very  lack  of  curiosity  among 
.1,.  — ^■™.  n(  f\ —  wV,i,i.  !.»  -n  ........i«  „„- :^  connexion  with  this  very  croaa. 


»  of  Ckie  which  he  lo  severely  ct 
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the  towers  and  woods  ol  Dysert  nestling  to  the  cast,  near  BiJlycullinan 
Lake,  and  the  wide  plains  off  to  blue  Slievo  Bernngb  ;  while  to  the  west 
lies  the  bluff  brown  hill  of  Scool,  its  steep  Blopes  covered  with  brush- 
wood, overhanging  the  ivied  castle  and  gloomy  lake,  where  8t.  Maccreehy 
imprisoned  the  horrible  demon-hadger '  "deep  ia  that  forgotten  mere 
among  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hille,"  and  in  whose  waters  Aibhell 
and  her  tweaty-five  banshee  attendants  washed  the  visionary  clothes  and 
corpses  of  the  still-liring  Normans,  wlien  "  the  great  De  Clare,"  driven 
mad  by  St.  Senan,'  lay  camped  before  Dysert  O'Doa. 

The  church  derives  its  name  from  a  large  earthen  rath,  still  called 
after  Blathmac,  who  is,  or  was,  reverenced  as  "St.  Blawfugh"  in  the 
parish  on  July  24th,  tho  day  given  him  in  the  ancient  Calendars.  We 
further  leara  that  he  was  a  poet,  but  aone  of  his  works  seem  to  have 
reached  us. 

The  "  Calendar  otOengus"'  ami  its  notes  relate  that  his  soa  "Onchu, 
a  priest,  soa  of  BJathmac  of  Bath  blathmuic,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Dftlgcais,  was  in  one  shrine  with  Finau"  at  Cluan  more. 


"  Onchu,  who  loved 
Onchu,  llie  poet's 
A  poet,  vigorous  i: 


lot  a  despicabia  world  ; 
on — a  fnrcuful  man, 
•luelling  tribe*." 


r,  iu  tho 
3ertainly 


filathmac'a  date  seems  absolutely  uncoTtain ;  a  venerable  ci 
collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  c 
belonged  to  Rath,  as  it  was  procured  from  the  hereditary  keeper ;  the  two 
bronze  bells  of  this  church*  are  in  the  same  collection.  The  building 
consists  of  a  chancel,  18  feet  6  inches  x  20  feet,  its  featureless  south  wall 
and  the  other  foundations  alone  remainiog.  The  aave  is  very  much  off 
the  square,  being  44  feet  9  inches  on  tho  north,  42  feet  10  inches  to  the 
south,  24  feet  8  inches  at  the  east  end,  and  8  iuches  less  at  the  west. 
The  west  gable  has  fallen,  and  shows  that  the  older  charcb  exteadcd 
further  towards  the  west;  the  chancel  arch  is  pointed,  10  feet  2  inchos 
wide,  with  chamfered  capitals.  Most  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  to  a 
height  of  5  feet  6  inches  is  ancient ;  it  ia  built  of  large  blocks,  many  3 
feet  long,  in  courses,  and  has  a  round  corner  shaft  too  much  overgrown 
with  ivy  to  show  whether  the  capital  still  remains  ;  in  the  wall  near  it  is 

'  "  Lite  o(  St.  MflcoieiobB." 

'"Life  of  St.  Seaaa"  in  Colgan.  The  banahsa  legend  prevailed  about  thirty 
yeui  asa,  saya  Proteaeor  O'Looney,  with  aeveral  more  or  lees  authentic  legends  of 
the  bslUa  with  "  Clangh  more  "  in  1 3 1 8 .  Magrath,  however,  makes  the  apparition 
before  the  battle  happen  at  the  Ford  of  tbe  Fergue.  The  episode  appi^ars  in  an  almost 
identical  form  in  Sir  8.  Ferguson's  "  Con  gal."  "The  Washer  o(  the  Ford"  in  the 
"  Catbreim  "  ia  not  the  beautiful  and  queenly  Aibhell,  but  the  loathsome  "  Bronach 
of  Butren,"  who  also  appears  at  Lough  Raak  tbe  year  before  (1317).  The  fact  of 
Lakes  and  MreamB  tuiriing  red  from  clay  or  iron  scum  in  still  attributed  to  banshees,  as 
at  CabBrminana,  or  to  a  wounded  mermaid,  aa  at  KewhoU. 

'  July  9 — ■'  A  aplendid  declaring  of  Onchu,"  4c.,  and  Laabhai  Broao. — TVaHiaetimn, 


a.j.j. 

*  See  FrtttidiHfi, 


e  (Meeting.  March  16,  1861). 
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an  ogee-headoii  window ;  its  inner  sill  fonned  of  the  sill  of  an  older  light 
Inid  on  edge,  and  showing  its  section,  a  roll  and  chamtur;  it  Ima  been 
much  cut  awny  to  adapt  it  for  a  ahuttcv  turning  in  soekcts.  The  walls 
are  crowned  internally  with  a  neat  cornice,  resting  on  chamfered  oorbelB, 
The  lower  courses  of  the  north  wall  are  ancient  and  near  the  east  end  are 
dressed  to  form  a  plinth. 


T  Sill  of  Wiodov  in  South  Wdl,  Chnrch  of  Rath. 


^^H  Inaide  the  south  nave  wall  is  a  very  curious  slab,  4  feet  long  by  16 

^^V  inches  high,'  evidently  the  outer  face  of  the  principal  window  of  the  older 

^^M  church.    Its  aingle  light'  has  a  large  roll  monlding  round  it,  on  which  are 

^^K  cut  Hprays  like  young  bratken  fronds ;  directly  under  this  is  a  large  head 

^^V  of  a  drogon,  like  those  at  Dysert,  but  having  its  ears  beaded  (a  late 

^^P  characteristic)  ;  it  holds  in  its  mouth  two  entailer  serpents,  whose  bodies 

^H  form  a  xecond  roll,  between  which  and  the  inner  moulding  is  a  very  rich 

^^M  pattern  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  vra^'ing  liands.  fluted  and  beaded,  much 

^^M  more  suggestive  of  those  Celtic,  or  semi-Ccllic  designs  in  Scandinavian 

k 


Mr 


-o  ncTOte  out«r  rolls  ia  2  feet  S  inches,  and  u-itb  the  Bhee. 
S  fei^l  4  iTK^heg.  Ita  put  end  ii  16  feet  4  inchca  from  the  east  gable  of  ni 
drawing  ic  fifim  a  rubbing,  a  fuU-BiEcd  ekptnli,  and  a  phniograph. 

*  Not  "  double,"  aa  in  "  Towera  and  Temples,"  p.  274  ;  however,  the  illuitistion 
[though  not  abeoliitely  correct]  gives  a  very  good  ides  of  the  carying  (p.  271).  Tbtt 
visw  of  tlia  touth  window  and  lul  in  this  work  ii  very  poor. 
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iind  Anglo-Saxon  work'  than  of  the  uaunl  Irish  ornament;  nor  does  any 
Cultic  interlacing  occur  in  it.     On  the  same  slab,  to  the  left,  is  a  quaint 


Slab  m  South  WaU  of  Nave    Chi 


I  little  "sheelanagig"  struggling  with  two  nionBtors,  which  bite  her  ears; 
I  the  whole  being  in  wonderful  preservation.      This  slab  ia   set  upside 


I 


Deaign  from  Church  Door  of  Osalsd,  ia  Scotendnll,  Iforv-ay. 


down.     On  a  Beparat«  block  beneath  it  ia  a  very  clasBio  "  honeysuckle," 
like  one  at  Tomgraney.     Another  fragment '  with  rich  int^rlacings  and 

'  An  alm'kst  identTcnl  dPei^  from  the  church  donr  of  Osstad,  in  Smtatidall,  Norway, 
Ugi«ti  in  M.  DuChaillu'B  "Tiking  Age,"  vol.  li.,  fig.  1083,  luid  siitcetditig  pugea. 
1q  thaiome  work  (vol.  i.,  Cg.  775;  vol.  ii.,  fi^;.  S62)  appear  beads  Turj  aimilnr  to  tbp 
line  one  on  the  Rath  nill;  noristheficnire  witlt  ita  ears  b eld  b;  two  beut^unrepreaented 
in  Scandinavia  (Ihid..  vol.  ii.,  fig.  1163].  As  forthe  folingE,  very  aiiuilar  deaigtia  occur 
in  the  "  Beuedietional  of  Aethelgar"  (tenth  century)  at  fiouen,  and  the  "  Arundel 
Psalter"  in  the  Bridah  Muaeum,  155.     One  is  ahown  aliove  view  of  Rath  Slab. 

1  maf  here  thank  myrelatiiea,  Mr.  Richard  Stsepoole  and  CapC.  G.  O'C.  Westropp, 
Member,  for  their  conatant  help,  eipocially  in  the  planning  and  tkelrhing  of  thi'SB 
'iiinbM.  Some  excellent  photographs  (by  the  former)  were  of  great  use  in  verifying 
ly  iketches  here  given  of  the  Rath  slab  and  the  Dysert  cross  and  door. 

*  Uy  sketch  is  reduced  from  the  actual  rubbing. 
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flat  discB  occurs  near  the  round  basin  of  the  holy -water  stoup  in  the  east 
jamb  of  the  late  Gothic  south  door.  No  trace  is  now  apparent  of  the  round 
tower,  8  feet  high,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  down  in  1838.'  Several 
hloeks  with  a  chamfer  and  reveal  (perhaps  part  of  the  lost  east  window) 
and  fragments  of  the  cornice  lie  about  among  the  graves.     No  interesting 


Carving 


Cliureh  of  Baih. 


tombs  remain,  nor  is  anything  done  to  keep  the  graveyard  from  deeerra- 
tion.  tike  too  many  in  Ireland  it  is  "  o'ercovered  quite  with  deadmcn't 
rattling  hones";  and,  worse  still,  when  I  visited  it  in  April,  1891,  e 
recently  buried  body  bad  been  dug  up  at  some  later  funeral,  and  scattered 
in  hideous  fragments  round  the  overgrown  ruin. 

'  I  almost  besiUte  to  include  Itath  Round  Tower  in  thi>  Paper,  Binco  neither  Helr 
Dulton  (1807),  Lcwii  (1837),  nor  the  Argus-eyed  O'Donovan  and  O'Cuiry,  in  ISI9, 
BHv  nnylhinB  abniit  il.  Mr.  Eeana,  however,  positivslv  asserts  that  the  itump  wm 
Inken  dovn  in  1838,  bo  the  latter  antiquBriei  could  nnt  liave  seen  it,  vbile  the  former 
could  hare  eiutly  pasMd  it  oyer.  Moreover,  the  abiurd  popular  legend  at  the  reniDTkl 
of  Dyaert  Tower  from  Ratb  preaupposes  anotber  ton'er  at  the  latter  placa. 


J 
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THE  TBUE  STORY  OF  THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY:  AN 

EPISODE  IN  IRISH  HISTORY. 


By  thb  latb  A.  J.  FETHERSTONHAUGH,  M.A. 


A' 


BOUT  the  year  1730  there  settled  at  Berehaven,  on  Bantry  Bay,  two 
hrothers,  named  Henry  and  John  Puxley.  They  came  from  near 
Ahascragh,  in  the  county  of  Gklway,  where  the  younger  brother  held  a 
commiBsion  as  comet  in  the  Militia  Dragoons,  commanded  by  Sir  E. 
Ormsby  of  Tobervaddy.  Henry  Puxley  appears  to  have  been  agent  to 
Mr.  Eyre,  one  of  the  landlords  of  Berehaven.  They  were  in  religion 
Protestants,  and  probably  of  English  descent,  yet  they,  at  first,  kept  on 
good  terms  with  their  Catholic  and  Celtic  neighbours.  This  was  the 
more  remarkable,  as  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Dunboy,  once  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  O'SuUivan  Beare  ;  moreover,  Henry  was  a  lessee 
of  lay-tithes,  and  in  this  capacity,  if  not  as  land-agent,  would  probably  ^ 
be  distrusted  by  the  peasantry.  The  explanation  of  this  unexpected 
alliance  will  be  found  in  the  following  narrative. 

About  the  time  that  the  Puxley s  came  to  live  at  Berehaven,  one 
Richard  Tonson  was  appointed  collector  of  revenue  for  the  port  and 
district  of  Baltimore,  a  post  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  of  small 
salary.  Mr.  Tonson  was  expected  to  guard  the  interests  of  his  Majesty's 
revenue  along  sixty  miles  of  coast,  extending,  as  he  states  in  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  '*  through  a  wild  and  barbarous 
country,  mostly  inhabited  by  papists,  and  in  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  kingdom,  in  which  are  many  harbours  and  creeks,  to  which  your 
memorialist  is  very  often  obliged  to  resort  personally,  to  the  great 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  at  vast  expense  in  carrying  a  number  of  servants 
armed  to  protect  him."  For  such  a  position  £100  per  annum,  and  some 
inconsiderable  fees  and  perquisites,  were  thought  suffiicient  remuneration. 
There  were  no  police  in  those  days,  and  if  a  revenue  officer  required  a  larger 
force  than  his  own  armed  assistants  and  followers,  it  was  necessary  for 
Hm  to  apply  to  the  officer  commanding  the  nearest  barracks  for  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  Very  often  this  could  not  be  granted  without  a  special  order 
from  DnbUn  Castle  ;  although,  occasionally,  as  for  instance  during  Lord 
Carteret's  administration,  the  military  had  standing  orders  to  assist  the 
xevenue  officers. 

Tonson's  district  included  Bantry  Bay,  the  chosen  haven  of  the 
smuggler.  Along  its  shores  brandy,  tobacco,  wines,  and  East  India 
goods  were  landed  continually,  and  great  quantities  of  wool  were  run 
<mtwaid8 ;  the  imports  paid  no  duty,  the  export  of  wool  was  altogether 
ill^;al.     Soon  after  his  appointment  Tonson  excited  the  hatred  of  the 
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people  by  detecting  and  coademning  eight  Bbipa  laden  vifh  wool,  and  by 
Avidespread  Beizurea  of  contraband  goods.  Thereupon  it  was  resolved  at 
Berehaven  that  his  niinoua  activity  should  be  effectnally  checked  on  the 
first  opportunity.     Before  long  such  an  occasion  offered  itself. 

Towards  the  end  of  Scptomber,  1732,  information  reached  Tonaon 
that  a  cargo  of  rum  had  been  landed  in  Berehaven.  Gathering  Ins 
aBsistantB,  to  the  number  ot  fifteen,  be  set  out  for  Bnntry  Bay  in  a  hired 
sloop  called  the  "James."  The  party  landed  first  on  Bere  Island  and 
made  an  ineffectual  search.  Sailing  round  then  to  Berehaven  they 
boarded  a  sloop  called  (he  "  Concert,"  which  belonged  to  Murtogh 
McOwen  Sullivan,  of  Bobs  lie  Owen.  The  master  of  the  sloop  declared 
that  she  contained  nothing  but  fish  and  butter.  Tonson,  however,  sus- 
pected that  tlie  fish  and  butter  merely  covered  a  cargo  of  wool,  and  placed 
four  ot  his  men  on  board,  to  the  manifest  consternation  of  the  crew. 
Proceeding  then  on  shore  be  seized  a  large  parcel  of  New  England  plank, 
and  bad  it  brought  on  board  the  "  James."  Just  then  there  entered  the 
haven  a  bark,  appropriately  called  the  "  Bumper,"  as  her  cargo  consisted 
of  eighty  ankers  of  brandy,  which  Tonson  promptly  seized  and  trona- 
ferred  to  his  sloop.  Darkness  had  now  descended,  and,  doubtless, 
the  revenue  party  passed  an  anxious  night.  On  shore,  amongst  tho 
smugglers,  all  was  anger  and  fierce  excitement,  and  rescue  and  revenge 
were  planned. 

The  nest  day,  the  27t!i  of  September,  tho  wind  was  contrary,  and 
Tonson  waa  forced  to  remain  at  anchor.  About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  Eev.  Waterhouse  Sheppey  came  on  board  the  "James."  He  was 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  presumably  a  well-educated  man,  as  he 
had  been  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1718.  The  reverend 
gentleman  was  most  friendly  in  his  demeanour,  and  pressed  an  invitation 
npon  Tonson  and  two  of  }iis  subordinates  to  come  to  the  glebe-house  and 
take  some  refreshment.  In  an  evil  hour  Tonson  consented  to  go,  desijin- 
ing  to  be  abstnt  a  very  short  time.  The  glebe-houae  was  distant  half 
«-mile  from  the  shore,  and  thither  they  set  out  as  soon  as  Tonson  had 
pnt  eight  armed  men  on  board  the  "  Concert,"  with  strict  orders  to 
permit  no  communication  between  her  crew  and  the  shore.  The  two 
who  went  with  him  were  Thomas  Lucas,  Surveyor  of  Baltimore,  and 
Henry  King,  Hearth-money  collector.  On  their  way  tboy  met  Henry 
and  John  Puxlcy,  who  accompanied  them  to  the  glebe-house.  After  a 
very  short  stay  there  the  whole  party  started  to  return  to  the  shore,  and 
almost  at  once  Tonson'a  worst  feara  were  realised;  loud  shouting  was 
heard  and  the  diachurge  of  firearms.  At  once  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
called  on  Sheppey  and  the  Fuxleys  to  assist  them  in  the  king's  name, 
and  hastened  towards  the  shore. 

But  the  plot  had  been  well  laid,  and  Tonson  was  trapped.     A  body 

of  rioters  waa  seen  approaching.    Sheppey  fell  on  his  knees  and  entreated 

B  guests,  lor  Qod's  sake,  to  return  to  hia  lionse ;  and  Henry  Pi 
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added  the  comforting  assurance  that  the  mob  was  thirsting^  for  blood. 
Back  they  hoiried  to  the  glebe-house,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  firearms 
there.  Vain  hope!  Mr.  Sheppey  had,  on  the  previous  day,  lent  to 
Henry  Puxley  all  the  arms  he  possessed.  Tonson  then  entreated  Puxley 
and  his  brother  to  go  down  to  the  harbour  and  try  to  save  the  lives  of 
•  his  men,  and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  from  his  house.  The  two 
brothers  with  the  clergyman  started  on  this  errand,  and  were  absent 
about  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  cruel  agony  the 
poor  revenue  officers  suffered  during  that  time.  But  more  cruel  still 
was  the  story  that  Sheppey  told  them  on  his  return,  relating  that  all  the 
king's  men  had  been  murdered,  and  that  parties  were  lying  in  wait  for 
Tonson  and  his  assistants,  and  had  threatened  death  to  all  who  should 
shelter  them.  Immediate  fiight  seemed  to  be  the  only  chance  of  the 
luckless  three,  and  disguising  themselves  they  started  forth  in  the 
darkness  over  the  trackless  bogs.  Lucas  at  length  sank  down  exhausted : 
Tonson  and  King  succeeded  in  reaching  the  barracks  at  Needeen. 

There  we  may  leave  them  while  we  relate  the  doings  of  the 
smugglers  on  this  eventful  day.  Soon  after  noon  they  had  begun  to 
assemble.  *  Their  leaders  were  Murtogh  McQwen  Sullivan,  owner  of  the 
**  Concert,"  his  two  sons  Murtogh  and  Otho,  his  son-in-law  John,  and 
Marcus,  brother  of  John.  Before  the  muster  took  place  Mr.  Sheppey, 
who  probably  wished  to  save  life,  while  he  had  no  power  to  frustrate  the 
intended  rescue,  had  an  interview  with  Marcus  Sullivan,  and  urged  him 
not  to  proceed  to  action  until  the  officers  of  the  revenue  should  have 
gone  up  to  his  house,  whither  he  intended  to  invite  them.  This  course 
appeared  politic  to  the  smuggler.  Soon  after  Henry  Puxley  came  on  the 
scene  with  arms  and  ammunition,  which  he  distributed,  handing  to 
Marcus  a  large  brass  blunderbuss,  and  thus  addressing  the  mob  :  *'  Now 
go  on,  gentlemen,  you  have  good  arms  and  ammunition ;  my  brother  and 
I  will  meet  Collector  Tonson,  Lucas,  mid  King,  at  Mr.  Sheppey' s,  and  we 
will  secure  them ;  don't  you  fear  them."  In  addition  to  his  arms, 
ammunition,  and  exhortation  he  supplied  the  smugglers  with  a  large  boat, 
manned  by  his  tenants  and  labourers,  and  promised  that  he  would  assist 
in  the  rescue. 

As  soon  as  the  revenue  officers  were  safe  in  the  glebe-house,  the 
smugglers  embarked  in  three  large  boats.  A  small  boat  was  sent  on 
with  Murtogh  McOwen  Sullivan  to  reconnoitre.  She  came  near  the 
'<  Concert,"  and  was  at  once  challenged.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  advance,  and,  heedless  of  all  warnings,  the  smugglers  attempted 
to  board  the  vessel,  at  the  same  time  discharging  two  blunderbusses  and 
a  musket,  and  wounding  two  of  the  revenue  party.  Eetaliation  followed, 
and  Marcus  Sullivan  was  shot  dead.  But  the  combat  was  altogether 
unequal,  and  very  soon  Murtogh  Sullivan  was  in  possession  of  his  sloop. 
One  of  the  king's  men  lay  fatdly  wounded,  and  the  rest  had  retreated  to 
ihe  cabin,  where  the  smugglers  were  content  to  leave  them  for  the 
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present,  while  they  brought  ashore  thoir  own  wounded  comrades. 
Fortunately  lor  Tonaon's  luckless  band,  there  lay  at  anchor  near  the 
"Concert"  the  "Speedwell"  of  Cork,  commanded  by  Daniel  Fowler, 
who,  in  spite  of  raenaciug  eboutfi  from  the  shore,  launched  a  boat,  and 
brought  to  his  own  ship  all  the  king's  men  except  Francis  Post,  who  was 
dying.  He  concealed  them  under  ballast  and  sails,  and  bravely  resolved 
to  save  them  if  he  could. 

About  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  Sullivan  party  boarded  tho  "James," 
and  brought  ashore  the  brandy  and  planks  which  Tonson  had  seized,  a 
task  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  two  Puxleys  and  by  Richard 
Brodcr,  an  associate  of  the  latter.  The  captain  and  crew  of  the  "James" 
had  fled,  and  the  rioters  plundered  her  of  all  her  rigging,  stores,  and 
equipment,  and  sank  her.  They  then  embarked  on  the  "Concert," 
and  put  on  shore  the  mangled  body  of  Francis  Post,  out  of  which 
life  hiid  not  yet  departed.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  their  victim  may 
have  sobered  them,  for  before  they  sailed  they  boarded  the  "Speed- 
well," and  merely  put  Fowler  to  an  oath  that  none  of  the  king's  men 
were  with  him.  He  perjured  himself  to  save  their  lives,  and  the 
smugglere  made  no  search,  but  contented  themselves  with  carrying  ofl 
the  books  of  navigation  and  aea-instrumenta  of  the  "Speedwell."  A* 
midnight  the  "Concert"  put  out  to  sea,  and  probably  continued  for 
many  years  to  enforce  free  trado  principles. 

We  left  Tonson  in  the  barracks  at  Needcen.  Thence,  accompanied  by 
B  guard,  he  made  his  way  to  Bantry,  and  sent  n  boat  to  Berehaven  in 
quest  of  his  men,  who,  howevpT,  had  been  brought  to  Sultimore  in  the 
"  Speedwell."  Lucas  also  appears  to  have  made  his  way  to  a  place  of 
safety.  In  addition  to  Francis  Post,  one  of  Tonson's  men  who  was 
brought  to  Baltimore  died  of  his  wounds,  and  so  ended  this  fatal 
expedition. 

At  Berehaven  the  affair  was  divihtlcss  regarded  as  a  glorious  exploit, 
in  which  tho  only  regrettable  incident  was  the  escape  of  Collector 
Tonson.  We  are  informed  that  two  days  after  the  event  the  Pulleys 
and  Richard  Broder  were  at  John  Sullivan's  house  at  Coulagh,  near 
Berehaven,  and  Henry  Puxley  was  heard  to  boast  that  he  had  sup- 
plied anns  and  ammunition  for  tho  rescue,  and  had  proiuised  a  reward 
to  any  of  his  tenants  who  would  bum  the  king's  sloop.  He  is  further 
accused  of  having  made  the  abominable  suggestion  tliat  a  reward  of  £S(I 
or  £40  should  be  offered  to  any  young  fellow  who  would  quietly 
murder  Tonson  at  Skibhereen  or  Tonsonstown,  where  he  would  bo  off  his 
guard.  This  accusation,  it  is  fair  to  say,  rests  on  the  single  affidavit  of 
one  Timothy  Harrington,  who  is  described  as  "of  Caherkeen,  gentleman." 

News  of  the  audacious  crime  soon  reached  Dublin,  and  sworn  affidavits 
were  sent  to  tho  Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council,  who,  on  the  llth 
October,  issued  a  proclamation  against  Murtngh  McOwen  Sullivan,  John 
Sullivan  (his  son-in-law),  Denis  UcMurtogh  Sullivan,  Murtogh  Sullivan, 
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junior  (son  to  Ifo.  1),  Thomas  Trenwith,  and  other  persona  unknown,  by 
whicli  a  reward  of  £300  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  o[  No.  1,  and 
rf  £200  for  the  apprehension  of  Nob.  2,  3,  and  4.  In  the  case  of  TLomaa 
Prenwith,  who  was  a  Protestant,  and  probably  of  Cornish  extraction,  a 
rnrd  of  £100  was  offered.  Each  of  the  unknown  persons  was  valued 
l.st  £20,  and  informers  were  tempted  by  a.  free  pardon,  in  addition  to  the 
reward.  But  no  arrests  followed  this  proclamation — a  very  natural 
esult  in  a  country  where  the  law  had  no  supporters. 

Dt  now  very  clear  why  these  five  persona  were  singled  out  in  the 

Bclamation.      Many  others  appear  from  the   affidavits  to  have  been 

squally  guilty.      When  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Co,  Cork  met  in  March, 

b733,   they  agreed  on  a  presentment  in  the  following  terms  : — "We 

■And   and   present    Mortough   McOwen  Sullivan,  John  Sullivan,  Denis 

"[<  Mortough  Sullivan,  Mortougli  Sullivan,  junior,  Otho  Sullivan,  Dermod 

'  WcMortough  SuOivan,  Mortcugh  Oge  SnlHvan,  Miles  Mahony,  David 

Slahony,     Mark    Oge    Downey,    James    McMarcus     Downey,   Williani 

Murphy,    Mortough    McFcncen    Sullivan,   Daniel   Sullivan,  aliai  Baah, 

and  Daniel  Sullivan  to  be  torya  and  robbers  of  the  Popish  religion  out  in 

Lcrms  and  upon  their  keeping.     We  therefore  i>ray  they  may  be  dealt 

;ording  to  the  statute." 

In  accordance  with  this  presentment  a  proclamation  in  the  usual 

B  issued  on  the  2lEt  December,  1733,  against  the  persons  named. 

ftucli  proclamations  wero  constantly  made  at  that  time,  but  very  often  in 

mote  parts  of  the  country,  as  with  the  famous  curse  in  "  The  Jackdaw 

of  Rbeims,"  "  nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

Twenty  years  afterwards  John  Puxley,  in  reporting  to  the  autho- 
rities the  daring  outrages  of  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan,  who  was  then  the 
terror  of  the  coast,  states  that  this  Murtogh  "was  outlawed  by  Collector 
Tonson,  with  several  others,  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Post,  a  king's 
boatman";  and  after  Puxley's  deatfi,  bis  nephew,  Walter  Fitzsiiuons, 
repi'Bted  the  statement,  and  even  attempted  to  persuade  the  Lords 
JiiBtices  that  John  Puxley,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  (although  assisted,  as  he 
Krts,  by  two  companies  of  soldiers),  pursued  Murtogh  Oge  for  several 
nys,  and  thereby  incurred  bis  undying  hatred. 

e  assertions  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan,  of  Eyeries,  and  his  son  were  present  at  the 
rescue  of  the  "  Concert"  sloop,  and  that  the  father  was  amongst  those  pre- 
sented and  proclaimed  tones  ;  but  the  son,  who  was  also  called  Murtogh 
Oge  Sullivan,  and  who  afterwards  became  so  formidable  a  smuggler,  was 
at  the  time  quite  a  young  man,  and  was  not  included  in  the  Grand  Jury 
presentment,  much  less  in  the  first  proclamation.  In  the  latter  it  will 
be  remembered  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Murtogh 
Sullivan,  junior,  and  as  Oge  is  the  equivalent  of  junior,  the  Dublin 
Castle  authorities  might  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  then 
Vterrible  Murtogh  Oge  was  identical  with  Murtogh,  junior,  proclaimed 
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twenty  years  previously.  The  latter,  however,  was  the  son  of  Murtogli 
McOwen  Sullivan,  of  Boss  McOwen.  The  former's  father  was  Murtogli 
Oge  Sullivan  of  Eyeries,  and  his  grandfather,  Murtogh  Sullivan,  of 
Coulagh,  who  died  in  1709.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  enmity 
in  later  times  hetween  the  Puxleys  and  the  SuUivans  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  incidents  above  related. 

About  six  weeks  after  the  rescue  of  the  *'  Concert,"  it  was  one  day 
reported  in  Berehaven  that  Collector  Tonson  was  engaged  in  making  a 
search  on  Bere  Island.  The  occasion  appeared  to  Henry  Puxley  favour- 
able for  an  attack  upon  him.  A  band  of  one  hundred  men  was  collected, 
and  mischief  might  have  resulted.  Fortunately,  word  was  brought  to 
Puxley  that  the  collector  was  not  with  the  revenue  party  who,  assisted 
by  a  military  force,  had  seized  some  tobacco.  Thereupon,  Puxley  and 
his  associate,  Bichard  Broder,  disbanded  their  forces. 

If  there  were  any  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berehaven  in 
favour  of  law  and  order,  it  must  have  been  to  them  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  witness  the  utter  impotence  of  the  authorities.  The  smugglers 
remained  unpunished,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  whenever  illegal 
acts  were  reported  from  this  district,  it  is  added  that  they  were  perpe- 
trated or  abetted  by  proclaimed  persons,  so  little  terror  had  the  law  for 
those  who  lived  defying  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  a  subject 
for  wonder  that  persons  whose  misdoings  had  not  elicited  from  Dublin 
Castle  even  the  hrutum  fulmen  of  a  proclamation,  continued  in  the  same 
courses,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  paying  revenue  duties  to  a  govern- 
ment unable  to  govern.  Berehaven  continued  to  be  the  emporium  of 
free  trade,  and  the  king's  servants,  after  the  lesson  they  had  been  taught, 
could  not  be  expected  to  risk  their  lives  again  amongst  "Tories  and 
Rapparees  out  in  arms  and  on  their  keeping." 

In  the  spring  of  1736  Tonson  was  informed  by  a  sailor  belonging  to  a 
smuggling  craft  named  **  The  Two  Brothers"  that  a  large  cargo  of 
brandy  had  been  run  in  Berehaven.  He  resolved  that  this  time  he 
would  bring  with  him  a  sufficient  force,  and  collecting  forty-six  men,  he 
sailed  for  Bantry  Bay.  About  midnight  Berehaven  was  reached,  and  as  sooii 
as  day  broke  he  landed  his  men  at  Dunboy  House  and  rummaged  the  out- 
offices.  According  to  Tonson's  information  it  was  here  that  the  brandy 
had  been  landed ;  but  Mr.  Puxley  had  evidently  been  warned  in  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  revenue  party,  for  nothing  was  found  except  hogsheads 
recently  drawn  off.  A  general  search  through  the  neighbourhood 
resulted  in  the  discovciy  of  forty  ankers  of  brandy,  one  anker  of  indigo, 
and  one  small  canister  of  tea.  Great  indignation  was  of  course  excited 
against  the  informer,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home  in  Bantry  and 
take  refuge  in  Baltimore. 

In  reporting  this  affair  to  the  Revenue  Commissioners,  Tonsooa  points 
out  to  them  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  make  an  end  of  the  Bei-e- 
haven  smugglers  unless  a  barrack  should  be  built  there.     No  one  has 
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Miy  interest  in  aasiatine  the  Govenimeiit;  the  district  Bwarms  with  out- 
laws; Mi.  Henry  Puxley,  from  whom  perhaps  hetter  things  might  haye 
'  been  expected,  has  &  vc-ntuie  in  every  smuggled  cargo.  In  fact  it  has 
become  a  free  and  open  country  since  the  muick-i'  of  Fraucis  Post.  He 
,  ■winda  up  with  u  request  that  he  may  be  informuil  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Fuxky  is  to  be  proceeded  against. 

Doubtless  the  CommiBsionere  ignored  the  request ;  it  waa  very  well 

lown  in  Dublin  that  conduct  such  as  Puxley's  was  nothing  unusual, 

I  and  that  the  eaormous  profits  of  smuggling  induced  mimy  who  were 

I  otherwise  loyal  subjects  to  devote  much  time  and  ingenuity  lo  diminishing 

his  Majoety's  revenue.     Such  persona    could,   however,    be  trusted  to 

snpport  the  Government  in  times  of  rcbellioo,  or  in  the  evcut  of  a  foreign 

They  were,  moi  cover,  very  reasonably  averse  to  the  enlist- 

meut  of  their  tenants  and  labourers  for  service  in  the  armies  of  Franee  and 

Spain.     Mr.  Puxley  was  therefore  allowed  to   enrich    himself  at  the 

king's  expense,  and  indeed  had  he  been  proclaimed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

what  harm  would  have  been  done  him,  when  almost  every  house  in  his 

[  neighbourhood  harboured  an  outlaw. 

Before  many  years  liad  elapsed  the  policy  of  Dublin  Custlo  wiia 
I  proved  to  be  sagacious,  if  not  entirely  equitable.  In  1738,  Munster  was 
overrun  by  French  and  Spanish  officers,  who  muHtered  their  recruits 
I  around  the  bays  of  Ilantry  and  Kenmare.  ]!tlany  of  the  inhabitants  of 
I  Bcrehaven  were  glad  to  seek  a  life  of  foreign  advcnturo,  and  amongst 
1  fliem  the  famous  llurtogh  Oge  Sullivan.  Irish  Catholics  of  the  betttr 
class  were  always  eager  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
find  scope  fur  their  energies  and  ambition  in  the  armies  of  the  Continent ; 
but  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Irish  regimeota 
abroad  largely  consisted  of  peasants,  who  hud  been  cajoled  or  forced 
into  enlietujent.  Puth  records  and  tradition  confirm  this  statement. 
For  instance,  the  name  of  Murtogh  Ogc  is  still  associated  witli  deeds  of 
midnight  violence,  exercised  not  only  against  the  forces  of  law  and  order, 
but  against  his  humbler  countrymen  ;  and  it  is  recoi'ded  that  aa  soon  us 
he  aceejittd  a  commission  in  Lord  Clare's  regiment  about  the  year  1739, 
he  forcibly  carried  otf  a  number  of  peusants,  a  service  veiy  acceptable 

rto  his  colonel  and  to  the  French  king.  It  is  said  that  after  the  buttle  of 
Jontenoy,  at  which  these  Irish  exiles  rendered  France  such  signal 
service,  George  II.  exclaimed  bitterly :  "  Cursed  bo  the  laws  which 
deprive  me  of  such  Hubjects."  Tet,  assuredly  his  JlajeMtj's  represonta- 
tives  in  Ireland  might,  in  spite  of  those  laws,  have  done  luoro  than  they 
did  to  keep  his  subjects  at  home.  ISometimes  for  diplomatic  rcasoDs 
French  rceiniiting  officers  were  even  connived  at.  An  instance  of  tliia 
laxity  of  principle  will  occur  to  readers  of  "Poultcr's  Letters."  Itwns 
only  the  magiatratta  and  country  gentlemen  who  wore  at  all  timia 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  shipment  of  "  "Wild  Geese." 

These   feelings    were  shared    by    Mr.    Henry    Puxley,    and    when 
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Berehavea  was  full  of  retruita  in  1739,  he  went  before  a  niagistrote  and 
made  affidavit  tbat  mea  were  being  enlisted  and  forced  into  foreign 
service.  Tbis  affidavit  be  sent  to  tbe  Biahop  of  Cork,  who  tranemitted  it 
to  Henrj-  Boyle,  one  of  the  Lords  Justicee,  Bojle  commtmicated  it  to 
his  coUeagueB,  and  from  the  tone  of  tbe  correspondence  that  ensued  it 
"appeiirs  tbat  their  Lordsliips  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  souTce 
of  the  information.  However,  they  directed  Richard  White,  a  trusted 
magistrate  of  Baiitry,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  truth  ol  Mr.  Piixley's 
ollegotionB,  and  if  neoeasary,  to  employ  tlie  military  in  putting  a  stop  to 
any  Buch  practices.  This  letter  was  hardly  despatched  when  a  report 
n-oched  Dublin  Custle  signed  by  White  and  Tonsou  and  fully  confirming 
Pulley's  statement.  A  similar  report  came  in  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Orpen,  an  active  magistrato  of  the  county  Kerry.  The  Lords  Justices 
were  roused  to  action.  An  answer  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Tonson  and 
"White,  enclosing  copy  of  an  order  which  had  been  directed  to  the  officer 
commanding  H.  M.  Forcea  at  Berehavcn.  These  forces  consisted  of  a 
Serjeant  and  twelve  men  detached  from  tbe  company  at  Eantry.  The 
order  ran  as  follows ; — 

"  Hugh  Armagh,  WyndLam  Chanc',  Henry  Boyle.  "WhereaB  it  hath 
been  represented  unto  us  that  there  are  Spanish  or  French  officers  now  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  publicly  enlisting  men  for  foreign  service,  and  that 
by  the  interest  and  assistance  of  several  persons  proclaimed  at  Beerhaven 
they  often  come  into  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cork  and  forceably  take 
away  several  persons  out  of  their  bouses,  in  order  to  their  transporting 
them  abroad,  and  that  this  practice  has  been  carried  on  and  encouraged 
entirely  by  the  assistance  of  the  said  proclaimed  persona.  These  are 
therefore  to  direct  aod  require  you  on  application  made  by  any  of  the 
civil  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood  where  jou  are  quartered  to  causo 
a  sufficient  number  of  H.  M.  Forces  under  your  command  to  march  and 
be  assisting  to  them  not  only  in  the  apprehending  such  foreign  officers  or 
persons  as  attempt  to  enlist  any  men  for  foreign  service,  hut  also  all  such 
persons  as  are  proclaimed  as  aforesaid,  leaving  a  sufBcient  force  to  guard 
your  quarters.  Given  tbe  2  5tb  day  of  May,  1739.  Thomas  Tick  ell.  To 
the  officer  in  chief  commanding  H.  M.  Forces  at  Beerhaven  for  the  time 
being." 

The  letter  enclosing  copy  of  this  order  was  despatched  to  Bantry,  via 
Einsale,  lest  it  should  be  intercepted  ii  sent  overland.  A  very  similar 
reply  was  Bent  to  Mr.  Orpen,  stating  that  orders  to  assist  him  had  been 
sent  to  tbe  military  at  Keedeun  and  Ross  castle.  If  the  pompous  order 
sent  to  the  Serjeant's  guard  at  Berehaven  excites  a  smile,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  order  to  H.  M.  Forces  at  Necdcen  ;  for  in  Needeen  redoubt,  as 
Mr.  Orpen  hastened  to  inform  their  Excellencies,  there  were  no  longer 
any  troops.  Ho  accordingly  requested  most  earnestly  a  supply  of  arms, 
which,  however,  was  not  grunted. 

It  wua  now  quite  evident  that  a  large  military  force  was  required  ot 
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Berehaven,  and  it  was  at  length  resolyed  to  build  there  a  barrack  for 
three  companies  of  foot.  The  neighbouring  gentry  strongly  pressed  this 
step  upon  the  GoTemmenti  pointing  out  that  *'  Berehaven  is  situated  in 
a  very  remote  part  of  the  county  Cork,  where  the  practice  of  running 
goods  is  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  revenue  officers,  who  are  continually 
insulted  and  in  danger  of  their  lives,  and  are  not  able  to  do  their  duty 
without  the  protection  of  a  military  force,  and  that  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  for  some  years  last  past  that  place  has  been 
made  use  of  for  shipping  men  off  who  have  been  enlisted  or  forced  into 
foreign  service,  and  that  there  have  been  many  other  instances  of 
oppression  and  violence  which  require  immediate  redress."  Plans  were 
accordingly  furnished  to  the  Barrack  Board,  and  the  cost  of  building  the 
proposed  barrack  was  estimated  at  £1979  lOs.  lOi.,  a  sum  which  the 
Board  considered  very  reasonable.  The  representatives  of  Charles 
Annesley,  who  owned  the  land  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build,  granted 
a  perpetual  lease  of  2  acres  and  1  rood  at  a  nominal  rent,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  warrant  was  alone  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  represen- 
tation dated  drd  May,  1740,  which  the  Barrack  Board  submitted  to  His 
Excellency. 

Yet  after  all  the  barrack  at  Berehaven  was  never  built,  and  we  must 
seek  in  the  Jaumah  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  explanation  of  this 
strange  omission.  No  topic  was  more  commonly  debated  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  than  the  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  large  sums  were 
disbursed  by  the  Barrack  Board,  and  frequent  reports  were  made  to  the 
House  by  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure  on  the 
building  and  repair  of  barracks.  The  abuses  of  the  Irish  pension  list 
usually  exhausted  the  apologetic  powers  of  the  Irish  Executive,  and  in 
the  session  of  1740  there  may  have  been  particularly  urgent  reasons  for 
conciliating  the  Commons  and  for  suggesting  to  the  obnoxious  Board 
the  propriety  of  curbing  its  laudable  anxiety  to  spend  public  money. 
At  all  events,  this  useful  public  work  was  never  executed,  and  Berehaven 
continued  to  be  *'  a  free  and  open  country." 


{To  be  eontinued.) 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  COUNTY  DOWN  SOUTEMIAINS. 
Bt  WILLIAM  6BAY,  M.R.I.A.,  Vicb-Phesidbnt. 

Tit  the  neighbourhood  of  Tyrella,  county  Down,  between  Tyrella  Chnrch 
and  the  old  Castle  of  Bathmullan,  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
eonterrains,  a  class  of  ancient  structures  of  which  there  were  many 
examples  in  Down  and  Antrim,  but  they  are  gradually  disappearing  to 
make  way  for  the  improvements  of  modem  agriculturists. 

In  the  locality  indicated  there  is  one  example  in  a  field  near  the 
pariah  Church  of  Tyrella. 

Another  occurs  beneath  the  site  of  an  ancient  fort  or  rath,  at  the  side 
of  the  public  road  from  Tyrella  to  Rathmullan.  The  fort  itself  has  been 
lerelled,  and  the  souterrain  was  damaged  and  closed  up. 

The  third  souterrain,  and  the  one  to  which  I  desire  to  refer  more 
particularly,  is  the  one  that  giyes'the  name  to  ''Cove  Hill,"  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  old  fort  of  Eathmullan,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Bath- 
mullan  and  Tyrella,  at  the  point  \,  on  the  inch  Ordnance  Map,  No.  61. 

For  the  particulars  relative  to  this  souterrain  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  a  Member  of  our  Society,  the  late  Bev.  David  Gordon, 
Downpatrick. 

The  aonterrain  is  entered  near  the  public  road,  and  for  a  certain 
length  passes  obliquely  under  the  roadway.  It  contains  four  chambers. 
Three  of  them  are  longitudinal  passages,  and  one  a  transverse  terminal 
chamber. 

The  first  chamber  is  16  feet  6  inches  long,  the  next  33  feet,  and  the 
third  longitudinal  chamber  is  42  feet  6  inches  long.  The  transverse 
terminal  chamber  is  14  feet  long.  Each  chamber  is  about  6  feet  high, 
the  longitudinal  chambers  being  3  feet  wide,  and  the  terminal  chamber 
5  feet  wide,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  plan  and  sections.  All  the 
chambers  are  built  of  rough  rubble  masonry,  and  are  covered  by  rough 
flags,  and  the  entire  structure  measures  about  120  feet  6  inches  long. 

The  chief  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  this  souterrain  is  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  defensive  barriers  separat- 
ing the  chambers,  shown  in  the  plan  and  sections  on  the  opposite  page. 

At  each  there  is  a  strong  partition  built  across  the  chamber,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  doorway  or  opening  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  2  feet 
wide,  and  the  reduced  doorway  or  passage  is  again  covered  by  a  cross 
wall  built  15  inches  from  the  opening,  and  of  the  same  height,  so  that  a 
person  entering  must  get  over  the  protecting  screen  wall,  get  down  the 
15  inches  space,  and  then  through  the  doorway  or  passage  in  the  partition, 
which  measures  only  2  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet. 
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nnlikc  the  souterraui  at  Ardtole,  and  many  others,  the  RatbmnUaa 
soutermin  has  no  lateral  chambers,  but  the  character  of  the  masonry  U 
vory  BJmilar,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  photograph  of 
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Ardtole  tioulerrtiin,   Co.  Down — Ordnance  Survey  Map.     (49tt-) 
From  a  PhotOBraph  ty  Mr.  Welch. 

ths  chiimbcr  of  the  Ardtolc  souterrain,  near  Ardglaas,  at  a  point  ^  on 
the  inch  Ordnnnce  Sheet,  No.  49. 

This  Ardtulo  Boutcrrain  is  145  feet  long.     It  is  well  proecrved,  and 
is  accessible  upon  application  to  the  o\nier  of  the  field. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  NAVAN. 
Bt  J.  H.  MOORE,  M.A.,  Hon.  Local  Sbcrbtaby  fob  South  Mbath, 


PAKT  II. 

Tjt  1641  the  great  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Navan,  being  in  the  track  of 
"^  the  contending  parties  in  their  marches  and  countermarches  from 
Trim  to  Drogheda,  came  in  for  its  share  of  misfortune.  A  force  of  600  men 
was  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Drogheda;  but  the  rebels  surprised 
them  in  a  fog  at  Julianstown,  and  cut  off  nearly  the  whole  detachment. 
The  Heath  gentry,  who  were  to  a  man  Royalists,  Conservatiyes,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  found  themselves  in  an  evil  case  between  the  Lords  Justices,  who 
were  goading  them  to  rebellion,  and  O'Neill  and  his  kerns,  on  whom  they, 
as  Lords  of  the  Pale,  looked  down  with  supreme  contempt.  They  met  on 
the  hill  of  Crafty,  between  Duleek  and  Drogheda,  and  sent  to  O'Neill  to 
ask  why  he  inyaded  the  Pale.  On  his  profession  that  he  was  upholding 
the  cause  of  the  king,  in  an  evil  hour  they  joined  in  confederacy  with 
him:  Most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  also  joined  O'Neill,  but  their 
bishop,  Thomas  Dease,  did  his  utmost  to  dissuade  them  from  joining  a 
cause  which  he  saw  had  small  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  A  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  gentry  was  held  on  the  hill  of  Tara,  and  they  were 
assigned  severally  the  task  of  raising  men  and  provisions  in  each  barony. 
Among  the  gentry  who  met  on  those  occasions  were  Lords  FingaU, 
Gormanston,  Louth,  Dunsany,  Netterville,  Slane,  Trimlestown,  Sir  R. 
Bamwall,  Patrick  Bamwall  of  Kilbrew,  Sir  Christopher  Bellew,  James 
Bath  of  Athcame,  N.  Sarcy  of  Flatten,  Patrick  Cusack  of  Geraldstown, 
William  Malone  of  LismuUen,  Sedgrave  of  Killegland,  Lynam  of  Adams- 
town,  (Garret  Aylmer  the  lawyer,  P.  Bermingham  of  the  Corballies,  Adam 
Cnsack  of  Trevet,  Edward  Dowdall  of  Monkstown,  Nicholas  Dowdall  of 
Brownstown,  Laurence  Dowdall  of  Athlumney ,  and  Thomas  Nangle,  Baron 
of  the  Navan.  Thomas  Nangle  was  M.P.  for  Navan,  and  was  promptly 
ezpeUed  from  the  Parliament,  and  subsequently  outlawed  with  his 
fellow-member,  Patrick  Manning,  and  all  the  other  gentry.  The  rebels, 
after  their  success  at  Julianstown,  pillaged  Meath  to  within  six  miles  of 
Dublin,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  Drogheda.  They  had  no  artillery,  and 
were  unable  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  receiving  provisions  by  sea. 
One  nig^t  a  party  of  them  actually  got  inside  the  walls  at  a  weak  place, 
and  might  have  surprised  the  town  ;  but  they  made  such  a  noise  that  the 
alarm  was  raised,  and  they  were  all  killed.    At  last  the  rebels  raised  the 
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siege.  A  graphic  account  of  the  effect  of  this  repulse  is  given  bj  two 
Cavan  clergymen.  The  relation  by  Henry  Jones,  D.D.,  of  proceedings 
in  Cavan,  from  October  23rd,  1641,  to  June,  15th,  1642,  from  appendix  to 
Aphorismical  Discovery* : — **  The  Connty  of  Cavan  at  this  time  was  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  rebellious  lords,  gentlemen,  and  adherents  who  have 
been  forced  out  of  the  Counties  of  Dublin,  Meuth,  Loutli,  Monaghan,  and 
Fermanagh,  where  our  armies  have,  by  God's  power,  victoriously  marched. 
From  hence  were  sent  out  the  first  of  that  rebellious  rout,  who  durst 
iissume  the  boldness,  by  leaving  their  own  seats  to  make  incursions  upon 
us,  overrunning  the  County  of  Meath,  and  surprising  the  towns  of  Trim, 
Kclls,  Navan,  Ardbraccan,  and  Athboy ;  and  thence  proceeding  to  the 
siege  of  Drogheda.  While  the  enemy  lost  some  time  about  KeUs,  Trim, 
Athboy,  and  Navan,  we  gained  the  advantage  of  ordering  matters  to  best 
advantage  for  Dublin  and  Drogheda,  yet  so  as  by  some  miscarriage  the 
enemy  met  with  600  of  our  men  sent  to  Drogheda,  whom  they  defeated, 
and  after  much  mischief  settled  themselves  to  the  siege  of  the  town, 
where  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  the  governor,  that  place  found  them 
work,  to  the  preservation  of  Dublin  and  the  whole  kingdom." 

Deposition  of  Rev.  George  Creighton,  Rector  of  Lurgan,  Co.  Cavan 
(Lurgan  is  the  name  of  the  parish  in  which  the  town  of  Virginia  is 
situated)  : — 

'^  After  the  O'Relies  were  returned  from  Drogheda  the  Earl  of  Fingal 
wrote  for  them  to  come  into  Meath,  but  the  O'Relies  were  suspicious 
that  the  Pale  had  some  purpose  to  bring  them  into  a  snare,  and  to  repay 
them  for  their  cruel  oppression  and  pillaging,  wherewith  they  wasted 
said  County  Meath.  In  the  end  the  O'Relies  were  drawn  into  the 
Navan,  where  they  lay  some  time,  until  the  English  entered  Trim. 
Then  they  burned  Navan,  and  came  to  Kells,  from  Kells  they  went  to 
Athboy,  and  after  they  had  made  an  attempt  on  Trim,  and  were  shame- 
fully chased  thence,  they  burned  Athboy,  for  which  they  blamed  the 
people  of  "Westmeath. 

"  As  soon  as  the  English  came  abroad,  and  had  taken  Dundalk  and 
Trim,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth,  fled  with  all  their 
goods  into  Cavan.  Day  and  night  there  came  through  Virginia  great 
droves  of  cattle,  and  great  carts  laden  with  trunks  and  howshold  (m) 
stuff,  great  store  of  wheat  and  malt.  The  refugees  filled  all  the  houses 
in  Virginia,  among  them  was  Robert  Begg  of  the  Navan  .  .  .  Every 
Thursday  they  had  a  market  as  great,  and  methinks  greater,  than  ever 
was  at  Navan." 

While  the  rebels  were  at  Navan  in  April  1642,  Lord  Moore,  with  150 
troopers  and  100  dragoons,  went  from  Drogheda  towards  the  Navan,  and 
burnt  the  rebels'  quarters  round  about  it,  and  came  within  musket  shot 

1  Edited  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  p.8.a. 
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of  the  town,  and  took  Lord  Gbrmanston's  best  horse,  with  saddle  and 
f  andtnre,  and  his  man  as  he  was  scouting  abroad.  This  Lord  Moore 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  at  Portlester,  near  Ballivor.  The  Lords  of 
the  Pale,  seeing  the  cause  was  hopeless,  tried  to  make  terms  with  the 
Lords  Justices,  but  in  Tain,  and  the  rebellion  dragged  on  in  various  parts 
of  Lreland.  The  most  frightful  outrages  were  committed.  Cogan  gives 
extracts  from  a  pamphlet  detailing  some  of  them,  from  which  I  select 
those  committed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Navan. 

About  the  month  of  April,  1642,  the  soldiers  under  Grenville's 
command  killed  in  and  about  Navan  80  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
lived  under  protection,  and  42  men,  women,  and  children,  at  Doram- 
town.  Captain  Wentworth  and  his  company,  garrisoned  at  Dunmoe, 
killed  no  less  than  1^00  protiected  persons  in  the  parishes  of  Donaghmore 
andSlane,  and  in  the  barony  of  Morgallion,  and  many  more  in  the  towns 
(«.«.  townlands)  of  Ardmulchan,  Kingstown,  and  Harristown.  Mrs. 
Elinor  Taafe  of  TuUaghanoge,  and  six  more  women  were  murdered  by 
soldiers  from  Trim,  and  a  blind  woman  aged  80  was  encompassed  with 
straw  and  burned.  The  same  sort  of  thing  was  going  on  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  narrative  winds  up  by  saying  that  many  thousands  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  were  destroyed  in  the  furze,  and  the  rest  for  the 
most  part  perished  of  famine. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1647,  the  rebels,  under  General  Preston,  were 
defeated  at  Dangan  Hill,  near  Trim.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Patrick  Bamwall 
of  Xilbrew,  informing  him  of  the  approach  of  O'Neill's  army,  and  urging 
him  to  wait  for  it,  was  found  among  Preston's  papers,  and  the  unfortunate 
gentleman,  aged  66,  was  arrested  and  put  on  the  rack  in  Dublin.  *  Several 
others  were  racked  and  tortured,  the  object  of  the  Lords  Justices  being 
to  extract  a  confession  that  Charles  I.  had  been  the  instigator  of  the 
rebellion.  To  revenge  this  defeat  Owen  Boc  ravaged  all  Meath  to 
within  two  miles  of  Dublin. 

For  three  years  more  the  civil  war  lasted,  and  then  the  Boyalists 
having  been  overcome,  and  the  king  beheaded,  Oliver  Cromwell  came 
over  as  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor,  and  finished  the 
rebellion  in  nine  months,  by  a  series  of  cruelties  that  almost  surpassed 
all  that  had  gone  before.  He  massacred  the  garrison  of  Drogbeda  (some 
3000  men),  almost  to  a  man ;  the  few  who  escaped  were  sent  as  slaves  to 
Barbadoes.  He  burned  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's,  then  full  of  people, 
just  as  the  Danes  had  burned  the  Bound  Towers  centuries  before.  He 
may  have  passed  through  or  close  to  Navan  on  his  road  to  Trim  and 
Athboy.  There  is  a  tradition  which  assigns  the  burning  of  Athlumney 
Castle  to  this  date,  the  story  being  that  two  sisters  occupied  Athlumney 
Castle,  and  Blackcastle  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  lady  of 
Blackcastle  made  an  agreement  with  her  sister  to  set  fire  to  their  mansions 
to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell  and  his  soldiers — a 
fire  lighted  on  one  to  be  the  signal  for  the  burning  of  the  other.      The 
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burgesses  is  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  they  were  to  return  two 
members  to  Parliament.^    The  Corporation  nominated  were : — 

John  Nangle  of  Navan,  Arm.    Portriffe. 

Christopher  Fleming,  Lord  Baron  of  Slane. 

Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart. 

John  Dillon,  Knt. 

Nicholas  Cusack  of  Cussingstowne,  Ar. 

Christopher  Cusack  of  Eatholdron,  Ar. 

Walter  Nangle  of  Nangle's-court,  Ar. 

Edward  Ford  of  Tara. 

Francis  Mara  of  Navan. 

Richard  Janns  of  Blackcastle,  Ar. 

Stopford  of  Newhall,  Ar. 

Patrick  Dowdall  of  Athluny,  Ar. 

Edmund  Reyly  of  Navan,  Mercat. 

James  Janns  of  Blackcastle,  gener. 

John  Barry  of  Riverstown,  genr. 

Geo.  Darcy  of  Dunmoe,  genr. 

William  Porter  of  Farganstown,  genr. 

Patrick  Plunket,  genr. 

James  Dowdall  of  Navan,  Mercat. 

Stephen  Cormick  of  Navan,  genr. 

Patrick  Everar  of  Navan,  genr. 

Terence  O'Brien  of  Navan,  genr. 

Christopher  Cusack  of  Corballis. 

Robert  Cusack  of  Staff ordstown,  genr.,  and 

Francis  Farrell,  mere. 

The  Portreeve  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  John  Barry  to  be  town 
clerk  for  life  ;  Richard  Barry  Recorder. 

The  minute  book  of  the  Corporation  from  1739  to  1808  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, and  in  the  possession  of  R.  H.  Metge,  Esq.  There  is  not  much  in 
it  beyond  a  recital  of  the  summoning  of  the  burgesses  to  elect  a  Portreeve 
every  Michaelmas,  and  the  names  of  the  Portreeves.  The  burgesees 
present  signed  the  book,  so  there  is  a  good  collection  of  autographs. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  freedom  of  the  town  was  thought  worth 
having  by  gentlemen  living  in  all  parts  of  Meath,  and  even  of  Louth. 
The  Preston  family  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  office  of  Portreeve,  for  a 

said  he  had  ordered  his  own  servants  to  bum  it ;  and  soon  after  came  up  one  William 
Carton,  his  shepherd,  who  told  him  that  the  Friars  and  Priests  in  Navan  were  very 
angry  with  him,  and  threatened  him,  because  he  did  not  countenance  that  report,  and 
own  his  servants  had  burnt  his  house  by  his  orders.  All  this  was  done  by  the 
neighbourhood  within  three  or  four  miles  of  him." 

^  The  borough  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  and  £16,000  paid  as  compenaation — 
half  to  John  Lord  Tara,  and  half  to  Peter  Earl  Ludlow,  the  Hon.  Aug.  Ludlow, 
commonly  called  Lord  Preston,  and  the  Portreeve,  freemen,  and  burgesses  of  Navan. 
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long  series  of  years.  Among  the  other  names  which  occur  are  Edward 
and  James  Noy  (there  is  a  monument  to  a  William  Noy  in  the  church)  ; 
Peter  Metge  (1746,  52,  54,  60,  62,  64,  68)  seven  times  ;  P.  Booney  three 
times  (he  died  in  1774  in  office,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard) ; 
Philip  Stapleton  also  died  in  office,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard ; 
Pochrich  Dancey,  and  several  members  of  the  Barry  family. 

In  1742  a  resolution  was  passed  that  no  swine  should  be  allowed  on 
the  streets  imder  a  penalty  of  Is.,  and  next  year  it  was  ordered  that  they 
should  be  houghed  or  killed.  There  is  a  similar  resolution  on  the  books 
of  the  Dublin  Corporation.  In  1745  part  of  the  town  wall  was  repaired. 
In  1754  it  was  ordered  that  '^  the  severall  holes  in  the  mean  cosway  in 
the  street  of  this  town  be  immediately  repaired."  In  1768  Joseph 
Preston,  x.p.,  presented  a  bell,  which  was  hung  in  the  church,  and  the 
old  bell  was  sent  to  Dublin  and  sold  to  buy  a  pulpit.  Mr.  Preston's  bell 
was  probably  sold  in  1823  when  the  present  bells  were  got  for  the  church. 
In  1776  forty  acres  of  commons  were  granted  to  Dr.  Beaufort  for  agleboi 
and  thirty  acres  for  a  schoolhouse.  The  latter  was  to  be  at  a  rent  of  1 5s.  per 
acre  for  lives  of  Dr.  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Barry,  and  27s.  afterwards.  These 
grants  must  have  fallen  through,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  them  in  the 
vestry  minutes.  In  1785  John  Pay  widened  the  Dublin  gate  ten  feet, 
and  in  1778  John  Cusack,  distiller,  widened  the  approach  to  the  old 
bridge  six  feet.  These  are  the  only  references  to  anything  except  the 
names  of  the  officers.  The  succeeding  book  from  1808  to  1840,  when  the 
old  Corporation  was  abolished,  is  lost,  and  the  books  of  the  Town  com- 
missioners contain  little  but  lists  of  wages  and  accounts,  out  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  extract  anything  of  interest. 

The  Corporation,  like  the  Corporations  of  other  towns,  owned  a  con- 
nderable  estate  called  the  Commons  of  Navan,  but  every  acre  has  been 
lost,  and  is  now  held  in  fee-simple  by  the  representatives  of  the  squatters 
who  were  allowed  to  take  possession.  The  Eells  Commissioners  own  the 
Commons  of  Lloyd,  and  the  rent  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
town,  and  no  rates  are  levied.  Trim  and  Drogheda  still  possess  con- 
siderable property,  but  Navan  has  lost  all. 

When  Lewis  wrote  his  Topographical  Dictionary  in  1836,  although  a 
Portreeve  was  annually  chosen,  the  Corporation  was  virtually  extinct. 
The  borough  court  had  issued  no  processes  since  1820,  and  had  fallen 
into  total  disuse,  and  the  borough  officers  exercised  no  municipal 
jurisdiction. 
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ON  A  BECENTLY  DISCOVEKED  PAGAK  8EPTJLCHEAL  MOUND 
IN  THE  GROUNDS  OF  OLD  CONNAUGHT,  NEAR  BRAY, 
COUNTY  DUBLIN. 

Bt  W.  F.  WAEEMAN,  Hon.  Fbllow  akd  Hok.  Local  Sbc&btakt  for 

South  Dublik. 

T>EFORB  touching  on  the  suhject  of  this  remarkable  ''  find,"  it  wiU  be 
well  to  state  how  the  discovery  first  came  imder  my  notice.  The 
facts  are  as  follows: — One  day  in  August  last,  while  engaged  in 
cataloguing  a  portion  of  the  antiquities  belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  now  deposited  in  our  National  Museum,  Eildare-street,  I  was 
waited  upon  by  the  Rev.  R.  Scriven,  Secretary  to  his  Grace  Lord  Plunket, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  whom  I  was  placed  in  communication  with  the 
Hon.  B.  John  Plunket,  son  of  his  Lordship,  who  wished  me  to  report  on 
the  general  features  of  the  discoyery.  Upon  asking  how  it  was  that  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  so  selected,  the  reply  came  that,  **  as  Hon. 
Secretary  for  South  Dublin,  Old  Connaught  was  clearly  within  my 
diocese." 

A  few  introductory  remarks  may  not  be  here  out  of  place.  It  need 
scarcely  be  surprising  how  recent  and  imperfect  is  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  sepulchral  and  other  usages  practised  in  Ireland  amongst  the 
archaic  tribes  by  whom  this  island,  as  indeed  that  of  Britain,  would 
seem  to  have  been  first  occupied.  Our  antiquarian  writers  of  the  last 
century,  and,  sad  to  say,  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  present,  as  a  rule, 
were  given  to  indulge  in  extravagant  statements  which  they  boldly 
published,  and,  in  a  manner,  dared  their  too  confiding  readers  to  challenge. 
A  time,  however,  gradually  arrived  when,  by  careful  examination  of  our 
ancient  monuments  themselves,  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  their 
character  had  been  involved  became  dispelled.  The  result,  so  far,  is 
very  promising.  The  cromleac  is  no  longer  held  to  be  a  Druid's  altar, 
constructed  for  purposes  of  human  sacrifice ;  its  sepulchral  character  has 
been  sufficiently  and  completely  vindicated  by  use  of  the  spade.  The 
stone  circle,  so  long  regarded  as  a  Druidical  temple,  in  like  manner, 
resolves  into  the  character  of  a  matuoleum.  The  great  Firbolgian  stone 
forts  of  Aran  and  the  west  have  been  assigned  to  their  proper  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  Irish  monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  and  have  ceased  to  be 
looked  upon  as  sites  of  early  Christian  monasticism.  The  true  story  of 
our  fanxous  round  tower  belfries  has  been  ably  told,  and  the  wonder  now 
is  that  their  exact  character  could  so  long  have  remained  in  doubt.  Our 
so-called  Danish  forts,  by  which  the  face  of  Ireland  is  mottled,  cannot, 
now  be  looked  upon  as  Scandinavian  works — they  are  Banaan,  not  JDaniih, 
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As  with  the  cromleacs  and  oiroles,  the  mystery  in  which  they  were 
shrouded,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  heen  dispelled  by  agency  of  spade, 
shoveli  and  pick.  In  one  branch  of  archsBological  investigation,  within 
the  last  forty  years  or  so,  vast  strides  haye  been  made.  I  would 
particularly  refer  to  the  question  of  the  crannogs  or  lake  dwellings,  of 
which,  at  least,  180  have  been  found  in  this  country,  and  have  been 
more  or  less  ably  described.  Materials  throwing  light  on  the  progress  of 
ancient  culture  in  the  British  Islands  generally,  and  in  Ireland  in 
particular,  come  to  light  almost  daily.  Indeed,  as  already  intimated, 
much  has  lately  been  done,  and  in  essaying  to  trace  back  the  long  line  of 
our  ancestry  tiirough  their  handiwork,  we  are  enabled  eyen  now  in 
goodly  measure  to  extend  our  view  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  farthest 
gtietch  of  hazy  tradition. 

Most  of  my  hearers  are  doubtless  well  acquainted  with  the  more 
common  forms  of  sepulture  of  early  date  as  found  in  Erin  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cromleac,  the  stone  circle,  the  cist-bearing  mound  composed  of  earth 
mixed  with  stones,  the  chambered  cam,  as  at  Kewgrange,  Dowtb,  and 
many  other  localities ;  the  plain  cist,  without  mound  or  circle,  usually 
enclosing  a  sepulchral  vessel,  and  a  quantity,  more  or  less,  of  calcined 
human  bones,  often  intermixed  with  those  of  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
most  frequently  those  of  the  dog.  The  stone  cists  or  chambers  in  which 
earthen  and  occasionally  stone  sepulchral  vessels  appear,  are  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  In  general  they  are  simply  rectangular,  composed  of 
large  flags  placed  on  end,  and  roofed  with  similar  stones,  generally  of 
considerable  size.  Be  it  remarked  that  along  with  the  vessels  and  burnt 
bones  entire  human  skeletons,  or  portions  only,  not  imfrequently  occur; 
these,  as  a  rule,  show  no  action  of  fire.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  my  present  communication  to  describe  at  any  length  the 
varieties  and  characteristics  of  ordinary  mortuary  structures  as  found  in 
Ireland.  I  hope  this  evening  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  meeting  to  a 
peculiar  form  of  archaic  monument  which  appears  hitherto  almost 
entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Irish  antiquaries.  I  refer  to  a 
sepulchral  mound  situate  on  the  grounds  of  Old  Connaugbt,  near  Bray, 
in  ihe  demesne  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  As  far  as  I  know 
but  one  such  mausoleum  had  hitherto  been  noticed.  The  exception 
occurs  not  far  from  the  village  of  Blacklion,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan  and 
Fermanagh,  and  was  illustrated  by  me  in  the  pages  of  our  Jourfutl, 

The  Pagan  Sepulchbal  Mouim  at  Old  CJonnaught, 

CouuTT  Dublin. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  how  fond  the  primitive  inhabitants 
of  Erin  were  of  selecting  crowning  eminences  as  sites  to  form  the  last 
resting-place  on  earth  for  their  dead.  On  a  beautiful  slope  commanding 
a'  grand  view  of  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  of  the  sea. 
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stood,  and  still,  in  part,  remaJna,  a  htoeh  of  glacial  formation,  Bomo- 
what  conical  in  form,  and  composed  of  yellow  clay  and  water-worn 
boulders.  This  natural  hillock,  which  is  environed  by  o  broad  ditch, 
would  seem  at  an  extremely  early  period  of  society  in  Ireland  to 
have  been  used  by  natives  of  the  locality  as  an  eminence  upon  which 
to  stretch  their  dead,  over  whom  thoy  spread  a  layer  of  corth  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  about  four  to  six  or  eight  foot.  It  is  only  in 
the  darker  coloured  and  artificial  portion  of  the  mound  that  human  or 
other  bones  and  work  of  man's  hoods  occurred.  At  least  five  skeletons 
lay  extended  on  tho  glacial  clay,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  no 
remains  of  cists  were  found  about  them.  In  the  superincumbent  earth, 
artificially  raised,  occurred  an  immense  quantity  of  the  bones  of  the  old 
Irish  long-nosed  pig,  of  deer,  goats,  short-horned  cattle,  and  probably  of 
other  animals,  all  of  them  which  had  contained  marrow,  being  split  and 
opened,  no  doubt  the  relics  of  a  great  funeral  ftast  or  feasts. 

A  selection  of  these  remains  is  here  liud  before  the  Meeting.  Much 
wood  charcoal  occurred  at  various  elevations,  and  all  over  the  mound,  or 
rather  within  its  artificial  portion. 

It  must,  I  believe,  for  ever  rest  a  doubtful  question  whether  this 
place  of  graves  was  a  settled  cemetery  for  a  chieflain  and  his  family, 
relations,  &c.,  or  whether  the  interments  may  not  rather  point  to  a  scene 
of  violence  in  which  not  a  few  human  lives  were  lost.  The  preponderance 
of  evidence  points  to  this— that  the  spot  had  been  selected  as  a/erl  or  luam, 
i.B.  burial-place,  by  members  of  some  long  forgotten  clan  or  tribe  who  had 
their  being  in  the  old  old  age,  when  bronze  was  sparingly  used,  and  when 
stone,  bone,  and  shells  were  still  in  requisition  as  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  weapons  and  personal  appendages — the  term  ornament, 
in  this  connexion,  being  scarcely  admissible. 

Unfortunately  I  am  at  present  unable  to  produce  more  than  one  of 
the  human  akuUa,  and  portions  of  one  of  the  skeletons,  which,  I  may 
state,  were  unearthed  by  labourers  engaged  in  raising  gravel.  These  now 
before  the  Meeting  had  been  secured  and  secreted  by  members  of  his 
Grace's  family.  Others  may  yet  be  recorert^,  Mr.  Plunkct  having  kindly 
promised  to  do  all  in  bis  power  to  cause  them  once  more  to  be  brought 
to  light.  The  specimen  on  the  table  is,  no  doubt,  characteristic  of  a 
primitive  long-headed  race  by  whom  tho  majority  of  our  pre-historic 
monuments  of  earth  or  stone  wore  constructed.  That  these  people  had 
not  made  much  advancement  from  an  extremely  rude  condition  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  character  of  some  of  their  handiwork  which  accompanied 
the  OBBDOUB  remains.  Many  portions  of  coarsely  designed  and  imperfectly 
baked  earthen  vufies  occurred  ;  these  were,  doubtless,  pieces  of  food- 
holders  which  had  been  used  during  the  celebration  of  funeral  lites. 
They  resemble  in  every  respect  fragments  o(  archaic  vessels  found  on  tho 
sites  of  early  settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireluml,  as  at  Ballintoy, 
county  Antrim.     Of  such  ware  the  Rev.  George  Buick  has  lately,  in  the 
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pagi?e  of  our  Journal,  described  some  interesting  examples.  Several 
perforated  atonea  and  some  marine  ehells  prepared  for  stringing  liad,  in 
all  probability,  formed  portions  of  necklaces  or  of  armlets.  About  one- 
half  of  a  stono  bracelet  rewarded,  a  careful  search  amongst  the  dibrit. 
There  were  a  few  rou glJy- fashion  ed  bone  pins,  and  parts  of  two  fibulte 
formed  of  bronze.  Some  mould-like  objects,  consisting  of  baked  clay,  also 
appeared.  One  of  these,  unfortunately  imperfect,  was  obviously  used  in 
casting  sword  blades,  such  as  we  arc  familiar  with  in  bronze.  Another, 
a  small  slab,  is  highly  remarkable,  exhibiting,  as  it  does,  upon  one  side  a 
groove  into  which  something  like  an  inscription  appears  to  have  been 
scratched  while  yet  the  clay  was  soft.  The  ehnractora  are  estremely 
similar  to  some  described  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  as  occurriDg 
00  the  cromleac  of  Lennore,  count;  Tyrone. 

Perhaps  somo  of  the  most  curious  of  the  objects  discovered  in  the 
mound  are  a  couple  of  small  slabe  of  stone  which  exhibit,  in  miniature,  . 
scorings,  evidently  artificial  and  executed  with  intention,  exactly 
analogous  to  many  of  the  rude  ruck-markings  so  common  in  not  a  few 
districts  in  Ireland,  a  kind  of  wort  which  has  for  years  resisted  the  best 
efforts  of  some  of  our  most  accomplished  antiquaries  to  decipher  or 
explain.     These  scored  slabs  arc  r«presented  as  figs.  5  and  8,  opposite. 

It  is  intended  that  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  mound  shall  be  published,  with  illustrations,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.  Tiic  subject  is  too  voluminous  to  be  disposed  of  in  one 
communication,  so,  for  the  present,  only  the  remains  figured  in  the 
^  accompanying  Plates  are  fully  brought  under  observation. 

In  the  meantime  antiquaries  will  be  glad  to  learu  that,  owing  to  the 
watchful  care  over  the  diggings  (which  are  still  in  progress)  exercised 
by  the  Plunket  family,  including  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  object  of  inturest  which  may  be  found  during  future 
operations  will  be  lost  to  arch  Ecological  science.  , 

Pins  formed  of  bone  are  known  to  bo  amongst  the  earliest  works  ol 
human  bands  which  havcbeen  discovered  in  the  British  Islands,  or  indeed, 
in  the  European  Continent.  TLey  oppear  occasionally  accompanied  with 
calcined  human  and  other  remains,  within  cinei-ary  urns  and  food- 
holders,  which  ai'c  with  us  strictly  pre-historic.  Sometimes  along  with  them 
occur  arrow-heads  and  other  implements  composed  of  flint  or  stone.  In 
general  the  examples  found  in  connexion  with  Pagan  sepulture  are  well 
formed,  with  round  polished  shanks  gradually  tapering  to  a  point.  The 
top,  as  a  rule,  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  thickest  part  of  the  stem,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  perforated,  the  aperture  having,  doubtless,  been 
intended  for  the  reception  of  a  ligament  by  which  the  pin  was  more  or 
less  loosely  attached  to  the  dress  of  its  wearer. 

Pins  formed  of  wood,  and  sometimes  beautifully  decorated  in  a  style 
suggestive  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "Late  Bronae  "  period  have 
occasionally  been  found  amongst  the  dihria  of  our  crannogs.     Such  objects 
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may  often  have  been  deposited  within  burial  urns  or  cists,  but  ligneous 
matter,  in  such  receptacles,  would  naturally  soon  decay  and  leave  no 
trace.  Remains  of  bronze  fibulsB  have  now  and  then  been  discovered  in 
Irish  sepulchral  vessels.  A  fine  example  from  the  great  pagan  cemetery 
of  Carrowmore,  near  Sligo,  as  well  as  the  urn  in  which  it  occurred,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Petrie  collection  of  Celtic  antiquities  now  deposited  in  our 
National  Museum,  Kildare-street.  A  similar  "find"  preserved  in  the 
same  Museum  was  made,  some  few  years  ago,  in  Aran,  county  Galway. 
We  need  not,  with  these  examples  in  view,  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in 
the  Old  Connaught  mound,  bronze  as  well  as  bone  pins  appeared.  Of  the 
former  I  shall  presently  treat. 

Pig.  1,  on  the  opposite  page,  shows  a  roughly  formed  pin  of  bone, 
now  in  two  pieces.  Its  stem  is  somewhat  angular  in  plan,  and  seems 
to  have  been  fashioned  by  aid  of  some  sharp  metallic  instrument.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  head ;  and  altogether,  the  specimen  is 
one  of  the  rudest  examples  of  its  class  known.  Nevertheless  it  would 
be  unsafe  on  that  account  to  pronounce  it  older  than  many  of  its  better 
formed  fellows  discovered  elsewhere. 

Pig.  2  seems  to  have  been  the  bone  of  a  bird,  slightly  pared,  and 
utilised  as  a  pin. 

Pig.  3. — This  was  a  fine  example  of  the  perforated  bone  pin,  or  perhaps 
needle.  Unfortunately  only  the  upper  portion  has  been  recovered,  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  it  had  been  carefully  designed,  and  that, 
like  others  of  its  class  found  in  Pagan  graves,  it  was  carefully  smoothed 
and  highly  polished. 

Pig.  4. — Remains  of  a  bone  pin,  formed  evidently,  like  fig.  1,  by 
aid  of  some  sharp  cutting  instrument,  probably  composed  of  hardened 
bronze,  or  possibly  of  iron,  or  even  of  steel.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
primary  introduction  of  iron  to  this  country,  but  we  learn  from 
Caesar  that,  in  his  time,  roughly  speaking  2000  years  ago,  our  next- 
door  neighbours  and  near  cousins,  the  Britons,  possessed  instruments  in 
plenty  of  that  most  useful  of  all  metals ;  and  if  they  had  it  then,  and 
as  it  would  appear  for  ages  previously,  why  not  the  people  of  Erin,  whose 
ports,  we  are  told  on  the  best  authority,  were  better  known  to  the  traders 
of  antiquity  than  were  those  of  the  more  eastern  island  ? 

Pig.  5. — We  find  here  another  clearly  cut  bone.  It  looks  like  the 
handle  of  some  instrument,  but  is  broken  and  imperfect  at  one  extremity, 
so  that  its  original  purpose  is  likely  to  remain  a  matter  for  conjecture. 

Pig.  6. — About  one-half  of  a  stone  bracelet  or  armlet,  flat  on  the 
interior  of  the  curve,  externally  semi-cylindrical.  Bracelets  formed  of 
jet  or  of  glass,  of  about  the  same  size,  and  in  form  perfectly  similar,  have 
been  found  in  Ireland,  under  various  circumstances,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  pre-historic  remains,  and  in  some  of  our  earliest  flint  and 
bronze  bearing  crannogs.  There  are  several  stone  rings  in  the  collection 
of  the  Academy,  but  unfortunately  particulars  of  their  discovery  do  not 
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appear  to  have  lieen  recorded.  A.  very  curious  example  measuring  about 
four  iaelies  in  external  diameter,  and  having  upon  it  a  aecond  and  smaller 
ring,  waa  discovered  aome  years  ago,  in  a  bog,  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toppid  Mountain,  near  Tempo,  county  Fermanagh.  This  remarkable 
relic  was  presented  by  Mr.  Bannon,  of  Cavancairagh,  in  whose  keeping  it 
was  seen  by  Mr,  Day,  of  Corlt,  and  by  myself,  to  a  member  of  the  Collum 
family,  of  Belvieu,  close  to  Enniskillen.  It  probably  still  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentleman  referred  to.  These  rings,  thus  linked,  must 
have  been  cut  out  of  one  piece,  just  in  the  manner  that  certain  well- 
known  Chinese  box-ahaped  puzzles  aro  manufactured  in  ivory.  Curiously 
enough  amongst  the  golden  glories  exhibited  in  the  Academy  may  be  seen 
a  pair  of  connected  rings  exactly  aimilar  to  the  Toppid  mountain  find,  but 
that  the  material  is  gold.  Now  the  greater  mass  of  our  golden  antiquities 
ia  usually  referred  by  antiquaries  of  trusted  judgment  to  the  so-called 
"Age  of  Bronze,"  that  is  to  an  nndefinod  period  when  the  use  of  that 
metal,  at  least  in  the  south  and  west  of  Europe,  largely  prevailed,  but  not 
to  the  exclusion  of  iion.  I  have  ventured  on  the  foregoing  slight  degres- 
aion,  believing  that  the  facts  pointed  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  Toppid 
Mountain  rings  and  the  old  Connaught  bracelet  were  formed  by  aid  of 
metallic  tools,  whether  of  hardened  bronze,  iron,  or  even  of  steel,  need  not 
here  be  discussed. 

Fig.  7. — The  time  hasperhapsnotyot  arrived  when  anything  like  a  com- 
plete and&nol  classification  of  the  flint  andBtone  antiquities, paleolithic  and 
neolithic,  so  commonly  unearthed  in  Ireland,  should  be  essayed.  New 
varietiea  constantly  occur ;  and  it  ia  only  reaaonable  to  believe  that  many 
yeara  must  elapse  before  types,  at  present  undreamt  of,  shall  have  found 
place  in  our  public  museuma,  or  in  private  cabinets.  In  fig.  7  will  be  seen 
a  careful  etching  of  a  small,  worked  atone,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  bead  of 
aa  arrow,  javelin,  or  light  spear.  A.  groove  for  the  reception  of  some  speciea 
of  thong,  or  ligament,  by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  shaft,  is  distinctly 
marked  on  one  of  its  aides.  This  waif  is  unique  in  collectiona  of  antiqui- 
ties found  in  Ireland.  In  point  of  form  it  bears  considerable  reaemblanco 
to  objects  of  an  unknown  age  discovered  in  American  mounda.  It  is, 
however,  much  smaller  than  any  Transatlantic  specimen  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  seen,  and  rather  approaches  the  medium  size  of  the  ordinary 
flint  arrow-head  used  by  early  Irish  and  British  tribes.  If  this  were 
the  only  antique  found  in  Old  Connaught  it  would  make  the  mound  there 
most  notable  to  antiquaries. 

Fig.  8, — As  already  intimated,  numberless  bits  of  charcoal  were  dis- 
covered mixed  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  bones  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes,  oyster  and  other  marine  shells,  plentifully  scattered  through  the 
upper  and  artificial  loyer.  As  none  of  the  osseous  remains  of  the  lower 
animals  exhibited  any  indication  of  the  action  of  fire,  and  as  the  human 
skeletons  were  entire,  and  certainly  unbumt,  the  charcoal  would  seem 
to  be  simply  a  relic  of  fires  which  had  been  kindled  for  cooking  purposes 
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on  tlie  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites  or  feasts.  A  specimen 
is  here  figured  in  order  to  show  the  average  size  of  the  fragments.  Hand* 
stones,  used  as  hammers  in  splitting  the  marrow-bearing  bones,  will  be 
found  described  and  illustrated  in  the  second  part  of  this  Paper.  They 
are  in  no  respect  dissimilar  to  remains  of  like  class  found  in  kitchen- 
middens  throughout  the  country. 

In  various  parts  of  Ireland,  sea  and  occasionally  land  shells  are  some- 
times found  within  sepulchral  vessels.  They  have  also  occurred  in  cist* 
oontaining  human  remains,  burnt  or  unbumt,  together  with  arrow- 
heads, knives,  &o.,  composed  of  worked  flint  or  stone.  Upon  exami- 
nation the  shells  in  question  are  found  to  have  been  carefully  ground 
down  at  their  smaller  end,  in  order  to  form  an  aperture  through  which  a 
string  could  be  passed.  In  this  manner,  these  often  pretty  objects,  when 
strung  together,  partook  of  the  character  of  beads,  and  were  used  to  form 
necklaces  or,  perhaps  at  times,  armlets. 

Not  far  from  the  Eoyal  Hibernian  School,  Phoenix-park,  Dublin,  may 
be  seen  an  interesting  example  of  the  cist,  or  smaller  kind  of  cromleac, 
such  as  often  appears  in  cams,  or  earthen  sepulchral  mounds,  so  common 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ireland. 

Within  the  chamber  lay  the  skeletons  of  two  human  beings,  and,  strange 
to  say,  part  of  that  of  a  third,  as  also  some  bones  of  an  animal,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a  dog.  Beneath  each  skull  were  found  groups  of  sea 
shells  {Nerita  littoralia)  which  had  been  ground  in  the  manner  referred  to ; 
and  which  had  unquestionably  formed  necklaces,  some  portions  of  the 
vegetable  fibre  upon  which  they  had  been  strung  still  remaining.  All 
the  remains  found  in  connexion  with  the  Phoenix-park  discovery  are 
on  view  in  the  antiquarian  collection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  now 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  department  of  Science  and  Art,  Kildare- 
street. 

In  the  same  unequalled  gathering  of  primitive  Celtic  antiquities  are 
several  mortuary  vessels,  now  in  process  of  arrangement,  which  still  hold 
land  and  marine  shells,  portions  of  their  original  contents. 

Figs.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  show  examples  of  the  shell  commonly  called 
periwinkle,  found  in  the  Old  Connaught  heap.  They  are  still  staunch 
and  strong,  but  slightly  imperfect,  having  been  evidently  ground  at  their 
smaller  ends  in  order  to  fit  them  for  stringing.  That  they  formed  portions 
of  necklaces  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  who  take  the  least  trouble 
to  examine  the  style  in  which  they  had  been  manipulated.  The  edges  of 
the  artificial  apertures  are  flat  and  sharp,  and  exhibit  no  show  of  natural 
decay  or  denudation. 

It  may  be  not  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  shell  necklaces  are 
still  commonly  worn  by  dwellers  on  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  indeed  else- 
where in  Ireland.  For  instance,  tourists  to  Eundoran,  county  Donegal, 
are  sometimes  uncomfortably  beset  by  peripatetic  merchants,  usually  of 
tender  age,  who  seem  to  trade  only  in  such  truly  old-world  vanities.    They 
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wear  them  themselyes,  and  would  have  visitors  follow  the  local  fashion, 
or  invest  in  at  least  one  as  a  souvenir. 

The  holed  pebbles  represented  in  figs.  13,  14,  and  15,  in  all  likelihood 
formed  portion  of  a  necklace,  of  which  fig.  14  was  the  pendant.  Beads 
of  stone  of  various  descriptions  are  not  uncommon  in  our  public  or  private 
museums.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  remains  of  this  class  are 
of  high  antiquity,  but  that  not  a  few  are  of  comparatively  late  date  is  a 
subject  which  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  Ireland  stone  beads  have  been 
found  within  cinerary  urns,  in  sepulchral  food-holders,  in  cists,  in  burial 
mounds,  and,  not  unfrequentiy,  in  crannogs.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  may  not  always  have  been  parts  of  necklaces,  but  were,  at 
least  occasionally  worn  singly  as  a  charm  or  talisman.  During  my  visit 
to  the  Aran  Islands,  county  Galway,  in  company  with  the  late  Dr. 
O'Donovan  (now  a  good  many  years  ago),  I  found  it  a  practice  amongst 
some  of  the  natives  to  wear  beneath  their  vests,  suspended  from  their  necks, 
certain  perforated  stones,  several  of  which  were  elaborately  engraved  with 
emblems  of  a  sacred  character.  Of  one  specimen  I  was  permitted  by  its 
owner  to  make  a  drawing,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  amongst 
O'Donovan's  Letters  relating  to  Aran,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  exact  similarity,  in 
every  respect,  between  the  above  Old  Connaught  examples  and  certain 
perforated  stones  of  an  unascertained,  but  certainly  remote,  age,  figured 
in  a  work  recently  published,  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  certain 
Continental  antiquities.  The  volume  referred  to  may  be  seen  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy. 

Fig.  16. — Portion  of  a  deer's  horn,  one  of  several  pieces  discovered  in 
the  mound,  may  be  here  pointed  to,  as  it  bears  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  been  cut  or  sawn  across  by  aid  of  some  metallic  tool. 

Fig.  17. — The  ring  of  a  brooch-pin,  with  a  fragment  of  the  acus,  here 
figured,  would  seem  to  belong  to  a  time  when  the  art  of  working  in  bronze 
was  well  understood. 

Fig.  18. — This  represents  the  remains  of  a  second  bronze  pin  dis- 
covered in  the  mound.  As  already  intimated,  articles  of  that  class  have 
been  found  with  us,  in  Pagan  sepulchral  vessels,  accompanied  by  in- 
cinerated bones. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  Paper  I  shall  have  to  refer  at  some  length 
to  relics  of  baked  clay  moulds,  found  with  the  Old  Connaught  objects 
already  described,  and  which  appear,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  of  the 
highest  interest,  as  illustrating  the  work  of  the  bronze  period  in 
Ireland. 
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THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF 

WEXFORD. 

By  JOSEPH  P.  SWAN,  Fellow. 

^HE  following  List  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Wexford,  from  1661  to  the  heginning  of  the  present  century, 
has  heen  compiled  from  the  records  now  in  the  Puhlic  Record  Office  at 
the  Four  Courts,  Duhlin,  and  which  were  formerly  in  the  custody  of  the 
Clerks  of  the  Hanaper. 

These  records  afford  three  chief  sources  of  information : — 

Fint. — The  "  Peace  Books,"  or  Roll  of  Magistrates.  From  these 
the  names  of  the  magistrates  appointed  may  be  obtained,  but  until  a 
late  period  the  Rooks  are  devoid  of  information  as  to  residence  or  the 
date  of  appointment,  and  it  is  evident  that  several  volumes  are  missing, 
and  some  of  those  now  existing  are  only  fragments. 

The  earliest  of  these  Books  appears  to  contain  the  names  of  the 
Justices  appointed  in  1661  and  a  few  subsequent  years. 

Second. — The  **  Hanaper  Day  Books,"  in  which  are  recorded  the 
dates  on  which  the  Commissions  were  issued,  and  the  fees  paid  on 
them.  The  earliest  date  thus  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  county  of 
Wexford  is  the  issue  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  to  John  Warren, 
Feb.  14,  1661.  From  these  Books  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
dates  of  the  appointment  of  the  magistrates  named  in  the  Peace  Books 
or  Roll,  but  unfortunately  many  of  the  Day  Books  of  the  early  period 
are  missing.  In  the  earliest  of  these  Books  there  is  an  entry  of  the  16th 
January,  li560,  as  follows  : — *^  when  also  the  rest  of  the  Commissions  of 
the  Peace  for  the  province  of  Leynster  were  sealed,  being  9  in  number," 
but  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  Commissions  were  granted  does 
not  appear. 

Third, — The  "Warrants"  for  making  out  and  sealing  the  Com- 
missions ;  these  were  signed  by  the  Lord  Chaucellor  for  the  time 
being,  and  some  of  them  give  a  further  clue  to  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment, as  it  is  noted  on  the  Warrant  when  the  Commission 
issued. 
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Tho  following  is  the  wording  of  the  oldest  'WarTant  I  Iiavc  found  :- 


"CtBBK    OF   THE    CKaWK   ASD 

"Lett  tie  Commission  of  the 
ronowed  wberein  lett  Thomas  Tonge  D: 


Has'aphb. 


;  for  lliB  Coimly  of  Weiford  he  forthwith 
r.  in  Diyinilj-,  Richard  Ellis,  Vi.ar  General 
of  ffemes,  John  Junea,  Chanter  of  Femes,  and  Conalontine  Neale  Esqre.  be  iaceiied 
tind  lelt  Alexander  Harrington  be  left  out  of  tho  same  Commission.  And  for  so  doing 
tbis  shall  be  your  Warrant. 

"  Dated  tbi»  26  Mau.  Eustacb 

"ofNovmb.  1681.  Cane." 

It  is  Btrange  that  this  'WarraTit  is  endorsed  22nd  November.  It  will 
be  remarked  that  on  tho  first  part  of  the  list  tho  namea  do  not  appear 
in  proper  chrcmoIogicBl  order.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  account  for 
this — of  course  titled  persona  and  those  holding  high  official  position  would 
have  precedence^ — but  among  the  ordinary  justicos  it  is  not  eaay  to  see 
why  they  are  placed  in  their  present  position. 

Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Burtchaell,  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  tho  grand  panel  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  dated  25  th  July,  1608, 
taken  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Carow  Jlaniiscript".  which  gives  the 
names  of  the  justiceB  of  the  peace  then  retumod  ;  hut,  as  ho  remarks, 
there  are  evidently  many  errors  in  the  tiansoriptiou  of  tho  list,  those 
engaged  in  tlie  work  being  apparently  not  well  acquainted  with  Irish 
names  and  places.  I  have,  therefore,  given  his  observations  and  correc- 
tions, which  I  am  sure  a  comparison  with  the  original  manuscript  would 
prove  to  be  correct.  I  have  placed  this  list,  together  with  an  extract 
from  "The  Calemlar  of  tho  Finnts  of  Queen  Elizabeth."  15G3,  and 
from  "The  Commissiona  and  Instruotiona  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  1654- 
1658,"  as  a  preface  to  the  other  list,  trusting  that  at  some  future  time 
information  to  fill  the  gaps  between  1663  to  1G61  may  be  obtained,  or 
perhaps  to  bring  the  list  back  to  a.  period  even  more  remote. 

EiTRicr  from  "  The  Calmdar  of  tht  Fianla  of  Quern  Elisaheth." 

"CommiaaioQ  to  Aleiander  Bishop  of  Ferns,  Richard  Viaeouat  Mountgarrett, 
Nicholas  DevHrouj,  Knight ;  John  Synnott,  Justice  of  the  Liberty,  the  Sheriff  of  the 
County,  Kicliolna  Horon,  Gentleman  ;  Patrick  firoim,  Esq  :  Anthony  Colclougbe  and 
John  Furlong  Gentlemen,  to  bo  JuaticeH,  Commissionera  and  Keepers  of  the  Peace  ia 
the  County  of  Wexford  during  the  n-bseuce  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  tho  north 
against  Jubo  O'KeiJo  ;  to  maintain  peace  ;  to  tsla  muatera  and  array*  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  to  csia  ihera  for  defence  of  the  oonnlry  and  place  them  whore  they  rosy 
be  needed  and  to  punish  the  disobedient  with  fine  and  imprisonment  and  to  do  all 
oilier  ihinga  necessary  to  good  rule  ;  to  treat  with  enemiea  and  rcbela,  and  malio  terms 
to  be  effective  during  the  continuance  o-f  the  commission.  Tho  Commission  to  t«rmi- 
nale  on  the  leturo  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  the  North. 
*'  Dated  13.  April,  v.  Elizabeth,  1G63.*' 

Tho  Grand  Panel  of  the  County  of  'Wexford,  as  it  was  returned  at  the 
General  Sessions  holden  before  Sir  James  Ley,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
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of  the  £ing*B  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  Eobert  Oglethorpe,  Esq.,  second 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  Justices  of  Assize  and  Jail  Delivery 
in  the  County  of  Wexford,  the  25th  of  July,  1608  :— 


Justices  op  thb  Peace. 


Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leigh- 

]in& 
Sir  Thomas  Colcloigh  (Coldough),  Ent. 
Sir  Dudley  Loftus,  Knight. 
Sir  Bichard  Mastersonne,  Knight. 
Sir  Laurence  Esmond,  Knight. 
Sir  William  Sinot,  Knight. 
James  Butler,  Bellahow  (Bellaboro),  Esq. 
Philip  Deyerooz,  Balinagir  (Balmagir), 

Esq. 
Morgan  Kayanagh,  Esq. 
Nicholas  Kennay,  Escheator,  Esq. 
Donull  (Donall)  Kavanagh,  Esqr. 
William  Brown,  Malrankan  (Mulrankan), 

Esqre. 
Arthur  Kayannaigh  (Kayanagh),  Esqr. 
Marcus  Fitz  Harvie  (Fits  Harris),  Esq. 


Edward  Fitz  Haryie  (Fitz  Harris),  Esq. 

Dermott  Kayannaigh,  Esq. 

John  Browne,  Sovereign  of  Wex.  {tic) 

James  Duffe,  Cosse  (Rosse),  Esq. 

Robert  Dode  (Codd),  Esq. 

Patrick  Furlonge,  Esq. 

Richard  Witty  (Whitty),  Balletege,  Esq 

John  Itchinghane  (Itcbingham),  Esq. 

Nicholas  Dormer,  Esqr. 

Dennes  Dale,  Esqr. 

Nicholas  Mastersonne,  Esqr. 

James  Furlonge,  Esq. 

John  Alene,  Esq. 

John  Deverouz,   Dipper  (Dippes,  now 

Deeps),  Esq. 
Walter  Talbot,  Esq. 
Richard  Talbot,  Esq. 


ExTBACi  from  **  The  CommimoM  and  Instructions  to  the  Lord  Deputy^ 

1654-1658." 


Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  several  Counties  of  Ibelakd, 

dated  16M  March,  1654. 

Names  oiysN  for  County  Wexford. 


Richard  Pepys,  Esq.,  Lord  Chief e  Jus- 
tice of  the  Upper  Bench. 
Sr.  Gerrard  Lowtiier,  Knt. 
John  Cooke,  Esq. 
Sr.  Charles  Coote,  Knt. 
Arthur  Annesley. 
Thomas  Sadleir. 
Sr.  Walsingham  Cooke. 
William  Halsey,  Esq. 
Nicholas  Loftus,  Esq. 
John  Oyerstreet,  Esq. 


John  Brett,  Esq. 
John  Puckle,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dancer,  Esq. 
Edward  Tomlins,  Esq. 
Sampson  Toogood,  EAq. 
William  Walker,  Esq. 
Abell  Warren,  Esq. 
Edward  Reading,  Esq. 
Thomas  Betts,  Esq. 
Bartholomew  Hussey,  Esq. 
Richard  Neale,  Esq. 


The  Justices  of  the  Peace  ybr  the  County  of  Wexfoed, 
with  the  Dates  of  their  Appointment. 


Dec.  20,  1664.    Edward,  Vise.  Gallmoy.      Jan.  27,  1668. 
Feb.  20,  1667.    James,  Lord  Annesley. 
May  16,  1667.    Richard,  Bishop  of  Ferns 

and  Leighlin. 

Cesar  Colclough,  Bart. 
Jan.  27,  1668.     Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 

Thomas  Dancer,  Bart. 

William  Flower. 

Richard  Clifton. 

F2 


Nicholas  Loftus,  Junior. 

Thomas  Butler. 

Richard  Jones,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ferns. 

Francis  Lee,  Escheator 
of  Leinster. 

Henry  Masterson. 

Nicholas  Deyereuz. 
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Dec.  7,  1664. 


» 


if 


Feb.  14,  1661. 
Not.  26,  1664. 


Sept.  4,  1668. 

June  13,  1666. 
Feb.  20, 1667. 


Maj  20,  1664. 


Deo.  2,  1664. 
Feb.  21,  1662. 
March  7, 1662, 


»> 


»> 


March  7, 1662. 


t) 


»t 


Got  2J,  1662. 
Deo.  23,  1662. 
July  17,  1663. 


May  20,  1664. 


Feb.  28,  1669. 
July  7,  1670. 


f) 


i» 


Nov!  10,  1670. 


Not.  10, 1670. 

Juno  1,  1671. 
Feb.  10,  1671. 
April  26,  1672. 


July  18,  1676. 


Thomas  Tonge,  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

Richard     EUii,     Vicar 
General  of  Ferns. 

John  Brett. 

John  Fountaine. 

John  Warren. 

Thomas  Hart. 

John  Jones,  Precentor 
of  Ferns. 

Nicholas  Loftus. 

Roger  West. 

Richard  Gwesley. 

Nicholas  Codd. 

John  Tench. 

Joseph  Saunders,  Clk. 

Edward  Wyther. 

Christian  Borr. 

Thomas  Elliott. 

Henry  Loftus. 

Spencer  Vincent. 

Felix  Longe. 

Thomas  Barrington. 

Alexander  Barrington. 

John  Sands. 

Constantino  Neale. 

Walter  Lambert. 

Roger  Masterson. 

Richard  Kenny. 

Thomas  Whaley,  Dep. 
Marshal  of  province 
of  Leinster. 

Walter  Talbott. 

Edward  Roderam. 

Francis  Harvey. 

John  Totty. 

Edward  Wiseman. 

John  Swan. 

Richard  Jones. 

Lofttis  Codd. 

Richard  Roe. 

Thomas  Barrington. 

Bartholomew  Vigors, 
Vicar-Gen.  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin,  after- 
wards Bishop. 

William  Ivory. 

John  Winkworth. 

Sir  Wm.  Davis. 

Adam  Molyneux. 

John  Highgate. 

Walter  Talbot 

Solomon  Richards. 

Francis  Harvey. 

John  Totty,  afterwards 
Ent. 

John  Cliffe. 

Walter  Butler. 

Edward  Buder,  Clog- 
hast. 

William  Here,  Harpers- 
towne. 

Robert  Leigh. 

A.  .  .  .  P.  .  .  .  sens. 


July  18,  1676. 


May  16,  1678. 
July  30,  1678. 
July  26,  1679. 
Jan.  29,  1679. 


July  17,  1680. 
Jan.  23,  1682. 


It 


»> 


July    6,  1682. 
Jan.  17,  1683. 


Sept.  11,  1684. 
Nov.  27,  1684. 
July  23,  1686. 
July  31,  1686. 


f* 


t» 


Aug.  26,  1686. 
Sept.  2,  1686. 
Sept.  23,  1686. 
Dec.  2,  1686. 


ft 


11 


May  3,1686. 
March  16, 1687. 
June  9,  1687. 
July  7,  1687. 
Sept.   6,  1688. 


Nov.  24,  1688. 
Dec.  15,  1688. 

Dec.  22,  1688. 
June  4,  1689. 
Oct.  17,  1689. 

Nov.  21,  1689. 
Dec.  19,  1689. 
March  31, 1690. 
May  19,  1690. 
May  30,  1690. 

Oct!'26,  1690. 
Nov.  15,  1690. 

Nov!  28,  1690. 


>» 


f> 


Dec.'  22,  1690. 

»    »»  »» 

Jan.     7,  1691. 

May  26,  1692. 

July  28,  1692. 


t> 


» 


Alexander  Barrington. 
Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 
Henry  Loftus. 
William  Hore,  Harpers- 

towne. 
John  Cliffe. 
Nicholas  Eeymes 
John  Chichester. 
Mathew  Foord. 
John  Wilson  of  Skarr. 
Andrew  Ram. 
Thomas  Bunbury,  Clk., 

Chancellor  of  Leigh- 
lin. 
John  Ivory. 
Robert  Stannard,  Clk. 
Sir  John  Mead,  Ent. 
John  Swan. 
Narcissus,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Ferns  and  Leigh- 

Hn. 
William  Robinson. 
Patrick  Lambert. 
Edward  Eenny. 
Sir  Lawrence  Esmond, 

Bart. 
Patrick  Colclough. 
Waller  Butler. 
John  Shapland. 
John  Wilson. 
Miles  Swiney,  Clk. 
William  Williams. 
Edward  Fits  Henry. 
Nicholas  Roe. 
James  Esmond. 
James  Devereux. 
Major  Charles  Cavanagh . 
Jacob  Underwood. 
Thomas  Pbillipps. 
Abraham  Strange. 
William  Talbott,  Bally- 

ingord. 
Walter  Hore. 
William  Howse. 
Richard     Doyle,     Kill- 

orkey. 
Nicholas  Dormer. 
Capt.  Patrick  White. 
Patrick  Brown. 
John  Carroll. 
Anthony  Hay. 
Edward  Fitzgerrald. 
Joshua  Nunn. 
Robert  Woosley. 
Edward  Rogers. 
John  Harvey. 
Joshua  Tench. 
Benjamin  Neale,  Clk. 
Richard  Winckworth. 
John  Dal  ton. 
Charles  Buggs. 
James  Jeifryes. 
Thomas  Knox,  Jun. 
Arthur  Parsons. 
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Feb.  16,  1692. 


i» 


»> 


May  6,  1693. 
Mar.  8,169}. 
June  1,  1693. 
Feb.  21,  1694. 
Julj  4,  1696. 
Feb.  20,  1695. 
May  16,  1696. 
April  16,  1697. 
April  23,  1697. 
June  9,  1698. 
Feb.   10,1698. 


Not!  30,  1699. 
Aug.    8,  1700. 

Oct.  26,  1700. 
June  11,  1702. 


It 


>» 


Nov.  24,  1703. 
Nov.  31,  1702. 


>» 


)> 


Feb.  4,  1703. 
Mar.  9,  1704. 
Mar.  30,  1704. 


July  6, 
July  19, 
Feb.  27, 
June  26, 
Jjuly  24, 
Aug.  14, 


1705. 
1705. 
1706. 
1707. 
1707. 
1707. 


Mar.  18,  170f 
April  16,  1708. 
Nov.  19,  1708. 
Deo.  2,  1708. 
Jan.     8,  1712. 

Mar.  30,  1710. 
Oct.      6,  1710. 


June  28, 
Oct.  11, 
July  2, 
Deo.  10, 
June  11, 
Deo.  16, 

Deo.  23, 

»> 
Jan.  13, 

Apr.  7, 

liar.  22, 

Apni  12, 


1711. 
1711. 
1713. 
1713. 
1714. 
1714. 

»» 
1714. 

1714. 
1715. 
1715. 

t* 
1716. 


May  11, 1716. 
July  6,  1716. 
July  26,  1717. 
Aug.  16,  1717. 


Cadwallader  Edwards. 

Rev.  John  Haugh. 

Nicholas  Devereauz. 

Robert  Dixon. 

John  White. 

Edward  Kenny. 

John  Bunbury. 

Francis  Annesley. 

John  Rawkins. 

Nicholas  Codd. 

Ravinscroft  Gifford. 

James  Stopford. 

Thomas  Richards,  Wex- 
ford. 

Edward  Jones. 

Anthony  Hovenden. 

William  Hore,  Harpers- 
towne. 

Lewis  Keymes. 

Murtagh  Donovan. 

Edward  Totenham. 

Nathaniel  Boyse. 

Dennis  Driscoll. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Matthew  Derenzy. 

Higatt  Boyd. 

John  Grogan. 

Thomas  Richards, 

William  Parsons. 

Robert  Carew. 

Walter  Bunbury. 

Ravenscroft  Gifford. 

Richard  Saunders. 

William  Alcock. 

Morley  Saunders,  Dr.  of 
Laws. 

Aaron  Lambert. 

Abel  Ram. 

William  Wilkinson. 

Thomas  Palliser. 

Arthur,  Lord  Baron  of 
Altham. 

Nicholas  Loftus. 

Robert  Carew,  Castle- 
towne. 

William  Swiny. 

Philip  Doyne. 

Jeremiah  Symes. 

Richard  Povey. 

Samuel  Crompton. 

Charles  Monk. 

Andrew  Knox. 

George  Ram. 

Thomas  Trotter. 

Abraham  Hughes. 

Richard  Woleslye. 

Francis  Toplady. 

Clement  Archer. 

Theodore  Vesey,  Baly- 
camey. 

Patrick  Aylmer. 

John  Grogan. 

Marcus  Berisford,  Bart. 

Francis  Harrison. 


Oct.  23,  1718. 
Jan.  8,  1718. 
Mar.  5,1718. 
Mar.  31,  1720. 


»» 


ft 


May    6,  1720. 


June  26, 
June  16, 
Nov.  10, 
Dec.  14, 
Feb.  9, 
Feb.  16, 
Feb.  22, 
July  13, 
Nov.  22, 
Jan.  9, 


1720. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1721. 
1723. 
1723. 
1723. 

»> 

Jan.'  31,  1723. 
Feb.  7,  1723. 


ft 


tt 


>» 


tt 


t* 


July  2,  1724. 
June  12,  1726. 
Mar.  31,  1726. 
July  7,  1726. 

July  14,  1726. 
Mar.  10,  1726, 
Jan.  26,  1727. 
Sept.  1,  1727. 

Feb.  22,  1728. 


tt 


)} 


April  11,  1728. 
May  17,  1728. 
Oct.  17,  1728. 
Dec.  6,  1728. 
June  25,  1730. 

June  18,  1731. 
April  20,  1733. 
July    5,  1733. 

Dec.  20,  1733. 

June  21,  1734. 
Aug.  29,  1734. 
Dec.    6,  1734. 

Dec.  12,1734. 

Dec.  12,  1734. 

Sept.  26,  1736. 


tt 
tt 


tt 
ft 


Jan.     8, 1736. 


)) 


»> 


William  Bridges. 
Charles  Tottenham. 
John  Scott. 
James  Barry. 
William  Barry. 
Richard  Donovan,  Bally* 

more. 
Henry  Kenny. 
Thomas  Uniacke. 
Cesar  Colclough. 
James  Stopford. 
Anthony  Cliffe. 
Thomas  Chamney. 
Thomas  Kavenagh. 
Nicholas  Bunbury. 
John  Jervis  White. 
Richard  Lehunt. 
George  Lehunt. 
George  Haughton. 
Thomas  Palliser,  Jun. 
Robert  Colyer. 
Bartholomew  Elliot, 

Ross. 
Lowther  Parsons. 
Richard  Woleslye. 
Rev.  John  Raflall. 
John  Nun. 
WilUam  White,  Bally- 

natra. 
John  Richards. 
Henry  Hatton. 
William  Harvey. 
Arthur,     Lord     Baron 

Altham. 
John  Cookman,  Ennis- 

corthy. 
William  Wellman,  New 

Ross. 
William  Paliser. 
Cornelius  Donovan. 
John  Bowers. 
Joshua  Thomas,  Clk. 
John    Tench,    Bryans- 

town. 
John  Maxwell. 
Robert  Doyne. 
Robert  Phaire,    Ennis- 

corthy. 
George    Nixon,     New- 

towne. 
Henry  Monck. 
William  Alcock,  Junr. 
William    Hore,    Junr., 

Coolcliffe. 
Philip     Savage,     Dun- 

gulfe. 
Henry  Milward,   Bally- 

ars^an. 
Arthur  Gore. 
Robert  Mason. 
Matthew  Deren2y,Clobe« 

mon. 
Loftus  Hatton. 
Henry  Hughes 
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April  22, 1736. 


99 


99 


S^t.   9,1736. 
Sept.   6,  1737. 


June  7,  1739. 
Mar.  31,  1740. 
Jan.  26,  1741. 
Jan.  11,  1743. 


»» 


>» 


Feb.  18,  1747. 
Feb.  26,  1747. 

Mar.  28, 1744. 

Deor.  8,  1748. 
Feb.  23,  1748. 
Nov.  26,  1761. 
Feb.  20.  1762. 


>f 


>> 


Mar.  26,  1762. 
Jan.  19,  1763. 

May  30,  1763. 

May  30,  1763. 
Oct.  11,  1764. 

Feb.  18,  1766. 

Sept.  9,  1766. 
Mar.  21,  1767. 
Maj    8,  1767. 

Jan.  31,  1768. 
May    3,  1768. 


»> 


>> 


June  13,  1768. 
Dec.  4,  1768. 
Feb.  2,1769. 
Feb.    5,  1760. 


Henry  Golclough,  Ro8« 
Bud. 

Tbomas  Bichards. 

'William    Sutton,    Lon- 
graige. 

Nicholas  Loftus  Hume. 

Bichard,  Earl  of  Ang- 
lesey. 

John,  Viscount  Allen. 

Nicholas,  Viscount  Lof- 
tus  of  Loftus  Hall. 

Nicholas  Loftus  Hume, 
Bart. 

Arthur  Gore,  Bart. 

Nicholas  Loftus,  Esq. 

Richard  Wolsaley,  Bart. 

John,  Lord  Baron  Fam- 
ham. 

Arthur,  Viscount  Sudley . 
Comrs.  Beyenue. 

John  Tottenham. 

John  Grogan. 

AlanCoz. 

James  Boyd. 

Cadwallader   Paul   Ed- 
wards. 

John  Hatton,  Eilcorel. 

Shapland  Swiny,  Bally- 
teigue. 

The  Bi^t  Hon.  John, 
Lord  Viscount  Allen. 

Benjamin  Neale  Bayly. 

James  White. 

Stopford  ffielding. 

Solomon  Bichards,  Ba- 
heen. 

John  Cox,  Coolcliffe. 

Bostocke  Badford. 

Bichard  Lehunte,  Artra- 
mont. 

John  Bichards,  Askin- 
viller. 

Darius  Drake,  Gamlin. 

Henry    Archer,    Bally- 
seskin. 

Joshua  Nunn,  St.  Mar- 
garett's. 

Adam  Golclough. 

William  Browne. 

0  verstreet  Grogan,  Wex- 
ford. 

Bichard  Jones. 

Thomas  Haughton,  Eill- 
mannock. 

John  Devoreux,  Eillrush 

Henry   Brownrigg, 
Wingfield. 

Philip  Palliser,  Castle- 
town. 

WilliamPerceyall,Bally- 
tramon. 

Edward  Loftus. 

Arthur,  Earl  of  Arran. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Ely. 


(June  10, 1776.) 


June  26,  1761. 
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July  23,  1761. 
Oct.  22,  1761. 

Noy.  20,  1761. 
Jan.  7,  1762. 
Mar.    4,  1762. 

Mar.  18,  1762. 


>» 
»» 


April  30,  1761. 


» 
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May  27,  1761. 

June  10,  1761. 
Aug.    6,  1761. 

April  3,  1762. 

Aug.  12,  1762. 
Oct.  28,  1762. 
July  21,  1763. 
Noy.  26,  1763. 

Jan.   12,  1764. 


>) 


II 


May  11,  1764. 
Deo.  20,  1764. 

Oct.  31,  1766. 

Feb.    7,  1766. 
May  16,  1766. 

Sept.  4,  1766. 

Deo.    4,  1766. 

Mar.  10,  1768. 


Hon.  Barry  Barry,  New- 
town Barry. 

Sir  Edward  Loftus,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Freke,  Bart. 

Sir  Edward  Pickering, 
Bart. 

William  Bolton,  Island. 

Edward  Cookman,  En- 
niscorthy. 

Bobert  Birch. 

James     Ager,      Binge- 
wood. 

John  Gowan. 

Bichard  Donoyan. 

George  Parker,   Collec- 
tor, Wexford. 

John   Chamney,  Castle- 
town. 

Arthur  Jacob,  Clk. 

Bichard  Giles,  Bobins- 
town. 

Hon.     Henry     Loftus, 
BichBeld. 

Charles  Tottenham,  New 
Boss. 

Cesar     Sutton,      Lon- 
graige. 

Bev.  Shapland  Swiney, 
Ballyteige,  Clerk. 

Bey.     Joshua     Tench, 
Bryanstown. 

Bobert     Leigh,      Boss 
Garland. 

George  Eayenagh,  Kil- 
cotty. 

George  Braddell,   Bull- 
ingate. 

Adam  Bogors,  Bodcm. 

Anthony  Lowcay,  Boes- 
town. 

Bartholomew   Boyd  El- 
liott, Mount  Elliott. 

Bichard  Wilson. 

Bev.  Shapland  Swiney. 

Goddard  Bichards. 

William  Chfford,  Castle 
Annesley. 

John  Jones,  Munphin. 

Philip  Hey  don,  Ennis- 
corthy,  Clk. 

Charles  Shudall,  Lough. 

Benjamin    Badford, 
Ballynacarrig. 

William  Murphy,   Oul- 
art. 

John  Ward. 

Bobert  Doyne   the 
younger,  Wells. 

Vesey  Golclough,  Duffry 
HaU. 

John      Freke,      Bally - 
mote. 

Isaac    Comock,   Ennis- 
oorthy. 
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April  29, 1768. 
June  7, 1768. 
June  13, 1769. 
Aug.  10,  1769. 
liar.    1,  1770. 
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July  26, 1770. 

Sept.  13, 1770. 
Sept.  20, 1770. 


>t    tt 
May  16,  1771. 


>> 


tf 


Maj  30,  1771. 

July  18,  1771. 

Sept.  19, 1771. 

Oct.  3,  1771. 
No7.  19,  1771. 

Nov.  22,  1771. 
July  16, 1772. 

Mar.  11,  1773. 
May  7,  lt73. 
Sept.  1, 1774. 

Nov.  11,  1774. 
Mar.  16,  1775. 

Aug.  10,  1776. 

Oct.  26,  1776. 

Nov.  2,  1776. 

Nov.  14,  1776. 

Dec.  7,  1776. 

Jan.  11,  1776. 
April  18, 1776. 

April  27,  1776. 
July  14,  1777. 
Oct.  7,  1777. 

Nov.  20, 1777. 
Sept.  16,  1778. 

Aug.  10,  1778. 


Benjamin  Neale  Bayley, 
Silver  Spring. 

Nicholas   Loftus,    Tin- 
nock. 

Edward  Rogers,    Bess- 
mount. 

John    Rochford   the 
younger. 

The  Rt.    Hon.  James, 
Earl  of  Courtown. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thos. 
Stop  ford. 

Rev.     Ulysses     Jacob, 
Sugginstown. 

William  Piggott,  Slavoy. 

Cornelius  Grogan,  Castle- 
town. 

Ebenezer  Ratford  Rowe, 
Ballyharty. 

Walter  Here,   Harpers- 
town. 

Edward  Turner,  New- 
fort. 

Hawtrey  Turner,  Pep- 
per Castle. 

Benjamin    Batt,    New- 
rosse. 

George    Brehan,    New 
Ross. 

Thomas  Derenzey. 

Henry  Alcock  the 
younger. 

Thomas  Richards. 

John    Hatton,     Bally- 
martin. 

John  White,  Whitefield. 

Stephen  Ram. 

Matthew  Keugh,  River 

^16  W 

Mark  Kerr  O'Neil. 

George  Stannard,  Isew- 
market. 

Adam    Rogers,     Junr., 
Porto  Bello. 

John  James,  Ballycris- 
tale. 

Robert    Phaire,    Tram- 
field. 

Charles  Watts,  Robins- 
town. 

Sir  Edward  Pickering, 
Bart. 

Charles  Yero,  Raheen. 

Rev.     Peter     Browne, 
Dean  of  Ferns. 

Fuller  Sandwith. 

John  Moor,  Moorfield. 

George    Grogan   Knox, 
Monaseed. 

John  Lynn,  Dungulf . 

Annesley     Brownrigg, 
Park  Annesley. 

Cesar  Colclough,  Brook- 
field. 


Oct.  16,  1778. 


May    7,  1779. 

Nov.  22,  1779. 
Oct.  26,  1779. 

Oct.  20,  1779. 
Dec.  10,  1779. 

Dec.  20, 1779. 
Mar.  8,  1780. 
Oct.  26,  1780. 

Aug.  16, 1781. 


Jan.    6,  1783. 
Mar.  18,  1782. 


July    6,  1784. 

Aug.   7,1784. 

Nov.  19,  1784. 

Jan.  26,  1786. 
Mar.   3,  1786. 

May  23,  1786. 


» 
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June  27,  1786. 

Oct.  26,  1786. 
Nov.    2,  1786. 

Nov.    6,  1787. 

Jan.  17,  1788. 
April  11,  1788. 


Jan.  10,  1789. 
Jan.  13,  1789. 

Dec.  21,  1789. 

Aug.    4,  1791. 


Ebenezer  Jacob,  Betty- 
ville. 

Barry,  Visct.  Famham. 

Sir  John  Tottenham,  Bt. 

Robert  Corbett,  Mount 
Corbett. 

George  Agar. 

Arthur  Murphy,  Bloom- 
field. 

John  Linden,  Tomduff. 

William   Bolton,    Pros- 
pect. 

Henry  Hatton. 

John  Heatly,  Rockview. 

Richard  Annesley,  Tal- 
lagh. 

William  Clifford. 

Miller  Clifford. 

Jeffi^Paul. 

Hy.  Brownrigg,  Crane. 

Henry  Brownngg,  Kill- 
agowan. 

John  Harvey. 

Henry  Archer, 

Richard  Donovan. 

Abraham  JamesHowlin. 

Richard  Newton. 

Wm.      Grogan     Enox, 
Monaseed. 

Rev.     Francis   Turner, 
Rookly  Lodge. 

Gerald  Kavanagh,  BaUy- 
beg. 

John  Allison. 

Thomas  Bolger,  Mone- 
ture. 

Thomas  Grogan  Enox, 
Castletown. 

John  Grogan,  Health- 
field. 

Overstreet  Groflnin. 

Rev.     John    Kennedy, 
Fethard. 

Robert  Wallace,  Marley. 

John   Redmond,    New- 
to"wn. 

Castleton  Maw,  Enook- 
mullin. 

Andrew  Buchannon. 

Charles  Stanley  Monck, 
Ballytraman. 

Barry,  Earl  of  Famham. 

Sir  Edward  Loftus,  Bt. 

John  Maxwell. 

Matthew  Derenzy,  Clo- 
beman. 

Harvey  Welman,  Saint 
Eeivans. 

Rev.  Charles  Cope,  Car- 
new. 

George  Baron  Callan. 

George  Lehunte,  Atra- 
xnont. 

Wm.  Hore,Haiper8town 
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Aug.    4,  1791. 


Feb.  28,  1793. 

June  18,  1793. 
June  22,  1793. 

July  13,  1793. 


t» 


tt 


Jnly  18,  1793. 
July  20,  1793. 
Aug.    1,  1793. 


Rev.  Robert  Hawksbaw, 

Tagbmon. 
Rey.     Wm.     Glascott, 

Vicanpark. 
Henry  Tbumas  Haugb- 

ton,  Eilmannook. 
Henry  firuen,  Oakpark. 
Tbomaa    Fitzgerald, 

Merryville. 
Hanrey    Hay,    Ballin- 

keal  Castle. 
Jobn    Hunter    Gowan, 

Mountnebo. 
Wm.    Blacker,   Wood- 
broke. 
Cbarles  Tottenbam,  Jun. , 


)> 


>t 


»»  »> 

Nov.  19,  1793. 

Mar.  26,  1794. 


Sept.  6,  1797. 


Jan.    8,  1795. 

May    6,  1796. 
Oct.    1,  1796. 

Mar.    7,  1796. 

Mar.  19,  1796. 
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Oct.     8,  1796. 
Deo.  22,  1796. 


Oct.   10,1797. 


Abel  Ram,  Gorey. 
George   Giles,    Robins- 
town. 
Jobn    Glascott,    Alder- 
town. 
Solomon  Ricbards,  Sals- 

borougb. 
Ponsonby    Tottenbam, 

New  Ross. 
Rey.  Dudley  Colclougb. 
Henry,      Marquis     of 

Waterford. 
Jobn,    Earl     of    Ald- 

borougb. 
Hon.  Henry  Beresford, 

commonly  called  Earl 

of  Tyrone. 
Tbomas,  Lord  Bisbop  of 

Cork  and  Ross. 
Cbarles  Stanley,  Yisct. 

Monck. 
Sir  Edward  Pickering. 
Arcbibald     Hamilton 

Jacob. 
James  Boyd,  Roslair. 
Jobn  Jervis  Wbite  Jervis, 

afterwards  Baronet. 
Ricbard  Bookey,  Dones- 

bal. 
Rey.  Peter  Browne. 
Jobn  Colclougb,  Tintem 

Abbey. 
Jobn  Wbite,  Wbitefield. 
Joshua*  Pounden,  Fean- 

field! 
Jobn    Beauman,    Hyde 

Park. 
George  Annesley,  Esq., 

commonly  called  Lord 

Yalentia. 
Joeepb  Hardy. 


Noy.  28,  1797. 
Dec.    8,  1797. 
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99 
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Dec.  21,  1797. 
Dec.  27,  1797. 
Dec.  29,  1797. 
Deo.  30,  1797. 

Feb.*  6,  1798. 

April  11,  1798. 
Mar.  22,  1^98. 

May  31,  1798. 

Mar.  14, 1799. 

April  26,  1799. 
May  19,  1799. 

June  4,  1799. 

June  7,  1799. 
July  3,  1799. 

Aug.  30,  1799. 

Sept.  19,  1799. 

May  30,  1799. 

Oct.  3,  1799. 
Noy.  22,  1799. 

Noy.  26,  1799. 


tt 
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Jan.  2,  1800. 
April  17,  1800. 
May  20,  1800. 

May  23,  1800. 


tt 


tt 


Sept.   4,  1800. 
Noy.  26,  1800. 


Jobn  Henry  Lyster, 
Greenmount. 

Rey.  Tbomas  Hand- 
cock,  Clk.,  Ennis- 
cortby. 

Henry  Brownrig^,  Nor- 
ris  Mount. 

Jobn  Pounden,  Dapbne. 

Robert  Cornwall,  My- 
sball  Lodge. 

Edward  Turner,  New- 
port. 

Standisb  Lowry,  Porta- 
bella. 

Edward  D'Aroy,  Bally- 
maboun. 

James  Wbite,  Upton. 

William  Toole,  Eder- 
mine. 

Hon.  Jobn  Stratford. 

Major-Gen.  Henry  Jobn- 
skon. 

Nathaniel     Cayenagb, 
Fairy  HiU. 

Jobn     Hatton,     Bally- 
nuirtin. 

Abel  WoodroofP,  Gorey. 

Cadwalader  Edwards, 
Ballybire. 

John  Hanrey,  Mount 
Pleasant. 

Captain  Walter  Hore. 

William  Lebunt,  Artra- 
mont. 

Christian  Wilson,  Ben- 
yille. 

Thomas  James,  Will- 
mount. 

Joshua  Nun,  St.  Mar- 
garet's. 

Edwd.  Percival,  Grange. 

Richard  Kerr,  Captain 
of  the  Newtownbarry 
Cavalry. 

Rev.  John  Browne, 
Ballynapark. 

Rev.  John  Davis,  Cloba- 
mon  Wood. 

John  Aylmer. 

James  Savage,  Fethard. 

Joseph  Mason  Ormsby, 
Marshalstown. 

Abraham  Brownrigg, 
Bamdown. 

George  Harrison  Reade. 

Wm.  Bellingham  Swan. 

William  Hanrey,  Temple 
HiU. 
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The  Christchnrch  of  Dnblin.  —  (The  following  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  11th  January,  evoked  by  a  paragraph  in  that  Journal,  the 
responsibility  for  which  was  disclaimed  by  its  Editor) : — 

A  paragraph  in  last  week's  Builder  may  be  worth  a  coirection. 
Sigtryg  Silkheard,  King  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  founded  the  Christ- 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Dublin,  anno  1038.  Observe  that 
"Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,"  is  tautology.  ** Christchnrch, ** 
as  we  have  it,  is  a  Cathedral.  It  is  one  of  those  few  words  of  Scaiidi- 
navian  speech  which  have  survived  in  Ireland — i,e.  Head  Church.  The 
fact  of  the  survival  of  any  part  of  a  Danish-built  Christian  church  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  so  unique  that  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  more 
notice. 

Christchnrch,  Dublin,  tin  Anglo-Korman  church  of  symmetrical  cast 
and  design,  stands  on  the  substructure  of  a  queer  rude  old  crypt.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  its  being  much  older  than  the  Anglo-Korman 
work,  1190-1235,  raised  on  it.  The  nave  piers  of  1230  do  not  stand  truly 
over  the  piers  below. 

A  curious  catena  of  evidence  lately  established  the  authenticity  of  the 
Danish  work.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  started  with  Charles  Kingsley. 
In  his  **  Here  ward  the  Wake  "  he  intimates  the  sound  historical  basis  on 
which  he  constructed  a  romance.  To  his  friend,  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
Y.8.A.,  &c.  &c.,  he  says  in  his  preface  as  to  "Hereward"  : — 

"  Tou  taught  me  how  to  furbish  his  rusty  harness,  botch  his  bursten  saddle,  and 
■end  him  forth  once  more  on  the  ghost  of  his  gallant  mare." 

Early  in  his  book  Kingsley  quotes  from  his  friend's  authority  as  to 
Sygtryg  and  his  cousin,  Harald  of  Waterford  : — 

"  He  (Harald)  had  been  many  a  time  into  Dublin  to  visit  his  even 
more  prosperous  and  formidable  friend,  and  was  so  delighted  with  the 
new  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  Sygtryg  and  his  Bishop  Donatus 
had  just  built .  .  .  that  he  determined  to  build  a  like  church  in  honour  of 
the  Soly  Trinity  in  Waterford  itself  ^^ 

The  Danish  Christchnrch  of  Waterford,  with  its  Anglo-Norman  addi- 
tions, existed  until  1770.  It  was  then  barbarously  effaced  to  raise  a  less 
interesting  Classic  building  on  the  foundations  of  its  outer  walls.  Harris' 
"  Ware,"  however,  preserved  a  very  good  plan  of  the  destroyed  church. 
Kecent  works  which  I  was  concerned  in  disclosed  the  Danish  and  Anglo- 
Norman  piers,  still  standing  8  ft.  high,  under  the  modem  floor.     Ware's 
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plan  was  absolutely  *'  checked  "  and  confirmed.  As  a  matter  of  interesting 
record  I  laid  down  a  correct  plan  of  ancient  "Waterford  Christchurch  to  a 
one-eighth  inch  scale,  and  discriminated  the  Danish  from  the  Anglo- 
ITorman  part. 

It  was  mere  accident  that  I  placed  a  tracing  of  it  over  a  similarly 
scaled  plan  of  the  Christchurch  Dublin  crypt.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  that,  pier  for  pier,  dimension  for  dimension,  the  Waterford 
Chiistchurch  had  been  genuinely  a  replica  of  the  Dublin  one,  as  Kingsley 
had  quoted  it  from  Wright.  It  could  be  no  mere  coincidence  or  accident. 
With  this  key  the  mystery  of  Dublin  Christchurch  was  plainly  manifest. 
The  crumbling  rude  remains  of  the  Danish  Church  were  easily  discrimi- 
nated from  the  Anglo-Norman  interpolations,  and  the  purpose  of  them 
elearly  demonstrated. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  correct  a  casually  clipped  paragraph  to 
point  to  this  unique  survival  of  plan  of  a  Danish  Cathedral  founded  by 
Christianised  Danes  in  1038. 

So  far  as  the  nave  and  transepts  go,  the  identification  of  the  similar 
plan  of  the  Danish  churches  of  Waterford  and  Dublin  are  sure  enough. 
What  the  Waterford  Church  had  eastward  of  that  before  the  Anglo- 
ITormans  built  a  choir  there,  no  man  can  now  say  ;  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  whole  crypt  plan  at  Dublin  is  that  of  the  Church  of  Sygtryg, 
remaining  complete.  The  curious  quasi-apsidal  arrangement  at  the  east 
end,  the  detached  Lady  Chapel  to  the  north-east,  so  resembling  the 
contemporary  Scandinavian  church  of  Throndhiem,  the  known  inter- 
communication between  the  Danish  communities  of  Dublin  and  Northern 
Scandinavia,  point  to  this  conclusion.  A  square  eastern  chapel,  to 
which  the  apsidal  inclination  tends,  seems  to  be  the  feretrium,  which 
the  relic-reverencing  Norseman  of  Christian  persuasion  took  to.  Thron- 
dhiem Chiistchurch  has  its  feretrium  and  list  of  relics.  Christchurch  of 
Dublin  has  record  of  its  amazing  relics  also.  The  Danes  are  a  fashion 
just  now.  A  circular  to-day  has  iuformed  me  of  the  foundation  of  a 
**  Viking  Club "  at  the  King's  Weigh-house,  Grosvenor-square,  with 
striking  titles  for  its  members  and  officers.  For  real  high  ceremonial,  I 
look  forward  to  this  interestiDg  society  resorting  to  the  ancient  and  exclu- 
sively Danish  city  of  Dublin,  and  to  the  precincts  of  the  only  preserved 
Christchurch  of  their  northmen  forefathers. — Thomas  Dbbw,  f.b.i.b.a.. 
President, 


A  ''  Lost  Find  "  at  Attjrflin,  Co.  Limerick. — Having  recently  found 
among  my  notes  some  relating  to  a  **  find "  in  my  father's  place, 
Attyflin,  about  six  miles  south  of  Limerick,  I  venture  to  send  them  to  our 
Society,  though  they  are  unavoidably  scanty.  They  were  taken  down 
about  1876,  from  the  accounts  of  three  old  labourers,  who  had  assisted 
more  than  twenty  years  before  in  the  removal  of  a  small  mound,  a  few 
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hundred  feet  S.E.  of  the  house,  the  place  heing  then  let  to  a  tenant. 
This  was  locally  known  as  the  ''Kyle,"  and  tradition  made  it  the 
gmre  of  those  slain  in  "  a  hattle  hetween  the  Danes  and  Brian  Boru." 
Although  Brian  (like  Cromwell  and  James  II.)  usurps  many  legends  of 
various  periods  in  the  Shannon  Yalley,  yet,  when  we  consider  that 
Att3rflin  was  in  possession  of  the  O'Briens,  lords  of  CarrigoguDuell  and 
Puhblehrian,  at  any  rate  from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  its 
•coufiscation  from  the  **  rebel,  "  Teige  O'Brien,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  probability  is  very  strong  that  some  skirmish  took  "place  here  between 
the  O'Briens  and  some  intruder. 

The  **  Kyle  "  was  about  10  feet  high,  and  was  covered  with  bushes  ; 
when  dug  into  it  proved  to  contain  a  vast  mass  of  fragments  of  bones 
■and  charred  wood,  also  some  skulls,  which  very  soon  fell  to  pieces,  and 
broken  ''  crocks,"  perhaps  urns,  in  which  case  the  mound  may  have  been 
prehistoric.  One  *'  crock  "  contained  some  flat  disks  of  some  metal, 
without  image  or  superscription  ;  no  one  would  take  them  as  money,  so 
they  became  playthings  for  the  children  of  tlie  neighbouring  villages  of 
Patrickswell  and  Annagh.  Ko  weapons  or  bronze  articles  seem  to  have 
been  found. 

The  only  other  antiquities  in  Attjflin  are  two  raths — one  nameless, 
with  small  cells  and  a  pafjsage  fallen  in  ;  the  other  a  plain  circular  earth- 
work, called  Lissard,  in  a  high  field  above  the  railway.  The  site  of  a 
well  was  shown,  in  which  some  owner  hid  his  *'  golden  plates  "  in  some 
"*'  trouble,"  and  never  could  recover  them :  an  attempt  was  made  to 
dredge  them  out,  in  human  memory,  "  but  they  only  brought  up  mud.'^ 
A  legend  of  Plan  O'Brien,  from  whom  the  name  Atteach  flain  is  said  to 
be  derived  is  in  our  Journal  for  1889,  p.  234. — T.  J.  Westbopp,  Felloe. 


Eeport  of  Local  Secretary,  Co.  Kildare — The  Restoration  of  the 
Sigh  Cross  of  Moone. — In  the  month  of  April  last  year  (1893)  a 
missing  portion  of  the  shaft  of  the  Moone  Cross  was  inserted  into  its 
proper  place,  the  sum  of  £5  having  been  granted  towards  that  object 
by  the  County  Kildare  Archceological  Society  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
expense  incurred  was  borne  by  Frederick  Carroll,  Esq.,  of  Moone 
Abbe^  House,  in  whose  demesne  the  churchyard  lies.  The  history  of  the 
re-erection  of  this  cross  is  as  follows  : — Some  forty  years  ago  a  mason, 
named  Michael  O'Shaughnessy,  was  drawing  stones  for  building  purposes 
from  about  the  ruins  of  Moone  Abbey  Church.  "While  thus  engaged  at 
the  south-east  side  of  the  building,  where  the  square  church  tower 
formerly  stood,  he  discovered  the  base  and  the  head  of  a  granite  Celtic 
cross,  richly  carved,  lying  deeply  buried  under  a  heap  of  fallen  masonry. 
The  then  owner  of  Moone  Abbey  House,  Mr.  Yeates,  and  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Leinster,  had  these  two  portions  put  together,  and  set  up  on  a  fiim 
foundation  in  their  present  position,  close  to  where  they  were  found. 
In  this  state  the  cross  appears  in  Henry  O'Neill's  work  on  the  **  High 
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Crosses  of  Ireland,"  being  then  just  over  12^  feet  in  height,  i.e.  5  feet 
9  inches  of  base,  and  7  feet  of  head.  It  was  not  until  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  ago,  that  in  making  a  grave  for  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Kelly,  close  to  where  the  head  and  base  had  been  found,  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  shaft  was  dug  up ;  since  then  this  piece  (measuring 
4^  feet  in  length)  had  rested  against  a  neighbouring  headstone,  till  last 
year,  when  it  was  successfully  inserted  into  its  original  position.  This 
was  no  light  task,  as  an  enormous  amount  of  scaffolding  was  required  to 
bear  the  huge  weight  of  the  head  of  the  cross  during  its  suspension ;  and 
as  great  credit  is  due  to  the  local  masons,  who  were  employed,  for  the 
way  in  which  the  work  was  done,  I  think  their  names  should  be  re- 
corded, they  were — Daniel,  William,  and  Stephen,  sons  of  old  Michael 
O'Shaughnessy,  who  himself  was  present  to  see  completed  a  work  he 
commenced  some  forty  years  ago. 

The  Moone  Cross  now  stands  17  feet  in  height ;  the  carving  on  it  is 
in  very  good  preservation,  and  as  the  roof-like  capping-stone  alone  is 
missing,  it  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  Ireland.  There 
is  to  be  seen  under  the  gallery  of  the  central  hall,  in  the  Dublin  Science 
and  Art  Museum,  a  small,  but  perfect  model  of  it,  executed  by  Thomas 
Chandler  of  Ballitore ;  it  is  ith  of  the  real  size. 

An  Archbold  Mural-Tablet  in  Timolin  Village.— In  July  last 
(1893)  it  came  to  my  ears  that  in  a  house  in  the  Village  of  Timolin, 
there  was  built  a  small  slab  with  raised  letters  on  it,  which  had  been  hid 
for  the  last  seventeen  years  under  a  coat  of  dashing.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner,  I  had  a  search  made  for  it ;  and  when  its  whereabouts 
was  discovered,  I  had  it  exposed  to  view.  The  tablet  is  of  limestone, 
and  18  inches  square.  In  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  the  Archbold  coat 
of  arms,  viz.  **  Ermine,  a  saltire  and  chief  gules."  On  one  side  of  the 
shield  is  a  W,  and  on  the  other  an  A,  which  stand  for  William  Archbold  ; 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  Walter  Archbold  of  Timolin,  who  died  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1629,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Eustace,  of  Mullaghcash,  in  the  County  Kildare ;  they  were 
buried  in  Moone  Abbey.  On  the  lower  portion  of  the  stone  runs  this 
inscription : — 

BEATVS'QVI  -T 
TELLIGIT-SVP  • 
EGENVM  •  ET  • 
PAVPERE  •  1630 

ue,  **  Blessed  is  he  who  considereth  the  needy  and  poor,"  being  part  of 
the  first  verse  of  the  XLI.  Psalm.  The  whole  device  is  in  relief.  The 
Archbold  family,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  endowed  an  alms- 
house here  for  widows. — Lord  Walter  Fitz  Gerald,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellotc, 
Son.  Local  Secretary/,  Co,  Kildare. 
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Figures  known  as  Hag^  of  the  Castle,  Sheelas,  or  Sheelanagigs. — 
A  tabulated  list,  so  far  as  yet  ascertained,  of  the  remarkable  figures  cut  in 
stone,  which  are  known  to  archaeologists  by  the  designation  of  **  Sheelas," 
vith  the  localities  where  they  are  preserved,  or  from  whence  they  were 
removed  to  museums  or  private  collections,  appears  worth  being  published. 
The  information  here  recorded  was  collected  from  numerous  detached 
Papers  contained  in  Archaeological  Journals,  or  obtained  from  various 
private  sources,  kindly  placed  at  the  writer's  disposal.  Such  a  detailed 
list  will  be  useful  to  those  persons  who  may  desire  to  investigate  their 
probable  age,  and  the  intentions  of  their  fabricators,  about  which  various 
speculative  opinions  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed,  some  even 
regarding  them  as  the  figures  of  heathen  Irish  Deities.  It  is  not  intended 
to  enter  at  present  into  any  discussion  on  such  matters  of  a  controversial 
nature ;  possibly  the  subject  may  admit  of  simple  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion— but  this  is  left  an  open  question. 

The  figures  themselves  represent  females.  In  many  instances  the 
entire  figure  is  seen,  cut  in  relief  on  stone.  In  the  greater  number  the 
figure  is  seated,  though  some  occur  sculptured  in  an  upright  position. 
Some  of  these  carvings  display  a  considerable  degree  of  artistic  ability 
and  skill  in  the  workman  who  executed  them,  and  the  figures  themselves 
are  well  modelled  and  finished.  Others  are  of  ruder  execution,  and, 
on  superficial  inspection,  might  be  supposed  intended  as  objects  of 
disgust  or  repulsion,  or  even  satirical  in  their  nature,  though  any  of 
these  conclusions  would  appear  to  be  without  foundation  if  the  entire 
group  of  figures  be  studied ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  two  extremes  of  fine  and 
coarse  execution  do  not  differ  materially  from  many  other  figures  carved 
on  stone  during  the  period  commencing  a.d.  1100,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  idea  that  they  were 
intended  to  represent  Pagan  Deities,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence  that  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  such  a  view.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  invariably  obtained  either  from  the  sites  of  old  churches,  or  from 
the  walls  of  castles  built  after  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  popular  name  by  which,  as  a  class,  these  figures  are  designated 
is  attributable  to  a  trifling  and  accidental  circumstance  originating  in  the 
reply  of  an  uninformed  man  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Colles,  who,  when  visiting  the 
image  which  is  still  preserved  at  Rochestown,  county  Tipperary,  and 
asking  whether  it  bore  a  special  name,  was  told  it  was  '*  Sheela  na  gig." 
Without  any  attempt  at  corroboititing  the  statement,  or  further  in- 
vestigation, the  term  was  adopted,  and  indiscriminately  employed  for 
all  objects  of  similar  nature.  In  other  localities,  as  the  appended  lists 
state,  they  are  traditionally  considered  to  represent  special  personages. 

So  far  as  our  present  sources  of  information  reach,  it  appears  most 
probable  that  all  figures  of  this  description  ware  originally  attached  to 
ecclesiaBtical  edifices,  and  in  Ireland  altogether,  or,  with  few  exceptions, 
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limited  to  districts  held  by  Anglo-Norman  invaders ;  or  they  were  placed 
near  the  churches  for  some  special  decoratiye  purpose.  It  may  serve  to* 
Hx  their  dates  somewhat  approximately  to  refer  to  the  church  at  Foictiers, 
where  they  are  still  found,  erected  between  a.d.  1100  and  1200;  and 
also  to  an  example  found  on  the  chancel-arch  of  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  at 
Clonmacnois.  Many  of  the  earlier  stone  churches  must  have  fallen  into 
decay  about  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  figures  were 
appropriated  by  the  builders  of  stone  castles  erected  about  that  time, 
and  transferred  to  their  walls  either  for  ornament,  or  under  the  idea  of 
their  possessing  some  occult  and  sacred  influence,  such  as  conferring 
good  fortune  or  additional  safety  on  the  owner.  On  these  castles  they 
were  built  into  the  walls,  or  placed  over  the  doorways,  where  some 
remain  until  the  present  time,  though  the  castle,  in  its  turn,  may  have 
become  a  ruin. 

Since  this  was  written  the  following  note  was  observed  in  Windele's 
MS8.,  "Cloyne  and  Boss,"  p.  448,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
Library : — "  At  Bamahealy  was  found  a  brown  gritty  stone  female 
figure,  one  of  these  old  Fetish  figures  often  found  in  Ireland  on  the 
fronts  of  churches  as  well  as  castles.  They  are  called  '  Hags  of  the 
Castle,'  and  when  placed  above  the  keystone  of  the  door  arch  were 
supposed  to  possess  a  tutelsuy  or  protective  power,  so  that  the  enemy 
passing  by  would  be  disarmed  of  evil  intent  against  the  building  on 
seeing  it."  Bamahealy,  or  Castle  "Warren,  is  near  Monkstown,  Co. 
Cork. 

Figures  of  this  description  are  not  limited  altogether  to  Ireland. 
Examples  are  found  within  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  St.'Radegonde,  at 
Poictiers,  and,  at  least  two  similar  stone  figures  are  now  recorded  from 
England  in  the  subjoined  list : — 

List  op  the  Figures,  usually  designated  **Sheela8,"  fouwd 

IN  Ibeland. 

1 .  From  an  old  church  (pulled  down)  in  Co.  Cavan. — The  figure  is 
15  inches  high  and  10^  inches  wide  across  the  shoulders.  It  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.     A  seated  figure. 

2.  Found  on  the  top  of  a  recently-erected  (1844)  entrance  doorway 
to  an  old  graveyard  afc  Lavey  Church.  This  church  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  image  probably  removed  from  the  ruins.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  Museum.  A  seated  figure.  (See  Proceedings 
E.LA.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  665.)  Lavey  lies  fifty  miles  N.W.  of  Dublin  on  the 
mail-coach  road. 

3.  In  Eotal  Ibish  Aoademt  Museum. — Figure  14i  inches  high  by 
9  inches  wide. 

4.  Balltvoubnet,  Co.  Coek. — ^A  figure  usually  termed  St.  Gobonet. 
(From  a  sketch.) 
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6.  Old  Castle  op  Leminaghan,  Kiko's  Couittt. — ^From  a  drawing^ 
belonging,  in  1870,  to  Thomas  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Parsonstown. 

6.  Cloghan  Castlr. — This  was  an  old  castle  of  the  O'Mores,  three 
miles  south  of  Banagher,  King's  County.  Destroyed  in  1548  for  ''fear 
of  the  English."  (See  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.*')  Seated  figure. 
(From  a  drawing.)  It  is  cut  in  a  block  of  limestone,  and  measures 
22  inches  in  height.  This  figure  is  preserved  in  a  museum  in  the  South 
of  Ireland. 

7.  Old  Castle  of  Rochestowit,  Co.  Tipperabt. — A  seated  figure. 
{^QQ  Proceedings  R,LA,y  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.)  Discovered  and  described  by 
R.  P.  CoUes.  The  name  popularly  given  to  it  of  **  Sheela  na  gig"  has 
been  applied  to  all  similar  objects. 

8.  Castle  op  Ballinahhtch,  Co.  Tipperabt.— Mr.  Clibbom  stated 
that  the  person  who  examined  it  supposed  it  came  from  the  ruins  of  a 
neighbouring  church.     (See  Proceedings  R,LA,f  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.) 

9.  Castle  op  Balltpinbot,  Co.  Tippebart  (Parish  of  Finnoe,  Lower 
Onnond,  Co.  Tipperary,  about  one  mile  N.W.  of  Borrisokane). — A  seated 
figure.  A  drawing  of  the  Castle  and  of  the  figure  obtained  from  Mr. 
Cooke's  collection,  1870. 

10.  LxTSK,  Co.  Dublin. — A  figure,  called  **  An  Idol,"  was  buried  here 
by  the  late  Eev.  Mr.  Tyrrell.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  Sheela  by 
Mr.  Clibbom.'   (See  Proceedings  E.I.A,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.) 

11.  Lough  Gaba,  Co.  Sligo. — On  the  Barbican  of  O'Gara's  Fortress 
in  Lough  Gara,  Sligo.  {Teste  Mr.  Wakeman,  **Roy.  Hist,  and  Arch. 
Assoc.  Irel.,'*  vol.  v.,  4th  Series,  p.  282.) 

12.  Kilcabne. — On  a  Font  from  ruins  of  old  Church  of  Ealcame, 
near  Navan,  Co.  Meath,  now  preserved  in  a  neighbouring  chapel.     Ditto. 

13.  Fethabd. — On  the  gable-end  of  a  cottage  between  the  Abbey  and 
river. 

14.  Blackhall,  Co.  Kildabe  (Parish  of  Davidstown,  S.W.  of  Calvers- 
town  Demesne). 

15.  RosNABEB,  Co.  Meath. — Now  built  into  the  wall  of  a  mill. 
(Photograph  and  drawing.) 

16.  Babnahelt  Castle,  Co.  Core. — ^An  erect  figure.  Drawn  in 
J.  "Windele's  Volume  of  Letters,  preserved  in  Library  of  Royal  Irish 
Academy. 

17.  DuNMANWAT  pAEisH. — A  stouo  figure,  described  in  J.  Windelo's 
MS.  "  Topography  of  Co.  Cork,  W.  and  N.W.,"  in  the  Library  of 
Boyal  Irish  Academy.  He  states  **It  is  brought  out  occasionally  for 
charms ;  the  priest  twice  attacked  it,  but  the  people  concealed  it." 
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18.  Bttnkakan  Castlb  (between  Bathkeale  and  Groom). — On  a  panel 
over  the  doorway.  (See  '*  Roy.  Hist,  and  Arch.  Assoc.  IreL,"  vol.  iii., 
4th  Series,  p.  17.) 

19.  TuLLATiK  Castle  (near  Manister  Abbey,  not  far  from  Croom). — On 
one  of  the  quoin-stones.     (Same  reference  as  last). 

20.  Rath,  Co.  Clake. — On  an  ancient  window-sill  of  highly  decorated 
eut-stone,  now  set  upside  down  in  the  south  wall  of  Rath  Church,  near 
Corofin,  Co.  Clare.     (From  a  photograph.) 

This  stone  is  figured  in  Keane's  Work  on  Irish  Architecture,  p.  272, 
and  also  by  Mr.  Westropp,  in  present  issue  of  Journal,  at  p.  33. 

21.  Ratoo  Roukd  Toweb. — Inside  an  upper  window,  the  head  and 
shoulders  cut  in  relief  on  the  length  of  a  flagstone,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  figure  on  part  of  the  stone  below.  Length,  Hi  inches,  and  5i  inches 
across  the  arms.     (From  a  drawing.) 

22.  Old  Chxtbch  at  Bowth,  Co.  Meath  (near  New  Grange.)  (See 
Proceedings  R.LA  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  575.)  Mr.  Clibbom  stated  that  the  stone  is 
different  from  that  found  in  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  person  who 
showed  it  to  Mr.  Clibbom  called  the  figure  '*  Saint  Shanahan." 

23.  Clonvacnois. — On  a  voussoir  of  arch  of  chancel  of  Lady  Chapel ; 
much  injured ;  cut  within  a  lozenge. 

24.  Athlone. — A  figure  is  placed  aboye  a  gateway,  St.  Peter's  Port. 
(From  a  drawing.)    History  unknown. 

25.  White  Islaitd,  Lough  Ebne. — A  figure  about  2  feet  in  length 
inserted  in  exterior  of  south  wall  of  church.  (See  for  details  **  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society,"  Paper  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  vol.  iii.,  New  Series, 
p.  69  ;  and  also  see  toI.  v.,  4th  Series,  p.  283,  illustrated.) 

26.  TiMAHOE  Castle,  Queen's  CouinT. — A  strange  figure  in  stone,  at 
the  doorway  of  this  castle.  Its  claim  to  admission  on  the  list  is  open  to 
doubt;  but  it  is  figured  in  a  series  of  drawings  belonging  to  the  late 
Thomas  Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Parsonstown,  in  1870,  and  now  owned  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  who  kindly  lent  them  to  the  writer. 

27.  Seib  EIieban  Paeish,  four  miles  from  Parsonstown,  Barony  of 
Bally brit,  King's  County.  In  the  chapel,  projecting  from  west  gable, 
probably  removed  from  an  older  building.  From  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Cooke's 
collection.  (See  Notice  and  illustration  in  Dublin  Penny  Journal^  vol.  iii., 
p.  114.) 

28.  MoYCABKY  Castle,  Co  Tippeeaet. — Set  into  south  wall,  a  figure 
about  17  inches  long.  Drawn  by  G.  V.  Du  Noyer,  in  the  **  Ordnance 
sketches  "  in  Eoyal  Irish  Academy.  This  figure  was  called  Kathleen 
Owen  by  the  people  in  the  vicinity.  It  may  have  come  from  the 
ruins  of  an  old  church  near  the  castle.  (See  Proceedings  R,LA,,  vol.  ii., 
p.  575. 
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29.  Cashkl  Cathedeal. — ^This  figure  is  stated  to  have  been  buried 
for  concealment. 

80.  Fillar  of  St.  Adamnan,  on  Tara  Hill,  carved  on  eastern  face ; 
fig^ure  about  18  inches  high. 

31.  A  figure  at  present  in  a  private  garden,  Eingaskiddy,  Co.  Cork, 
the  history  of  which  is  not  known  to  the  writer. 

82.  EiLKABOT  Chubch,  Co.  CulBE. — Over  south  door ;  considerably 
mutilated ;  figured  by  Mr.  Westropp  in  present  issue  of  Journal,  at  p.  27. 

English  and  Continbittal  Figures. 

DuHBAVEN  Casilb. — Projecting  from  the  wall.  (From  a  photograph 
and  drawing  belonging  to  Mr.  Clibbom  in  Boyal  Irish  Academy.) 

BnrsTBAi),  IsLB  OF  Wight. — A  seated  figure,  placed  over  the  gate 
leading  into  the  churchyard.  (From  a  drawing  owned,  in  1870,  by 
Mr.  Cooke  of  Parsonstown. 

Chubch  Stbetton,  Shropshibe. — An  erect  figure,  built  into  north 
wall  of  parish  church.  (From  a  drawing  obtained  through  a  gentleman 
in  Belfast.)  ' 

France  (Church  of  St.  Radegonde,  Poictiers). — An  extensive  series 
of  seated  figures  above  a  corbel-table  in  this  church,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  small  child.  The  date  assigned  to  the  Eomanesque  choir  is  late  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  it  is  raised  on  a  very  old  crypt,  partly  excavated 
in  rock.     Other  parts  of  the  church  are  fifteenth-century  work. 

X .  A.  8.  A.  I. 

Xrish  Longevity. — Looking  the  other  day  overPue's  **  Occurrences," 
January  12th,  1758,  I  came  across  the  following  paragraph : — '*  Belfast, 
January  6th. — We  hear  from  Connor,  in  this  coimty,  that  on  the  13th 
of  last  month,  died  at  Glenwhorry,  near  that  place,  Catherine  Giles,  aged 
122  years.  She  was  between  15  and  16  years  old,  on  the  dark  Monday 
1651,  and  working  on  her  father's  land  when  the  darkness  came  on.  She 
was  always  employed  in  hard  labour,  and  lived  on  the  most  simple  diet, 
each  as  potatoes,  greens,  and  buttermilk,  and  never  drunk  tea  or  strong 
liquor,  and  continued  healthy  all  her  lifetime,  until  a  few  days  before 
her  death,  and  till  about  two  months  ago  continued  to  walk  three  miles 
on  Sunday  to  church."  Could  any  correspondent  say  whether  there  is 
any  local  memorial  of  this  old  woman,  and  explain  what  ''dark  Monday" 
was,  or  the  nature  of  the  darkness  referred  to  ? 

In  JSxshaw^s  Magazine  for  1761,  p.  344,  is  the  following  : — ''  Deaths, 
1761,  July  23 — At  Mitchelstown,  co.  of  Corke,  John  Newell,  in  the  127 
year  of  his  age :  he  retauied  his  seuses  to  the  last,  and  was  grandson  to 
old  Parr  of  England,  who  lived  to  be  152  years  of  age." — G.  T.  S. 

JOUB.  &.8.A.X.,  TOL.  lY.,  FT.  X.,  5tH  8BB.  O 
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The  last  Priars  of  Qnin,  Co.  Clare. — Qnin  is  one  of  the  few  IriBh 
mediseval  fraternities  which  prolonged  its  existence  to  the  present 
century.  Despite  the  execution  of  so  many  of  its  leading  monks  in 
1651-2,  the  community  had  re-assembled  by  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  We 
find  an  excommunication,  7th  April,  1670,  in  the  names  of  Eugenius 
Callinan  and  Bonayentura  Bruodin,  guardians  of  Meelick  and  Ennis, 
against  four  friars  who  had  rebelled  against  Moriartagh  Ogrypha  and 
Thady  Bruodin,  guardians  of  Quin  and  Limerick  priories  (MSS.,  T.C.D., 
F.  4.  14),  and  later  on,  18th  November,  1689,  Thady  O'Brien,  of 
Coolreagh,  near  ScarifF,  leaves  by  his  will  (now  at  Coolreagh),  "  unto 
Father  Daniel  Macnamara,  towards  praying  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul, 
5  shillings  ;  to  the  friars  of  the  Abbey  of  Quin  5  shillings" ;  and  Daniel, 
Viscount  Clare,  20th  October,  1690,  bequeaths  "  £20  to  the  friars  of 
Quin." 

The  burning  of  the  Abbey  by  Colonel  George  Stamer,  and  his  brother 
Henry,  dispersed  the  monks,  but  at  the  time  of  Lady  Chatterton's  tour 
one  of  them  still  meditated,  prayed,  and  wrote  **  beautiful  lines"  to 
Lady  O'Brien  in  the  desolate  cloister.  I  have  known  two  persons  who 
remembered  the  last  monk,  whose  tombstone,  a  plain  slab  of  limestone, 
in  the  east  cloister  walk,  bears  this  inscription  : — 

''here  lies  the  body  OE  the  I  BBV.  JOHN  HOOAN  OF  DBIIC  |  WHO 
BEPABTED  THIS  LIFE  A.  D.  1 820  |  AGED  8o  TEAKS,  THE  LAST  OF  THE 
FBANCISCAN  |  FBIABS  WHO  HAD  THEIR  BESIDEirTS  {$io,)  \  AT  DBIH  THE 
PLACE  OF  THEIB  REFUGE  |  WHEN  DBTVEN  FBOM  THE  ABBET  OF  |  QUIN.  HE 
WAS  SUPPOBTED  BY  THE  |  PIOUS  DONATIONS  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  |  AND  SERVED 
AS  AN  AUXILIARY  TO  HIS  |  NEIOHBOUBING  PARISH  PRIESTS  |  IN  THE  VINEYARD 
OF  THE  LORD.  HE  |  KNEW  HOW  TO  ABOUND  AND  HOW  TO  SUFFER  |  WANT  AS 
THE  LORD  WAS  PLEASED  TO  |  SEND.  HE  DIED  IN  HOLY  POVERTY  |  RESPECTED 
FOR  HIS  STRICTNESS  IN  RELIGIOUS  DI8CIPLING  (stC.)  \  AND  VENERATED  |  BY 
ALL.  *  QUI  SEMINAT  IN  LACHRYHIS  EXULTATIONE  METET.*  j  REQUIESCAT  IN 
PACE,   AMEN." 

Thomas  J.  Westropp,  JSim.  Local  Secretary,  North  Clare, 


Ireland  in  1641. — In  the  review  of  my  **  History  of  Irish  Presby- 
terianism"  {Journal,  vol.  iii.  (1893),  p.  438),  reference  is  made  to  a 
statement  of  mine  regarding  the  alleged  crucifixion  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman  during  the  Rebellion  of  1641,  for  which  I  had  quoted  no 
authority.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  to  whom  I  referred  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Murray  of  Killileagh,  and  my  authority  was  a  Petition  presented, 
in  1642,  by  his  widow,  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  preserved  in  the  MS.  Records  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
the  same  article  (p.  437)  the  10th  of  June  is  printed  the  18th,  by  a 
typographical  error. — "W.  T.  Latdceb. 
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Old  Chair. — The  chair,  ot  which  I  send  a  photographic  hlook,  ia  the 
property  of  Josias  Cuimingham,  Esq.,  of  Glencaim,  near  Belfast.  It 
was  hrought  from  Scotland  by  the  ancestors  of  the  present  owner  at  the 
period  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and  has  been  in  the  family  ever  since. 
The  initials  of  the  original  owner  and  a  motto  are  carved  on  the  back 

I  panel  as  follows  : — 

I  "j,  D.  FEiE  oon,   1616." 

It  ia  mode  of  oak,  and  is  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation.  It  is  an 
interesting  relie  of  a  stirring  period  in  TJlater  history. — S.  F.  lIiLnaiN, 
Jlon.  JProvineial  Secretary,  XTttier. 


KnckrOBS  Abbey  and  Soss  Castle,  Eillamey. — I&t.  F.  J.  Lynch, 
.8.1, A, I.,  Mun.  Provincial  Secretary,  funster,  furnishes ,  the  following 
extract  from  a  provincial  paper,  written  by  Mr.  B.  P.  K.elliher,  on  the 
condition  of  tbene  ruins.  Muckross  is  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and 
is  not  scheduled  under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Castle  is  on  Lord 
Eenmare's  property : — 

I"  It  IB  with  much  regret  that  I  notice  the  decaying  hand  of  time 
prejring  fast  on  the  old  sacred  ruins  of  Muckross  Abbey,  and  the  once 
proud  and  defiant  turrets  of  Ross  Castle.  The  grand  old  ruin  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Muckross,  is  giving  way  in  many  places.  Several  large 
b : 
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stones  and  window-lintels  from  the  building  can  be  seen  lying  inside 
and  outside  the  ruins,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  stay  the  ravages  of  the 
great  obliterator.  At  Boss  Castle  something  of  a  similar  state  of  things 
exists,  besides,  its  corbels  are  giving  way,  and  if  not  very  soon  seen  to,  a 
few  more  seasons,  or  a  good  '  sou-wester,'  will  bring  them,  as  well  as 
vast  portions  of  the  grand  old  tower,  to  the  ground. 

I  am  certain  the  two  gentlemen  on  whose  property  those  splendid 
ruins  stand  would  willingly  see  to  the  necessary  repairs  if  they  could 
occupy  the  loetis  standi  of  yore ;  lacking  their  assistance,  I  am  certain 
that  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  its  proverbial  preserving 
goodness,  would  take  the  matter  in  hands,  and  have  those  grand  old 
edifices  preserved  as  far  as  practicable.  I  am  certain  that  the  Board  of 
Works,  if  applied  to,  would  not  refuse  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  from  its 
funds  for  the  preservation  of  two  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
Ireland's  ancient  piety  and  greatness — 

*  The  Abbey,  grey  and  holy,  the  Castle  proud  and  strong, 
Mementoes  of  our  fathers  great — of  saint  and  soldier  throng.*  ** 


The  Board  of  Works  and  Irish  Antiquities. — This  forms  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  articles  in  the  March  number  of  the  Illustrated  Arohaologist 
just  issued.  It  again  emphasises  the  grave  error  into  which  those 
employed  by  the  Board  so  often  fall — of  supposing  that  their  duty  of 
preservation  of  ancient  monuments  justifies  them  in  undertaking  works 
of  restoration  often  subversive  of  the  antiquarian  value  and  interest  of 
the  remains.  The  article  adds : — **  Unless  an  emphatic  protest  is  raised 
by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  against  such  proceedings, 
the  archseological  interest  of  almost  every  ancient  monument  in  Ireland 
will  have  been  completely  annihilated."  We  have  elsewhere  in  this 
number  dealt  with  the  Board  of  Works'  treatment  of  the  singularly 
interesting  remains  in  West  Kerry. 


While  this  number  was  at  press,  the  writer  of  one  of  the  Papers  it 
contains,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fetherstonhaugh,  died  at  Biarritz,  whither  he  had 
gone  in  hope  of  a  restoration  to  health.  Mr.  Fetherstonhaugh  had 
passed  a  distinguished  career  in  Dublin  University,  where  he  had  gra- 
duated, with  two  Gold  Medals,  and  obtained  a  University  Studentship 
in  1885.  In  him  this  Society  has  lost  the  most  promising  of  her  younger 
members.  Bringing  to  historical  studies  refined  scholarship,  sound 
criticism,  and  indefatigable  and  thorough  research,  he  gave  promise  of 
the  best  historical  work.  The  untimely  end  of  a  life  from  which  so 
much  might  be  hoped  is  indeed  a  national  loss. 


(    86     ) 
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[NoTB. — Those  marked  *  are  by  Members  of  the  Soeieiy,^ 

Life  of  the  Eight  Rev.  William  Reeves^  D,D,y  Lard  Bishop  of  Doum, 
Connor,  and  Dromore ;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Sfo. 
By  Lady  Perguson.  (Dublin :  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co. ;  London : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.) 

It  is  well  that  Bishop  Eeeves'  Biography  has  been  undertaken  by  so 
competent  and  sympathetic  a  writer  as  Lady  Ferguson,  and  she  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  subject  so  worthy  of  her  pen.  Her  task  was  no 
light  one ;  for  though  a  considerable  mass  of  correspondence  became 
available,  much  of  Dr.  Beeves'  life  was  passed  in  quiet  country  places 
with  which  she  could  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar.  The  wonder,  there- 
fore,  is  that  the  Life  has  so  much  local  colouring,  rather  than  that  it  may 
seem  in  this  respect  defective,  as  for  instance  in  omitting  the  particulars 
of  his  consecration  and  of  his  interment. 

Though  Dr.  Beeves  has  recently  been  described,  and  justly,  as  **  A 
great  Irish  Bishop,"  it  is  not  as  an  ecclesiastic  that  his  name  will  chiefly 
live,  but  as  one  of  a  band  of  Irishmen  who  devoted  themselves  to  rescuing 
the  history  of  Ireland  from  oblivion  and  neglect. 

The  ecclesiastical  aspect  of  Bishop  Beeves'  life  is  not  that  which  will 
most  interest  the  Members  of  the  Academy  and  of  our  Society,  over  both 
of  which  he  presided.  But  though,  judging  from  the  subject-matter  of 
the  chapters  into  which  Lady  Ferguson  divided  the  work,  it  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  the  principal  events  of  Dr.  Beeves'  life  as  an  author 
and  an  antiquary  will  be  found  duly  recorded.  His  publications  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  archaeology,  including  some  valuable  contributions 
to  these  pages ;  and  though  his  library  was  rich  in  theological  lore,  his 
only  contribution  to  its  printed  literature  was  one  sermon,  and  that  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  Mr.  Shirley. 

Beeves  prided  himself  on  being  a  thorough  Irishman,  and  he  records 
that  he  had  never  been  outside  of  the  British  Isles.  His  patriotism, 
though  not  obtrusive,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  his  publications  having 
been  almost  invariably  brought  out  in  Ireland. 

The  Bishop  drank  deeply  at  the  true  fountains  of  knowledge,  and 
he  was  ever  ready  to  share  with  others  the  vast  stores  of  erudition  at  his 
command.  He  was  generous  almost  to  indiscretion  ;  and  one  of  his 
earliest  and  best  productions  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Members  of  the 
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Irish  Aroliseological  Society,  wlien  liis  means  must  haye  barely  sufficed 
to  proyide  him  with  the  books  he  desired  for  himself. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics  of  his  work  was  its  accuracy. 
'*  In  this  respect"  (to  quote  the  obituary  notice  in  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy)  '^  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  few  writers 
have  surpassed  him ;  the  attention  he  devoted  to  his  self-imposed  duty  was 
never  relaxed ;  no  document  bearing  on  any  point  under  discussion  escaped 
his  notice ;  no  authority  was  ignored ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant, no  quotation  or  reference  was  left  unverified.  His  keen  eye  in  the 
review  of  masses  of  fact,  his  sagacity  in  the  discovery  of  sources  of  infor- 
mation, the  scholarly  habits  that  made  him  dwell  lovingly  on  all  these 
minutis  till  the  whole  subject  under  study  was  irradiated  with  the  full 
light  of  positive  knowledge,  gave  to  his  writings  a  powerful  attraction,  and 
promise  for  them  a  lasting  place  in  the  memory  of  scholars,  and  a  con- 
tinued claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland." 

He  was  not  only  an  accomplished  scribe  and  performed  wonderful 
feats  in  penmanship,  but  he  enjoyed  the  power  of  expressing  whatever  he 
wrote  in  a  manner  to  arrest  attention.  Ko  matter  what  his  subject  was, 
he  treated  it  adequately,  and  occasionally  a  vein  of  pleasantry  amused  as 
well  as  attracted  his  readers.  He  was  a  delightful  correspondent,  and  made 
the  English  language  serve  him  freely :  instance  his  alliterative  description 
of  an  inclement  day  as  *'  wild,  wet,  windy,  and  whistling." 

Dr.  Reeves'  devotion  to  whatever  he  deemed  his  duty  was  remarkable. 
Having  adopted  the  Church  as  his  profession,  he  was  not  tempted  to 
abandon  it  by  the  offer  of  such  coveted  posts  as  Head  of  the  Record  Office 
in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 

The  narrative,  as  woven  by  Lady  Ferguson,  is  very  readable.  The 
letters  quoted  are  not  given  in  sequence  of  dates ;  but  one  must  not 
criticise  too  closely  a  book  like  this,  mindful  of  the  Bishop's  own  words  : 
"  The  system  of  noticing  incuria  in  a  critique,  unless  it  be  to  slay  a 
presumptuous  author,  I  detest.  My  plan  is,  whenever  I  am  able  to  detect 
a  slip,  to  communicate  it  to  the  author  for  his  use,  not  abuse"  (p.  67). 

Mr.  J.  R.  Garstin,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President,  has  supplemented  the  Life 
with  an  exhaustive  and  carefully  prepared  Bibliography  of  the  Bishop's 
works. 

It  is  strange  that  a  writer  like  Bishop  Reeves,  who  produced  works 
which  gained  the  unqualified  praise  of  the  greatest  students,  should,  after 
a  long  life  of  unwearying  toil,  be  almost  unrepresented  in  some  of  the 
standard  literary  catalogues.  Mr.  Garstin  points  out  that  in  Allibone's 
"  Dictionary,"  1870,  only  three  works  of  Dr.  Reeves  are  named,  while  in 
the  Supplement,  1891,  his  name  does  not  appear.  No  public  library  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  complete  collection  of  his  smaller  printed  works. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  most  of  Dr.  Reeves'  writings  were  given  to 
different  societies,  or  antiquarian  or  Church  periodicals.     The  TVansactione 
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and  Proe$edingB  of  tlie  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  the  UhUr  Journal  of  Aroha- 
clogy^  our  own  Journal,  and  many  other  series  were  enriched  by  his  contri- 
hntions.  Stimulated  by  a  love  of  books,  and  a  devoted  friendship  for  the 
author,  Mr.  Garstin  has  traced  these  scattered  writings  through  their 
various  hiding-places.  The  result  supplies  a  valuable  key  to  much  learned 
work  hitherto  practically  lost,  and  in  its  chronological  arrangement  fur- 
nishes an  outline  history  of  Dr.  Beeves'  literary  work,  which  is  by  no 
means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  Biography. 

The  typography  is  very  creditable  to  the  Dublin  University  Press. 
The  binder  has  not  improved  the  book  in  appearance  by  the  representa- 
tion on  its  cover  of  an  archiepiscopal  mitre  of  eighteenth-century  type, 
perched  on  a  ducal  coronet. 


Calendar  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland  of  the  reign  of  JElitahethy 
1596,  July,  to  1597,  December ^  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
Edited  by  Ernest  George  Atkinson.  (London :  Printed  for  Her 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1893.) 

This  volume,  containing  abstracts  of  State  Papers  preserved  in  the  London 
Eecord  Office,  is  a  continuation  of  the  well-known  and  valued  series — the 
Hamilton  Calendar  of  Irish  State  Papers,  the  five  volumes  of  which, 
previously  published,  form  the  greater  part  of  the  life  work  of  Mr.  Hans 
Claude  Hamilton,  now  retired  from  the  office  of  Assistant  keeper  of 
Becords  in  England.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  produced  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  continuation 
of  the  work  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  is  the 
only  series  especially  devoted  to  Ireland  which  continues  to  be  issued 
under  the  English  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  volume  devotes  almost  500  pages  to  abstracts  of  the  letters 
for  but  a-year  and  a-half .  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  how  closely  and 
minutely  the  Papers  detail  the  history  of  the  time.  The  period  is  not 
itself  one  of  special  activity.  It  was  not  imtil  the  following  year,  on  his 
victory  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  that  Hugh  O'Neill  finally  threw  off  the 
semblance  of  subjection  to  the  Queen.  Now,  as  for  some  years  before,  the 
northern  chief  and  the  Dublin  government  watched  each  other,  each 
conscious  that  war  was  ineyitable,  and  each  desirous  to  put  off  the  crisis 
until  better  prepared.  But  though  no  very  heroic  events  mark  this 
period,  it  is  not  the  less  interesting  for  the  study  of  the  State  documents 
which  passed  to  and  fro  detailing  the  difficulties  which  beset  and  the 
jealousies  which  divided  and  weakened  the  English  power.  The  cautious 
diplomacy  of  O'Neill,  encouraged  by  daily  hopes  of  help  from  Spain,  was 
gradually  extending  his  influence  over  Connaught,  and  even  Leinster  and 
Munster.     Sir  W.  Russell,  who  was  Lord  Deputy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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period,  powerless  to  strike  an  efEective  blow,  chafed  to  see  tKo  foroca  under 
Sir  John  Norreys  inactive,  while  the  general  made  futile  efforts  to  induce 
the  Connaught  chiefs  peaceably  to  submit.  Sir  John  Norrcys,  endeavour- 
ing to  satisfy  the  CoDnaugbt  chiefs  that  the  government  desired  to  do  them 
justice  by  bringing  to  trial  Sir  Bichanl  Bingham,  the  tyrannical  governor 
of  the  province,  was  hampered  by  the  deputy,  who  sheltered  Bingham, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  ftueen's  coaimand  for  his  trial.  So  great  was  the 
dislike  of  Bicghani  that  one  of  the  O'Conors  protests  "  that  he  and  his 
will  sooner  forego  their  land  and  lising  than  dwell  under  his  government. 
All  the  province  of  Connaught  is  ot  this  mind." 

In  such  divided  counsels  there  could  be  no  hope  of  snccess,  and  we 
con  well  concur  in  Norrcys'  remark,  that  "if  there  were  twice  so  much 
force  sent  over  as  is  demanded,  except  there  be  a  reformation  in  the 
government,  nil  will  eome  to  smoke,  and  the  country  nothing  be 
better." 

The  condition  of  the  soldiers  was  little  calculated  to  secure  any  Buecess 
in  war.  "  Our  new  companies  droop  and  consume  as  fast  as  they  come 
over,  and  many  of  them  run  away,  because  they  endure  here  much  misery, 
having  neither  victual,  money,  nor  apparel."  "  The  want  of  numbers  in 
the  bands  grows  by  reason  of  the  disease  of  Ireland,  which  seizes  tlie  now 
English  soldiers  two  or  three  months  after  their  arrival ;  and  upon  their 
first  sicknesstheir  captains  discharge  them,  stripping  them  of  furniture  and 
apparel." 

If  the  position  of  Norreys  at  the  head  of  a  half-fed  and  often  unpaid 
army  was  difficult,  that  of  the  deputy  was  little  better.  It  was  certain 
that  the  King  of  Spain  was  preparing  to  invade  Ireland,  and  absolutely 
no  forces  could  he  spared  to  watch  the  coast.  In  August,  1 596,  news  came 
that  the  enemy,  daily  expected,  was  to  land  at  Bullock,  seven  miles  from 
Dublin.  The  deputy,  "in  these  most  dangerous  times,  has  only  sixty 
horsemen  for  the  guarding  both  of  the  Pale  and  himself;  yet  Sir  John 
Norreys  thinks  them  too  many."  Meanwhile,  Tyrone  was  reported  to 
have  £2000  worth  of  powder  and  munition  for  his  forces,  and  had 
Scottish  gunsmiths,  at  Dungannon,  making  calivers  and  pistols. 

The  utter  failure  of  Norreys'  negotiations  to  secure  the  submission  ol 
the  chiefs  convinced  him  that  war  was  necessary.  Meanwhile,  Russell 
was  Bupersetled  by  Lord  Burgh.  The  Papers  show  that  some  of  our 
historians  are  quite  in  error  in  representing  the  new  deputy  aa  slight- 
ing Norreys.  The  latter  was  continued  in  office  and  trust  until  death 
relieved  hiuj  from  his  commanil.  The  new  deputy  soon  followed,  having 
fallen  "dangerously  sick  of  an  Irish  ague  at  Armagh,"  like  so  many  of 
the  common  soldiers. 

With  such  dissensions  and  difficulties  in  the  government,  the  state  of 
the  country  may  be  supposed  to  have  becu  very  bad.  Archbishop  Meyler 
Magrath  says : — "  There  is  no  cantred  without  private  woodkem,  preparing 
themselves  against  the  next  winter.    In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  night 
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without  robberies,  Btealths,  or  murdersy  and  intbe  day  eyerywbere  meetings 
like  open  wars." 

Among  matters  of  minor  interest  we  find  that  Sir  Eobert  Cecil  was 
getting  building  stone  over  from  Dublin.  Lord  Chancellor  Loftus, 
acquaints  him  that  he  has  ten  tons  of  'touchstone"  ready  ''that  may 
serve  for  doors,  windows,  chimneys,  stairs,  or  other  building."  The  same 
writer  sends  to  Cecil  a  pair  of  elk's  horns,  or,  as  he  describes  it,  a  deer'a 
head,  found  in  the  ground,  of  rare  greatness.  Several  letters  relate  to  the 
great  powder  explosion  on  Dublin  quays,  when  there  were  persons  known 
to  be  "  lost  to  the  number  of  six  score,  besides  sundry  headless  bodies,  and 
heads  without  bodies  that  were  found  and  not  known." 

It  is  only  possible  here  thus  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  points  of 
interest  in  this  volume,  which  is  worthy  of  its  valued  predecessors.  Mr. 
Atkinson  has  done  his  work  carefully  and  well.  The  more  important 
letters  are  given  at  such  length  as  to  make  them  interesting  reading,  while 
those  of  less  importance  seem  to  be  judiciously  abstracted.  In  the  compi- 
lation of  the  Index  less  familiarity  with  Irish  names  is  shown,  and  a  few 
mistakes  have  arisen,  sometimes  from  misunderstanding  the  text  of  the 
calendar.  The  mistakes  are,  however,  very  few  among  the  large  number 
of  names  dealt  with,  and  cross  references  obviate  the  danger  of  serious 
mistake.  The  index  is  in  general  full  and  accurate ;  but  we  would  be 
glad  to  see  subjects  indexed  more  fully.  We  look  forward  with  much 
interest  to  the  further  volumes  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  Calendar. 


*  The  Illiutrated  Archaolo^isL    Edited  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  f.s.a.  (Scot.) 
(London :  Chas.  J.  Clark,  December,  1893.     Published  quarterly.) 

Ths  Third  Part  of  this  new  Antiquarian  periodical  is  now  before  us. 
The  exterior  is  not,  perhaps,  attractive  either  in  colour  or  design,  but 
once  past  the  cover  it  will  be  found  bright  and  interesting.  Short  read- 
able Papers,  by  standard  writers,  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects, 
with  a  profusion  of  good  prints  which  really  illustrate  their  subjects,  all 
well  printed  on  good  paper,  invite  perusal. 

The  names,  among  others,  of  Dr.  Monro,  Professor  Flinders  Petrie, 
Lord  Southesk,  and  the  Editor,  attached  to  Papers,  is  a  su£Q[cient 
guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  contributions. 

To  Irish  readers  the  Paper  of  chief  interest  is,  perhaps,  that  on 
**  The  Celtic  Brooch,  and  how  it  was  Worn,"  by  Mr.  Komilly  Allen. 
This  Paper  is  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations  of  the  Tara  Brooch 
and  six  other  brooches,  found  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  ancient  use 
of  the  brooch  is  shown  by  reproductions  of  figures  from  the  crosses  of 
Monasterboice  and  Kells ;  and  at  the  present  day  by  a  photograph  of  a 
lady  of  Algiers,  wearing  brooches  almost  identical  in  form  with  those 
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found  in  this  country.  She,  like  the  figures  on  tho  Irish  crosses,  has  the 
brooch  binding  the  gnrmenta  together  at  the  side  of  the  brenst,  the  long 
pin  pointed  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  shoulder,  in  the  only 
position  where  it  could  escape  piercing  either  the  body  when  bent,  or 


inular  Uroocb,  with  eiponiled  ends  and  bossei,  in  tbo  collection  of 
(he  Royal  Iiiah  Academy. 

the  orme  when  raised.  Through  the  courtesy  of  tho  Editor  of  the 
lUiittraled  Archaologiit  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  this  interesting 
photograph,  as  well  as  two  of  the  admirable  illiistratioDS  of  brooches 
which  accompany  the  Paper. 
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Dr.  Munro,  ranging  from  Egypt  to  Ireland,  and  from  Italy  to 
Scandinavia,  draws  together  the  facts  relating  to  the  curious  serrated 
flints  which  have  been  claimed  as  the  saws  and  the  sickles  of  a  Stone 
Age.  From  mounted  specimens  he  deduces  two  distinctly  marked  types, 
which  seem  to  answer  to  the  requirements,  respectively,  of  saw  and  of 
sickle. 

Of  a  more  popular  type  is  the  Paper  on  "  Old  Towers  at  Liege," 
with  good  sketches  of  tenth  and  eleventh  century  architectural  work 
in  that  quaint  old  city ;  and  that  on  the  *'  Pictish  Towers  in  the  North 
of  Scotland."  These  strange  buildings,  while  in  some  respects  suggesting 
a  similarity  of  origin  with  the  stone  forts  of  our  west  coast  and  islands, 
possess  very  marked  characteristics  of  their  own  which  place  them  quite 
alone. 

Among  shorter  contributions  is  a  facsimile,  in  colours,  of  a  fresco 
painting  in  Egypt,  circa  B.C.  1400.  This  painting,  more  than  8000  years 
old,  belongs  to  a  special  school  of  Egyptian  art,  which,  unlike  other  work 
from  that  region,  has  acquired  a  most  striking  power  of  reproducing  life 
and  motion  with  considerable  vigour.  There  are  also  a  representation  of 
a  '^  wedding-mask  "  of  straw  from  the  West  of  Ireland ;  and  photographs 
of  two  crosses  from  Glamorganshire,  covered  with  characteristic  Celtio 
work. 

The  Magazine,  issued  quarterly,  at  2«.  6^.  a  number,  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  Members  who  desire  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
Archaeology  outside  our  own  island,  and  who  wish  to  bring  to  the  study 
of  our  Antiquities  the  light  which  may  be  cast  upon  them  by  investigation 
elsewhere. 


*Fian9^  Fairies,  and  PicU.    By  David  Mac  Eitchie.     (London :  Eegan 

Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  and  Co.,  1893.) 

The  opinions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie,  which  he  put  before  the 
world  in  ITie  Teitimony  of  Tradition  are  in  their  essence  reproduced  in  this 
little  work.  He  attempts  to  account  for  the  popular  belief  in  these  islands 
in  fairies,  by  the  existence  of  the  Picts,  as  a  dwarfish  race  of  earth-dwellers 
in  early  times.  Underlying  this  theory  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
what  he  says,  that,  *'  although  the  popular  memory  may  retain  for  many 
centuries  the  impress  of  historical  facts,  these  become  inevitably  blurred 
and  modified  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  ignorance  of  the  very  people 
who  preserve  the  tradition."  But  this  cannot  be  applied  wholesale 
in  the  fashion  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie  would  have  it.  The  romantic,  credu- 
lous, and  superstitious  elements  in  human  nature  must  have  room  to 
play,  and  do  so,  more  without,  than  with,  the  **  impress  of  historical 
facts."  If  we  accept  this  method  of  accounting  for  Scotch  and  Irish 
beliefs,  we  should  with  equal  propriety  apply  it  to  an  explanation  of  the 
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mythologies  of  Greece  and  Romei  and  to  the  popular  belief  of  primitiye 
and  other  races  all  oyer  the  globe.  That  many  remains  of  the  Picts  have 
been  traditionally  applied  to  fairies  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  this  is  very  far 
from  the  conclusion  the  writer  would  push  his  theory  to,  that  the  Picts 
and  fairies  are  identical. 

The  writer  has  brought  together  much  important  matter,  with  many 
excellent  illustrations  of  interest  and  value  in  support  of  his  theory. 
In  this  scientific  age,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  get  too  many  theories, 
historic  and  otherwise,  and  we  should  jealously  guard  against  them 
unless  based  upon  the  fullest  investigation.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie 
is  '^not  proven,"  and,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  accepted,  will  demand  a  defence 
based  upon  a  wide  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  this  phase  of  popular 
beliefs  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  make. 


A  Report  on  Ancient  Monuments  in  Co.  Ke^ry,  By  Sir  Thomas  Newen- 
ham  Deane.  {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Yol.  iii., 
Third  Series,  No.  1,  December,  1893.  Hodges,  Figgis,  &  Co., 
Dublin.) 

The  most  recent  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
contains,  with  much  other  matter  of  interest,  a  Paper  by  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  which  must  arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  study  the  early 
antiquities  of  Ireland.  As  the  treatment  of  prehistoric  monuments  under 
the  Board  of  Works  has  before  been  a  subject  of  animadversion,  we 
looked  to  the  present  report  with  something  of  anxious  expectancy. 
Having  regard  to  the  position  of  the  author,  and  accepting  this  report 
as  an  official  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  public  money 
voted  for  the  preservation  of  our  National  Monuments  is  being  expended, 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  this  Paper 
with  its  illustrations. 

The  western  part  of  the  Dingle  promontory  is  one  strangely  interest- 
ing to  the  antiquary.  Cashel,  cloghaun,  artificial  cave,  cell,  and  church, 
abound  in  a  profusion  and  state  of  preservation  rarely  met  in  modern 
Ireland.  The  district  was  visited  by  our  Society  in  1891,  in  a  visit  all 
too  brief  to  see  half  the  relics  of  the  past  which  it  contains. 

A  group  of  antiquities  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Drummond  was,  in  1892, 
vested  in  the  Board  of  "Works.  It  thereupon  became  the  duty  of  the 
Board  to  protect  and  maintain  them.  The  narration  of  the  steps  taken 
in  fulfilment  of  this  duty  is  the  subject  of  Sir  Thomas  Deane's  Paper  or 
Report. 

The  report  deals  with  three  remains,  the  forts  of  Dunbeg  and  Glen- 
faun,  and  a  group  of  underground  chambers  at  Cloghane,  near  Ventry. 
The  accounts  it  furnishes  are  too  meagre  to  be  of  value,  and  are  rendered 
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puzzling  by  the  many  disagreements  between  them  and  the  plans  supplied 
to  illustrate  them.  Dunbeg,  it  may  be  observed,  has  already  been  more 
fully  described  by  Du  Noyer,  by  Professor  Sullivan,  and  by  Lord  Dunraven.' 
The  plan  of  it  given  in  this  report  differs  in  many  important  features  from 
the  plan  given  by  the  other  writers,  and  most  of  the  measurements  in  Sir 
Thomas's  plan  differ  from  those  given  in  his  own  descriptive  letterpress. 
The  plan  of  the  Cloghane  chambers  is  partly  to  scale  and  partly  (hrawn 
from  a  rough  sketch  without  any  approach  to  scale ;  but  no  warning  is 
given  of  this.  The  reference  numbers  and  letters,  too,  in  this  plan  are 
different  from  those  used  in  the  report,  and  even  in  number  the  chambers 
do  not  correspond.  The  accuracy  of  the  details  of  the  plan  of  Glenfaun 
fort  is  rendered  doubtful  by  the  statement  that  the  length  of  the  passages 
in  it  *'  could  not  be  calculated." 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  Eeport  for  any  account  of  the  steps  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  the  remains.  **  Investigation "  is  the  re- 
iterated key-note  of  the  roport.  Sir  Thomas  Deane  could  not,  perhaps, 
be  expected  to  devote  the  large  amount  of  time  that  could  make  such 
investigation  of  any  value.  It  is  true  that  he  mentions  that  he  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  local  gentleman  presumably  as  an  overseer. 
But  even  this  representative  was  not  always  present.  No  antiquary  can 
read  without  a  feeling  of  dismay  the  opening  words  of  this  gentleman's 
roport  on  Glenfaun  fort,  **  As  I  reached  Glenfaun  this  evening  the  men 
at  work  had  just  removed  the  floor  of  one  of  the  cells.'*  Apparently  the 
party  of  workmen  had  been  left  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  **  investi- 
gate'' the  cashel  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Had  Sir  Thomas  read  the 
interesting  account  of  this  district  in  the  ''  Archaeological  Journal"  for 
1858,  with  the  careful  plans  and  sections  of  its  curious  buildings,  he 
would  suroly  have  hesitated  before  he  employed  a  gang  of  workmen  to 
rovise  the  work  of  so  careful  a  student  as  Du  Noyer. 

In  three  of  the  underground  chambers  at  Cloghane  skulls  and  bones 
wero  found.  In  two  cases  they  are  said  to  be  **  among  stones,"  but  no 
definite  record  of  the  position  and  surroundings,  which  may  have  been  of 
great  importance  to  archaeology,  is  furnished.  One  skull  crumbled  when 
touched ;  other  bones,  when  brought  to  the  air,  vanished  into  powder. 
There  is  no  hint  even  whether  these  were  the  bones  of  men  or  of  other 
animals.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  chambers  may  have 
romained  unvisited  for  many  centuries,  since  the  race  or  conditions  that 
called  them  into  existence  passed  away.  If  so  it  was  of  vital  consequence 
in  the  interost  of  archaeological  science  that  the  remains  they  contained 
should  have  been  undisturbed  until  their  position,  condition,  and  sur- 
roundings were  carefully  examined  by  experienced  students.  In  such 
case  the  only  effect  of  untrained  '^investigation"  must  be  to  destroy 

*  The  "  Archaeologieal  Journal  of  the  Arch.  Inst,  of  Great  Britain,"  vol.  zv., 
1858,  pp.  1—24  ;  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,*'  pp.  cccziii— cccxv  ; 
"Notes  on  Irish  Architecture,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  1&-22. 
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irrecoverably  the  most  important  evidences  of  the  uses  and  occupants  of 
the  chambers.  Indeed,  if  Sir  Thomas'  plan  of  Dunbeg  correctly  shows 
the  present  condition  of  that  fort,  recent  handling  must  have  altered  or 
obliterated  many  of  its  features  as  planned  by  Du  Noyer.  The  inju- 
dicious treatment  of  the  remains  described  in  the  Eeport  would,  if 
carried  out  by  a  private  owner,  be  an  evil  to  be  regretted,  but,  executed 
under  the  authority  of  the  public  o£Q[ciaI  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the 
ruins,  it  forms  an  inexcusable  offence. 

The  following  is  Sir  Thomas'  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
work : — 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  ezhauBtive  Paper  on  the  buildings  I  have  brought  under 
your  notice,  for  many  reasons :  firstly,  that  next  to  nothing,  except  what  might  be 
ashes,  were  found  in  the  beehive  cells ;  that  I  am  assured  a  sword  was  found  in 
similar  structures  near  Tralee ;  that  what  were  evidently  wells  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  curious  projecting  stones  in  nearly  all  the  cells,  there  is  nothing  up  to  the 
present  to  identify  the  buildings  with  any  particular  race,  or  to  indicate,  with  a  degree 
of  certainty,  their  age." 

Investigation  foiled  by  such  difficulties  cannot  yield  any  valuable  result. 
But  difficulties  in  the  way  of  investigation  need  not  prevent  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Board's  duties  as  the  preserver  of  the  monuments.  Take  all 
suitable  measures  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  the  utilitarian  road 
contractor,  the  improving  agriculturist,  the  mischievous  holiday-maker, 
the  superstitious  **  crock  of  gold  "  hunter  (if  any  still  survive),  and  any 
other  dangers  which  may  threaten  them  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  archaeo- 
logical and  anthropological  science  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  that 
**  investigation,"  except  under  the  direct  and  continuous  oversight  of  a 
competent  archaeologist,  is  an  irrevocable  injury  to  science,  only  one 
degree  less  pernicious  than  the  deliberate  destruction  of  the  remains. 
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Thb  ANinrAL  Genebal  MEEmre  of  the  Society,  for  tlie  year  1894, 
was  held  (by  permissioii)  in  the  Library,  Koyal  Dublin  Society's 
House,  Eildare-street,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  9th  January,  1894,  at 
4  o'clock,  p.m. : 

JoHK  EiBTON  Gabstik,  ll.b.,  M.A.,  B.D.,  F.8.A.,  Vtce-Presidentf 

in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  present  during  the  proceedings  : — 

FeUowt: — Thomas  Drew,  b.  u.  a.,  p.r.i.a.i.,  Vice- President ;  W Warn  Oray, 
M.R.Z.A.,  Viee-Fresident;  The  Most  Bev.  John  Healy,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  m.b.i.a..,  Coadjutor- 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Vice-President ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Buiok,  bc.a.,  bcr.i.a..,  Viee»Pretident ; 
Bobert  Cochrane,  f.b.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Hon,  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  G.  D. 
Biirtchaell,  m.a.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  B.  S.  Longworth-Dames,  b.a.,  m.b.la.  ;  Lord  Walter 
Fitz  Gerald,  m.b.i.a.  ;  W.  Frazer,  f.r.c.s.i.,  bc.b.i.a.  ;  G.  Henry  Einahan,  bc.b.i.a.  ; 
Deputy  Surgeon-General  King,  m.a.,  m.k.i.a.  ;  S.  K.  Kirker  ;  W.  J.  Knowles, 
M.B.I.A. ;  J.  J.  Digges  LaTouche,  ll.d.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  P.  J.  Lynch,  m.b.i.a.i.  ;  James 
Mills,  M.R.I.A. ;  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.b.i.a.  ;  Bev.  Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  J.  B. 
O'Connell,  ll.d.  ;  J.  Casimir  O'Meagher,  m.b.i.a.  ;  The  Most  Bev.  Lord  Plunket, 
D.D.,  Archhishop  of  Dublin ;  J.  L.  Bobinson,  r.h.a.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  Bey.  Canon  Stoney, 
D.D. ;  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors  ;  John  Vinycomb,  m.r.i.a.  ;  "W.  F.  Wakeman,  Son, 
Fellow;  T.  J.  "Weslropp,  m.a.  ;  B.  L.  WooUcombe,  ll.d.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  E.  P.  Wright, 
M.D.,  Sec.  R.I. A. ;  The  Most  Bev.  N.  Donnelly,  d.d.,  m.b.i.a.,  Bishop  of  Canea ; 
John  Cooke,  b.a.  ;  Charles  Geoghegan. 

Members : — Bev.  James  Adams  ;  J.  G.  Alcorn  ;  Bev.  W.  F.  Alment,  b.d.  ;  J.  Poe 
Alton  ;  John  Barrett,  b.a.  ;  Miss  Mary  Banim  ;  Bichard  Bravin ;  H.  F.  Berry,  m.a.  ; 
Bev.  B.  A.  Burnett,  m.a.  ;  M.  Cadic  de  la  Champignonnerie  ;  William  Carey ;  A.  B. 
Carroll ;  W.  P.  Chapman ;  A.  T.  Chatterton ;  C.  G.  F.  Chute,  b.a.  ;  George  Coffey, 
B.B.,  M.B.I.A. ;  N.  Colgan ;  Very  Bev.  B.  F.  Conlan,  p.p.  ;  M.  E.  Conway ;  A.  D, 
Cooper  ;  H.  A.  Cosgrave,  m.a.  ;  Bev.  G.  W.  S.  Coulter,  m.a.  ;  M.  F.  Cox,  f.b.c.p.i., 
M.R.I.A. ;  J.  W.  Crawford ;  D.  H.  Creighton,  f.r.o.b.  ;  S.  Cunningham ;  Bev.  H. 
W.  Davidson,  b.a.  ;  M.  Dorey  ;  Bev.  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.  ;  F.  Franklin, 
F.B.i.A.i. ;  Joseph  Gough  ;  Colonel  G.  F.  Grant ;  Surgeon-Major  Greene ;  Thomas 
Greene,  ll.b.  ;  C.  W.  Harrison ;  W.  P.  Headen,  b.a.  ;  Bev.  John  Healy,  ll.d.  ; 
GFranby  Higinbotham  ;  H.  Hitchins  ;  Very  Bev.  H.  Jellett,  d.  d.,  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  ;  P.  King  Joyce,  m.b.  ;  P.  Weston  Joyce,  ll.d.,  m.b.i.a.  ;  Charles  H. 
Keene,  m.a.  ;  Bev.  J.  B.  Eeene,  m.a.  ;  B.  J.  Kelly  ;  Miss  K.  L.  'King ;  Thomas 
Laffan,  m.d.  ;  S.  M.  Lanigan ;  J.  V.  Legge ;  Bev.  H.  W.  Leet,  m.a.  ;  Bev.  W.  O'N. 
Lindesay,  m.a.  ;  Owen  Lloyd;  F.  W.  Lockwood;  Bev.  A.  W.  B.  Mack,  b.a.  ;  M.  J. 
M*Eneij,  b.a.  ;  Charles  McNeill ;  W.  P.  Maunsell,  b.a.  ;  J.  J.  Meagher  ;  Miss  Alice 
L.  Milhgan;  W.  M.  Mitchell,  r.h.a.,  f.r.i.a.i. ;  J.  H.  Moore,  m.a.;  C.  MulUn; 
T.  F.  O'Connell ;  J.  0.  Overend ;  A.  Patton,  m.d.  ;  J.  J.  Phillips ;  B.  L.  Praeger, 
M.R.I.A. ;  S.  A.  Quan- Smith  ;  Thomas  Bobinson  ;  A.  G.  Byder ;  B.  H.  Byland ; 
Conway  Scott ;  Bev.  Bowland  Scriven,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.  ;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Shackleton ;  W.  J. 
Simpson;  John  F.  Small;  A.  T.  Smith,  m.d.;  Charles  Smith,  m.a.;  Owen  Smith; 
Bedell  Stanford,  b.a.  ;  Bev.  Harvey  Stewart,  b.a.  ;  William  Stirling,  f.r.i.a.i.  ; 
Mrs.  Stoker ;  Sadleir  Stoney  ;  P.  F.  Sutherland ;  William  Swanston  ;  Mrs.  Tarleton  ; 
Alexander  Tate ;  Bev.  G.  B.  Taylor,  ll.b.  ;  H.  J.  C.  Toler-Aylward ;  Bev.  Canon 
Walsh,  D.D. ;  B.  Welch ;  Bev.  A.  S.  Woodward,  m.a.  ;  Bev.  G.  0.  Woodward,  b.a.  ; 
C.  W.  Steele. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The    following    Candidates,    recommended   by  the    Council,    were 
elected : — 

Fbllows. 

The  Most  Bev.  Nicholas  Donnelly,  d.d.,  bc.r.i.a.,  Bishop  of  Ganea  {Jfemb^Tf  1891), 
60,  Bathgar-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by  Bobert  Cochrane,  r.s.A.,  M.n.i.A.,  Mon. 
0$n§ral  Secretary, 

John  Cooke,  b.a.,  Dablin  [Member^  1888),  66,  Morehampton-road,  DubUn :  pro- 
posed by  W.  M.  Dixon,  ll.b..  Fellow. 

George  A.  P.  Eell;^,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  Barrister-at-Law  {Member,  1890),  23,  Upper 
Pembroke-street,  Dubhn :  proposed  by  G.  D.  Burtcbaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow. 

Charles  Geoghegan,  Assoc,  inst.  c.b.i.  {Member ,  1891),  89,  Pembroke-road,  Dablin : 
proposed  by  G.  D.  ^urtchaell,  bc.a.,  m.b.i.a.,  Felhw. 

MUCBBRB. 

Hatton  0* Kearney,  Loohiere,  Cork:  proposed  by  Bobert  Day,  r.8.A.,  m.r.i.a., 
Vtce'Fretident. 

Henry  J.  Bourohier,  Eyersleigh,  Bandon :  proposed  by  The  O'Donovan,  d.l.. 
Fellow. 

Edward  J.  O'Meehan,  Solicitor,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  Wood  Gibson  Jefferson,  m.a., 
LL.B.  (Dabl.),  Barrister-at-Law,  13,  Upper  Fitswilliam-street,  DubUn  :  proposed  by 
O.  D.  Burtcbaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow. 

William  Anderson,  j.p.,  Glenavon,  Merrion,  Co.  Dablin  ;  WiUiam  Moran,  48, 
Northumberland-road,  Dublin :  proposed  by  John  L.  Bobinson,  r.  u.a..  Fellow^  Mon. 
Fropineial  Secretary  for  Leineter, 

Thomas  Arnold,  m.a.,  f.r.u.i.,  16,  Adelaide-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by  T.  J. 
Westropp,  M.A.,  Fellow. 

Henry  Bindon  Burton,  Solicitor,  69,  Upper  Leeson- street,  Dublin :  proposed  by 
J.  P.  Swan,  Fellow. 

Cecil  Miniken,  Solicitor,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  George  Listen,  Solicitor,  Kilmallock  : 
proposed  by  H.  C.  Cullinan,  ll.b.,  Fellow. 

£Ley.  Stephen  J.  Egan,  c.c.  Bush,  Co.  Dublin  :  proposed  by  Bey.  N.  B. 
Brunsldll,  m.a. 

Very  Bev.  Canon  O'Neill,  Salford,  England;  Very  Bev.  P.  F.  Flynn,  p.p., 
St.  Anne's  Presbytery,  Convent  Hill,  Waterford :  proposed  by  Very  Bey.  F.  O'Brien, 
p.p.,  M.R.I.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  South  Tipperary. 

Edward  P.  Culyerwell,  m.a.,  f.t.c.d..  The  Hut,  Howth;  Edmund  TroutoD, 
Eversham,  Blackrock;  Trevor  T:  L.  Overend,  ll.b.  (Dubl.)t  Solicitor,  12,  Ely-place, 
Dublin ;  Thomas  Hogg,  Cnugmore,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  Bey.  Professor  Stokes, 

D.D.,  M.R.I.A. 

Edward  Crofton  Botheram,  Belyiew,  Crossakiel,  Co.  Meath :  proposed  by  Goddard 
H.  Orpen,  b.a. 

C.  H.  Ward,  b.a.  (Cantab.),  61,  Belgrave-square,  Dublin:  proposed  by  John 
Cooke,  B.A. 

John  Orpin,  37,  St.  Stephen' s-green,  Dublin :  proposed  by  W.  Grove  White,  ll.b. 

Very  Bev.  Dean  Madden,  p.p.,  v.o.,  Tynagh,  Co.  Gal  way  ;  Very  Bev.  M.  E. 
Holland,  o.d.c.  The  Abbey,  Loughrea;  Bev.  FaUier  Benedict,  The  Abbey,  Loughrea ; 
The  O'Donoghue,  Ballinahown  Court,  Athlone;  Very  Bev.  Patrick  O'Beilly,  p.p., 
V.P.,  Swanlinbar,  Co.  Cavan:  proposed  by  W.  P.  O'Neill,  m.r.i.a. 

Ephraim  Mac  Dowel  Cosgrave,  m.d.  (Dubl.),  6,  Grardiner's-row,  Dublin  ;  Thomas 
W.  Lyster,  m.a.  (Dubl.),  10,  Harcourt-terrace,  Dublin ;  Charles  W.  Steele,  18, 
Crosthwaite  Park,  Kingstown :  proposed  by  Bev.  L.  A.  Handy,  m.a. 

Bev.  William  Hall  Telford,  Free  Church,  Boston,  Berwickshire  ;  Bobert  Boss 
Dudgeon,  Ballynahatty,  Omagh,  Co.  Tyrone :  proposed  by  Bev.  W.  T.  Latimer,  b.a. 

Frederick  York  Powell,  m.a.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford:  proposed  by  H.  A.  Hiokson, 

M.A. 

Francis  M*Biide,  39,  Grosvenor-square,  Bathmines  :  proposed  by  Bichard  Bravin. 
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The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1893  was  then  brought 
forward,  and  on  the  motion  of  Br.  LaTi>uche,  Fellote,  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Eobinson,  Fellow  (hariag  been  amended  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gray, 
Vice-Prttident,  seconded  by  Rev.  Canon  Stoney,  Fellote),  was  unani- 
mously adopted  as  follows  ; — 

Eepobt  of  tee  CouNcn,  fob  the  Teae  1893. 

It  is  with  feolingB  of  profound  and  unfeigned  eorrow  that  the  Counoil  havo  to 
aononnca  the  loss  which  the  Soctctf  has  euatained  by  the  denth  of  the  Fresident.  Lord 
James  Wandtisforde  Butler,  which  sad  event  occurred  at  his  residence,  Cliff'  Hauee. 
Siimnore  East,  Co.  Waterford,  on  the  13th  of  DecemheT  last. 

Lord  JaraoB  Butler  was  the  last  survivor  of  that  band  of  pioneers  who,  forty-four 
years  ago,  in  thecitj  of  Kilkenny,  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  this  Society  has  been 
raised.  As  one  of  thoaa  who  wera  preaant  at  its  birth  he  woa  fitly  colled  upon  to 
preedda  over  the  proceedings  of  its  maturity,  and,  at  a  time  when  its  fortunOB  seemed 
at  their  lowest,  ha  assisted  materially  in  bringing  it  to  its  present  high  position. 

Although  failmg  health  had  obliged  hiio,  during  the  psat  two  years,  to  withdraw 
from  tsluDg  the  same  active  part,  as  formerly,  in  the  Society's  affairs,  he  was  ever 
mindful  of  its  iotereata,  and  expressed  the  warmest  regard  for  He  Members.  Hii 
dignified  and  courtly  presence  has  been  missed  at  tha  Meetings  of  the  Society.  Hit 
gonial  snd  kindly  disposition  and  unfniling  caurte-sj  won  the  esteem  and  regard  of  all 
with  whom  he  come  in  contact.  Hia  death  has  left  a  vacant  place  in  Uie  ranks  of  the 
Society,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill. 

The  Council  are  glud  to  report  that  the  numbers  of  the  Society  have  been  further 
increased  during  the  year  IS9S.  The  decrease  of  Vomheis  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  tlie  lieport  for  tho  year  1892,  baa  been 
oheclced,  except  in  EiUeany,  the  original  home  of  the  Society,  and  in  Limerick,  where 
the  numbers  abow  a  continued  diminution. 

There  arc  now  upon  the  Roll  the  names  of  188  Fellows  and  1042  Members,  the 
total  number  of  names,  1S30,  being  JO  more  than  at  the  close  of  theyearlg92. 

It  is  with  much  regret  the  Council  have  to  report  that  ao  many  as  26  Momhen 
are  over  two  years  in  arrear,  and  have  been  in  consequence  struck  off  the  Koll.  It  is 
also  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  SuhstripUons  of  a  larga  number  of  Members  tor  the 
year  1893  are  still  unpaid.  Such  Members  hate  not  alone  been  receiving  the  Journal 
at  the  eipenee  of  the  Society,  but  have  also  caused  trouble  and  oulhiy  by  not  respond- 
iDg  to  the  notices  informing  them  that  th<>ir  Subscriptions  were  due. 

There  is  now  upoo  the  Roll  a  number  of  Members  of  ten  years  standing  who 
are  entitled  to  compound  for  the  sum  of  £5. 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  during  the  year  six  Fellows  and  twentj-thiee 
Members. 

The  Fellows  who  died  were — Lord  Jamea  Woadoaf  orde  Butler,  JVeiuimf;  the  Eer. 
E.  J.  Hartrick  ;  John  J.  Kelly,  Eon.  Local  Secrilary  /or  Co.  SoiatmmoH ;  the  Mo«t 
Bev.  Dt.  Knox,  Arobbishop  of  Armagh ;  the  Eev.  Canon  Leeper ;  and  John  Davis 
White,  Son.  Zaeal  Secretaiy /or  Co.  Tipperary. 

Hr.  John  Davis  White  joined  the  Society  in  1861,  and  was  elected  to  an  Honorary 
Fellowship  in  1889.  He  was  an  industrious  collector  of  antiqaariaa  lore  concerning 
the  city  and  dioceso  of  Caahel  and  county  o!  Tipperary,  ss  teattfiad  by  hie  work 
entitled,  "Caabel  of  the  Kiuga,"  and  other  published  works.  To  the  Journal  he 
oontributed  the  following  Papers :— "  Extracts  from  original  Wills  formerly  preserved 
in  the  Con sistoriol  Office.  Cashel,"  vol.  ii.,  H. s.  (1869),  p.  317;  "Some  Account  of 
the  Tiadecmen' a  Tokens  issued  in  the  City  of  Cashel,  and  of  tha  FamiUesof  the  persons 
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by  whom  thay  were  iBsued,"  Tol.  iv.,  n.  s.  (1803),  p.  404;  "Some  Account  of  the 
Church  Plate  of  the  DioceBe  of  Cashel  and  Emly,"  vol.  viii,,  4th  sbt.  (1887),  p.  176 ; 
and  "  niuriratione  of  National  Proyerba,  Common  Bayinga,  and  Obsolel*  Words  and 
Cmtomi,"  vol.  ii-,  ^tb  ser.  (188fi),  p.  1 37.  He  alio  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
the  notes  to  the  "Jouraal  of  Thonias  Dinaley,  Esq.,"  edited  ty  the  lale  Evelyn 
Philip  Shirley,  publiabed  in  parta  in  the /oiirno/ between  the  years  1856  and  1867,  and 
which  formed,  when  completed,  the  Eitta  Volume  of  the  Society  for  the  latter  year. 

Among  the  Membera  who  died  were  some  of  the  oldest  upon  the  Boll.  Mr.  Patriot 
M'Qragh,  of  Cork,  was  elected  in  1854,  and  the  Moat  Rer,  John  Mac  Carlhy,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  1859.  Mr.  Edward  Eyro  Atthill  was  for  several  years  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  Co.  Fermanagh.  Mr.  Thomas  O'Garmnn  was  elected  a  Member  in  1866, 
and  the  following  Papers  by  him  were  piiblishud  by  the  Society : — "  Some  Eeraarka  on 
O'Conor's  Tomb  at  Roacommon,"  vol.  -v.,  ».  s.  (!866),  p.  S46  ;  "  On  the  Contents  of 
a  Sepulchre  of  the  Bronze  Period,"  vol.  i ,  3rd  aor.  (1S68),  p.  104  ;  •'  On  the  Site  of 
the  Battle  of  Clontarf,"  vol.  v.,  4th  aer,  (1879),  p.  169;  "A  Notice  of  the  Career  of 
Shone  O'Neill  (surnanied  in  Diamaii,  or  ■  The  Proud '),  Priuce  of  Tirowen,  1520- 
1667,"  vol.  viii.,  4th  aer.  (1838),  p,  449,  and  vol,  ix.,  4tb  aer.  (1889),  p.  63. 

The  Council  mndo  a  special  Report  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  in  Kilkenny  in 
June  last  upon  the  correapondence  which  had  passed  between  them  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Treaaury  and  the  Maater  of  the  Rolls  in  England  in  reference  to  lie  Resolutions 
como  to  by  the  Society  conoeming  the  publication  and  editing  of  original  dooumenta, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  soriea  of  Calendars  of  Documents  relating  to  Ireland  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office,  I,ondon.  As  no  reply  was  received  from  Mr. 
Moriey  to  the  request  that  he  would  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Society  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Resolution  passed  at  the  luat  Annual  Oeneml  Meeting,  the  Council  were 
unable  to  carry  the  matter  further. 

The  Photographic  Committee,  which  waa  formed  twelve  months  ago,  hold  several 
meetings  during  the  year.  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson  Idndly  consented  to  act  as  Honorary 
Curator  of  the  coUeclion,  and  conaidenble  progress  has  been  made  in  classifying, 
acctM-ding  to  counties,  the  eiiating  photographs  of  antiquarian  objects. 

During  the  year  the  Council  held  twelve  Meetings,  at  which  the  Mambora  attended 
as  follows:— Mr.  Cochrane,  12;  Bev.  Denis  Murphy,  12;  Mr.  Bnrtchaell,  11; 
Dr.  Fraier,  10;  Mr.  Milla,  10;  Dr.  La  Toncbe,  9;  Lord  Walter  Fiti  Gerald,  8; 
Dr.  King,  8  ;  Mc.  Franklin,  7  ;  Colonel  Vigors,  6 ;  Dr.  Wright,  6  ;  Rev.  Dr. 
Stokes,   6  ;  Mr.  MoUoy,   i. 

The  three  Senior  Members  who  retire  by  rotation  at  this  Meeting  are — Dr.  Frazer, 
Mt.  Burtcbaell,  and  Mr.  Mills,  they  have  been  nomiDalod  for  re-election,  and 
to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  other  vacancies  on  the  Council  being  declared,  the 
Council  have  aubmitted  a  list  of  six  additional  names  to  bo  balloted  for  by  the 
Society.  It  is,  however,  open  to  Members  to  give  their  votea  for  any  other  name 
should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

For  the  o£ce  of  President  the  Council  have  submitted  a  list  of  tbcee  names  from 
which  to  chose  one  to  hold  office  for  the  year  1894.  In  this  case  also  votes  may  be 
given  for  any  other  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  Index  to  the  first  19  volumes  of  the  JoHrnal  is  now  practically  completed,  and 
will  shortly  be  ready  to  go  to  Prcaa ;  nleo  the  Catalogue  of  (he  objects  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  in  Kilkenny,  which  is  beiag  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  O,  Robertson. 

The  completion  of  the  "  Annals  of  Clonmacuois,"  as  an  Extra  Volume,  baa  been 
unavoidably  delayed  beyond  the  close  of  the  year,  but  a  considerable  portion  ia  already 
in  type. 

The  Council  have  acquired  by  purchase  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson,  Son.  Fil/oin,  a 
valuable  collection  of  drawinga  of  Antiquities  and  places  of  interest  in  the  county 
Kilkenny,  made  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century. 
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The  departure  of  Mr.  D.  H.  CreightoD  from  Kilkenny  obliged  bim  to  resign  tbe 
office  of  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Society's  Museum  there,  "which  he  had  kindly  undertaken 
since  April,  1888.  Mr.  Richard  Langrishe,  the  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  Society, 
haying  consented  to  act  as  Hon.  Curator,  the  Council  have,  in  accordance  with  Rule  19, 
appointed  him  to  that  office. 

The  Second  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  as  usual  in  Kilkenny,  on 
Whit-Monday,  and  the  Third  in  Cork,  on  the  25th  of  July.  A  Midsummer  Excursion 
was  made  to  Trim  and  Tara.  Full  details  of  these  Meetings  and  Excursions  have 
been  published  in  the  Proceedings. 

At  the  General  Meeting  held  in  Dublin  in  October,  the  invitation  of  the  Cambrian 
ArchsBological  Association  to  join  in  their  Meeting  at  Carnarvon  in  August,  1894,  was 
accepted  by  the  Society.* 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory.  The  Abstract  of  the 
Accounts,  with  the  Auditors'  Report,  will  be  presented  as  usual  at  the  next  General 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in  Kilkenny  on  the  14th  of  May,  1894. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Companies,  for  conceding  to 
Members  attending  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  the  privilege  of  obtaining  return 
tickets  at  single  fares. 

Names  removed  from  the  EoU  in  1893  : — 

Deceased  (29)  :— 

Fellows  (6)— Lord  James  Wandesforde  Butler,  Member^  1849  ;  Fellow^  1870  ; 
President,  1887 ;  Rev.  Edward  J.  Hartrick,  m.a.,  Member^  1861 ;  FeUow^  1888  ;  John 
Joseph  Kelly,  j.f..  Fellow^  1891  ;  Most  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  d.d.,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Fellow^  1890  ;  Rev.  Canon  Leeper,  d.d.,  Fellotp,  1890 ;  John  Davis  White, 
Member,  1861 ;  Hon,  Fellow,  1889. 

MxMBBBS  (23) — Lieut.-Colonel  Allen  Neason  Adams,  King's  Own  Borderers,  1888 ; 
Maurice  Armor,  1888  ;  George  Atkinson,  m.a.,  m.b.,  1889  ;  Edward  Eyre  Atthill,  j.p., 
1878 ;  John  Beveridge,  Town  Clerk  of  Dublin,  1891 ;  Rev.  William  Fearon,  b.a., 
1892 ;  Right  Rev.  B.  Fits  Patrick,  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  1891 ;  Rev.  David 
Gordon,  1892 ;  Walter  Hore,  1887  ;  William  A.  Hunter,  1863  ;  William  Henry 
Keating,  B.A. ,  1893;  Most  Rev.  John  MacCarthy,  d.d..  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  1869  ; 
Patrick  M*Gragh,  1854  ;  Luke  J.  M'Redmond,  1889  ;  John  Monck,  1862 ;  Very  Rev. 
J.  W.  Murray,  ll.d..  Dean  of  Connor,  1887;  James  Nash,  j.f.,  1887;  Thomas 
O'Gorman,  1866;  Rev.  George  Robinson,  m.a.,  1884;  Sir  James  RusseU,  o.m.o., 
1890  ;  Rev.  Oliver  Joseph  Tibeaudo,  m.a.,  1891  ;  F.  N.  Le  Peer  Trench,  m.a.,  a.o., 
1890;  George  Gerald  Tyrrell,  M.R.I.A.,  1890. 

Reeigned  (54) : — 

Fbllow  (1) — Leonard  Dobbin,  1873. 

Mbmbbks  (53)'John  E.  Barrett,  j.p.,  1889  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  d.d.,  f.t.o.d., 
1890;  Rev.  James  Bradshaw,  1888;  Timothy  Brinn,  1892;  Rev.  Thomas  Bryan, 
BJi.,  1887 ;  Rev.  Patrick  Callan,  p.p.,  1890 ;  Mrs.  Ellis  Cameron,  1892 ;  Thomas 
Cantwell,  1889 ;  William  H.  Catlin,  1889 ;  Jobn  M.  Clarke,  1889 ;  Edward  H.  R. 
Crofton,  J.P.,  1890 ;  Very  Rev.  Canon  Davis,  p.p.,  v.p.,  1890 ;  Rev.  John  Q.  Day, 
B.A.,  1889;  J.  E.  Dormer,  l.b.c.8.i.,  1889;  Rev.  Paul  Dunny,  c.c,  1892;  Edward 
Eagle,  1891 ;  Robert  English,  j.p.,  1890 ;  Edward  Evans,  1890 ;  Rev.  W.  Herbert 
Fitz  Maurice,  b.a.,  1891 ;  Rev.  C.  W.  Frizell,  b.a.,  1892 ;  J.  H.  Fullerton,  f.r.z.a.i., 

*  A  communication  has  since  been  received  from  the  Cambrian  Archsological 
Association  fixing  the  Meeting  for  the  16th  of  July,  1894. 
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1884  ;  M.  J.  Gardiner,  1891 ;  Mrs.  Greer,  1892 ;  Rev.  T.  A.  R.  Hackett,  n.D.,  1889 ; 
Rev.  Ralph  W.  Harden,  b.a.,  1891 ;  Miss  Hasaard,  1891 ;  Rev.  G.  W.  Healy,  m.a., 
1891 ;  Rev.  Thoniaa  Hill,  1891 ;  J.  T.  Lalor,  1890 ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Lindsay,  m.a.,  1891  ; 
Benjamin  Macabe,  1892;  S.  C.  M'Elroy,  1890;  Charles  J.  M' Mullen,  1892;  Edward 
Maunsell,  m.a.,  1889;  Charles  Miniken,  1889;  M.  H.  Molohan,  l.r.c.p.i.,  1891; 
Henry  Molony,  m.d.,  1889  ;  Arthur  W.  Moore,  m.a.,  j.p.,  1891  ;  George  Blacker 
Morgan,  L.&.C.8.I.,  j.p.,  1891;  Rev.  Samuel  W.  H.  Nesbitt,  1889;  Miss  Nugent, 
1891 ;  Louis  Ely  O'CarroU,  b.a.,  1891  ;  Rev.  Eugene  H.  O'Meara,  m.a.,  1890  ; 
William  Perceval,  1892 ;  William  H.  PhiDips,  F.&.H.S.,  1890 ;  Sir  George  H.  Porter, 
Bart.,  M.D.,  1889;  R.  J.  Ross,  Lieut.,  Ist  Middlesex  Regiment,  1891;  Rev.  J.  W.  fi&ank 
Sheppard,  b.a.,  1892 ;  James  Sheridan,  1891 ;  R.  S.  Smyth,  1888 ;  Rev.  John  C. 
Trotter,  1891 ;  Rev.  M.  C.  Vincent,  m.a.,  1889  ;  George  T.  White,  1887. 

The  following  (26)  have  been  struck  off  the  Boll,  being  upwards  of 
two  years  in  arrear.  They  may  become  eligible  for  re-election  on  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  due  by  them  at  the  time  of  being  struck  off.  Those 
marked  thus  (*)  did  not  pay  the  Entrance  Fee : — 

Blected 

1889  Barry,  Robert,  Kilkenny,    . . 

1888  Boyd,  A.  Gadwell,  m.a.,  Kilkenny,    . . 

1889  Buckley,  Rey.  Cornelius,  c.c,  Battevant, 

1889  Casey,  John  Sarsfield,  Mitchelstown, 
1892  •Collins,  J.  J.,  Chelsea,  London, 
1891    Dorman,  R.  H.,  c.b.,  Armagh, 
1891    Farrell,  James,  Naas, 

1890  Kirkwood,  PhiHp,  Michigan,  U.S.A., 

1890  Knox,  Mrs.  £.  H.,  Dublin, 

1891  Lynch,  Daniel,  b.a.,  Dunleer, 

1890  MacManus,  J.  H.,  Athlone, 

1892  *M*Elwee,  William,  m.r.i.a.i.,  Derry, 
1886    Mathewson,  John,  Jun.,  Deny, 

1891  Meehan,  Thomas,  Dublin,    . . 

1892  •Moran,  Rev.  John  H.,  Clontarf, 
1888    Moynan,  J.  Ousely,  m.a.,  c.b.,  Nenagh, 

1890  Murphy,  E.  J.,  Kilkenny,    . . 

1891  Neill,  Rev.  Herbert  R.,  b.a.,  ^eadford, 

1888  O'Doherty,  James  E.,  Deny, 

1889  Phelan,  Michael,  Kilkenny, 

1890  Phelps,  Rev.  W.  E.  C,  b.a.,  Glasslough, 
1800    Reeves,  Miss,  Douglas,  Cork, 

1892  *Rynd,  Mrs.,  Black  Hall,  Naas, 

1891  Trimble,  Mark  Blozham,  Aberdeen,    . . 

1889  Wamock,  Hugh  T.  A.,  p.r.cs.i.,  Donegal,     . . 

1890  Woodward,  H.  Greville,  Dublin, 

Total, 

The.  Very  Kev.  James  A.  Anderson,  o.s.a.,  whose  name  appeared 
in  this  List  in  the  last  Report,  was  then  absent  from  Ireland ;  he 
has  since  paid  up  the  amount  due,  and  been  restored  to  the  Boll  of 
Members. 
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The  names  of  the  following  Candidates,  elected  in  1893,  have  not 
been  added  to  the  Boll,  the  Entrance  Fee  and  Subscription  being 
unpaid : — 

January,   1893— Rev.  C.  W.  McDowell,  m.a.  ;    G.  A.  Mulholland  ;  Rev.  T.  S. 
Berry,  d.d.  ;  Rev.  O.  W.  Baile,  ll.b.  ;  Francis  W.  Butler,  b.a. 

May,  1893 — Jamea  Shanks;  P.  D.  Fleming,  m.a.,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Colonel  H. 
Yilliers  Stuart,  d.l.  ;  James  Johnston,  Solicitor. 

July,  1893 — Charles  S.  Graham,  b.a..  Solicitor;  William  Harvey  Swan;  Joseph 
Lowry ;  Rev.  Andrew  Dempsey,  p.p. 

The  Fellows  and  Members  are  now  distributed  as  foUows : — 


County. 

1.  Dublin, 

2.  Antrim, 

3.  Cork, 

4.  Kilkenny, 
6.  Limerici, 

6.  Down, 

7.  Kerry, 

8.  Tipperary, 

9.  Derry, 

10.  Waterford, 

11.  Meath, 

12.  Tyrone, 

13.  Clare, 

14.  Wexford, 
16.  Westmeath, 

16.  Donegal, 

17.  Kildare, 

18.  Fermanagh, 

19.  Armagh, 

20.  Galway, 

21.  Louth, 

22.  Sligo, 


Fellows.    Members. 

42    254 


16 
8 
9 
5 
9 
1 
1 
4 
3 

3 
2 
6 
2 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
4 
2 


89 
65 
48 
45 
38 
40 
37 
30 
26 
29 
24 
19 
15 
18 
16 
12 
15 
14 
12 
10 
9 


TotaL 

296 
105 
73 
57 
50 
47 
41 
38 
34 
29 
29 
27 
21 
21 
20 
19 
17 
17 
15 
14 
14 
11 


130   865    995 


County.  Fellows.    Members.    Total. 

Brought  forward,  130        865        995 


23.  Carlow, 

24.  Queen's  Co., 

25.  Monaghan, 

26.  Wicklow,     . 

27.  Cavan, 

28.  King's  Co., 

29.  Mayo, 

30.  Roscommon, 

31.  Leitrim, 

32.  Longford,     . 


1 
2 
4 


2 
2 


10 
9 
6 
9 
7 
8 
6 
4 
6 
4 


11 
11 
10 
9 
8 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 


142        933      1075 


Country. 

1.  Engknd,      .  28 

2.  Scotland,      .  7 

3.  Europe  (rest  of),    5 

4.  America,      .  2 

5.  Australasia,  4 

6.  Asia,    .         .  — 

7.  Africa,  — 


79 
6 
6 

13 
4 
1 
1 


107 

13 

10 

15 

8 

1 

1 


188      1042       1230 


The  following  exchanges  and  presentations  were  received  during  the 
year: — 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  viii..  Parts  2  and  3  ; 
The  Annual  Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Belfast  Naturalists  Field  Cluh,  1891- 
1892 ;  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archsological  Society,  vol.  xvi., 
Part  2 ;  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  zlviii.,  PbjI  4  ;  vol. 
xlix.,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  No. 
XXXIII.  ;  Archseologia  Cambrensis,  5th  Series,  Nos.  37,  38,  and  39 ;  Journal  of  the 
Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  for  1893  ;  Geological  Survey  of  Canada : 
Annual  Beport,  1890—91 ;  Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian 
Field  Club,  vol.  iii. ;  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society :  Beport  of  the  Cou^dl  for 
1892;  Archaeologia  Aeliana,  vol.  xvi..  Part  1 ;  The  Journal  of  the  County  Eildare 
Archaeological  Society,  1893  ;  The  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society,  1893,  i.-iii. ;  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects;  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  vol.  xi..  Part  2 ; 
Boyal  Irish  Academy  :  Proceedings,  3rd  Series,  vol.  ii.,  3,  4,  and  5;  vol.  iii.,  1  ; 
Transactions,  vol.  xxv..  Parts  5—10  ;  Todd  Lecture  Series,  vols.  iii.  and  iv. ;  Annales 
de  la  Soci6t6  d'Archeolo^e  de  Bruxelles,  Tome  Septi^me,  Livraisons  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv., 
Annuaire,  1893;  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
Publications  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol.  xiv.,  2nd  Series,  11;  Proceedings  of 
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the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeeology,  vol.  zv.,  Part  6 ;  Publications  of  the  SmithBonian 
Institution,  Waahington,  U.S.A. ;  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society :  Proceedings  (1892),  vol.  zxzyiii.,  and  (1893)  vol.  xzxiz. ;  Collections  of  the 
Surrey  Archieologicsl  Society,  vol.  zi..  Part  2;  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and 
Natural  History  Magazine,  vol.  zzvi.,  Nos.  77, 79,  and  80 ;  Catalogue  of  the  Collection 
of  Wiltshire  Trade  Tokens  ;  The  Yorkshire  ArchseoloRical  Journal,  Part  zltii.  ; 
Galley's  Guide  to  Londonderry  and  Donegal  (from  the  Publisher) ;  The  Tenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Museum  of  the  City  of  Milwaukie, 
1891-92  ;  The  Dead  Watchers  and  other  Folk-Lore  Tales  of  Westmeath,  by  Patrick 
Bardan  (from  the  Author)  ;  The  West  Country  Annual  (from  the  Publisher^,  1893 ; 
Old  Stone  Crosses  of  the  Dartmoor  Borders,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author) ; 
Tales  of  the  Dartmoor  Pixies,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author) ;  The  Ancient 
Crosses  of  Dartmoor,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author)  ;  The  Land  of  Stream 
and  Tor,  by  William  Crossing  (from  the  Author) ;  L*Anthopologie,  Tome  iii.,  No.  2 ; 
Tome  iy.,  No.  6  (from  the  Editor,  M.  G.  Masson) ;  The  Geography  of  Ptolemv 
Elucidated,  by  T.  Glazebrook  Rylands  (from  the  Autnor)  ;  Ulster  in  '98,  by  R.  M. 
Young  (from  the  Author) ;  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Ezploration  Fund, 
April,  1893  ;  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science ; 
St.  Alban's  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  :  Transactions,  1892  ;  Reports  of 
the  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission,  St.  Petersburg,  1882-1888. 

The    foUowing  rubbings  from  tombstones  were  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors,  F0IIOW : — 

Rubbing  of  a  Tombstone  at  Dingle,  county  Kerry.    Size,  6  ft.  3  in.  x  2  ft.  3  in. 
Rubbing  of  a  curious  anonymous  tombstone  in  Kilconnell  Abbey,  county  Galway. 

Size,  6  ft.  X  21  in.  at  head,  and  14  in.  at  foot. 
Rubbing  by  the  Most  Rev.  M.  Comerford,  d.d.,  of  a  tombstone,  dated  1603, 

in  the  Queen's  County. 
Rubbing  from  Dingle  Churchyard,  1890. 
Dingle  (1798).    Dingle  (1700).    Dingle  (1796).    Dingle  (no  date). 

Other  Donations  to  the  Museum  were  acknowledged  in  the  Proceedings 
during  the  year. 

A  vacancy  on  the  Council  was  declared,  Mr.  MoUoy  having  forfeited 
his  seat  under  Law  1 7  of  the  General  Rules. 

The   Society  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  President  and  four 
Members  of  Council,  and  two  Supplementary  Candidates. 

Mr.  John  Cooke,  Fellow^  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Healy,  were  appointed 
Scrutineers  of  the  Balloting  Papers. 

Lord  Walter  Fitz  Gerald  withdrew  his  name  as  a  Candidate  for  the 
o£Q[ce  of  President. 

The  Scrutineers  reported  the  result  of  the  Ballot  as  follows : — 

FoK  Pbbsident  : 

Mr.  Drew,  r.u.a.,  Viee-H-esident,    ...    67  Votes. 
Kbv.  Dxmib  Murphy,  b.j.,  m.r.i.a.,  ...    44     ,, 

Fob  Council: 

Dr.  Frazbr,     .    .    92  Votes.        Mr.  Burtchabll,    .    .    67  Votes. 

Mr.  Millioan,     .78     ,,  Mr.  Mills 66     ,, 

Bby.  Mr.  FFRSNCH,     76      ,,  Mr.  Bobinson,    ...    63      „ 
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The  Chairman  declared  the  following  to  be  duly  elected  : — 
Pre81I>ent  (for  1894) : 

Thomas  Drew,  r.u.a.,  f.h.i.b.a. 

Vice-Pbestdents  (for  1894) : 

UUler^ Bbv.  Grohob  Raphabl  Buicx,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 

„        Lavbns  M.  Ewaht,  m.r.i.a. 

MuntteTf  ....  BioHT  Rev.  Charlbs  Gratbs,  d.d.,  d.c.l.,  p.r.8.,  M.H.i.A.y 

Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 
Ccmnauffhif  .  .  .  Most  Rbv.  John  Hbalt,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Coadjutor. Bishop 

of  Clonfert. 

Membbss  op  Council  (to  retire  by  rotation) : 

William  Fkazbh,  p.r.c.s.i.,  m.r.i.a.,  hon.  p.s.a.  (Scot.),  FtUow, 

Sbaton  F.  Millioak,  m.k.i.a..  Fellow, 

Rbv.  Jambs  F.  M.  ffrbnch,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow. 

Gborob  Dambs  Burtchabll,  M.A.,  ll.b.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow. 

AuDiTOBS  OP  the  Treasttreb's  Accoitnts  fob  1893  : 

Jambs  G.  Bobbrtson,  Son,  Fellow. 
John  Cookb,  b.a.,  Fellow. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

*'The  Crannog  of  Moylarg"  (Second  Paper),  by  Be  v.  George  B.  Buick,  m.a., 
m.r.i.a.,  Vice-President. 

"The  Franciscan  Priory  of  Ennis,  Co.  Clare,  and  the  Boyal  Tombs  therein,*'  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  Fellow. 

*'  *  The  Journey  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  against  the  Bebels 
in  1569,'  from  the  note-book  of  Nicholas  Narbon,  Ylvester  Eing-of-Arms,*' 
by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow. 

"Irish  Flint  Saws,**  by  W.  J.  Knowles,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  Fellow,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Photographic 
collection,  announced  that  Mr.  Welch  had  made  a  presentation  of 
Photographs  to  the  collection. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Healy,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
Clonfert,  Viee-Fresident,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Welch. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  and  described  : — 

«*  Leg  Fetters  found  in  the  Co.  Carlow,"  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors,  Fellow, 

'*  Aboriginal  Stone  Hammer  from  Australia,**  by  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors,  FeUow, 

"  Dublin  Bill  of  Mortality,  1756,**  by  John  Cooke,  b.a.,  Fellow. 

*' Contemporary  Broadside  Account  of  the  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.,'*  by  Bey. 

James  Flood,  c.c. 
**  Photographs  of  Prehistoric  Monuments  in  South  America,**  illustrative  of  Major 

Beebe's  theory  that  in  the  Old  World  was  the  beginning  of  civilization.*' 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  p.m. 
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Eyekino  Keetino. 

The  Society  again  met  in  the  Lihrary,  Royal  Duhlin  Society's  House, 
at  8  o'clock,  p.m.  On  the  motion  of  the  Key.  Denis  Murphy,  8.J., 
K.R.I.A.,  Fellow,  the  Chair  was  taken  by — 

Thohas  Dsew,  B.H.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Pretident, 

The  President  returned  thanks  to  the  Fellows  and  Members  for 
having  done  him  the  honour  of  electing  him  President  of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

"The  True  History  of  the  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy,"  by  A.  J.  Fetherstonhaugh, 
M.A.    (Read  by  Mr.  Mills,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow.) 

"  On  a  reoently-disoovered  Pagan  Sepulchral  Mound  in  the  grounds  of  Old  Con- 
naught,  Bray  **  (Second  Paper),  by  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Hon,  Fellow, 

"  Slieye-na-Calliaghe  ** — Description  and  Exhibition  of  Lantern  Slides,  by  Oeorge 

Coffey,  B.B.,  M.R.I. A. 

The  remaining  Papers  on  the  list  were  taken  as  read,  and  also 
referred  to  the  Council,  viz. : — 

"Discovery  of  an  andent  Bone  Comb  and   Tracked   Stone  in  a  Prehistoric 
Mound  at  Kilmessan,  Co.  Meath,'*  by  Ow^en  Smith. 

"  Stroctural  Features  of  Lake  Dw^ellings,''  by  Bobert  Munro,  m.a.,  m.o.,  f.8.a. 
(Scot.),  Hon.  Fellow. 

**The  History  of  the  Shamrock  on  Irish  Tiles,"  by  William  Frazer,  f.r.o.s.i., 
M.ii.i.A.,  Fellow. 

<*The  English  Language:  Its  Origin  and  Progress  to  the  Sixteenth  Century/* 
by  Bev.  D.  F.  M'Crea,  c.c. 


ExcuBSioN — Wednesday,  lOth  Januart/, 

A  considerable  number  of  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  Society, 
travelling  from  Dublin  to  Bray  by  railway,  visited  Old  Connaught. 
Here  they  examined  the  exposed  section  of  the  hillock  where  the  human 
remains  had  been  dug  up,  as  described  in  Mr.  Wakeman's  Paper, 
pp.  54-64.  The  party  was  received  by  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  whose  grounds  the  hill  stands,  and  by  the  members  of 
his  Grace's  family,  and  were  afterwards  entertained  in  his  house. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  14th  May,  1894. 
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THE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES  OF  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  F.S.A,  (Scot.),  Hon.  Fbllow. 

liTY  object  in  this  Paper  is  to  describe  in  a  systematic  manner 
^  ^  the  structural  principles  on  wliich  ancient  lake-dwellings  were 
constructed,  so  far  as  they  have  been  revealed  to  us  by  modern 
researches. 

I. — Undehstructtjhes  and  Platfobhs. 

The  preliminary  problem  which  had  to  be  solved  before  lacustrine 
liabitation  became  possible,  was  how  to  construct  a  level  platform, 
sufficiently  elevated  above  the  water  to  be  beyond  the  action  of  the  waves, 
on  which  huts,  and  such  other  buildings  as  were  considered  necessary  tu 
the  domestic  comfort  of  their  inhabitants,  could  be  erected.  This  was 
■effected  in  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  ways  : — 

1 .  By  driving  long  piles  of  wood  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  leaving  their 
tops  projecting  at  a  uniform  level  above  the  water,  and  then  placing 
over  them  transverse  beams  so  as  to  form  a  firm  platform  capable  of 
supporting  dwcUing-huts.  The  habitations  so  constructed  are  called 
Pile-structures,  P/ahlhautenj  PalafitteSy  &c. 

2.  By  substituting  for  piles  a  solid  substructure  of  wood,  or  of  mixed 
juuterials — wood,  stones,  earth,  &c. — the  under  side  of  which  rested 
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directly  on  the  bed  of  the  late.  Tliia  was  tlie  method  most  eommonly 
prnctiscd  by  the  people  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  where  the  remains  of 
Btich  habitations  are  now  usunlly  met  with  in  the  form  of  artifii'inl 
islonda  of  decayed  wood  known  ea  crannogs. 

3.  A  third  method  was  to  construct,  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
a  series  of  rectangular  basements  of  wood,  each  biiscnient  having  its 
sides  formed  by  horizontal  beams  lying  one  above  the  other,  and  over- 
lapping at  the  four  comers,  like  the  logs  in  a  Swiss  ch&let.  These 
compartments  measured  only  a  few  yards  in  diameter.  Their  lowest 
beams  rested  on  tlie  bed  of  the  lake,  and  when  the  requisite  height 
above  the  water  was  attained,  the  usual  platform  was  liud  across,  and 
the  cellular  spaces  underneath  became  covered  over. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  these  understruetures  more  in  detail, 
preparatory  to  the  consideration  of  the  domiciliary  huts  which  they 
supported,  I  have  to  premise  that  tho  materials  at  my  dispoKul  am  both 
scanty  and  fragmentary.  As  reg^ards  the  pile- stnict urea  proper,  oveiy- 
thioK — huts,  platforms,  and  even  the  submerged  piles,  except  their  lower 
ends — has  disappeared  ages  ago,  cither  from  natural  decay  by  exposure 
to  atmospheric  agencies  or  from  conflagrations.  This  latter  mode  of 
destruction  has  been  by  no  means  an  uncommon  catastrophe  among  the 
lacustrine  villages,  particularly  tliose  of  Switzerland,  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  was  the  most  foi'tunato  event  from  an  archteological  point  of  view  tliut 
could  have  happened.  In  the  hurry  and  scrimmage  of  a  conflagration, 
not  only  did  many  articles  of  value  drop  into  the  lake,  hut  some  of  the 
most  perishable  commodities,  such  as  grain,  fruits,  bread,  cloth,  Ac,  and, 
net  the  least  interesting,  portions  of  the  clay  mouldings  of  the  cottage 
walls,  were  first  charred,  and  so  became  leas  liable  to  decomposition.  It 
is  by  collecting,  assorting,  and  comparing,  such  fragmentary  materials 
that  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance  and  intcnial 
etructure  of  tho  original  buildings — a  process  which  reminds  one  of  the 
skill  of  the  paltcontologist  when  he  attempts  to  leconatrnct  an  citinct 
animal  from  a  few  fussil  bones, 

When  we  consider  tho  number  and  extent  of  lake-villages  which 
formerly  clustered  along  the  shelttredbays  in  the  larger  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land, it  will  be  apparent  that  their  construction  was  not  an  easy  mutter, 
nor  one  of  every-day  occurrence.  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
number  of  piles  used  in  some  of  the  larger  settlements  could  not  have 
been  far  short  of  100,000,  One  of  the  stations  at  Morgea,  in  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  was  1200  feet  long,  and  160  feet  broad;  and  the  whole  of  this 
area  was  tliickly  studded  with  the  stumps  of  tlie  piles  wliieh  formerly 
supported  the  village.  Mr.  Liihle,  the  explorer  of  "Wangcn,  a  station  of 
the  pure  Stone  Age  in  Lake  Constance,  estimated  the  number  of  piles  useil 
in  its  construction  at  40,000  or  50,000.  Dr.  Von  Follenberg  calculated, 
by  counting  the  number  of  piles  Id  one  or  two  selected  localitieB,  that  the 
entire  number  requisite  for  the  coDstruelion  of  the  Bronze  Age  settlement 
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at  IforiDgen  could  not  have  heea  less  than  10,000.      A  more  singular 

and  striking  appearance  has  rarely  come  before  arcliffiologists  than  that 
whii^li  the  stutions  at  Mijringen  und  Luttringon  presented  sliortly  after 
Lake  Dienne  became  affected  by  the  results  of  the  Correetion  dtx  Ema  du 
Jura — an  operation  which,  it  may  he  montioned,  lowered  ita  surface  from 
6  to  8  feet.  Photographic  illustratiouB  of  the  sitea  of  both  tlieae  lacustrinp 
villages  were  taken  in  1876,  and  published  in  Keller's  8th  report.  Thcsi- 
show  quite  a  forest  of  black-looking  stumps,  rising  a  tew  feet  above  the 
muddy  bottom,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  exposed  to  view, 
A  similar  phenomenon  was  a.  few  years  later  (the  autumn  of  1884)  to  be 


Piles  on  ihe  Site  of  the  Ijiie-dw tiling  of  KobonliBuaen. 

seen  at  Cortaillod,  in  Lake  NeuchStel,  which  produced  such  a  realistic 
effect  on  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  that  they  flocked  in  crowds  to 
witness  the  strange  spectacle.  The  appearance  of  the  submerged  piles 
Bs  positive  evidence  of  human  habitation  could  not  be  gainsaid,  more 
especially  as  numberless  relics  of  the  (social  life  and  industries  of  their 
inhabitants  were  to  be  found  in  the  surrounding  mud.  The  pile-structures 
which  became  subsequently  embedded  in  peat  are,  however,  still  better 
preserved,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illuBtration  taken 
from  a  photograph  of  a  freshly  excavated  portion  on  the  site  of  the 
lake-dwellings  at  Robenhauscn.  The  great  labour  involved  in  the  con- 
I  struction  of  these  pile-dwellings  may  also  be  more  fully  realised  by 
12 
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foraerabering  that,  in  tlie  eiirlier  cxampk-B,  tlie  womlwurk  Imd  bein 
maniiiulated  exclusively  with  Rtono  implemuuts.  Tliis  fact  wus  clearly 
lifmonstrated  by  Di'.  Keller,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
kind  at  Ober-Mcilen,  in  Lnki'  Zurich.  Hero  some  oE  the  piles,  on  being 
pulled  up,  were  observed  to  have  their  tips  pointed  by  hluiit  implcroent", 
and  it  waB  experimentally  ascertained  that  the  cuts  ujion  them  could 
be  closely  imitated  by  using  the  very  etone  axes  found  in  the  surround- 


ing 
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It  would  appear  that  the  cross  beams,  tortuinu  the  platforms,  liu'l 
been  mortised  to  the  tops  of  the  piles,  as  various  indications  of  mortises, 
tenons,  wooden  pins,  &c.,  have  boen  discovered  from  time  to  tinip ;  but 
the  exact  mechanism  oE  the  different  methods  adopted  ia  not  known.  We 
can,  however,  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  this  statement  as  generally 
correct,  although  the  direct  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  somewhat 
detective.  That  the  lake -dwell  ere  had  the  requisite  still  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  wood  to  accomplish  such  work  is  established  beyond  doubt,  us 
portions  of  wood  containing  both  square  and  round  hales,  together  wilb 
various  kinds  of  wooden  implements  and  vessels,  have  been  found  among 
the  deh-it  of  almost  all  the  stations.  Thus,  at  WoJlishofen,  near  the 
town  of  Zurich,  large  split  beams,  perforated  with  one  or  two  square  cut 
holes,  were  frequently  brought  up  by  the  dredging  machines  usL'd  in  the 
course  of  the  extensive  improvements  recently  efEected  at  the  outlet  of 
the  Limmat ;  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  closely  some  of  them  resemble 
the  transverse  binders  used  by  the  cnmuog -builders,  in  later  times,  iis 
at  Buston  and  Luehlee  in  Ayrshire  (compare  fig.  2,  Nob.  13  and  H,  with 
figs.  136  and  137:  "Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe ").  The  hcams  con- 
taining two  holes  measured  from  6  to  7  feet  in  length,  12  to  1 6  inches  in 
bt:eadth,  and  4  to  8  inches  in  thickness.  Those  with  one  hole  were  in 
all  respects  similar  to  the  former,  with  the  exception  that  they  were  only 
about  half  their  length.  The  perforations  varied  considerably  in  size, 
being,  in  half  a  dozen  examples,  selected  for  accurate  measuremente, 
from  4i  to  12  inches  in  length,  iind  from  31  to  G}  inches  in  breadth. 
Dr.  Keller,  who  hadpreviouslyuucountered  similar  beams  otthoBaugchnn'^e 
station,  believed  that  they  had  been  used  us  a  sort  of  fi.angc  on  tlic  lower 
ends  of  the  uprights  U>  prevent  them  sinking  too  far  into  the  soft  niud — u 
function  also  assigned  by  Troyon  tu  analogous  woodwork  found  at  Movgea. 
But  the  perforations  in  the  Zurich  beams  ore,  in  my  opinion,  too  la:^  to 
be  fitted  by  ordinary -sized  piles  ;  and  if  this  had  been  their  purpose, 
more  than  one  upright  must  have  been  inserted  into  the  same  aperture. 
But  whatever  their  precise  use  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  they 
served  some  specific  purpose,  either  in  the  construction  of  the  platform, 
or  in  binding  together  its  substructures. 

Ur.  Lohle  found,  at  Wangen,  a  prepared  boai'd  of  oak,  3  feet  long, 
and  one  foot  and  a-half  broad,  wlitch  he  supposed  had  been  used  as  n 
bench  for  sitting  upon,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  smooth  and  polished  on 
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'  one  side.  Anotlier  piece  of  oak,  founrt  on  thf  same  etotion,  woa  of  a 
circular  ahape,  2^  feet  in  diameter,  and  2J  inclies  thick,  and  contained  a 
liole  running  diagonaUy  between  the  centre  and  the  cirtumferenCe. 
Alsu  among  the  relies  from  SchafBs  were  a  fragment  of  a  ladder,  and  a 
jioition  of  a  wooden  door  still  retaining  part  of  an  oral  bolt  of  yew 
I  ■which  traversed  it  horizontally. 

on  method  of  ateudyiiig  the  piles,  unil  thereby  increasing 
ft'tlieir  Buppoi^g  power,  wiis  to  throw  around  them,  after  being  plat-ed 
I  poaitiuu,  lurge  qiiuiitities  of  stones.  The  stonte  were  transported 
a  the  adjacent  shoi-e  in  canoex,  one  of  which  still  containing  its  load, 
ictually  observed  buried  in  tho  nmd  efi  thti  lie  de  St.  Pierre,  in  Lake 
V-^lienne,  where  it  bad  evidently  been  swamped.  Theae  estensive  collocu- 
^tions  of  stones  tonned,  here  and  theie,  a  kind  of  submerged  mound 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  was  locally  known  under  the  name  of 
Sltinberg.  One  or  more  of  these  Steinbergs  have  been  found  on  almost 
iill  the  sites  of  the  pile-villages.  The  long  straggling  settlement  nt 
Hchaffis  contained  three,  thti  largest  measuring  217  feet  in  length  by 
tiS  feet  in  breadth.  The  fialiernien,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  their 
nets,  vero  in  tho  habit  of  pulling  up  these  lacustrine  piles;  and  so 
abundant  were  they  in  the  three  great  lakes,  foiming  the  Jura  waters, 
tiiat  they  had  become  the  souix'e  of  a  »mall  industry  among  csbiiiet- 
L-niakei'E  who  had  long  recognised  the  i-nluuble  properties  of  the  black 
munufaclure  of  omamentul  artielcs,  Hor  had  the  mysterious 
P'firigin  of  this  lake-wood  altogether  escaped  the  attention  of  antiquaries; 
but,  notwithstanding  much  fertility  in  explanatory  resources,  no  one 
appears  to  have  had  the  least  glimmer  of  its  true  import  till  the  promul 
galion  of  Kellei  'b  discovery  of  the  lake-d'wellinga. 

In  the  construction  of  the  earlier  villages  the  piles  were  made  of  the 
round  stems  of  trees,  but  latterly,  aiiparently  for  the  purpose  of  economis- 
ing the  wood,  they  were  split  into  two,  or  sometimes  into  four,  portions — 
H  peculiarity  said  to  be  characteristic  of  tbe  Bronze  Age.     It  may  also  bo 

I  noted  that  where  occupuucy  of  the  aauin  site  continued  throughout  the 
Recessive  periods,  the  remains  of  the  Bronze  Age  settlement  were 
inviiriably  found  on  the  outside  of  tho  relic  bed,  showing  that,  with 
the  use  of  metal  tools,  their  constructors  were  enabled  to  plant  the 
^FS  in  deeper  water, 
h  Contemporary  with  these  pilc-stTQctuTes  there  existed  throughout  the 
Hme  regions  of  Central  Europe,  certain  lake-dwellings  which,  instead  of 
platforms  supported  on  tall  pilen,  hod  polid  substructures  composed  of 
•losely  set  timbei-s  arranged  in  horizontal  layers  alternating  with  beds  of 
elay.  Such  structures  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  smaller  lakes,  and 
their  remains  are  now  generally  embedded  in  peat.  Characteristic 
specimens  of  this  class  have  been  investigated  at  Wauwyl,  Miedcrwyl, 
and  SchuBsenried.  As  a  typical  illustration  I  will  briefly  describe  the 
tructures  found  on  the  well  known  station  of  Wuuwyl. 
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To  the  wuat  of  the  little  Lake  of  Wauwy!  there  is  an  extenBire 
peatj*  [iliiio,  in  which,  upou  the  lowering  of  the  Inke  for  further  utilisation 
of  the  peat,  the  rpmnins  of  some  curiously- constructed  lake- dwellings 
were  discovered.  Wooden  platforniB  were  met  with,  resting,  noton  pilec, 
but  upon  n  series  of  successive  hetis  of  roughly-cut  BtemslyingtmnBYersely 
to  eacti  other,  the  lowest  of  which  nposetl  on  the  lake-bnttom.  Between 
thesu  layers  were  tranches  and  bmsUwood,  mixed  n'ith  clay,  and  the 
whole  mass  was  piereccl  with  Ttrtieal  piles,  the  tops  of  which  were  at 
least  one  foot  ahove  the  upper  platform.  These  layers  were  as  many 
OS  fire,  and  the  totol  thickness  of  the  mass  when  exposed  was  about 
3  feit,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  originally,  it  would  have  been 
greater,  as  there  had  been  considerable  condensation  of  the  mass  due  tu 
decay,  especially  of  the  interposing  hnmches.  The  uprights  were  not 
observed  to  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  pliilfoiin,  and  the 
only  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  their  arrangement  was  that  they  wen^ 
more  thickly  placed  at  the  corners,  as  if  to  keep  the  wooden  mans  in 
position.  ThcBo  artificial  Btruetares  measured  ouly  10  or  12  feet  square. 
hilt  they  were  very  numerous,  and  so  close  that  benras  from  one  some- 
times reached  to  the  one  next  it.  Thfy  were  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  moor,  but  in  one  place  they  were  crowded  into  a  rectangle  measuring 
90  feet  by  fiO,  wliicli  was  surroundeil  by  several  rows  of  upright  piles,  na 
if  fur  commou  pioteeliou.  The  upright  piles  weio  made  of  oak,  alder, 
or  fir,  and  they  penetrated  deeply  into  the  Bhell  marl.  The  oak  was 
Btoutest,  being  fivt-  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  lowest  horizontal  woodwork  lay  on  the  shell  marl,  showing  that 
these  dwellings  were  constructed  before  the  peat  commenced  to  grow. 
The  peat  ia  now  at  least  6  feet  thick,  i.».  3  feet  of  peat  lying  ahove  the 
uppcrmoBt  platforms.  No  nntiqiiariau  remains  were  found  underneath 
the  wooden  struetures.  but  mostly  in  tlie  intervals  between  them,  whei'e 
the  objects  lay  almost  directly  over  the  shell  marl.  The  settlement 
appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  before  the  Bi^nze  Age,  as  no  metal 
t  bead  is  therefore  of  interest, 
had  commercial  relations  with 


the  pent  lit  Niederwyl  and  at 
ilar  principles    to  those  just 


object  has  been  met  with.  A  Email 
as  showing  that  the  colonists  must  h 
distant  countrii'B. 

The  wooden  basements    exposed 
Sehussenried  had  been  constructed  t 

described,  und  differed  from  them  merely  in  some  minor  poinls  of 
Bach  hut  would  appear  to  have  rested  on  its  own  special  baBement,  quite 
disconnected  from  those  adjacent  to  it.  None  of  these  lake -dwellings 
can,  therefore,  he  regarded  as  actual  islaude.  But  examples  of  the  true 
inland,  or  crnnuog,  are  occftsionully  found  on  the  Continent,  of  which  thu 
following  may  be  mentioned  ; — 

(a)  One,  now  a  prettily  wooded  island  about  30  yanls  in  diameter,  is 
situated  in  the  little  lake  of  Inkwy!,  near  Soleure.  As  early  as  1854  this 
island    was  loiijectured  by  I'lofcssor  Jlorlot  to  have  had  un  artificial 
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origin.  The  result  of  subsequent  investigation  confirmed  his  opinion, 
and  showed,  further,  that  originally  it  had  been  ti  pile- structure  which, 
at  a  later  period,  hud  become  couMlidntcd  into  nn  inland,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  accumulation  of  d^brt'i. 

(b)  Another  artificial  island  lies  in  the  loko  of  STussbamnen  which, 
according  to  Morlot,  ia  Burrouaded  with  piles.  It  is  oval  in  shape, 
measuring  110  feet  by  60;  but  as  it  has  never  been  systematically 
investigated,  little  can  be  said  of  its  internal  structure. 

(c)  On  the  south  shore  of  lake  Fu»ohI,  Austria,  there  is  an  artificial 
ishind,  nearly  circular  in  form,  and  about  50  paces  in  diameter.  It  lies 
close  to  the  shore,  being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  ditch  or 
canal,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  has  become  filled  up  with  moss  and 
the  debrii  of  marsh  plants.  On  digging  a  hole  in  its  interior  there  were 
encountered,  first  a  tliick  layer  of  moss  and  heather,  and  then  a  mass  of 
decayed  wood,  cliiefiy  the  branches  of  pine  and  dwarf  birch.  This  mosa 
was  pinned  together  by  small  piles  which,  towards  the  margin,  assumed 
a  more  massive  character,  and  became  associated  with  a  number  of 
horizontal  henma,  thus  exhibiting  features  analogous  to  those  of  the 
CTonnogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 

(d)  The  discovery  o(  another  artificial  island  in  the  Arrasch-Sec,  la 
Xivonia,  was  announced,  in  1876,  by  Count  Sievers.  It  was  encircled  by 
piles,  and,  on  being  partially  investigated,  its  interior  was  found  to  he 
made  np  of  layers  of  wood  alternately  laid  ti-ansveracly,  no  less  than  nine 
such  layers  having  been  counted  in  one  part  of  the  excavation.  From 
the  cut'marks  on  the  wood  it  was  infeiTed  that  iron  tools  had  been  nsed 
in  tlic  construction  of  this  island,  an  inference  which  was  so  far  con- 
firmed by  the  mixed  character  of  the  few  relics  collected  on  it. 

But  it  was  within  the  British  Isles  that  the  artificial  islands  acquired 
their  gieateat  development,  some  300  of  them  having  been  now  recordetl, 
and  more  or  less  investigated.  The  moet  precise  information,  as  reganls 
their  structure,  has  been  furnished  by  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  oue 
or  two  of  the  Scottish  examples,  especially  those  at  Lochlee  and  Buston, 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  the  result  of  whiiih  may  be  thus  summarised ; — 

The  construction  of  a  crannog  must  have  been  a  gigantic  operation  in 
those  days,  requiring  in  many  cases  the  services  of  the  whole  clun. 
Having  fixed  on  a  suitable  locality — the  topographical  requirements  of 
which  set-mcd  to  be  a  small  mossy  lake,  with  its  margin  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  grosses,  and  secluded  amidst  the  thick  meshes  of  the  primieval 
forest — the  next  consideration  was  the  eelection  of  the  miiterials  for  con- 
stL'Ucting  tiie  island.  In  a  lake  containing  soft  and  yielding  sediment 
of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  it  is  m  anifost  that  any  heavy  substances;, 
such  as  stones  and  earth,  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  owing  to  their 
wcij-ht,  so  that  solid  logs  of  wooil,  provided  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  at  hand,  would  be  the  best  and  cheapest  material  that  could  be 
used. 
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have  been  adopted  chiefly  by  the  founders  of  the  sporadic  lake-dwellings 
of  the  Iron  Age.  Characteristic  examples  have  been  investigated  in 
Luke  Paladru,  in  France,  and  in  the  Lakes  of  Persansig,  Arys,  Daber, 
and  a  few  others  in  Germany.  The  following  notes  will  sufficiently 
explain  their  structure  : — 

The  area  occupied  by  the  woodwork  in  Lake  Paladru  was  of  a  some- 
what circular  shape,  and  about  1600  square  yards  in  extent.  The  tops 
of  the  piles  were  water- worn,  and  projected  above  the  mud  from  12  to  18 
inches.  They  were  made  of  the  stems  of  trees,  from  10  to  16  feet  long, 
and  7^  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  Some  were  squared  and  pointed,  and 
penetrated  to  the  shell-marl.  Their  distance  from  each  other  varied 
very  much.  Many  were  observed  to  be  in  groups  of  four,  rectangularly 
placed,  with  cross  timber  stretching  between  them,  thus  forming  a  series 
of  chambers.  The  cross-beams  overlapped  each  other,  and  each  had  a 
cut-away  cavity  at  the  point  of  crossing  which  kept  it  in  position, 
pri'cisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  Swiss  chalets  are  constructed.  The 
walls  of  the  submerged  compai-tmcnts  contained  some  four  or  five  of  these 
transverse  beams,  and  the  spaces  enclosed  by  them  varied  from  7  to  30 
feet  in  length.  In  the  larger  enclosures  the  uprights  were  not  restricted 
to  the  comers,  but  occupied  intermediate  positions  inside  them.  From 
the  character  of  the  tenons,  mortises,  pegs,  and  other  portions  of  worked 
timbers,  it  was  inferred  that  the  structures  had  been  erected  entirely  by 
the  hatchet  and  chisel,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  saw  having  been 
'used ;  nor  were  there  any  iron  nails  found.  The  woodwork  was  so 
abundant  that  the  removal  of  it  became  a  regular  employment,  and  for 
its  discovery  the  mud  was  probed  with  iron  rods. 

After  the  Persanzigsec  was  drained  a  small  island  in  its  bed  was  found 
to  liave  been  surrounded  by  a  series  of  rectangular  compartments  which,  at 
first,  were  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  dwelling-places ;  and  it  was 
only  after  comparison  with  analogous  structures  in  other  lakes  in  North 
Germany  that  their  true  nature  became  known.  The  cell-like  spaces 
had  an  area  of  4  or  5  square  yards,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  piles  were 
used  to  keep  the  horizontal  beams  in  their  position. 

The  lake-dwelling  in  the  Aryssee  would  appear  to  have  had  its  sub- 
structures put  together  by  a  combination  of  all  the  methods  already 
described.  There  were,  first  of  all,  two  or  three  layers  of  round  timbers 
lying  transversely  to  each  other  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake;  then 
rectangular  enclosures  whose  walls  were  composed  of  single  beams  laid 
successively  on  each  side.  These  horizontal  beams  were  kept  in  position 
by  numerous  uprights  flanking  them  here  and  there,  on  both  sides,  as 
well  as  by  deep  cuts  near  their  extremities,  where  they  overlapped  each 
other. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  supposition  that  the  island  in  the  lake 
of  Inkwyl  was  first  a  palafitte  before  it  became  a  consolidated  island. 
Such  transformations  have  been  observed  elsewhere.    Mr.  G.  H.  Einahan 
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thus  refers  to  a  case  in  Ireland: — "A  few  of  the  crannogs  were  con- 
structed somewhat  similar  to  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  the  houses 
having  heen  huilt  on  wooden  platforms  that  were  supported  on  piles  or 
faggots ;  and  when  the  latter  were  used  they  were  weighted  with  stones 
to  keep  them  in  position ;  such  a  crannog  seems  to  have  heen  huilt  in 
Loch  Cimhe  (now  Loch  Hacket),  county  Galway,  as  w6  Icam  from  the 
Annals  that  two  or  three  times  it  was  hlown  away.  Suhsequently, 
however,  the  occupiers  were  compelled  to  add  to  it  yearly  hoat-loads  of 
stones,  thus  forming  the  island  which  now  exists.  In  the  places  where 
such  crannogs  without  encircling  piles  arc  found,  the  platforms  suhse- 
qiiently  hecame  gradually  emhedded  in]  lacustrine  accumulations." 
(**  Keller's  Lake  Dwellings,"  p.  654).  It  was  first  surmised,  hut  after- 
wards proved  hy  practical  investigation,  that  the  Isola  Virginia,  in  Lake 
Varese,  had  undergone  a  somewhat  analogous  transformation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accumulation  of  dihris  during  long  occupancy.  A  similar 
explanation  was  suggested  hy  Professor  Desor  as  to  the  oiigiu  of  the 
Kosen  Insel,  in  the  lake  of  Stamherg.  But  the  most  astounding  accumu- 
lations of  debris  on  hahitahle  sites  are  to  he  found  in  the  Terremara-heds 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  Terp- mounds  of  Holland.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
length  to  which  this  preliminary  section  has  already  extended,  I  cannot 
here  pursue  the  suhject  farther,  and  I  must  content  myself  hy  referring 
you  to  the  full  dcscnptions  of  these  veiy  remarkahle  remains  which  I 
have  given  in  "  The  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe." 


{To  he  cofUintied,) 
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PTOLEMY'S    MAP    OF    IRELAND. 
By  GODDARD  H.  ORPEN,  B.A. 


**  lovcpvtia  N^cos  Upcrruvtin;. 


'  » 


^PHE  map  which  accompanies  this  Paper  is  intended  to  represent  all 
that  is  really  known  of  Ptolemy's  conception  of  Ireland,  and  has 
been  drawn  with  a  view  to  assist  Celtic  scholars  in  identifying  tlie  nameii 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  at  least  in  bringing  them  into  relation  witli 
what  is  otherwise  known.  Probably  Ptolemy's  treatise  was  originally 
supplied  with  maps,  though  this  lias  been  doubted.  The  maps  reproduced 
in  the  early  editions  printed  at  Home,  in  1478, 1490, 1507,  and  1508,  are 
faithful  copies  of  those  drawn  by  Nicliolaus  Gcrmanus  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  "  on  an  improved  projection,  but  in  other  respects  strictly  follow- 
ing the  Greek  originals."*  The  Map  of  Ireland,  however  (to  confine 
myself  to  it),  departs  in  several  respects  fiom  the  best  texts  of  the 
Geography,  sometimes  for  the  better,  and  sometimes  for  the  worse,  while 
by  indicating,  in  a  purely  imaginary  way,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  by 
marking  the  coast  with  a  waving  outline,  it  obscures  rather  than  increases 
the  light  to  be  derived  from  the  text  itself. 

In  this  text  the  positions  of  15  rivir  mouths  (not  rivers),  5  promon- 
tories, 11  towns  (taking  Isamnion  as  a  town),  and  9  islands  are  precisely 
fixed  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  the  relative  positions  of  16  tribes 
around  the  coasts  are  indicated,  and  the  names  of  the  4  surrounding 
"  oceans  "  are  given.  More  than  this  is  guess-work.  Accordingly,  on 
the  present  map,  the  points  on  the  coast  so  fixed  have  been  simply  joined 
by  straight  lines.'  The  most  recent  and  most  critical  text,  that  of 
Earl  Miiller  (Paris,  1883),  has  been  followed,  though  on  one  important 
point  I  shall  give  some  grounds  for  dissenting  from  his  conclusion.  The 
names  are  given  in  the  original  Greek,  as  even  in  converting  them  into 
Latin  there  is  a  risk  of  begging  some  questions  and  of  losing  some 
analogies.  The  projection  employed  in  the  earliest  printed  editions, 
consisting  of  rectilinear  equi-distant  parallels  and  meridians  converging 
towards  the  Pole,  has  been  adopted,  the  proportion  between  the  degrees 

»  See  A.  E.  Nordenskiold's  **  Facaimile  Atlaa,"  translated  by  J.  A.  Ekclof  and  C. 
R.  Markham.    (Stockholm:  1889.) 

•  When  I  drew  this  map  I  was  iterant  (to  my  shame  be  it  confessed)  that  Mr.  H. 
Bradley  had  adopted  a  similar  plan  in  his  Map  of  Ptolemy's  British  Isles  ('*  Archso- 
logia,'*  vol.  xlviii.  (2),  p.  380J.  It  is,  however,  satisfactoij  to  have  my  judgment  in 
the  matter  confirmed  independently  by  so  great  an  authonty.  Owing  to  the  reduced 
scale  of  the  map  accompanying  this  Paper,  some  of  the  names  are  indistinct,  and  the 
accents  in  many  cases  are  not  distinguishable. 
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of  longitude  and  those  of  latitude  being  correct  for  the  60th  parallel. 
Ct  may  be  mentioned  that  Ptolemy's  degrees  of  latitude,  like  ours,  are 
counted  from  the  equator,  while  his  degrees  of  longitude  are  reckoned 
from  the  Fortunate  Islands  (the  Canaries).  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  his  estimate  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  one -sixth  too 
small. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Ireland  is  called  a  nperraviicrj  vTJ<ro^,  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  adjective  afterwards  corruj»t(d 
into  Pp^rraviKTi  through  the  influence  of  the  Boman  name  Britanniu. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  form  used  by  Ptolemy, 
though  the  P  is  found  in  the  MSS.  It  is  the  form  given  by  the  best  MSS. 
of  Strabo  and  Diodorus ;  while  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  {circa  460-527 
A.D.)  expressly  says  {suh  voce  Pperria)  that  both  Marcian  and  Ptolemy 
used  the  form  with  n.  Professor  Bhy s  considers  that  the  name,  npcrravtical 
i^croi,  means  the  Islands  of  the  Picts,  and  is  to  be  connected  with  tlie 
Ynys  Prydein  of  Mediaeval  Welsh,  and  with  the  word  Cruithne  applied  by 
the  Goidels  to  the  Irish  Picts.  It  has  no  etymological  connection  with 
Britannia,  a  name  formed  by  the  Bomans  from  that  of  the  Britanni,  as 
they  at  first  called  the  Brythons  of  South  Britain.* 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  much  success,  at  identi- 
fying the  names  given  by  Ptolemy  with  those  occuriing  in  the  literature 
and  annals  of  Ireland.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  have  not  generally 
been  appreciated.  It  is  obvious  that  a  mere  resemblance  of  sound  between 
Ptolemy's  names  and  modern  Irish  is  not  a  safe  guide.  We  must  take 
the  very  earliest  known  forms  of  the  langunge,  and  applying  the  laws  of 
Celtic  phonology,  reconstruct  still  earlier  forms  before  we  can  gain  even  a 
probable  basis  for  comparison,  and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  names  are  possibly  not  Celtic  at  all.  Unfortunately  the 
present  writer  is  quite  unequipped  for  this  task.  The  identifications 
provisionally  offered  in  the  following  pages  are  founded  primarily  on  the 
relative  positions  of  headlands  and  river-mouths  as  fixed  by  Ptolemy, 
compared  with  the  actual  natural  features  of  Ireland.  In  a  few  cases 
the  more  recent  conclusions  of  eminent  Celtic  scholars  are  reproduced, 
while  occasionally  I  have  ventured  tentatively  to  point  out  apparent 
analogies  of  nomenclature  on  my  own  account. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  this  map  is  that  Ireland 
is  placed  at  least  5°  too  far  north  from  the  equator,  and  about  2°  too  far 
north  relatively  to  England.  The  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  island,  in 
angular  measurement,  are  given  tolerably  correctly,  though  the  projection 
of  Mayo  and  Galway  cannot  be  recognised,  and  the  general  lie  of  the 
land  is  not  sufficiently  north  and  south.  While  the  general  outline  of 
Ptolemy's  Ireland  is  not  so  easily  recognisable  as  that  of  his  England  ;  he 
has  made  no  such  glaring  mistake  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  which 


*  "  Rhind  Lectures,"  1889,  pp.  116-117. 
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he  makes  to  extend  towards  the  east  instead  of  towards  the  north.  Mr. 
Bradley  endeavours  to  account  for  this  last  mentioned  error  by  tlie 
ingenious  supposition  that  Ptolemy  ^^  had  before  him  three  sectional  maps 
representing  severally  what  we  call  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
drawn  approximately  to  scale,  but  without  meridians  or  parallels.  .  .  In 
fitting  the  three  maps  together,  Ptolemy  fell  into  the  mistake  of  turning 
the  oblong  map  of  Scotland  the  wrong  way."  On  the  same  supposition, 
Ptolemy  may  also  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  the  map  of 
Ireland  too  far  north  relatively  to  that  of  England.  To  take  the  northern 
coast  first :  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  the  great  central  depression  called 
the  mouth  of  the  OmSova  the  modem  Lough  Foyle,  Ir.  Loch  Fehhail. 
Herr  Miiller  suggests  that  we  should  read  OvWova  (A  for  A)  as  being 
iieai'er  the  sound  of  the  modem  name,  but  this  would  remove  only  a  part 
of  the  difficulty  of  equating  the  names.  The  'Apytra,  from  its  position,  is 
evidently  the  Bann.  The  name  is  perhaps  to  be  connected  with  the  Irish 
word  for  silver,  airgead  or  arget  (Latin  argentum),  a  word  entering  into 
many  place  names  in  Ireland.  Thus  there  was  the  famous  Arget-ros 
(silver-wood)  in  Ossory,  and  as  applied  to  rivers  Aiigideen  {airgidin) 
at  Courtmacsherry,  Co.  Cork,  and  Glasheen-anargid  near  Castleisland, 
Co.  Kerry  (Joyce,  ii.  71).  Possibly,  indeed,  the  old  name  for  the  Bann 
actually  survives  in  Moyarget,  a  district  in  Antrim,  four  miles  S.W.  of 
Bally  castle,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bann. 

The  three  northern  promontories  are  probably  the  Bloody  Foreland, 
Malin  Head,  and  Pair  Head,  respectively.  As  regards  the  tiibal  names 
the  GucwtKvioi  are  placed  to  the  west,  and  the  'FofioySioi  to  the  east. 
The  former  occupied  the  later  Tir  Chonaill,  including  Inis  Eoghain, 
while  the  district  occupied  by  the  latter  must  have  included  the  modern 
Co.  Antrim.  Perhaps  the  river  now  written  Finn,  but  in  old  maps 
Finne,  or  Finny  (Ir.  Fionna\  Adam  nan,  Fenda),  which  flows  through 
Donegal  into  Loch  Foyle,  is  connected  with  the  name  oucw-ucvtot,  the 
Irish  initial  Fas  usual  taking  the  place  of  the  Indo-Germanic  F,  repre- 
sented by  the  Greek  ov.  The  river  name  is  certainly  not  derived  from 
^«»  =  white :  see  Joyce's  **  Irish  Names,"  i.  174-5,  where  the  wild' 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  told.  Na  tri  Fionna  of  the  **  Four 
Masters,"  a.m.  3520,  refer  apparently  to  this  river  and  its  tributaries. 

In  connexion  with  the  position  assigned  to  the  *Po)8oy8tot,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  "Book  of  Invasions"*  gives  the  names  Boo  and 
Rohoc  as  those  of  certain  of  the  Fomori,  who  in  the  days  of  Nemid  built 
Hath  Chinnech  in  Ui  Niallain,  now  the  barony  of  Oneilland  in  the 
north  of  Co.  Armagh,  and  Rath  Cimbaoith  in  Seimhne  in  Dal  Aradia 
(Co.  Antrim).  This  Boboc  may  have  been  the  ancestor,  historical  or 
legendary,  of  the  Ehobogdii,  just  as  Fenda  may  have  been  of  the 
Vennicnii,  and  the  two  tribes  were  probably  pre-Celtic. 

»  **  Book  of  Leinfiter,"  p.  6a,  11.  26-32. 
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We  might  expect  thu  ircsteiii  coast  to  be  the  least  known  to  tho 
Romans,  and  it  ia  cerlaiiily  the  hiirdeat  to  recognise  from  Ptolcmy'tt 
indications.  The  river  S^vo^  in  generally  tnken  to  be  the  Shannon 
(^Sionainn,  or,  according  to  nn  earlier  form,  Sitiand,  genitive  Siuila)  from 
the  similarity  of  the  name,  though  the  Aovp  is  nearer  the  proper  position 
for  that  river.  If  the  S^vos  bo  the  Shannon,  then  the  ^ovp  and  the 
'Itpvos  would  represent  two  of  the  ostuurios  in  Kerry  and  Cork.  The 
four  points  given  between  the  Shannon  and  the  northern  promontory 
may  probably  be  regarded  as  dividing  the  distance  into  live  days'  aail. 
We  ehould  look  for  the  Kitropa,  then,  in  Gulwuy  Bay,  perhaps  the  liver 
which  drains  Locli  Corrib  (Ir.  Loch  Oirham),  and  tlie  KCjiviK  in  Ch-w 
Bay.  The  new  editor  prefers  the  form  Muyravo  to  NaycaTo,  which  lias 
hitherto  usually  appeared,  and  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  tlie 
epithet  hriirqfio'!,  hitherto  appended  to  the  name  of  the  town,  has  crept 
in  from  the  margin  where  it  was  a  sort  of  gloss  on  the  name,  which  may 
have  been  simply  Mayva.  The  mia  of  this  town  should  probably  be 
looked  for  scmiewbtre  on  Killnla  Bay,  where  wo  find  the  names  Ituyuc 
Ahhey  (Ir.  Maighin,  reprosontiiig  an  older  Magm),  and  Jlagh-eS  (or 
Mag  tu6),  from  wliioh  the  Co.  Mayo  derives  its  name  (Joyce,  i.  425,  510), 
Lastly,  the  'Faovioi  would  be  somewhere  in  Donegal  Ifay,  probably  tlie 
Erne,  also  called  the  Samhnir,  and  known  at  tho  cataract  at  Ballyshaiinon 
as  Ea>  Ruaidh.  Indeed,  it  is  just  possible,  as  Prof.  Itliys  has  suggested 
to  me,  that  Riiaiilh  was  oriRinally  some  proper  name  more  nearly  limi, 
which  might  have  been  fairly  represented  by  'Poou'tos.  "  The  appending 
of  the  dh,  after  those  letters  had  become  silent,  in  this  position,  would  be 
easily  done  by  the  scribes,  and  having  got  so  far  as  Ruaidh  this  looked 
like  an  epithet,  and  sn  iin  Aedli  Ituadh  was  posited,  and  the  place  came 
to  be  called  Bat  Aedha  Ruaidh,  tho  cataract  of  Hugh  the  Red." — "Four 
Masters,"  a.m.  4-518;  "Ogygia,"  iii.  36.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  form 
Kas  Buadh,  or  Eas  Ruaidh,  is  more  frequent  than  the  form  Eas  Aedha 
Bnaidh  ;  and,  in  fact,  an  alternative  traditionary  derivation  from  a 
woman's  name  "  Ruad  "  (Lat.  ru/a)  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
(See  passage  quoted  in  "  Silra  Gadelica,"  Translation,  pp.  479,  526.) 

In  locating  tho  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  we  have  leas 
to  guide  us  than  in  the  case  of  England,  where  the  chief  towns  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  tribes  in  whose  territories  they  were 
Rituated ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  Ptolemy  gives  little  more  than 
the  order  in  which  the  tiibcs  sui'ceedcd  each  other  along  the  coast.  Ot 
the  tribes  on  the  weet  coast  the  'EpStvoi  appear  to  be  placed  in  the  dh- 
trict  watered  by  the  river  Emn.  Of  this  district  the  "  Four  Masters," 
A.M.  37dl.  record  "  a  battle  against  the  Emai  of  the  Firbolg  on  tho  plniu 
where  Loch  Eme  now  ia.  After  the  battle  was  gained  from  them  the 
lake  flowed  over  them,  so  that  it  was  from  them  the  lake  is  named, 
I.*,  the  lake  over  the  Ernai."  Other  forms  of  the  name  are  Eniatgh  and 
Ernaidhe.     Tliis  suggests  the  correction  'Epv^tot  fur  the  reading  in  the 
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text,  or  thu  auppositioii  of  some  such  derived  forms  aa  'EpSvaSoi  nr 
'EpSvaioi.  To  this  identification  it  itin;  bo  objected  that  Emui  is  only 
a  Inter  form  of  Ivemji  or  'lovipvioi  (Ir  or  Er  =  Iver  or  Ever), '  and  tliat 
the  two  forms  could  not  be  contemporary.  The  Emu  of  Loch  Emo  are, 
however,  expressly  distiiiEuialied  by  Irish  genenlogiats  from  the  Ernn  of 
Munster  (the  former  hnving  a  Firbolgian,  and  tho  latter  a  Heremoniun 
descent,  aacribed  to  them),'  and  tho  similarity  of  name  may  be  only  a 
coincidence.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  text  of  rtolemy,  aa  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  dues  not  always  appear  to  be  conaistent  in  the 
forms  adopted.  Thus  in  this  very  map  we  have  the  intermediate  form 
Itpvo^  as  a  river  name- 

The  next  people,  tho  MayvuToi,  are  of  course  associated  with  the 

town    Mdyyara.       The    Avr.rvoi    {v.  I.     AvTtroi     Airtipo.")     follow,     with 

perhaps  'PYyia  na  their  chief  seat.  If  this  word  be  connected  with  the 
Irish  ri,  riff,  a  king,  we  might  guess  it  to  be  still  repreatntod  hy 
Athenry,  -dth  na  Itiogh,  which  is  in  about  the  right  plate.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  Ijitin  regia,  but  tho  Greek  pTyin, 
that  we  have  to  deal  with.  With  the  VayyavoC,  placed  near  the  Sljannon, 
we  may  compare  the  Fayyavuiv  axpov  (according  to  the  ordinary  rcadins) 
of  modem  Cumarvonshire.  Perhaps  we  may  look  upon  the  legendary 
Gann  as  tho  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Ganganj.  Tho  name  occurs 
under  tho  forms  Gann  and  Genitnn,  as  chiefs  of  the  Fomori,  and  under 
those  of  Gann,  Genann,  and  Sengann,  as  leaJors  of  the  Firbol};,  to  the 
two  latter  of  whom  the  districts  on  each  side  of  the  Shannon  are  tradi- 
tionally assigned.' 

The  Ovtkkd^opoi  (p.  /.  OvTikKappoi),  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  tho 

extreme  S.W.  comer  of  the  island,  are  mentioned  by  Orosius  (floruit 

7  A.D.)   in   the    following  passage  ; — "  Hibernia  insula  inter 

Britanniam    et  Hispaniam   sita    longiare    ab    Africo   in   boream   sp^itto 

pomgitur.     Hujua  partes  priores  intentsB  Cantabrico  Oceano  Briguutiani 

Giiltseeiffi    civitatcm,  ab    Africo   sibi    in  Circium  oceurrentem,  spatioso 

intervallo   procul    spectant,    ab   eo   prtecipue    promontorio,  ubi    Sci-nie 

fluminis   ostium  oat   ubi    Velabri    Luceuique  consistunt."      From  this 

passage,  which  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Ire- 

^^H^    land,  thus  agreeing  wilh  the  position    clearly  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 

^^H    the  OitkXd^opoi,  I  feel  inclined  to  identify  the  ostium  Jiuminu  Seena 

^^B    (or  in  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Pseada-.£thicuB,  Saea$i»),  not  with  the 

^^^     Sliannon,  as  is  usually  done,  but   with  the  inhher  Scene  of  the  bardic 

literature,  i.e.  with  the  great  estuary  now  known  as  tho  Kenmare  River. 

The  Luoeni  of  these  writers  might  represent  the  later  Luigkne,  a  tribe- 

IDiune  now  surviving  in  the  baronies  of  Loyney  in  Sligo,  and  Lune  in 
Ueath. 
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I  have  drawn  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  according  to  Miiller's 
text,  but  there  appears  to  be  good  MS.  authority  for  placing  the  river 
**Dabrona"  in  lat.  58,  and  the  river  Birgus  in  lat.  57.  50,  while  one 
MS.  places  the  Sacred  Promontory  in  lat.  58.  The  editor  saya  that 
these  changes  are  due  to  some  learned  man  who  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  Dabrona  should  be  placed  more  to  the  south  than  the  south- 
western promontory.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  so,  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  positions  so  laid  down  conform  much  closer  to  the  truth, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  part  of  Ireland  would  be  fairly  well  known. 
The  editor  also  speaks  as  if  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Promontory  was 
confirmed  by  Marcian  ;  but  here  I  think  he  makes  a  mistake  which  it 
seems  worth  while  to  take  some  trouble  to  point  out.  Marcian  says 
nothing  about  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Promontory,  nor  does  he  mention 
it  at  all.  His  words  (to  quote  the  Latin  translation)  are  as  follows : — 
**  Est  autem  Ivemiae  insulte  Britannicae  (Ilperawiic^)  longitude  quidcni 
maxima  a  Notio  promontorio  incipiens  et  ad  Ehobogdium  desinens :  ndco 
ut  insulflB  longitude  sit  stadiorum  2170  {fipo).  Latitude  autem  incipit 
quidem  ab  eodem  {iromontorio  (airo  rov  avrov  axpov)  terminatur  vero  ad 
Rhobogdium  promontorium  :  adeo  ut  insulsB  latitudo  sit  stadiorum  1834 

(,acoX8')." 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  to  measure  both  the  length  (longi- 
tude, firJKos)  and  the  breadth  (latitudo,  irXaros)  from  the  same  two  points. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  as  the  Rhobogdium  promontory  was  at 
once  the  most  northern  and  the  most  eastern  point,  while  the  Notium  or 
southern  promontory  was  also  the  most  western  point,  Marcian  takes  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  these  two  points  as  measuring  the  length 
(from  west  to  east)  of  Ireland,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the 
same  points  as  measuring  the  breadth  (from  south  to  north).* 

Now,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  difference  of  longitude  between  tht^ 
llhobogdium  promontory  and  the  Notium  promontory  is  8°  40',  and  the 
difference  of  latitude  between  the  same  two  points  is  3°  45'.  Taking 
250  stadia  to  one  degree  of  longitude  (which  is  right  for  the  middle 
parallel  of  Ireland),  and  500  stadia  to  one  degree  of  latitude  (which  was 
Ptolemy's  computation),  the  sums  work  out  as  follows : — 

8°  40'  or  8f  X  250  =  2166f  stadia. 
3°  45'  or  3 J  x  500  «  1875    stadia. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Marcian's  figures  yield  very  netirly  (within  5') 
Ptolemy's  angular  measurements.     But  the  discrepancy  in  the  breadth 

^  Not  seeinif  this,  Herr  Miiller,  when  editing  Marcian,  instead  of  iwh  rov  atnov 
&KpoVf  reads,  without  any  authority,  hvh  rou  Upov  &Kpovj  so  as  to  make  the  nieusure- 
ment  of  the  breadtli  of  Ireland  frtait  from  the  Sacred  or  south-eastern  promontory.  In 
his  edition  of  Ptolemy,  however,  he  adopts  the  view  above  taken  as  regards  the 
longitude  of  Ireland  (p.  77.  note  1),  but  he  still  speaks  as  if  Marcian  estimated  the 
latitude  of  Ireland  from  the  Sacred  Prom.  (p.  78,  note  4). 
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of  Ireland,  slight  ns  it  is,  admits  of  cxptonutioii.  From  a  subsequent 
piisaage,  the  figures  in  which  are  ingeniously  corrected  by  MUller,  it 
Appears  that  Murcian  plai;ed  the  Nutium  promontory  in  lat.  57°  50' 
instead  of  in  Ptolemy's  57°  45',  Tliia  passage  runs  : — "  Occiduum  veto 
ejus  promo ntoi-ium  ah  ajijuatore  (distat)  stailia  •  8317  C'jTii'),"  and 
Mtillcr  connects  the  fignrca  into  28917  (prefixing  ^j3  and  replacing  the  t 
with  the  less  fiimiliar  sign  Sampi  =  900,  which  it  somewhat  resembles), 
but  strangely  applies  them  to  the  Sacred  Promontory  (p.  78,  n.  4),  Now 
it  we  take  28917  stadia  as  whole  numl>ers  for  28916J,  and  diviiie  by  500 
etftdia,  we  get  S7°  50'  as  the  lat.  of  the  Notium  promontory,  according 
to  tfarcian,  instead  of  Ptolemy's  57"  45'.  This  then  Buhtructcd  from 
61°  30',  the  lat.  of  tbo  Khobogdium  promontory,  gives  3°  40'  or  ilj  aa 
the  difference.  3[  x  500  =  18331,  or  in  whole  numbers  1834,  which  is 
exactly  Uurcian's  figure  for  the  breadth  (from  south  to  north)  of  Ireland. 

I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  correct  this  slip  of  Hcrr  Miillcr, 
though  the  correction  proves  little  directly  as  to  the  southern  coust-lino. 
Indirectly,  however,  the  plon  of  measurement  adopted  by  Mai'cian 
supplies  an  argument  of  some  force  beuring  on  the  positions  of  the  rivers 
Ditbrona  and  Birgus.  It  is  plain  that  Marcian  had  Ptolemy's  geogntphy 
before  Iiim.  The  fact  then  that  he  measures  the  maximum  hreudtli  of 
Ireland  (from  south  to  north),  by  the  difference  of  latitude  between  the 
Notium  and  the  Khobogdium  promontories  strongly  supports  the  correction 
suggested  as  to  the  position  of  those  rivers,  for  if  Ptolemy  placed  tho 
Dabronu  in  lat.  57,  why  did  not  Marcian  take  his  measurement  of  tho 
greatest  breadth  from  it? 

The  question  may  also  be  approached  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view.  Ptolemy  in  all  probability  derived  his  information  as  to  Ireland 
directly  or  indirectly  irora  merchants  -who  traded  in  her  porta.  Tacitus 
expressly  says  of  it  "  mtliui  aditiu  poriiuque  per  cammereia  el  mgotiatorex 
cognili.'  Now  Cork  Harbour  is  much  the  most  important  natural  harbour 
on  the  south  coast  or  indeed  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  Ptolemy  omitted  to  notice  it.  The  site  of  Cork  city,  too,  miiat 
always  have  been  an  important  site.  The  ancient  name  for  the  river 
Lee,  which  flows  into  Cork  Harbour,  was  the  Sabhrann  (see  "Four 
Masters,"  sub  anno  1 163),  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  Sahrina  and  the 
Welsh  Safren,  and  I  suspeet  that  Ptolemy's  ia^piii-a  (c.  /.,  Olmfip^va) 
is  u  conuption  of  ^a^p<ava.  It  then  the  mouth  oE  the  Sabrona  be  Cork 
Harbour,  and  if  we  are  justified  in  sapposing  that  Ptolemy  placed  it  in 
lat,  58°,  the  town  of  'laatpviv  would  oaeupy  approximately  the  aite  of  the 
oity  of  Cork.  This  must  always  hava  been  an  important  site,  and  the 
Great  Island  in  Cork  Harbour,  under  the  name  of  Oilen  Arda  Neimhedh, 
is  associated  with  one  of  tho  earliest  legendary  colonists,  the  Nemidiuns. 

'"Atpicola,"  V.  11 — Hrliiit  rtyniii  doi-a  not  mean  "knova  betUrr  th&n  thoM  of 
BriUin,"  tor  suth  was  not  the  cage,  but  (i-eftrring  to  Ihc  preceding  claiiao],  "  more 
Aucuiately  ko^wa  tbiui  tlie  hobiu  of  tbe  people."     See  Frost's  note. 
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The  town  of  'lovtpyii,  being  hoiaonyraouB  with  the  islund,  wna  [ire- 
Bumably  in  Ptolemy's  time  its  thief  town.  It  anil  Rheha  are  mentioned 
in  the  8tli  Hook,  as  beinp;  the  notable  (<Vi'm]/io()  townx,  and  under  the 
foiTU  'lovipvr]  it  is  mentioned  by  Stephaniia  of  Byzantium  and  is  the  only 
town  in  Ireland  mectioned  by  him.  A  Bpecial  interest  attaches  to  the 
identification  of  'lontpvit  as  it  was  evidently  the  chief  town  of  the 
'lovtpvoi.,  the  people  who  gave  their  name  to  the  island,  and  who  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  the  principal  representatives  of  the  pre-Cidtic  or 
non-Aryan  stock  in  Ireland.  This  tribe,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  Emher  or  Ebher  =  Ever  of  the  Milesian  legend,  is  usually  placed  in 
the  extreme  S.W.,  but  this  position  is  not  warranted  by  Ptolemy's  text, 
whore  they  are  placed  on  the  Bouth  coast  after  the  OvtXXaffopoi  with  thi- 
Ouo-Si'at  above  them  and  the  Ppiyayrt^  more  to  the  east,  intheS.E.  curDer, 
in  tact.  Besides,  they  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the  town  'loucpvi's.  1 
should  suppose  that  their  territory  extended  along  the  south  const  from 
Watcrford  to  perhaps  Kiuaale,  and  that  they  were  separated  from  tlie 
Oio-Siat  by  the  river  Suir.' 

For  tliis  last -mentioned  tribe  it  will  be  observed  that  Miiller  seleets 
the  form  OucrStai  (Usdiffi)  as  the  best,  though  some  USS.  read  OioSCai  or 
Ov&iai.  This  reading  has  recently  suggested  to  Professor  Bhys,  that  the 
well-known  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  called  in  Ii'ish  Osraigbe  or  Osraidhe 
(OsBory)  was  intended.  The  distinctive  parts  of  the  two  names  may  he 
oi|uated,  while  raidht  or  ratgha  in  the  Irish  name  is  a  mere  termination 
(perhaps  indicating  descent  like  the  Greek  -iSi]«)  and  is  common  to  many 
tribal  names.  It  would  naturally  he  replaced  by  a  Greek  termination. 
The  remaining  ot  or  i>»«  would  represent  an  early  oid,  oii,  od»,  or  otn,  in 
which  combinations  the  dental,  according  to  the  laws  of  Irish  phonology, 
would  become  assimilated  to  the  sibilant.'  Ptolemy  appears  to  place  the 
OuirSiai  in  the  counties  ot  Tippernry  and  Kilkenny,  and  this  agrees  with 
what  is  stated  to  have  been  the  early  position  of  Osraighe  between  the 
Barrow  and  the  Suir.'  The  town  called  MoxuXkui'  was  probably  in  thi> 
territory,  and  may  possibly  have  been  the  Ruck  of  Cashel,  winch  must 
always  have  been  an  important  stronghold.  Professor  Rhys,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  where  he  is  trackiug  out  non-Aryan  elements  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  goes  en  to  refer  to  the  race  of  the  Leinster  Faelcu  or  wolf  in 
Ossory,  mentioned  in  the  Irish  NennJus  and  in  Giraldus,  and  suggests- 
that  the  out  of  Ossory,  and  Ptolemy's  Ouo-Siiii  "may  be  derived  fiom  a 
Piutish  word  related  to  the  Basque  oUo,  a  wolf,  whence  oteo-giion  loup 
garou  or  wolt-man.'"      Professor  Rhys  goes  on  to  notice  how  trei[uently 


.ccoiduDce  with  the  ahovs  arguiseiiU,  I  huv 

ID  of  tha  BQutbctn  coHst-lioe. 

'  See  "  I'riweedinKa  of  Uie  Society  of  the  Anltquor 

60.—"  The  liiscriiitiOQa  aiid  Language  of  lie  Nor  then 

>  "  Book  of  Eight.,"  p.  17  n.  {a.) 

*  For  the  older  derivahno  of  Osraighe  from  o«  =  a  b 
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the  names  Faelan  and  Paelcair  appear  among  the  chieftains  of  Ossory  in 
tke  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  He  might  have  added  St.  Eaelcu,  or 
Aelcu,  son  of,  Faelcair  King  of  Ossory,  mentioned  by  Mac  Firbis  in  his 
list  of  certain  Bishops  of  Erinn.*  O'Huidhrin,  too,  mentions  **  O'Faolain 
of  manly  tribe  "  in  Magh  Lucha,  a  plain  in  the  barony  of  Kells,  Go. 
Kilkenny.^  Indeed  examples  of  the  name  in  this  district  might  easily  be 
multiplied. 

Finally  on  the  south  side  we  have  the  river  Bi/y/09,  in  the  position  of 
the  Barrow  (Lr.  Berbha)^  and  the  people  called  Bptyavrcs  in  the  south- 
eastern comer.  The  pagan  Irish  had  a  goddess  Brigit  long  before  their 
Christian  descendants  rejoiced  in  a  saint  of  that  name.  This  name  Brigit^ 
genitive  Brigte^  implies  a  primitive  Brigentisy  which  may  be  equated 
with  the  goddess  Brigantta,  whose  name  appears  in  lloman  inscriptions 
found  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes  in  England,  and  with  the  Gaulish 
Brigindo?  Irish  writers  connect  the  name  with  the  clanna  Breogain  of 
the  Milesian  legend,  a  name  which,  however,  ought  to  include  the  whole 
Milesian  race.  Breogan  or  Bregond,  was  grandfather  of  Mile,  and  came 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  founded  the  city  of  Brigantia,  now  Betanzos,  in 
Gallicia,  and  built  a  tower  (still  existing  as  the  Pharos  of  Corunna),*  from 
which  Ireland  was  descried  one  fine  winter's  evening.  The  Hon.  Alger- 
non Herbert,  in  his  notes  to  the  **  Irish  Nennius,"*  has  indicated  how  the 
story  of  this  remarkably  distant  vision  of  Ireland  probably  arose ;  and 
M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville*  and  Professor  Rhys'  treat  this  reference  to 
Spain  mythologically  as  a  way  of  tracing  the  descent  of  the  Milesian  Irish 
from  the  Celtic  Dis,  or  from  the  region  of  the  Dead.  There  is  certainly 
no  good  ground  for  dissociating  the  name  Brigantes  from  the  goddess 
Brigit,  but  if  we  suppose  that  the  Irish  people  of  that  name  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  well-known  people  of  the  same  name  who  stretched  aci*08s 
Britain,  north  of  the  H  umber  and  the  Mersey,  we  introduce  a  Brythonic 
element  into  Ireland  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  hitherto  recognised.® 

Professor  Ehys  has,  moreover,  called  my  attention  to  a  passage  in  the 
**  liook  of  Leinster,"  which  he  thinks  may  contain  a  reference  to  the 
people  whom  Ptolemy  called  Brigantes.  This  passage  is  headed,  Clan- 
na herimoin  insin,  and  proceeds  thus :  1$  dih  dd  fothdrta  tuatha  brigit. 
ocus  fachan  cluana  eidnech.     oats  Mi  ailella  ocus  hiii  cheochain  de  fothartaib 

»  See  Journal  R.ff.A.A.L,  1876-8,  p.  240. 

•  •*  Topographical  Poems,"  p.  97. 

3  M.  D*Arb{»i8  de  Jubainville,  **  Le  Cycle  Mythologique  Irlandais,"  pp.  146-6 ; 
Rhys,  **Hibbert  Lectures,"  1888,  pp.  76-7. 

•  Proceedingi,  R.I.A.y  13th  May,  1844. 
«  *»  Ir.  Nennius,  I.  A.  8.,"  p  238. 

•  "  Cvcle  Mythologique,"  pp.  85,  137,  229-233. 
'  "  tfibbert  Lectuies,"  pp.  90-1. 

•  Compare,  however.  Professor  Rhys's  suggestion  that  Clichulainn,  under  his 
original  name  Setanta  beg,  came  from  toe  Setantii  of  South  Lancashire,  and  that  the 
ute  by  the  heroes  of  the  Ultonian  cycle  of  the  war-chariot  was  derived  from  the 
Brigantes.— /©ttnta/,  B.S.A.I.,  3*00-1,  pp.  644-6. 
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imeti  uiU.^  Unfortunately  this  passage  is  haril  to  cmstrue.  7\iatha 
Irigit  cannot  mean  Tribes  of  Brigit  (a  woman's  namt),  bs  the  rtgnlar 
and  familiar  genitive  of  Brigit  is  BrigU.  Krigit,  liowever,  according 
to  Professor  Ehya.  might  represent  Brig<tnli  genitive  of  Brigattlu*, 
If  this  passage  contains  any  reference  to  the  Biig"ntos  it  is  very 
interesting  as  su^esting  that  in  tlie  districts  knotm  as  the  Fothai'tn, 
of  which  there  were  severul '  (the  best  known  bfing  now  repre- 
sented by  tile  baronies  of  Forth,  in  the  counties  Carlow  nnd  Wi-xford), 
wo  have  the  scattered  ramnants  of  the  trihc-lands  of  the  Brigantes. 
As,  however,  St.  Bridget  was  supposed  to  have  been  deseendi'd  from 
Eochaidh  Finnfuiithairt,'  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  tlie  Fotiinrta,  nn<I 
was  80  much  the  most  illustrious  of  his  descendants  that  in  the  "  Uar- 
tyrology  of  Donegal,"  where  eleven  dllier  saints  have  the  siime  iincentoi- 
ascribed  to  tht-m,  in  every  cose  there  is  added  the  statement,  "  from 
whom  Brigit  is  descended,"  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  allusion 
in  the  above  passage  of  the  *'  Book  of  Leinster  "  (however,  the  passage 
is  to  be  exactly  construed)'  is  simply  to  St.  Bridget.  I  am  usable,  how- 
crt'T,  to  identify  the  other  names  mentioned  in  the  pussage,'  and  1  muht 
leave  the  point  for  the  considerution  of  Irish  scholars. 

On  the  east  coast  the  river  M-o^ovvoi,  the  first  river  mentioned  noith 
of  the  Sacreil  Promontory  or  Cnrnaore  Point,  is  pi-obably  the  Slaney,  as 
so  important  a  river  is  not  likely  to  have  been  omitted,  though  it  is 
placed  much  too  far  from  Camsore  Point.  Ur.  Elton,  indeed,  states  that 
"  Inbher  Slainge  retained  its  ancie-nt  name  of  Uoda,  or  Modoniis,  from  the 
time  of  Ftolcmy  till  after  the  death  of  St.  Adamnan,  six  centuries  after- 
wards."" But  this  wuB  not  so.  The  Muda  of  Adumnan  (the  Moadtisof 
Giraldua)  is  now  the  river  Moy,  in  Mayo,  Irisli  Muaidhe,  near  Irrns 
Domhnann,'  If  the  Jlodonnus  ia  the  Slancy,  we  should  look  for  Mana- 
pia  and  the  Uunupii  somewhere  near  the  site  of  Wexford,  the  ancient 
Oarman  or  Carman.  The  Uanapii  may  have  been  an  ofEshoot  from  the 
Jlenapii  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  Professor  Rhys,  has  lately  in  this  JoumnP 

I  '•  Book  of  l,piiiater,"  f.  Ha, 

'"OgygiB,"iu.,  8t;  "Book  of  Eighu."  pp.  211,  n.,  221,  a. 

*  "Mart.  Don.,"  p.  36. 

'  I  have  a  «trong  auspioion  that  (uofi/  irijii  is  a  ci>pyiat'8  error  for  din  W  trifil. 
In  the  facaimile  "  Book  of  LeiiiBter"  tb«  auperposad  mark  appears  to  bo  an  acoent 
liver  the  final  a  of  laala,  rather  than  an  oapiratton  mark  over  tbe  f ;  while  Ji  (in 
Irigh  characters}  niiijlit  easily  be  misUkon  tor  lu.  It  this  supposition  be  coireat,  ibe 
passage  would  simply  mean  ■•  the  Fotharta,  of  whom  is  Biigit,  4c." 

Wiiile  this  Paper  was  going  tlirniign  the  Press  1  mentioned  this  snggested 
torrectionof  tbe  leit  of  the  "  Book  of  Loinater"  to  Professor  Hbya,  and  be  loplieJ 
that  he  (hougbt  I  had  "solved  the  riddle." 

s  Possibly  faehm  e/naNn  cidnieh  a  a  copyiafa  error  for  fichia  [  fali.iir  -  /iiiifaii'] 
•  luaiia  eidntch,  as  both  St.  Fechia  of  Fore  nnd  St.  Finntan  of  Clouenagb  belonged  to 
the  Folhatta.— '•  Mart.  Don." 

'  "  Origim,"  p.  16-1. 

'  Heevea'  "Adamnan,"  p.  30. 

'  "  Early  Irisli  Conqueata  of  Waloa  anil  Diiainonia." — Jaiiriiat,  R.S.A.I.,  1830-1, 
pp.  66 1  et  teq, 
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pven  Bomo  new  grounds  for  thinlcmg  that  CarnusiuB,  called  "Klenapiie 
civis"  by  EumeniuB,  hailed  from  the  Irish  Meuapia.  The  name  Manapia 
may  also  be  equated  with  one  fonn  ot  that  of  the  Isle  of  ilan,  the  form 
which  has  yielded  the  Welah  Manaw  (see  infra),  and  Pliny  expressly 
culls  the  island  Monapia.  The  Iiish  form  of  this  name  may  possibly 
Borrive  in  a  place  called  Canigmanoan  oil  the  right  hank  of  the  Sluney 
■bout  five  milcN  above  Wexford,  where  a  little  etreom  runs  thi'ough  a 
deep  ravine  to  join  the  main  river.  Joyce  mentions  this  name  amongst 
others  under  meann  and  meannan,  u  kid,  hut  cautiously  adds,  "  it  is 
poDsihlu  that  the  hitter  purt  of  some  of  these  denomtnatioos  may  be  a 
man's  name.'"  There  are  many  indications  suggesting  uu  early  uonnec- 
tioD  between  Man  and  Ireland.  Among  these  it  must  here  suffice  to 
allude  to  the  common  truditions  tonctrning  Manannan  MacLir;  to  the 
fact  that  Ptolemy  cluBsea  the  island  with  Ireland  ;  while  Tigeriiuch 
records  that  eomewLat  later,  in  a.h.  2£4,  the  Cruithue  or  Iiish  ficts, 
driven  out  from  Uli-tcr  by  Cormac  Mac  Art,  fled  to  the  lale  ot  Man ;  and 
in  the  fifth  century  Orosius  (i.  c.  2)  speaks  of  it  as  aeque  (with  Hibemiu) 
a  Seolorum  gttUihiu  habUata. 

The  name  Manaw  or  Mauunn  was  not  contiDed  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
It  bIbo  survives  in  Clackmanuun,  and  Slamannan  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Firth  of  Fortli,' whole  Ptolemy  places  the  Otadini.  The  district 
Bouth  of  the  Fortli  was  tlie  Munuw  of  tLo  Gododin  of  Welsh  literature  >; 
uid  it  is  worth  noting  that  this  Miinaw,  like  the  difctritt  of  the  Lish 
Uanapii,  was  conterminous  with  the  territory  of  the  Briguntes  and 
probably  subject  to  theii'  rule.  There  vas  also  a  plain  of  Manainn,  near 
Ferraoy.* 

The  Koptov&oC  arc  placed  by  Ptolemy  above  the  Brigantes  who,  us 
being  menliuiiL'd  both  on  the  south  and  on  the  east  coast,  must,  as  already 
stated,  be  placed  in  S.E.  coiner.  liut  if  Manapia  was  near  the  site  of 
Wexford,  thire  would  be  little  room  for  another  tribe  between  the 
Hanupii  and  tlie  Briguules.  Therefore  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the 
Guriuudi  a  little  more  inland,  and  peT}iaps  we  might  regard  Aoui'ov  as 
representing  their  chief  seat.  This  name  probably  represents  the  Celtic 
(Aim,  a  fort.  What  particular  dun  it  refers  to,  it  is  perhaps  vain  to 
inquire.  It  might  from  its  position  bo  the  famous  Binn  Uigh  on  the 
Burrow  below  Leighlin  Bridge.  The  foiin  Bunion,  whicli  Ptolemy  gives 
as  a  town  of  the  Dm-otriges  in  the  modem  Dorsetshire,  Professor  Eliya 
regards  as  more  Goidelic  than  Dunun,  which  would  be  the  Gallo-Brythonio 
form.  If  we  can  rely  upon  such  minuto  variations  of  spelling,  this  would 
point  to  the  possibility  of  the  Coriondi,  like  their  neighbours  the  Biigan- 
ttrs,  being  a  Brythonic  people,* 

The  'OffoKa  is  probably  the  Ovoca  at  Arklow,  but  tlie  modern  name 

I  "  Irish  Names,"  &t.,  ii.,  303.    See  Haliday'a  ■'  ScandBrariaa  Dublin,"  p.  8:;,  ». 
•JoycK,    •■NomoB,"  li.,  305.  '  Ithys,   "  Cellie  JJrilain,"  pp.  110,  JS2,  219. 

*  ■' TopogniphicBl  FoeniB,"  p.  106,  note  675,  »  "Cellio  Itritaio,"  p.  'i92. 
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has  been  adopted  from  Ptolemy,  aa  in  the  ease  of  Morecnmbe  Bay,  in 
Westmoreland.  'E^Kava  is  ustioUy  identified  with  Dublin,  with  tbe 
position  of  which  it  agrees,  but  the  names  cannot  be  equnted,  Dublin. 
Daib/i-litin,  means  the  black  pool,  and  was  originally  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  Lifley  on  which  the  city  now  stands.  The  town  itself,  of  which 
there  are  no  records  prior  to  the  ninth  century,  was  called  by  the  Iri^ 
Sails  atha  eliatk,  the  town  of  the  ford  of  hurdles.'  Of  course  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  oppidum  was  applied  in  Romanised  Gaul  or 
Britain,  it  muy  bo  said  that  there  can  hnve  been  no  towns  in  Ireland  in 
Plolemy'e  time.  Tlia  n-oXtts  must  be  reyauled  as  referring  to  the  principal 
duns,  caahels,  cathairs,  or  raths,  inside  of  which  the  chieftains  of  tribes 
and  their  attendants  dwelt  in  either  dry-stone  elochauns  or  round  wicker- 
work  huta.  But  there  is  no  record  of  Dublin  evur  having  been  the  sent 
of  nn  Irish  king.  This,  liowever,  is  only  negative  eTidonce,  and  the  record 
of  its  use  as  such  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  long  Scandinavian 
occupation.  The  only  Irish  name  which  it  occurs  to  me  to  compare  witli 
Ebluna  is  Sliah  Eblmne,  now  Slievo  Plielim,  away  in  Tipperary.  In 
the  story  of  Eibliu  or  Eiblcnn,  however,  the  Indy  from  whom  the  name 
of  the  mountain  is  derived,  is  connected  with  the  Brugh  na  Boinne 
adjoining  the  district  of  Ptolemy's  Eblani,  See  "  Silvu  Gadelica  "  text, 
p.  233,  Trans.,  p.  484,  the  latter  quoting  the  "  Hook  of  Leinster." 

The  Kae«oi  who  are  placed  below  Ihe  Eblani,  of  course  remind  us  of 
the  German  Cauei,  but  it  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  latter  tribo 
could  have  effected  a  settlement  in  Ireland.  In  St.  Patlick's  time  the 
Ui  Qarchon  were  seated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wicklow,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  prototype  of  that  tribe  name  has  got  corrupted  into  tiie 
more  familiar  Cauci,  or  Kauxoi.  AajSijpos,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Olendalough,  appears  to  have  been  their  chief  seat. 

In  BououMa  (/JoutVSa  fiuv^ivSa)  we  undoubtedly  have  the  Boyne, 
Baind,  Vhiiflumen  quod  Srotice  Bu«nd  rocatur  of  Adamnan.  It  is  doubtful 
whether'lo-a/tviov  was  a  town  or  a  promontory,  probably  the  former,  as 
Marcian  reckons  eleven  towns  and  five  promontories  in  Ireland,  which 
ngrces  with  Ptolemy  if  Isamnium  is  taken  as  a  town.  It  might  be 
Dundaik,  tlie  ancient  Dundeiilgan,  Its  position  negatives  the  identi- 
fication with  Rinn  Seimhne,  the  ancient  name  for  Island  Magee,  in 
Antrim. 

The  people  colled  Qvoko^vTioi  north  of  the  Boyiie,  would  appear  from 
name  and  position  to  be  connected  witK  the  ancient  Ulaid,  ace.  Ultu,  or 
inhabitants  of  TTIadh,  aname  which,  with  a  Norse  termination,  has  given  the 
modem  Uhler.  If  this  be  so,  their  chief  town 'P^yia  may  well  have  been 
the  earthen  fort  of  Emania,  Eamlioia  J/jicAa,  near  Armagh,  which  was  the 
traditional  "palace"  of  the  kings  of  Uladh  until  the  fourth  century, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  three  Collaa,  a  movement  of  peoples  which 

'  "  Book  of  Eights,"  p.  12,  h.  ;  Halidsy'a  '■  Scandinavisn  Dublin,"  pp.  2,  3. 
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as  tlie  advance  of  the  Goidtls  upon  the  primitive 
Q  the  north.' 

river  mouth  called  Oiiv&fpioi  (e.  I.  'louvSepios), 
wliiph  from  its  position  ought  to  be  neuv  DHodriim  Bay,  or  pcrhaim 
Carlingford  Lough,  nud  a  tribe  called  Aapivoi  {c.l.  Adpvioi).  This  name 
rcpallB  the  Dairiw.  or  deacpnUnnts  of  Daire  Sirchreachtaoh  or  the  Plun- 
dcri-r,' called  Dairfhine  in  the  "Book  of  Eights";  but  the  silent /A  was 
poRBibly  added  to  bring  in  the  word  fne,  a  tribe,  aa  an  element  in  the 
composition.  At  any  rate  the  sptlUng  Dairinc,  which  was  in  itself  a 
woman's  name,'  has  ample  authority  in  old  MSS.  The  best  known 
branch  of  this  line  was  the  Corca  Laidhe,  or  descendants  of  Lughuidh 
Laidhe,  son  of  the  aforesaid  Daire.  Their  territory,  in  historic  timoi', 
wan  in  the  south-west  of  the  Co.  Cork.  Indeed,  "though  widely  did 
their  tribes  extend  throughout  Ireland,"  I  cannot  find  that  they  are 
stated  to  have  left  descendants  in  IJlster.  Some  of  their  early  heroes, 
however,  seem  to  have  bc(n  eoniieeted  with  TJIstJL-r,  Thus,  Lughoidh 
JTal,  said  to  have  been  a  seventh  son  of  Doire,  goined  a  victory  over  the 
Ulstcnnen  at  Cam  Mail  in  Magh  Uladh  or  Magh  Murthcmne.'  Thu 
Dairine  or  Corca  Laidhe  were  not  of  Milesian  descent,  but  were  classed 
under  the  line  of  Ith,  the  meaning  of  which  probably  is  that  they  were 
II  non- Celtic  people. 

Lastly,  the  Aoyi'a*  would  appear  to  be  the  river  Lagan  at  Belfast, 
called  Logan  in  the  uiap  of  eecheuled  estates,  1609,  and  connected  by 
Joyce  with  lag  or  lug,  a  hollow.'  Tlie  Irish  name  for  Belfast  Lough 
was  Lock  Laoigh,  translated  slagnum  ritiili  by  Adamnan. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  names  on  I'tolemy's  Map  of  Ireland 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  'Pai^a,  an  inland  town  perhaps 
intendeil  to  be  included  in  tho  territory  of  ACrttrot.  From  the  position 
assigned  to  it  we  might  guess  it  to  bo  near  Lough  Ilee  {Rih),  perhaps  on 
the  important  site  of  Athlone.  It  cannot  have  been  Bheban  in  Co.  Eil- 
<Iare,  a  name  which  perhaps  is  not  older  than  tlie  Caiihn  riahhan,  or 
greyish  castle,  built  by  Robert  de  St.  Michael  in  King  John's  time. 

Ab  to  the  islands,  the  two  Al^ovSat.  (al.  'EjSoCSoi)  arc  piobably  IsUy 
and  Jura,  while  MoAalos  is  Mull,  tlie  Jfalea  intula  of  Adamnan.  PiwVa 
is  probably  Rathlin  Island,  oS  the  coast  of  Antlim,  Ir.  Rechra,  gen. 
Rrehrainn.  It  is  called  by  Pliny,  Kignea  (Iticnea  Biginia),  and  by  the 
Hurcnua  Geographer,  Rcgaina.  'EviSiov,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
s  probably  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  called  by  Ptolemy  'EmStoi'  Hnpov,  over 
again.     This  Ouplitation  of  the  name  was  owing  to  tho  faulty  eastem 

■  Jaurual,  R.S.A.L,  IBSO-1,  p.  616. 

"  3ec  IbsTraul  on  the  Cona  Laidhe,  frooi  tie  '-Booli  of  LeHium,"  in  tbci  "MitceU 

y  "  of  the  Cetlio  Society,  ji.  5,  n. 

*  ■'  Mult.  Doncgnl,"  p.  207 ;  O'Curry,  "  M  8.  Mm.,"  pp.  230,  303. 

*  "  Miicellany,"  Celtic  Sucielj,  p.  7,  aud  App,  A.  \   "  Ugjgia,"  iii.,  p.  67. 
°  tUisprinted  tuiylo  on  tlie  map. 
°  "  Inch  Names,"  i.,  p.  j3'2. 
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direction  giren  to  tho  map  of  Scotland.  Tlic  point  is  hpre  fixed  rela- 
ttvoly  to  Ireland.  'ESpov  </»)/ios  (al.  ASpov,  08pou)  is  probably  tlie  present 
peniitsaln  of  Howth,  Ir.  Sttar  or  Ittann  Edair,  whieh  may  have  been  on 
island  in  Ptolemy's  time,  and  at  nny  rate  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
such  a  low  narrow  neck  of  land  that  it  may  well  have  been  miatuken  fur 
an  island.  It  appears  to  be  called  Andros  {al.  Edros)  by  Pliny.  What 
Aifiyov  tprjiio'!  represents  is  more  doubtful.  From  its  position  it  cannot 
lie  Lanibuy,  which,  too,  is  probably  a  Norso  name.  It  may  possibly  bo 
Dalkey  Island,  as  Ptolemy  frequently  places  his  islands  much  too  far 
from  the  mainland.  It  ia  evidently  the  Limnus  of  Pliny.  MovaotSa  is 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny,  tho  Menavia  of  Orosius,  and  the 
Manna  (perhaps  Macua)  of  the  Bavcnna  Geographer,  Ir.  Manainn,  Wel-h 
Slanau!.  Miiller  snggests  that  the  form  in  Ptolemy's  text,  MovamSa,  is 
ft  corruption  of  tAovaoua  ;  but  might  it  not  be  connectesl  with  the  name 
Manawydan,  son  of  Llyr,  tho  Welsh  eoiinteipart  of  the  Irish  god  llan- 
aonnn  Mac  Lir.  If  this  connexion  be  phonologically  admissible,  it  seems 
to  bear  out  the  following  statement  of  Prof.  Ehys  : — "  Welsh  seems 
likewise  to  have  had  two  forms  of  the  name  [of  the  Islo  of  Man]. 
We  have  one  tho  attested  Slaiiaw  for  an  early  Manavis  or  Manavja  ;  and 
ManawySan  testifies  to  a  longer  one,  Manawya  for  an  early  Manavija." 
Is  not  this  longer  form  attested  by  Ptolemy's  MavaoiZa  ?  Finally,  Mdi  n 
is  Anglesey.  Its  latitude  is  not  very  incorrect  relatively  to  England, 
though  it  is  of  course  much  too  far  from  lier  shores. 

In  the  course  of  preparing  this  Paper  I  have  been  led  into  venturing 
upon  more  surmises  and  suggestions  than  I  contemplated  when  I  com- 
merced the  task.  I  cannot  hope  that  my  incomplete  and  tentative 
remarks  will  in  all  points  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination  and 
further  research.  If  they  direct  the  attention  of  competent  minds  to 
Ptolemy's  work  thoy  will  not  have  been  usfle.is.  But  I  must  end,  as  I 
began,  by  saying  that  my  primary  object  was  to  draw  a  trustworthy  map 
of  Ireland  according  to  the  latest  and  most  critical  edition  of  Ptolemy's 
Ooograpby.  For  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  hands  of  those  qualified  to 
apply  the  methods  and  general  conclusions  of  modem  ethnological  and 
philological  research,  Ptolemy's  Mop  may  yet  be  found  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  tho  racial  elements  of  the  Irish  people. 
I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  our  worthy,  but  -somewhat  credulous, 
countryman  O'FIaherty  in  thinking  that  to  investigate  the  tribal  and 
topographical  names  recorded  by  Ptolemy  is  oleum  el  opm-am  ptrdere,  or 
as  he  in  another  passage  contemptuously  phrases  it,  vtntoi  venart. 
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ST.  BRIDGET'S  CHUKCH,  BEITWAT  PARISH,  CO.  CORK. 

Bv  F.  E.  CURHET,  Fiiiow. 

npHis  ancient  and  interpsting  smnll  church  appears  to  be  but  littk- 
known.  This  is  probably  due,  in  some  nieosui-u,  ti>  its  ieolntid 
position  in  tho  county  o(  Cork,  about  five  and  a-hiilf  mili-s  S.E.  from 
Knthconnac,  and  three  miles  in  it  direct  line  S.W.  fi*om  the  village  of 
Aghcm.  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  JournaU  of  this  Society,  noi'  docx 
its  name  occur  in  Smith's  "  History  of  Cork,"  In  the  notii'e  of  Britwny 
Furisli  in  Lewis's  "  Topographical  Dictionory "  the  old  eliurch  is  not 
named,  and  the  only  reference  to  it  that  I  have  founil  is  in  Dr.  Petrie's 
'■Round  Towera  of  Irelanil,"  2nd  edition,  1845,  pp.  180-1.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  he  says  ; — 

"  Tht're  is  another  class  of  doorway  found  in  Rome  of  the  earliest  of 


.  West  wall  of  Britway  Ohiirch,  wilh  Doorwny. 

our  churches,  also  of  a  quadrangular  form,  but  in  -nhitli  tljc  weight  on 
the  lintel  is  taken  off  by  a  semicircular  arch,  placed  immediately  above 
it,  and  having  the  space  within  the  curve  filled  up  with  masonry.  A 
docrrray  of  this  description  is  found  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glenda- 
I  lough,  and  also  in  the  curious  structure  in  tlie  snme  iiitprpptinR  locality, 
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called  St.  Kevin's  House,  both  which  slmll  be  notiocd  hereafter.  It,  is 
a1»o  foimd  in  a  sido  eiitrunce  in  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church  of  Inish- 
niiinn,  in  Lough  llask,  county  oi  Muyo,  originally  built  iu  the  fifth 
century  by  St.  Comiac,  nnd  re-raodeUed  and  enlarged  in  the  twelfth. 
The  finest  specimen,  however,  of  this  clans  of  doorway  now  reraaining 
is  probably  tbnt  of  the  nncient  pnrish  church  of  Britway,  in  the  barony 
of  Barrymore  nnil  county  of  Cork,  one  of  the  most  interesting  remninB  in 
the  county.  In  this  doorway,  which  ie  composed  of  sandstone,  it  will  be 
seen  (drawing  in  text}  that  the  flat  architrave,  which  occurs  in  so  many 
of  the  quadrangular  doorways,  is  curried  along  the  sweep  of  the  arch  till 
it  terminates  in  a  curious  figure  in  the  key-stoue.  This  doorway  ia  6  fict 
in  height  to  the  lintel,  and  in  width  2  feet  7  inches  nt  the  top,  and  2  feet 
10  inches  at  the  bottom  ;  the  jambs  are  2  feet  7  inches  in  thickness.  Of 
tlie  origin  of  this  church  I  have  discovered  no  historical  mention,  but  its 
style  throughout  would  indicate  tliat  it  is  of  the  time  of  8t.  Bridget,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated," 

All  that  now  remains  of  this  church  are  the  west  gable  and  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  with  a  very  sm«ll  portion  of  the  south  wall.  There 
was  a  chancel,  but  hardly  unything  of  it  exists,  and  I  was  not  able,  oa 
a  late  visit,  to  ascertain  what  its  length  had  been.  The  ruin  stands  in  a 
small  enclosed  graveyard,  and  is,  I  believe,  vested  in  the  Fermoy  Boai-d 
of  OuBrdians,  who,  I  was  informed,  pay  a  caretaker  £l  a-year  for  looking 
after  it.  The  photogruphs  which  I  submit,  though  not  sutiafactory  in 
theniselvi'S,  yet  sufficiently  show  the  chief  ftutures  of  the  b\iilding. 

The  north  and  south  witlls,  as.  in  so  many  instances  of  churches  of 
Fimilar  date  iinil  character,  extend  elightly  beyond  the  face  of  the  gable, 
giving  the  appearance  of  pilasters.  The  measurements  given  by  Sr. 
Petrie  of  the  doorway  agree  almost  exactly  with  those  made  by  me,  and 
I  need  not  repeat  them.  The  width  of  the  pilasters  is  2  feet  6  inches 
(the  thickness  of  the  wall),  and  the  projection  is  10  inches.  There  is  a 
plinth  of  from  a  to  4  inches  along  the  north  wall.  There  arc  two  bolt 
holes  in  the  south  side  of  the  doorway.  On  the  north  side  the  masonry, 
which  would  contain  the  corresponding  holes,  is  broken  down.  On  the 
interior  of  the  north  wall  there  urti  three  corbels,  equidistant  from  each 
other,  at  a  height  of  6  feet  10  inches  from  the  ground.  Tlie  gable 
measures  23  feet  5  inches  in  width  on  the  outside,  and  the  north  wall  of 
nave  35  feet  i  ini-lies  ;  on  the  inside  the  church  is  28  feet  in  length  and  1 7 
feet  6  inches  in  breadth.  Tlic  outride  of  chancel  wall  was  2  feet  2  inches 
in  from  the  outside  of  the  nave  wa!I,  There  is  a  small  circular-headed 
window  of  cut  stone  in  north  wall,  the  ai'ch  of  which  is  formed  out  of  a 
single  stone.  The  height  on  the  inside  is  3  feet  4^  inches,  and  it  splays 
at  both  sides  and  at  the  bottom  downwards.  The  width  at  the  spring- 
ing of  the  arch  is  1  foot  5  inchee,  and  the  sumc  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as 
it  could  be  measured,  but  the  Btunes  are  a  good  deal  displaced.  On  the 
outside  the  window  is  1  foot  5  inches  high,  but  the  masonry  ia  too  much 
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disturbed  to  admit  of  the  width  being  tnken.  The  largo  Htonea  on  the 
eafit  side  in  the  interior  art  greatly  diBplaced  by  a  large  stem  of  ivy 
which  haa  forced  its  way  beliind  them  through  the  masonry, 

A  huge  trunk  of  ivy  has  penetrated  right  thi-ough  tho  wall  not  far 

from  this  window,  and  seems  to  threaten  the  whole  wall,  which  over- 

I  faangs  considerably,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  in  immediate  danger  of  falling ; 


Window  of  BritMay  Cburch. 

and  tho  horicontul  lintel  of  the  doorway,  which  is  split  through,  ia  only 
U|)hcld  by  a  stem  of  ivy. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  if,  through  the  agency  of  this 
Society,  something  effective  could  be  (lone  tor  the  preservation  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  antiquity  from  the  dcstniction  which  seems  to 
threaten  it.  If  steps  in  this  direction  are  not  taken  speedily  the 
mischief  will  be  irreparable. 
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Ti^HAT  plant  is  the  best  entitled  to  rank  as  the  genuine  shamrock  of 
Ireland  ?  Such  an  inquiry  might  be  considered  superfluous,  for 
on  this,  if  any  subject,  the  people  of  this  island,  of  erery  class,  would 
be  expected  to  prove  unanimous,  and  to  decide  such  a  matter  beyond 
doubt  or  cavil,  settling  the  recognition  of  the  special  botanical  product 
in  question  with  absolute  certainty.  Unfortunately  no  such  happy 
consensus  of  opinion  exists,  and  even  the  truth  of  the  well-known 
legendary  history  of  the  shamrock  is  more  than  problematic. 

It  is  usual  in  such  doubtful  subjects  to  inquire  what  light  can  be 
obtained  from  printed  books  or  manuscripts.     What  do  we  And  ? 

In  1596. — The  poet  Spenser,  who  lived  amongst  us  for  some  years, 
and  ought  therefore  to  possess  some  value  as  an  authority,  says,  in  liis 
well-known  and  often-quoted  "View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  when 
treating  of  the  wars  in  Munster,  that  province  had  been  **  a  most  rich 
and  plentiful  country,  full  of  come  and  cattle,"  but  so  reduced  from 
the  results  of  war  that  the  unfortunate  ^*  inhabitants  if  they  found  a  plot 
of  water-cresses  or  shamrocks  they  flocked  to  it  as  to  a  feast."  Gerarde, 
in  his  botanical  treatise,  defines  the  plant  as  the  **  meadow  tiifolium,  in 
Ireland  called  shamrocks."  If  this  be  coiTect,  the  shamrock,  though 
perhaps  not  very  nutritious,  could  be  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity,  with 
appetite. 

In  1598. — Fynes  Morrison  asserts  that  the  **wilde  Irish  willingly 
eat  the  herb  shamrock,  being  of  a  sharp  taste,"  **  which  they  snatch  out 
of  the  ditches."  But  our  present  shamrock  has  not  a  sliarp  taste,  and 
does  not  select  ditches  for  its  growth.* 

In  1613. — A  few  years  later,  Wythers,  in  his  **  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt,"  holds  a  similar  opinion  as  to  the  shamrock  being  employed  for 
food.     He  writes : — 

'*  And  for  my  cloathing  in  a  mantle  go, 
And  feed  on  ehamroots  as  the  Irish  doe.** 

This  agreement  of  authorities  on  the  edible  properties  of  shamrocks 
might  seem  to  be  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Fortune,  re- 
lated in  his  **  Wanderings  in  China,"  in  which  he  states  that  **  the  large 
trefoil  leaves  in  the  district  he  visited  are  picked  and  used  as  a  vegetable 
by  the  natives." 

So  much  for  the  use  of  shamrocks  for  food.     Relating  more  strictly 
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to  its  botanical  relations,  in  tlie  year  1699,  near  two  liundred  years  ago, 
Edward  I.lwyil,  writing  to  Tancrt^d  Robinaoa,  after  paying  a  visit  to  our 
shores,  settled  to  his  own  satisfaetioii  that  tlio  genuine  "  shamrug  was 
our  common  clover."     See  Pliil.  Tranit.  No.  335. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1726,  Dr.  Caleb  Threlkeld,  wlio  published  the 
tint  treatise  devoted  to  the  plants  at  Ireloii^,  liis  rare  and  useful 
"  Synopsis  Stirpium  Hibemicarura,"  places  it  on  recoi'd  that  the  "  plant 
worn  in  their  liata  in  commemoration  o£  8t.  Patrick  "  was  the  TrifoUvm 
pratenit  alhum  (our  Trifolium  rejieni).  Tliis  appeiirs  to  be  the  earliest 
recognition  of  a  practice  now  rei;ognise<l  as  a  natiomil  duty  by  Irislimen. 

Dr.  Johannes  Keogh,  in  1735,  printed  in  Cork  his  "  Botanologia 
■Universalis  Hibemica."  He  states  that  the  proper  Irish  name  for  "the 
white- flowered  meailow  trefoil  is  shamrock,  and  the  purple  trefoil  is 
*■  seamar  leane."  He  commends  both  plants  for  their  styptic  properties, 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  applied  extem:illy,  they  nre  beneficial  against 
"  phlegmons  and  inflammations."  But  neither  of  these  botanists  recom- 
mends the  shamrock  for  human  food. 

There  is  another  trifoliate  plant  of  different  botanical  relations,  the 
"  wood-sorrel,"  to  which  Keogh  gives  an  Irish  appellation  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  the  shamroek,  namely,  "  shiimsuge,"  and  for  its  scien- 
tific equivalent  "  Trifolium  aeeloium  vulgars."  Some  have  accepted 
this  as  the  veritable  plant  they  suppose  St.  Patrick  employed  in  his 
religious  teaching;  and  as  it  is  rather  pleasant  to  eat,  and  still  used  for 
flavouring  soups,  &c.,  chiefly  abroail  however,  it  is  even  conjectured 
that  the  edible  shamrock  of  Spenser  and  other  early  writers  was  sorrel, 
not  trefoil. 

Trefoil,  however,  is,  we  are  assured  by  medical  writers,  "dry  in 
the  third  degree,"  and  as  Irieltmeu  have  a  lingeiing  belief  about  the 
plunt  requiring  to  be  "drowned"  on  the  evening  of  each  euccoesive 
17th  of  March,  and  employ  a  trefoil  for  that  purpose,  it  must  be  ailmittcd 
the  chiims  of  sorrel  have  not  received  much  acceptance.  When  mention- 
ing these  ancient  ideas,  there  is  a  statement,  ascribed  to  Fliny,  that 
trefoil  leaves  stand  upright  before  the  approach  of  a  utorm,  and  can 
foretell  its  advent  some  lioura  before  the  wind  begins  to  blow. 

A  hamed  Iiish  scholar  informs  me  that  pamopd^  means  the  summer 
"phint,  derived  from  pampa&,  lummer,  and  65,  young.  He  also  states 
that  pomposQ  buiine-bel,  or  the  shamrock  of  the  garland  of  1(61,  is 
recognised  as  a  different  plant  from  the  shamroek  of  Patrick,  The 
leaves  are  more  delicate,  of  lighter  colour,  and  it  grows  in  shaded  woods, 
.about  the  roots  of  trees,  having  a  sout  taste.  If  this  bo  so  then  the 
latter  plant  is  wood' sorrel. 

Still,  in  deciding  this  vexed  question  of  the  genuine  shamrook,  we 
.must  consider  what  botanists  con  adduce.  The  latest  contribution  to 
■our  knowledge  is  published  by  Mr.  N.  Culgan,  in  the  "  liish  Naturalist" 
(see  vol.  2,  p.  207).     He  obtiiineil,  by  thi?  co-operation  of  local  residents 
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from  several  counties,  Bpecimena  gathert'il  about  tho  ITtli  of  Sftii'L'h,  and 
certified  by  tliein  to  be  the  plnnt  euijiloyed  in  their  respcttivo  districts 
by  the  people.  These  plants  were  examined  critically  to  determine 
them,  and  subsequuutly  grown  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  out  of  a  total  of  forty-nine  duly  authenticated 
plants  80  trea,ted,  twenty-four  proved  to  belong  to  Trifolium  rtpeni, 
twenty-one  to  Trifolium  mintu,  two  to  Trifolium  praietiM,  anil  two  to 
Sfedieago  lupulina,  or  common  medic.  Ur.  Colgan  adds  to  his  own  re- 
searches previous  inquiries  made  in  the  same  direction  by  Mr.  James 
Britton,  Editor  of  the  Journal  oj  Botany,  and  the  collective  results 
strengthen  the  claims  of  Trifolium  minus  to  be  the  favourite  phmt 
si-lccteil  for  a  national  symbol  in  the  majority  of  districts  in  the  prewut 

The  tour-leaved  shamrock — what  about  its  mystic  powers?  There 
are  a  few  old  writers  who  must  have  known  the  legend,  for  Melton, 
in  his  "  Astrolognster,"  says : — "  If  a  man  walking  in  the  fields  finds 
any  four-leaved  grass,  he  shall,  ia  a  short  while  after,  find  some  good 
thing,"  Again,  Herrick,  in  his  "  Hesperides,"  sings  of  "lucky  four- 
leaved  grass."  To  the  Irish  poet  Samuel  Lover,  however,  must  be 
ascribed  the  wide-spread  reoognitiou  at  present  of  its  properties  for 
diffusing  universal  happiness  when  gathered  in  "  the  fairy  dells." 
Fortunately  the  leaf  is  not  rare,  and  its  influence  can  be  tested  without 
difficulty. 

In  seeking  to  investigate  the  story  popularly  believed  in  Ireland,  at 
least  for  two  or  three  centuries  past,  of  St.  Patrick's  alleged  employment 
of  some  trifoliate  leaf  to  explain  the  mysterious  relations  of  the  Trinity, 
to  the  native  inhabitants  of  Erin,  on  the  coasts  of  Wicklow  or  Wexford, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  landed,  I  can  report  nothing  but  failure. 
Whether  there  was  one  St.  Patrick,  or  possibly  two  or  more,  bearing  a 
similar  patrician  name  or  rank  amongst  the  number  of  Ireland's  eai'Iy 
apustles,  certain  it  is  that,  having  consulted  skilled  Irish  scholars,  they 
informed  me  that  in  none  of  our  Irish  manuscripts  relating  to  St.  Patrick 
is  the  legend  alluded  to.  At  the  -utmost  it  appears  to  be  of  mcdioiTal 
origin.  It  ia  therefore,  with  regret  and  disappointment,  I  am  forced  to 
conclude  St.  Patrick  never  handled  a  shamrock  during  bis  protracted 
life  to  explain  any  of  his  teaching. 

The  shamrock,  however,  is  a  national  symbol  in  the  same  sense  that 
t!ie  rose  and  thistle  arc  the  respective  emblems  of  England  and  Scotland. 
They  respectively  make  their  appearance  on  the  coinages  of  those 
countries  about  the  following  dates: — 

Trefoils  occur  as  mint-marks  on  the  coins  of  Heniy  IV.,  appearing  on 
groats  of  his  "  light  money."     His  reign  extended  from  about  i.n.  139a 


During  Henry  VI. 's  reign  both  trefoils  and  i 
niinent  and  distinctive  positions  that  some  of  hi: 


iscs  assume  such  pro- 
English  coinages  are 
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distinguished  by  the  rosettes  they  bear,  and  others  by  the  trefoil,  usually 
associated  with  pine  cones. 

In  Edward  IV.'s  reign  the  rose  assumes  its  full  development,  as  in 
the  instance  of  his  rose  ryals,  and  sliamrocks  are  conspicuous  upon  bis 
Irish  crown  groats.  As  we  might  expect,  the  rose  occupied  that  pro- 
minent position  it  still  retains  as  a  badge  distinctive  of  England  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  contests  between  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  occurrence  of  the  thistle  upon  Scottish  coins  is  of  later  date.  It 
appears  in  1560  on  silver  coins  of  Queen  Mary. 

Upon  the  copper  coins  of  larger  module,  known  as  St.  Patrick's  money, 
ascribed  to  the  mint  established  by  the  Nuncio,  Rinuccini,  in  Kilkenny, 
for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  Irish  Catholics  in  the  wars  of  Charles  I., 
we  have  for  the  first  time  St.  Patrick,  with  mitre  and  crozier,  represented 
displaying  a  trefoil  to  the  assembled  people.  After  a  long  interval 
another  Irish  historic  coin  occurs,  the  copper  pieces  issued  by  Sarsfield 
during  the  siege  of  Limerick,  made  by  re-striking  the  brass  money  of 
James  II.,  and  issuing  it  for  pence  and  halfpence.  This  represents  a 
seated  figure  of  Erin  holding  out  the  mystic  plant. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IV.  shamrocks  increased  remarkably  in  size, 
for  on  his  half-crown  of  1820  and  1821  each  of  the  three  leaflets  is 
represented  an  large  as  a  Scottish  thistle,  and  nearly  equal  to  a  full- 
blown rose.  This  was  possibly  the  result  of  His  Majesty's  intended 
Ti«t  to  Ireland,  which  occurred  at  the  later  date  of  1821 ;  but  the 
effects  were  visible  on  his  shillings  coined  in  the  year  1826,  where  the 
disproportion  in  size  is  still  conspicuous. 

I  would  therefore  date  the  origin  of  the  shamrock  legends  about  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  which  chronology  its  appearance  on 
mediflsval  Irish  tombs  would  fairly  agree ;  for  all  our  earlier  tombstones, 
such  as  those  figured  in  Petrie's  classic  work  on  **  Early  Christian 
Inscriptions,"  are  altogether  free  from  its  presence.  The  further 
development  of  the  idea  seems  to  have  progressed  during  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  of  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  This  assumed  mediaeval  date 
also  synchronises  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  shamrock  patterns  on 
tiles  employed  in  Irish  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  illustrations  of  these 
tiles,  now  published,  illustrate  the  variety  of  patterns  and  beauty  of 
design  they  display. 

The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  the  shamrock  was  a  plant 
revered  by  the  pagan  Irish,  possibly  derived  from  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
worship.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  construct  such  theories,  and  the  lesa 
evidence  to  support  them,  the  more  confidently  they  are  advanced.  Such 
investigations  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  which  is 
limited  to  ascertained  facts  and  historic  testimony. 
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EARLY  PAVEMENT  TILES   IN  IRELAND :   Part  II.— TILES 
DISPLAYING  SHAMROCKS  AND  FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

(Plates  I.  to  V.) 

By  W.  FRAZER,  P.E.C.S.I..  M.R.LA.,  Hon.  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Pbllow. 

^Phe  preceding  Paper  on  the  history  of  the  **  Shamrock  "  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  illustrations  given  of  these  interesting  tiles, 
which  represent  various  patterns  of  shamrock  leaves  ohtained  from  Irish 
cathedrals  and  churches.  Their  popularity  for  decorative  purposes  must 
he  attnhuted  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  association  of  the  trifoliate 
leaf  with  the  alleged  teachings  of  St.  Patrick,  from  which  originated  the 
general  acceptance  of  it  as  a  special  symbol  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen — 
a  position  may  it  long  maintain,  uninfluenced  by  the  carping  dis- 
paragements of  critical  archaeology,  for  at  the  lowest  estimate  its  claims 
are  as  good  as  either  rose  or  thistle  can  produce. 

Tabular  List  of  ^'Shakeock"  Tilbs,  Illt7stbated. 

(Plates  I.  and  II.) 
No. 

1.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  an  encaustic  tile. 

2.  Mellifont,  pattern  impressed. 

3.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  from  excavations  in  1886  in  old  Chapter 

House.     Body  of  tile  white,  with  light-brown  glaze  and  patches 
of  green  colour.     See  also  Mr.  Street's  Plates. 

4.  Kildare  Abbey;   obtained  tlirough  the  Dean  of  Kildare,  1892. 

It  displays  a  combined  pattern  of  shamrock  and  lis  with  the 
distinctive  oak  of  Kildare. 

o.  Qraigue-na-Managh  Abbey,  Kilkenny  ;  obtained  through  Mr.  P. 
O'Leary,  1892. 

6.  Mellifont,  pattern  impressed.     Modifications  of  this  tile  occur  in 

other  places. 

7.  In  Museum  of  Royal  Irish  Academy  ;  no  description  of  locality. 

8.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.   (No.  21  of  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustrations). 

9.  Graigue-na-Managh  Abbey,  1892,  from  Mr.  O'Leary. 

10.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     A  similar  pattern,  with  slight  deviations 

from  Christ  Churcli,  in  Street's  Plates. 

11.  St.    Patrick's   Cathedral.     (See  Plate  25,  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustra- 

tions).    Also  from  Graigue-na-Managh. 

12.  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny.      Taken  from   a  tile  in  the 

Science  and  Ai-t  Museum,  Kild are-street. 
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Tiles  with  Fleue-de-Lis. 

In  collections  made  from  English  churches  of  early  tiles  there  would 
be  found  in  great  variety  a  numerous  selection  of  armorial  representations 
bearing  the  lis ;  and  their  history  would  call  forth  considerable  archseo- 
logical  and  heraldic  lore.  Unfortunately  in  this  country  we  have  none 
of  this  class  of  tiles  to  record,  for  here  the  lis  was  only  employed  for 
simple  decorative  purposes.  Like  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  of  England, 
many  of  those  of  the  same  race  who  settled  in  Ireland  were  entitled  to 
display  the  lis  on  their  coats-of-arms,  but  they  did  not  consider  it  needful, 
or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  more  truly  said,  were  unable  to  obtain  tiles 
suitably  blazoned  to  place  in  those  churches  which  they  founded. 

It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  practical  and  descriptive 
Paper,  such  as  the  present,  to  relate  early  legendary  stories  about  the  lis, 
as  it  appears  on  the  monuments  and  figures  of  Assyria,  Chaldeea,  and 
Egypt,  where  it  was  a  sacred  and  regal  symbol,  or  much  later  in  the 
world's  history,  to  its  connexion  with  the  successive  dynasties  of  France 
and  its  nobles,  and  its  place  on  the  arms  and  crowns  of  early  English 
monarchs,  only  disappearing  from  the  arms  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  and  still  decorating  the  royal  crown  of  Victoria.  It  is  need- 
less also  to  refer  to  Shakespeare  and  his  **  Luce"  or  Louse  of  the  Lucy 
family,  or  the  development  of  the  lis  into  the  bees  that  decorated  the 
state  trappings  of  the  great  Kapoleon,  for  under  all  these  modifications 
we  are  informed  the  lis  is  referred  to. 

Those  who  desire  to  investigate  its  history  for  themselves  will  obtain 
from  the  earlier  volumes  of  **  Kotes  and  Queries ''  much  information  about 
its  heraldic  aspects,  and  exhaustive  lists  of  the  families  that  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  bear  it  as  a  portion  of  their  coats-of-arms,  as  well 
as  much  miscellaneous  knowledge  bearing  on  its  past  history,  and 
especially  valuable  references  to  early  writers  on  the  subjectin  its  various 
relations  in  heraldry  and  archaeology. 

On  tiles  found  in  Ireland,  with  which  alone  I  am  concerned,  the  lis 
may  be  considered  usually  symbolic  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  illustrated 
examples  given  will  serve  to  show  what  artistic  use  could  be  made  of  it 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  objects,  such  as  the  oak  leaf  and  the 
acorn  or  shamrock,  for  purposes  of  decoration. 


Tabulae  List  of  Tiles  with  Fleub-de-Lis, 

(Plates  III.,  IV.,  and  V.) 
No. 

13.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  an  encaustic  tile.     (No.  17,  Mr.  Oldham's 

Illustrations). 

14.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin,  pattern  raised,  a  well-burned  red  tile. 

15.  Mellifont,  pattern  impressed  of  acorns  and  lis. 
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No. 

16.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin.    Resembles  No.  16,  Oldham,  from  St. 

Patrick's  Cathedral.     Also  got  at  Graigue-na-Managh,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  tile  from  St.  Audoen's  Church,  Dublin. 

17.  Christ  Church  Cathedral.     See  Street's  Plates.     (A  small-sized 

tile,  2i  inches  square,  is  found  at  Yore  Vale  Abbey,  similar  in 
pattern.) 

18.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

19.  St.  Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny.     This  tile,  with  the  lis  in  its 

more  usual  form,  was  also  found  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  Dublin. 

20.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.      See  No.  18,  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustrations. 

21.  „  See  No.  22,  „ 

22.  „  See  No.  20,  „ 

23.  „  See  No.  24,  „ 

The  decorations  are  shamrocks,  'but  the  arrangement  of  the 
pattern  is  that  of  a  lis. 

24.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.      See  No.  19,  Mr.  Oldham's  Illustrations. 

The  tile  now  figured  is  a  better  example. 

25.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.     An  encaustic  tile. 

26.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  1886,  from  excavations  made  in  Chapter 

House. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  TWO  CHIEFS  OF  DUNBOY:  AN 

EPISODE  IN  IRISH  HISTORY. 

(Coniinned  from  page  43.) 
Bt  the  latb  a.  J.  FETHERSTONHAUGH,  M.A. 

A  LTHOUGH  no  barrack  was  built  at  Berehaven,  the  Government  at  length 
'^  gained  some  supporters  there  ;  for  the  Puxleys  had  now  quarrelled 
with  their  old  allies  the  SuUivans,  and  a  fierce  and  deadly  enmity  sprang 
up  between  them.  The  Celts  had  naturally  a  large  following  in  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  Puxleys  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
about  them  a  body  of  armed  retainers,  amongst  whom  were  their  nephews, 
Walter  Fitzsimons  and  John  Burke.  They  imported  from  county 
Galway  three  Flahertys  and  others  on  whom  they  could  depend.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Berehaven  at  Christmas,  1741,  and  hostilities 
soon  ensued.  The  Puxleys  were  roused  to  fury  by  some  disrespect  shown 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  their  former  confederate  Murtogh 
Mc  Owen  Sullivan,  of  Rossmacowen.  A  Protestant  named  Thomas 
Farmer  appears  to  have  taken  sides  with  the  Sullivans,  and  against  him 
also  vengeance  was  openly  vowed.  As  for  the  Sullivans,  Henry  Puxley 
and  his  brother  gave  out  that  they  would  make  examples  of  them,  root 
them,  seed  and  branch,  out  of  the  country,  and  cause  the  grass  to  grow 
through  their  floors. 

Notwithstanding  these  threats  Mr.  Farmer  attended  church  on  Sunday, 
the  27th  December,  doubtless  reckoning  that  there  at  least  no  violence 
would  be  offered  to  him.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  Divine  service  was 
disturbed  by  the  frequent  entrance  and  departure  of  the  Puxleys'  nephews, 
with  their  followers,  and  mischief  was  so  evidently  designed  that,  when 
service  was  over,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  who  was  curate  in  charge 
of  the  parish,  locked  up  Farmer  in  the  church.  The  clergyman  then 
retired  to  the  Glebe-house  hard  by,  and  presently  Thomas  Trenwith, 
whom  we  have  met  before,  hurried  up  to  tell  the  minister  that  it  was 
intended  to  waylay  Farmer  whenever  he  shoiild  return  home.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards  Henry  and  John  Puxley  came  up  on  horseback,  armed 
with  pistols  and  swords,  and  expressed  to  the  clergyman  their  furious 
indignation  against  Farmer  and  the  Sullivans.  John  declared  that  if  he 
could  find  Farmer  he  would  cut  his  nose  off.  However,  the  matter  went 
no  further  than  bloodthirsty  threats,  and  the  Puxleys  retreated  to  a  public- 
house  kept  by  one  Richard  Aldwell  in  the  village.  There  they  met  Mr. 
John  Rowan,  who  was  agent  to  Francis  Annesley  and  William  Rowan, 
joint  owners  in  right  of  their  wives  of  a  large  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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and  landlords  of  the  Sullivans.     Rowan,  who  lodged  in  the  inn,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Puxleys. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  four  sons  of  Murtogh  McOwen  Sullivan  were 
returning  from  Mass,  and  as  they  passed  the  inn  on  their  way  to  Ross- 
macowen,  one  of  them  named  Florence  entered  it  in  ord(»r  to  change  a  gold 
piece.  In  the  kitchen  he  met  Mrs.  Aldwell,  who  changed  the  money 
and  then  warned  him  to  hurry  home  and  avoid  the  Puxleys,  who  were  in 
Mr.  Rowan's  room  and  had  publicly  threatened  vengeance  against  any 
Sullivan  they  should  meet.  The  warning  was  too  late.  Mr.  John  Puxley 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and  although  Florence  Sullivan  leaned  over  a 
table  to  conceal  himself,  Puxley  at  once  asked  him  his  name.  This  was 
merely  a  challenge,  as  the  parties  were  well  known  to  each  other,  and 
Sullivan's  reply  was  followed  by  his  enemy  drawing  a  hanger  and 
furiously  attacking  him.  The  Celt  had  no  weapon  save  a  walking-stick, 
with  which  he  parried  the  blows  and  made  for  the  door,  just  as  he 
reached  it,  Puxley  closed  with  him,  and  attracted  by  the  noise  Henry 
Puxley  and  John  Rowan  rushed  in.  Not  heeding  the  remonstrances  of 
Rowan,  the  elder  Puxley  struck  Sullivan  on  the  head  with  a  whip,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  arm.  In  spite  of  this  wound,  Florence  managed  to 
break  away  from  his  assailant,  and  he  and  his  brothers,  who  had  returned 
on  hearing  the  disturbance,  attacked  the  Puxleys  with  volleys  of  stones 
and  thus  made  good  their  retreat  along  the  high  road. 

But  the  affair  was  not  to  terminate  in  this  brawl.  The  retainers  of 
Dunboy  were  hard  by  in  the  house  of  one  John  Denny,  awaiting  the  call 
of  their  masters.  At  the  time  when  Florence  Sullivan  was  attacked 
there  were  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn  two  proclaimed  persons  named 
James  and  Marcus  Downey,  who,  although  they  were  kinsmen  of  the 
Sullivans,  appear  to  have  espoused  the  opposite  faction.  In  haste 
they  summoned  Puxley's  two  nephews  and  their  followers,  who  stripped 
off  their  coats,  and  pursued  the  Sullivans.  As  soon  as  they  came  up 
with  them  Walter  Fitzsimons  shot  Owen  Sullivan.  Other  shots  followed, 
and  the  unfortunate  Owen  fell  mortally  wounded.  Patrick  Sullivan 
received  several  sword  cuts.  Florence  and  Alexander  escaped  from  the 
road.  Meanwhile  the  Puxleys  had  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
forward  to  encourage  their  adherents.  John's  pistols  had  been  lost 
during  the  struggle  in  Aldwell's  kitchen,  and  he  had  tried  in  vain  to 
borrow  a  pair  from  Rowan.  This  had  occasioned  some  delay,  and  when 
the  brothers  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action  their  followers  were  about  to 
return.  But  their  masters  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  murder 
of  one  man,  and  called  upon  them  "  to  shoot  the  dogs,"  and  particularly 
one  who  wore  a  red  waistcoat,  meaning  Florence  Sullivan.  Thereupon 
Burke,  one  of  the  nephews,  started  off  again  along  the  road.  John 
Puxley  rode  over  a  strand  in  the  same  direction,  and  then  gave  his  horse 
to  Burke.  A  bystander  remonstrated  with  Henry  Puxley,  and  appealed 
to  him  to  recall  his  followers.     Apparently  with  this  intention  the  Chief 
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of  Dunboy  rode  forward,  and  was  in  time  to  see  his  nephew  inflict  a 
dangerons  pistol-wound  on  Patrick  SulliTan,  who  was  kneeling  before 
him  and  crying  for  mercy.  Enough  blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  the 
whole  party  returned  to  Aldw ell's  house,  where  Burke  was  so  indiscreet 
08  to  attack  Bowan  with  his  hanger,  and  inflict  some  slight  wounds  on 
him.  The  oflence  charged  against  the  latter  was  his  refusal  to  lend  his 
pistols.  But  the  Puxleys  disapproved  of  their  nephew's  audacity,  and 
next  day  sent  Mr.  Kowan  an  apology,  adding  that  none  of  their  malice 
was  designed  against  him.  Rowan,  howeTcr,  was  not  so  easily  appeased, 
and  when  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  bringing  these  malefactors  to 
justice,  he  caused  the  owners  of  the  Bcrehaven  estate  to  present  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  petition  succinctly  setting 
forth  the  conduct  of  the  Puxleys,  but  not  mentioning  names.  The 
petitioners  make  known  to  His  Grace  that  ''  several  persons  in  Berehaven 
have  for  some  time  past  publicly  confederated  together  and  declared 
their  resolution  to  destroy  the  whole  family  of  the  Sullivans  who  are  at 
present,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  tenants  to  a  great  part  of  the 
petitioners'  lands,  and  in  pursuance  of  such  their  declaration  the  said 
persons  have  usually  travelled  about  the  country  with  a  large  company 
in  arms,  and  have  brought  from  the  Co.  Galway  several  men  (some  of 
them  Papists)  whom  tliey  keep  armed  for  any  purpose  which  the  said 
persons  shall  put  them  upon.  Warrants  had  indeed  been  issued  against 
some  of  these  persons,  but  they  could  not  be  executed  by  the  civil 
power." 

Buch  a  state  of  affairs  could  not  but  shock  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
in  response  to  the  petition  the  following  order  was  issued : 

**  Devonshiee. 

**  Whereas  it  hath  been  represented  unto  us  that  several  persons  in 
arms  at  or  near  Berehaven  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  December  last 
wounded  Owen  Sullivan  by  shooting  him  through  the  head  with  a  pistol 
shot,  of  which  and  other  wounds  given  him  by  the  said  persons  the  said 
Sullivan  died  in  a  few  days  after,  and  that  the  said  persons  did  about  the 
same  time  violently  assault  and  wound  Patrick  Sullivan  and  John  Rowan 
by  cutting  them  with  an  hanger.  And  that  the  said  persons  keep 
themselves  together  in  arms  to  the  great  terror  of  the  inhabitants  in  that 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  Civil  magistrate  cannot  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  them  without  the  aid  of  a  military  force.  These  are 
therefore  to  direct  and  require  you  upon  application  of  any  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of  Cork  or  County  of  Kerry  to  cause 
a  sufficient  number  of  the  forces  under  your  command  to  march  and  be 
aiding  and  assisting  to  the  Civil  magistrates  in  the  execution  of  their 
office.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  your  quarters.  Given  &c.  the 
3rd  day  of  Feb :  1741. — Duncannon. 

**  To  the  officer-in-chief  commanding  H.M.  Forces  at  Bantry" 
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Nevtrthelesa  no  arrests  of  the  guilty  parties  were  made,  and  when 
tlie  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  met  for  the  assizes  in  August,  1742,  they 
were  constrained  to  pnss  a  presentment  in  these  terms ; 

"We  find  and  present  that  John  Flaherty  of  Dunhoy,  Lawrence 
Flaherty  of  the  same  and  Edm'  or  Edw^  Flaherty  of  the  same  yeomen, 
who  stand  indicted  in  the  Crown  Office  of  said  county  for  the  murder  of 
Owen  Sulevnne  are  idle  and  dangerous  persons  and  not  amenable  to  law 
and  are  out  in  nrms  and  on  their  keeping.  We  therefore  pray  they  may 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  Statute." 

This  presentment,  together  with  the  affidavits  on  which  the  foregoing 
nairatiFe  is  based,  was  sent  to  Dublin  Castle.  The  authorities  there,  we 
may  conjecture,  were  amazed  that  the  Grand  Jury  had  not  presented  the 
chiefs  of  Dunboy  and  their  nephews.  At  all  events,  the  prayer  of  the 
Jury  was  not  acceded  to.  No  proclamation  was  issued,  and  a  memo- 
randum is  endorsed  on  the  presentment :  "  These  are  not  presented  as 
Tories,  Robbers,  or  Rappareea  ;  it  is  only  said  they  are  dangerous  persons, 
cot  amenable  to  law,  and  are  out  in  arrae  and  on  t!ieir  keeping." 

How  long  Berehnven  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  dangerous  persons 
not  amenable  to  law  we  cannot  now  discover.  We  do  not  hear  again 
of  the  Flnhertys,  and  it  may  be  they  were  sent  baok  to  their  native 
county,  whither  Henry  Puxley  appears  to  have  retired  before  he  died, 
an  event  whieh  took  place  early  in  IT'IS.  One  tact  is  evident.  English 
Government  was  still  a  matter  for  mockery  and  derision  to  Celt  and 
Saxon,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Bantry  Day, 
and  no  other  law  took  effect  there  save  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest, 

Not  only  at  Berehaven,  but  throughout  Munster,  foreign  recruiting 
went  merrily  on.  Had  the  coast  been  vigilantly  watched  by  cruisers  tlic 
shipment  of  Wild  Geese  would  have  been  rendered  difficult  and  perilous. 
Some  attempt  at  such  surveillance  was  made  in  1744,  when  the  Bess- 
borough  revenue  cutter  was  ordered  to  guard  the  eoaats  of  Cork  and 
Kerry.  Her  commander,  Luke  Mercer,  was  active  and  intrepid,  and 
soon  made  himself  hateful  to  the  law-breakers.  But  a  single  ship  was 
insufficient  to  blockade  so  extended  a  coast ;  and  apparently  even  a  single 
ship  could  not  be  sparetl,  for  after  a  few  years,  Captain  Mercer's  revenue 
cutter  was  ordered  elsewhere.  It  is  true  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
were  occasionally  seen  in  these  waters,  but  their  commanders  would  not 
deign  to  notice  mere  smuggling  eraft,  unless  they  had  positive  and 
specific  instructions  to  that  end. 

During  the  years  1760-51  British  regiments  stationed  in  Munster 
were  greatly  thinned  by  desertion.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
deserters  had  enlisted  in  the  French  or  Spanish  service  and  gone  west- 
ward to  the  rendesrvous.  Eewai'ds  for  private  information  weie  in  vain 
offered  amongst  the  troops.  Colonel  Dunbar,  who  commanded  the 
garrison  at  Kinsale,  informed  the  Lords  Justices  that  the  distemper,  as 
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he  calls  it,  was  on  the  increase.  He  suggests  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  capture  the  ship  that  attends  on  the  recruiters,  and  acqiiaints 
their  Excellencies  that  he  has  ventured  to  write  to  Lis  nephew,  who  is 
in  command  of  H.M.8.  "  IJadger  "  at  Watcrford,  desiring  him  to  eruise 
towards  Berohaven,  if  such  a  voyage  be  consistent  with  his  inBtrucfiona 
from  the  Admiralty.  He  himself  is  in  communication  with  'Hi.  John 
Puxley,  who  has  proniiaed  him  early  intelligence  o£  the  reeruiteft ;  and 
he  requests  a  general  permission  to  send  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the 
"West,  if  he  should  judge  it  expedient  on  any  occasion.  It  does  cot  appear 
whether  this  request  was  granted.  In  the  following  spring,  however, 
a  vessel  of  about  IG  tons  was  captured  in  the  Eenmore  river.  But  no 
steady  and  pcrsisteiit  effort  was  made  to  check  the  ruinous  emigration. 
The  redoubt  at  Needeen  was  again  loft  without  a  garrison,  and  here  the 
recruits  assembled.  Their  numbers  tire  astoBishiag.  One  eorrespondcnt, 
Mr.  R.  Moore,  writes,  in  February,  1T51,  to  the  Castle: — "  I  nm  credibly 
intorracd  since  lost  Michaelmas  they  have  sent  out  of  Carbery,  Muskerry, 
and  Kerry,  above  400  recruits,  and  from  other  ports  above  2000." 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan  made  his  re-appear- 
ance  in  Berehavcn.  For  the  previous  twelve  years  the  incessant  wars  on 
the  Contiuent  had  afforded  him  occupation  and  military  distinction. 
But  the  same  wars  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  from 
henceforth  Murtogh's  duty  was  to  beat  up  recruits  in  his  native  land, 
and  convoy  them  safely  to  France.  He  accordingly  pi'ovided  himself 
with  a  small  sloop  which  carried  eight  swivel  guns.  When  sailing  from 
Nantes,  brandy,  tea,  and  tobacco  formed  his  cargo  ;  and  flocks  of  "  Wild 
Geese  "  accompanied  his  return.  The  latter  he  was  wont  to  seek  for  all 
over  Uunster.  In  Uay,  1751,  wo  hear  of  him  at  Needecn,  where  he  had 
just  arrived  from  France  ;  in  Septemb«r  he  was  at  Wexford,  disguised  u 
a  friar ;  and  shortly  afterwards  at  Ferns,  where,  in  his  endeavonra  to 
recruit,  he  was  assisted  by  a  Father  MacKonan,  who  had  been,  it  ia 
slated,  chaplain  to  the  Irish  Brigade  in  France. 

Before  Hurtogh's  return,  anil  ckbout  the  year  1750,  the  B«venue 
Commissionera  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  tide  surveyor  at  Berehaven. 
Previously  the  poit  had  been  included  in  Baltimore  district,  and  we 
have  seen  how  powerless  was  the  revenue  o£Scer  in  command  of  so 
extended  a  coast-line  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  smugglers. 
The  tide  surveyor  now  appointed  wiis  no  other  than  John  Puxlcy,  and, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  a  certain  proverb,  the  selection  was  eminently 
appropriate.  Mr.  Puxley  at  once  took  measures  to  checkmate  his  old 
confederates,  and  had  ho  been  properly  supported,  it  appears  probable 
that  at  length  Berehaven  would  have  come  within  the  palo  of  English 
Government.  But  neither  soldiers  nor  cruisers  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
He  was  indeed  able  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  minor  offenders;  but 
when  Jlurtogh  Oge  Sullivan  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  tide  surveyor 
was   compelled   to  look    on  at    bis    lawless  doings,      Puxlej's  force#. 
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consisting  of  serrants  and  revenue  oasiEtnntH,  were  not  numerous  enough 
to  face  those  of  the  daring  smuggler,  wlio  continued  his  traffic  with  France, 
and  was  the  very  head-centre  of  the  forcigu  recruiters,  and  who,  if  hard- 
pressed  on  land,  could  always  retreat  to  his  sloop,  and  defy  the  new  tide 
surveyor.  The  Eevenue  Commisaioners  were,  on  27th  September,  1752, 
informed  by  Puxley  of  the  state  of  affaire,  and  were  urged  to  assist  him 
in  apprehending  Sullivan,  by  sending  a  cniiser  into  Kenmare  Bay,  and 
at  the  same  time  directing  the  garrison  at  Neetleen  to  prevent  his  escape 
overland.  In  a  previoua  letter  he  had  complained  that  tiis  district  con- 
tained no  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Commissioners  forwarded  extracts 
from  these  letters  to  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office.  But  in  ttiat  quarter 
little  notice  was  taken  of  Mr.  Puxley's  suggestions.  He  was,  indeed, 
by  warrant,  dated  19th  December  in  the  same  year,  added  to  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace,  and  his  position  was  thus  in  some  measure 
strenfithened.  But  no  further  support  did  he  ever  receive  from  the 
authorities.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  neglect  and  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion from  persons  of  every  class,  he  continued  to  do  his  duty  as  far  as  iu 
him  lay,  and  so  energetic  and  vigilant  did  he  show  himself,  that  at 
length  the  smugglers  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  Their  brandy,  tobacco, 
and  tea  were  never  safe  from  seizure;  and  even  the  terrible  Murtogh 
Oge,  who  was  strong  enough  to  defy  the  revenue  officer,  disliked  the 
constant  surveillance  under  which  he  had  to  carry  on  his  business.  What 
further  grudge  Sullivan  had  against  the  chief  of  Dunboy  can  only  be 
conjectured.  Perhaps  Owen  Sullivan's  blood  appeared  to  bis  kinsmen  to 
be  still  calling  for  vengeance;  at  all  events  the  Saxon's  doom  was  now 
sealed. 

On  March  10th,  1754,  which  was  in  that  year  the  2nd  Sunday  in 
Lent,  John  Pusley,  with  his  wife  and  family,  set  out  from  Dunboy  on 
horseback  to  attend  service  at  Berehavcn  church.  A  short  distance  from 
home  they  had  to  pass  a  forge,  kept  by  one  Darby  Harrington,  and  on  this 
morning  there  were  concealed  in  it  Murtogh  Oge  Sullivan,  and  two 
fmthful  followorn,  named  Little  John  Sullivan  and  Daniel  Connell,  as 
well  as  Harrington  the  blacksmith  and  Henry  Leary,  brother-in-law  of 
Murtogh  Oge.  When  the  ill-fated  revenue  officer  came  up  to  the  forgo 
he  was  confronted  by  his  enemies.  Three  shots  followed,  and  John 
Puxley,  riddled  with  slugs  and  bullets,  fell  down  dead  before  bis  wife's 
eyes. 

This  cowardly  murder  was  followed  by  several  acts  of  violence.  On 
the  night  of  the  Idth  the  assassins  set  fire  to  the  house  of  John  McHugo, 
one  of  Puxley's  trusted  assistants.  All  who  had  served  him  were  ill- 
treateil.  One  Scully  who  had  been  sworn  a  constable,  and  whose  numo 
is  still  hateful  to  the  Berehaven  peasant,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  home. 
Terror  reigned  supreme  around  the  shores  of  Bantry  Bay.  Kobert  Trimble, 
a  ri'venue  officer  at  Bantry,  reported  to  the  Commisfiioners  the  murder 
of  Puxley,  and  declared  that  he  was  threatened  with  the  same  fate. 
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If  urtogh  Oge  was  now  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  France,  and  was  gathering 
recruits.  Forty-nine  deserters  from  H.  M.  Forces  at  Cork  had  joined 
him.  No  one  ventured  to  interfere  with  him.  At  Dunboy  the  widow 
had  now  to  rely  on  her  late  husband's  nephew,  Henry  Fitzsimons,  who 
summoned  from  Crosshaven,  near  Cork,  his  brother  Walter.  The  brothers 
effected  the  arrest  of  Harrington  and  Leary,  and  lodged  them  in  Cork 
gaol.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Puxley  it  appears  that 
Harrington  made  a  confession  ;  subsequently  at  the  Assizes  he  and 
Leary  were  acquitted.  As  there  seemed  no  chance  of  capturing  the  three 
murderers,  Walter  Fitzsimons  returned  to  his  home  and  transmitted  to 
Dublin  Castle  copies  of  the  informations  relating  to  the  murder  of  liis 
uncle,  and  suggested  a  method  of  apprehending  Murtogh  Oge. 

On  the  29th  March,  1754,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Lord  Lieutenant,  offering  a  reward  of  £200  for  the  capture  of 
the  principal  murderer,  and  £100  in  the  case  of  his  two  followers.  Next 
day  an  order  was  sent  to  Sir  William  Boothby,  commander  of  the  troops 
at  Cork,  directing  him  to  consult  with  Simeon  Marshall,  Surveyor- 
General  for  Munster,  and  inform  liimself  what  prospect  there  might  be 
of  effecting  the  apprehension  of  the  Berehaven  assassins.  It  was  added 
tliat  it  was  not  His  Grace's  intention  that  H.  M.  Forces  should  be 
harassed  without  occasion,  and  Sir  William  Boothby  was  to  determine 
how  far  His  Grace's  order  should  be  carried  out. 

Two  days  afterwards  Colonel  Boothby  started  for  Bantry,  with  two 
companies  of  foot.  He  made  his  way  to  Dunboy,  where  the  unfortunate 
widow  had  to  entertain  him  for  four  days.  A  few  peasants  were  arrested, 
and  search  was  made  for  Murtogh  Oge.  But  no  cruiser  had  guarded  the 
bays,  and  Sullivan's  sloop  had  sailed  away  to  France,  laden  with  wool  and 
**  Wild  Geese."  Moreover,  Sir  William  was  anxious  to  go  to  England  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  accordingly  the  soldiers  were  brought  back  to  Cork. 
A  supply  of  powder  and  ball  was  left  with  Henry  Fitzsimons,  who  main- 
tained about  him  an  armed  body  of  supporters,  and  declared  that  he  durst 
not  stay  at  Dunboy  without  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  Murtogh  Oge  sailed  back  into  Kenmare 
Bay,  and  anchored  at  Bally  crovane,  near  his  house  at  Eyeries.  He  landed 
the  usual  cargo  and  disposed  of  the  greater  part  of  it.  His  return  threw 
the  inhabitants  of  Dunboy  into  a  state  of  terror.  Fitzsimons'  party  were 
threatened  with  death  if  they  continued  in  his  service,  and  he  himself  was 
warned  to  expect  his  uncle's  fate.  Notwithstanding  these  menaces  he 
despatched  an  express  to  his  brother,  urging  him  to  procure  the  help  of  the 
military  for  a  second  attempt  to  apprehend  Sullivan.  Walter  Fitzsimons 
at  once,  on  receipt  of  the  express,  visited  Major  James  Gisbome,  who,  in 
Sir  W.  Boothby 's  absence,  was  in  command  of  the  Garrison  at  Cork,  and, 
acquainting  him  with  the  news  of  Sullivan's  return,  begged  that  a 
company  of  soldiers  might  be  sent  to  Berehaven.  Major  Gisbome,  who 
considered  himself  bound  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Lord 
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Licutemmt's  instruetionH  conveyed  to  Sir  W,  Boothbv,  unilertook  to 
consult  with  Mr.  IfjirBhall  on  the  euhject  of  a  second  expedition.  That 
official  agreed  with  the  major  that  if  secrecy  were  observed  succobb  might 
he  obtained,  nnd  to  this  end  tt  wne  resolved  that  a  small  military  force 
should  he  quietly  despatched  by  sea  so  soon  as  the  wind  was  favourable. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  civil  power  should  be  rei>rcBented,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  undertook  to  procure  a  warrant  from  Sir  John  Freke,  Mayor  of 
Cork,  directetl  to  the  brothers  Fitzsimonsand  thfir  assistunts.  There  was 
stationed  at  Cure,  a  revenue  boat,  which  was  under  Mr.  Marshall's  control, 
Biid  Fitzsiraons  promiaed  the  aid  of  his  own  lorge  sailing  boat. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  wind  blew  fair,  the  warrant  was  signed,  and 
Lieutenant  Teavil  Appleton,  with  four  non-commissioned  officers  and 
thirty  men  of  the  Earl  of  Loudonn's  Begiment  (the  30th)  marched  out  to 
a  now  fort  near  Cove,  under  colour  of  reinforcing  the  guard  there.  At 
nightfall  they  embarked  on  the  revenue  cruiser,  the  "Pelham."  Meaii- 
wliilo  Fitzsimons,  who  had  been  requested  to  join  the  "  Pelham  "  at  tlie 
mouth  o£  the  harbour,  had  provisioned  bis  "hooker"  and  put  on  hoard  a 
crew  of  five  men.  A  bout  midnight  the  vessels  met,  and  eighteen  soldiers 
were  tmnsferred  to  the  Iiooker.  The  provisions  which  Fitzsimons  had  pro- 
cured were  shareil  between  the  two  vessels.  Tlie  weather  proved  stomiy 
and  by  six  o'clock  the  next  evening  they  had  got  no  further  than  Glandore, 
where  they  anchored.  "While  they  remained  there  Appleton  was  careful 
to  keep  the  soldiers  concealed  under  soils,  and  thus  secrecy  was  so  well 
observed,  that  when  on  Saturday,  the  4th,  at  midnight,  they  came  to  anchor 
off  Dunboy  House  no  tidings  uf  their  approach  had  reached  the  smugglcr- 

The  party  remained  an  hour  at  Dunboy,  to  recruit  themselves,  and 
then  started  off  across  the  mountains  for  Eyeries.  It  was  a  nild  night, 
and  OS  they  struggled  through  the  torrents  of  rain  Lieutenant  Appleton 
consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  in  such  weather  their  foes  would 
be  less  on  the  idert.  Guides  had  been  provided  by  Fitzsimons,  and  after 
toiling  for  two  hours  through  bogs  and  mountain  streams,  the  party 
reached  the  smuggler's  home,  uqiI  at  once  surrounded  it.  Fitzsimons 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  Uurtogh  Uge,  who  probably  thought  that  a 
friend  required  his  aid  in  some  lawless  enterpiise,  quickly  responded  by 
putting  out  his  head,  on  which  he  wore  a  red  night-cop.  The  civil  power 
at  once  summoned  him  to  HUrrendor,  whereupon  the  door  was  shut,  and 
Murtogh  colled  up  his  men.  There  were  more  than  twenty  of  them  in 
the  house,  and  soon  through  the  grey  light  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry 
flnahed  from  the  windows  ond  the  slits  which  had  been  made  in  the  walls. 
Appleton  kept  his  men  as  much  as  possible  in  the  shelter,  but  so  con- 
tinuous woH  the  firing  that  three  of  them  were  wounded.  The  rain  had 
rendered  almost  useless  the  guns  of  the  attacking  party,  and  it  was  evident 
tliat  Murtogh  Oge  could  not  be  taken  unless  he  were  driven  from  his 
furtress.    Fitzsimons  was  equal  to  the  occasion.    He  proclaimed  a  reward 
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to  the  man  n'bo  should  firat  eet  fire  to  the  house.  A  soldier  ran  to  a 
neighbouring  cabin  and  brought  a  lig'bted  turf,  and  after  aomc  difficulty 
the  rain-sonked  thatch  was  set  in  a  bla^e.  The  smugglers  were  now 
desperate.  One  by  one  they  rushed  from  the  flaming  ruins  and  broke 
through  the  line  of  their  enemies.  A|)pleton  andFitzsimonB  were  on  the 
watch  for  the  three  murderers  of  John  Puxley,  and  endeavoured  no  pur- 
suit of  their  followers.  At  last  oil  had  emerged  save  the  guilty  three. 
Then  came  forth  Daniel  Connell.  The  flints  of  his  gun  were  so  worn  with 
continual  Kring  that  it  would  not  go  off,  and  he  was  captured  at  once. 
The  like  fate  befell  Little  John  Sullivan.  And  now  only  the  terrible 
Murtogh  Oge  lingered  within  the  burning  house.  Suddenly  he  burst 
from  the  door,  armed  with  a  trusty  carbine,  which  he  was  wont  to  call 
The  Pretender,  A  cocked  pistol  was  in  his  belt,  and  in  his  pocket  a 
short  Spanish  dagger.  He  snapped  his  carbine  at  Appleton  and  Fitz- 
simons,  hut  it  missed  fire,  and  hia  last  chimce  lay  in  flight,  A  dozen 
DiuskctB  were  aimed  at  him.  Only  one  went  off,  the  Serjeant's,  the  bullet 
from  which  pierced  hia  back,  and  came  out  through  his  left  breast,  and 
Murtogh  Oge  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  It  was  Sunday,  the  5th  May,  and 
just  eight  weeks  since  the  murder  of  John  Puiley,  For  the  third  time 
in  the  short  period  of  this  narrative  bloodshed  had  stained  the  day 
appointed  to  be  kept  holy, 

Appleton  had  not  lost  a  man ;  three  had  been  wounded,  but  not 
seriously.  Of  Sullivan's  followers  two  had  been  killed,  and  it  was 
thought  that  others  had  been  wounded.  Before  returning  to  Dunboy 
with  his  two  prisoners  and  the  body  of  Murtogh  Oge,  Fitzsimons  made 
a  search  in  the  ruins  of  the  smuggler's  den,  and  there  found  Murtogh's 
account-book,  and  cash  notes  for  brandy,  aa  well  as  many  letters  from 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  which  showed  that  they  were  privy  to 
Pusley'a  murder.  Twenty  ankers  of  brandy  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  tea  had  perished  in  the  flames. 

On  the  6th  the  party  marched  to  Badlycrovane  to  secure  the  smuggler'a 
sloop.  This,  however,  was  found  ia}practicable,  as  all  her  rigging  and 
equipments  had  been  removed,  and  holts  bored  in  her.  She  was 
therefore  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  Appleton  and  the  detachment 
then  sailed  hack  to  Cork, 

An  inquest  was  held  before  Mr,  John  Locker,  coroner,  on  Murtogh 
Oge  Sullivan's  body,  which  was  identified  by  two  witncBscs,  Timothy 
Stully  and  Cornelius  Sullivan,  The  head  wos  then  cut  oft  and  fixed  on 
the  county  gaol.  The  other  two  murderers  were  tried  at  the  summer 
astdzes  before  Chief  Baron  Bowes,  In  the  Ireland  of  to-day  the 
prosecution  in  such  a  Cii.sc  would  be  carried  out  by  the  Crown,  but  ia 
1754  things  were  differently  ordered,  as  Walter  Fitzsimous  found  to  his 
coat.  Not  only  had  he  to  defray  the  legal  expenses  of  the  prosecution, 
but  when  the  prisoners,  having  been  found  guilty,  were  led  to  esecution 
on  28th  August,  he  had  to  furnish  a  small  sum  of  money  for  distribution 
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among  the  soldiers  who  were  in  arms  around  the  gallows.  Eventually, 
however,  he  received  £200  as  his  share  of  the  reward  offered  in  the 
piXMslamation.  Lieutenant  Teavil  Appleton  was  awarded  £100,  and  £100 
was  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  detachment. 

We  have  now  reached  the  conclusion  of  the  true  story  of  the  Two 
Chiefs  of  Dunhoy,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  present  writer  to  point 
out  how  entirely  fictitious  is  the  character  of  Colonel  Goring  in  Mr. 
Froude's  romance — a  romance  which  professes  to  he  founded  on  fact,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  an  epitome  of  the  same  writer's  well-known  "  English 
in  Ireland.**  Whether  the  records  of  Irish  history,  when  surveyed  in 
their  entirety  and  impartially  judged,  will  support  the  theories  put 
forward  in  that  charming  narrative,  is  a  question  not  to  he  discussed 
here.  One  point  is,  however,  clear.  The  moral  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
drawn  from  the  story  of  John  Puxley  is  not  justified  hy  the  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  he  will  have  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
that  figure  which  he  delights  to  portray,  the  Saxon  of  heroic  type, 
struggling  in  the  meshes  of  Celtic  harharism. 
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17.  Richard  Moore,  two  Letters  from,  1751  (I.  C.  C). 

18.  Col.  Abel  Ram,  Extracts  from  Letter  to,  dated   19th  October,    1751    (General 

Military  Correspondence). 

19.  Puxley,  John,  two  ExtracU  from  Letters  of,  dated  14th  and  27th  Sept.,  1762, 

respectively. 

20.  Warranufor  J.P.s,  Co.  Cork,  1762. 

21.  Proclamation  dated  29th  March,  1754. 

22.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  Letter  from,  dated  24th  March,  1754. 

23.  Henry  Fitzsimons,  Memorial  of,  dated  12th  Maroh,  1754  (C.  P.). 

24.  Sir  William  Boothby,  Letter  to,  dated  30th  Maroh,  1754  (Country  Letters). 

25.  „  „  „      6th  April,  1754  „  „ 
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26.  Robert  Trimble,  Letter  from,  dated  12th  March,  1754  (I.  C.  C). 

27.  Major  James  GiBbome,  Letter  from,  dated  9th  April,  1754  (I.  C.  C). 

28.  „  „  „  ,,      10th  May,  1764        „ 

29.  „  „  „  „      2l8t  May,  1764        ,, 

30.  ,,  ,,    two  Letters  from,  dated  25th  June,  1754  (I.  C.  C). 

•31.  Lieut.  Appleton,  Orders  to,   dated  2nd  May,    1764    (General  Military  Corre- 
spondence). 

32.  Henry  Fitzsimons,  Letter  from,  dated  7th  May,  1754  (I.  C.  C). 

33.  Lieut.  Appleton,  Report,  dated  9th  May,  1754. 

34.  Simeon  Marshall,  Letter  from,  dated  10th  May,  1754  (Revenue  Correspondence. 

No.  33  enclosed). 

35.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  Memorial  of,  dated  14th  May,  1754  (C.  P.). 

36.  Lieut.  Appleton,  ,,  received  29th  June,  1754. 

37.  Chief  Baron  Bowes,  Certificate  of,  dated  16th  Sept.,  1764. 

38.  Order  in  Council,  15th  Nov.,  1754.     (Nos.  36,  37,  and  38  are  enclosed  with 

No.  35). 

39.  Walter  Fitzsimons,  Memorial  of,  30th  Sept.,  1754  (C.  P.). 

40.  Cork  Grand  Jury,  Memorial  to  Chief  Baron,  dated  9th  September,  1754  (Present- 

ments, Co.  Cork). 

41.  Wills  of  Henry  and  John  Puxley  (Prerogative  Court,  1749  and  1754  respectively). 


NoTB. — Nos.  19  and  22  are  amongst   Irish    Departmental   Correspondence  at  the 
Record  Tower ;  the  rest  are  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 
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CHURCHES  WITH  ROUND  TOWERS  IN  NORTHERN  CLARE. 

(Paet  II.) 

By  THOMAS  JOHNSON  WESTROPP,  M.A.,  Fbllow. 

DrsEKT  O'Dea. 

Q  o  many  archsBologists  have  described  St.  Tola's  Church  and  sketched 
^  its  fine  door  that,  had  they  not  omitted  or  stated  incorrectly  many 
facts,  I  should  have  no  excuse  for  going  over  the  ground  again. 

The  ruins  stand  among  pleasant  woods  and  pastures,  between  low 
hills  and  the  long  reedy  lake  of  Ballycullinan,  and  form  a  scene  of  great 
interest,  though  all  distant  view  of  them  will  soon  be  obscured  by  the 
trees,  which  have  out-topped  all  except  the  round  tower  and  the  ivied 
castle  with  its  lofty  chimney.^  About  a  mile  to  the  north-east  is  the 
now  shrunken  stream  among  the  crags  and  marshes  where  the  fierce 
battle  of  Dysert  crushed  the  power  and  race  of  De  Clare  out  of  Irish 
history,  while  from  Scool  hill  overhanging  the  ruins  is  that  extensive 
panorama  extending  into  county  Galway,  over  fifteen  lakes,  wooded 
hills,  and  barren  crags,  crowned  in  many  places  with  lofty  turrets. 

Dtsebt  Chubch  is  a  heavy-looking  building,  106  feet  long.  The 
south  walls  of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  not  bounded,  but  run  in  one  line 
to  about  22  feet  from  the  west  end,  whore  a  projection  juts  out  2  feet. 
The  chancel  is  26  feet  4  inches  long,  and  21  feet  wide ;  it  has  a  round- 
headed  window  slit  to  the  south,  4  feet  4  inches  wide  in  the  splay,  5 
inches  light,  and  2  feet  8  inches  from  the  internal  east  comer.  The 
east  window  consists  of  three  Gothic  lancets,  the  lights  12  inches  wide, 
the  splays  3  feet  8  inches,  3  feet  6  inches,  and  3  feet  8  inches  wide ;  two 
rough  ambreys  occur  to  the  south.  The  north  wall'  has  a  tablet  of  grey 
limestone  with  these  lines  in  raised  capitals: — 

**THI8  THOMBE  WAS  EEECTED  BY  MICHAEL  o'dEA  OF  DISHEET  |  SON  OF 
CONOR  CBONE  o'dEA  THE  SECO  |  ND  DAT  OF  MAY  IN  THE  YEAH  OF  OUE  LORD  | 
1684  I  WHEREIN  WAS  INTERRED  JOAN  DEA  ALIAS  BUTLER  WIFE  OF  THE  SD 
MICH  I  AEL  o'dEA  THE  ELEVENTH  OF  NOVEMBER  FOLLOWING.  EST  COMMUNE 
MORI,  MORS  NULLI  PARCIT  HO  |  NORI,  DEBILIS  £T  FORTIS  VENEUNT  AD  FUNERA 
MOB  I  US." 

^  Dysert  Castle  seems  to  date  from  middle  of  fifteenth  century.  In  1556  Donnell, 
native  rrince  of  Thomond,  defeated  Teige  Mac  Murrough  O'Brien  under  its  walls. 
It  was  held  by  Donnell  Mael  0*Dea  in  1584,  and  five  years  later  Dermot  Oge  0*Dea 
died  there.  It  was  preserved  for  a  Cromwellian  garrison  in  1653.  It  is  still  inhabited 
as  in  Dalton's  time,  has  three  vaulted  rooms,  the  top  storey  open  to  the  sky,  fire- 

5 laces  of  well-cut  stone,  and  a  spiral  stairs  of  ninety-six  steps,  the  door  facing  north, 
'here  is  a  view  of  it  in  our  Journal  for  1890,  p.  292. 
»  Not  "  In  the  Nave,"  as  in  "  Diocese  of  Killaloe,"  p.  496. 
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The  chancel  opona  into  the  nnvo  by  a  plain,  well-built,  round-headed  ' 
I  gritstone  srch  (with  slight  fillets  for  capital?,  and  a  second  and  lower 


DYSERT  (TDEA 
NAVE 


ton  the  north  side) ;'  it  ia  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  central  to  the 
chancel  but  not  to  the  nave.  The  upper  part  of  its  Bcille  ha«  been 
rebuilt  into  a  shapeless  belfry,  with  two  Gothic 
opes.  Some  rough  tombstones,  tapering  to  thi 
east,  lie  juat  within  the  arch. 

The  nave  is  7 1  feet  long,^  23  feet  9  inches  wiJl 
at  the  eaat,  and  2  feet  5  inches  more  at  the  west, 
because  of  a  projection  which  is  15  feet  long  ot 
the  south,  opposite  which  is  a  blooked-up  door 
way  high  in  the  north  wall  and  facing  the  round 
tower.  Perhaps  this  end  (as  at  ToomiiUin,  &c  ) 
formed  the  priest's  residence.  A  small  late  cinque 
foil-headed  norfh  window  near  the  ehonccl  arch, 
8  inch  light  and  5  feet  1  inch  splay,  forms  the  only 
aide  light  of  the  nave.  Two  windows  remain  in 
the  west  gable.  Ttcy  are  now  covered  with  ivy, 
except  the  head  of  the  central  one,  which  I  for 
innately  sketched  in  1885,  as  well  as  its  hdght 
and  the  overhanging  trees  allowed  me.  As  will 
be  seen,  the  outer  face  consists  of  the  remains  ™""i'""  '°  ^^''"  Gahio. 
of  several  older  windows.     The  five   lower  coigus  to   the   south  have 

'  Not  "  pointed,"  as  stalud  by  Braah,  "  Ectles.  Archil,  of  Ireland,"  p.  68 ;  by 
lord  Dunraven,  "Notes  on  Irish  Archit.,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  Ill ;  and  by  Canon  Diryor, 
"DiocBaeotKillaloe,"p.  495.  One  can  wish,  with  Scott's  "  Antiqusir,"  that  "they'd 
talcen  tbe  paioa  to  satieif  their  ova  ejes  initead  of  following  each  other's  blind  lend." 

'  Repaired  by  Mr,  Synge  before  1839. 

'  Not  50  teet  9  inches,  as  by  Bruh  and  Dwyer,  n(  iNpin,  itnd  Sir  T.  N.  Deono. 
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eerpenta  holding  roU  mouldings  in  their  mouths,'  their  tails  richly  inter- 


^^Sis^^MSmM 


South  Door,   Dyasrl  O'Dea, 
larcd.     No   two   of  the   remaining  south    coigna  match  ; 


I  the 


"Board  ot  Works  Rpporls,"  187B,  1880.  It  ie  given  correclly  in  Ordnance  Survey 
Leltera,  K.I. A.,  ODtober  23,  1839.  Brad  givcB  a  defBctive  view  of  aouth  door;  oor 
are  iboee  of  Groae  ond  tlie  SiitliH  fmny  Jounuil  of  imj  value.  There  aro  eicellont 
views  of  the  Brch  (not  of  the  picr>)  in  "  Towers  and  Temples"  and  Sir  T.  N.  Deooe's 
■'  Eeport." 

'  Probably  of  game  period  as  south  door,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  RaUi  sill  {lupra,  p.  33] . 
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TOUBBoir  of  an  arch  ;  another  vouBsoir  with  two  ehevrons  is  in  the  north 
jamb ;  below  it  are  four  blocks  of  interlacing  matching  by  twos ;  the 
other  pieecB  are  nondescript,  and  the  head  belongs  to  some  other  window. 
The  inner  face  haa  a  spiral  and  fluting  on  the  lower  north  Jamb. 
Another  moulded  fragment  ia  in  the  outer  face  of  the  west  gable,  near 
tho  south  corner. 

The  well-known  south  door  ia  39  feot  from  tho  west  end.  Ita  ope  is 
3  feet  2  inchcB  wide  and  6  feet  8  inches  high,  the  pillars  being  6  feet  2 
inches  high.  It  conaiBts  of  four  orders ;  the  inner  has  a  large  band, 
straight  along  the  top,  but  making  chevrons  at  the  sides,  ending  in  human 
heads  upside  down,  with  five  lozenges  on  the  soffit  filled  with  leaves  (p.  1 54). 
It  rests  upon  square  piers,  their  filleted  heads  carved  with  chevrons  ;  the 
outer  fncea  arc  covered  with  interlacings,  and  their  sides  with  ehevroie 


bettreen  dragon's  heads.'  The  second  order  has  indentations  with  trefoil- 
headed  bars  between  them;  it  rests  on  piers,  before  which  are  detached 
shafts,  the  left  octagonal,  the  upper  block  covered  with  foliage  on  two 
sides  and  interlaced  knots  on  the  other;  the  lower  has  late-looking  roses 
instead  of  knots  (p.  154,  10,  11) ;  its  capital  has  a  human  head  gnawed  by 
a  sbapelesa  animal.  The  right  pier  (of  which  the  upper  blocks  arc  missing 
in  Lord  Dunraven's  photograph)  has  been  re-set ;  it  is  round,  with  spiral 
bands  of  beading ;  its  capital  has  a  dragon's  head  nearly  defaced.  The 
third  order  has  its  arch  cut  into  those  deep  chevrons  so  common  in  Irish 
churches  of  about  1150;  the  piers  are  equaro  without  capitals,  aud 
covered  vrith  interlacing.  One  side  of  the  right  pier  had  a  semi-floral 
pattern ;  two  of  its  blocks  were  misplaced  in  the  mediteval  re-setting. 
The  outer  order  has  for  ita  arch  that  remarkable  row  of  heads,"  twelve 

'  The  upper  bloclis  are  plain,  probably  inatrled  by  Mr.  Synge.  As  utteatioo  ha* 
been  culled  in  our  JohthuI  to  similarity  belwean  chuiches  ot  Weslarn  Asia  and  our 
pre-Norman  Blruolurcs,  1  may  here  refer  roadera  [o  DeVoeuB'a  "  Lea  EjtUsea  de  InTetre 
SoinlB,"  p.  2fi0.  Plate  itii.,  for  two  heoila  and  a  roie  (BlriMnKly  lite  tlioae  nt  Dyiert), 
in  the  Ronianesqi is  north  door  of  the  twelftli  century  church  of  "  Ste.  Uarie  La  Qraude 
at  Jeruaaleoi. 

<  As  at  luchiguile  (10  heads)  and  Batlyaadate  (13). 
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human  (one  with  a  long  raoiistacbey  and  eevc 
an  elder  world,"  four  holding  rolls  in  thoir  n 


I  nondescript  "  creatures  of 
3uthe  (as  at  Kilmacreehy), 


DETAILS  PROM  THE 
SOUTH   DOOR  OF 
DYSCRT-ODCA  CHURCH. 


a  rough  slab  having  been  inserted  to  fill  out  the  ring  of  the  urch.      This 
rests  on  shafts,  the  left  round,  the  right  octagonal  with  zigzags  (as  at 
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Aghadoe).  The  capital  to  the  left  has  a  head  with  interlaced  hair; 
thQ  right  capital  is  defaced.  The  bases  of  piers  Nos.  1,  3,  6,  and  8 
have  cualiions  with  leaves  at  the  comera.  A  somewhat  clumsy  reeoa- 
atruction  must  hare  been  effected  perhaps  when  the  round  tower  was 
remodelled,  and  the  design,  when  not  viewed  directly  in  front,  is  rather 
imeTen.  However,  some  of  the  blame  of  this  is  attributable  to  the 
re-builder  a. 

In  the  graveyard,  south  of  the 
church,  is  a  email  rude  cross  with 
A  circular  head,  14  inches  across, 
5  inches  thick,  and  standing  about 
2  feet  high.  I  could  not  find  the 
late  square  font  described  in  Ord- 
nance Survey  Letters. 

The  Round  Toweb  is  built  like 
Ardniore  in  receding  stories,  the 
lower  about  38  feet  high  to  the 
offset ;  the  upper  about  22  feet. 
The  circumference  is  unusually 
large,  being  60  feet  9  inches'  (61 
feet  iu  BraBh),  Above  the  usual 
slight  plinth  the  wull  is  4  feet  6 
inches  thick ;  the  door  faces  east, 
and  has  a  seniicireular  arch  and 
inclined  jumbs.  The  masonry  is  of 
large  hammer-dressed  blocks,  many 
G  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  G  inches, 
laid  in  irregular  courses,  spawls 
freely  used.  Brash  gives  the  di 
mensiona  of  the  door  (which  I  had 
no  ladder  to  verity)  aa  3  feet,  taper- 
ing to  2  feet  10  inches  at  spring  of 
arch  ;  height  from  latter  to  sill, 
4  feet  6  inehca  ;  thickness  of  wall 
at  door,  4  feet  i  inch ;  from  sill  to 
ground,  13  feet  3  inches.  Levda'a 
"  Topographicul  Dictionary  of  Ireland 


Bound  Tower,  DyMtt  O'Dea. 
states  that  about  10  feet  higher 


I 


'  This  comparatiie  fable  of  the  si 

~    Ardraluin  0 ;  *U  ft-  Ram's  Ii _  , . . ,       , 

-  .  ,.  ft.  Joiskeltra  D,  0  ;  i6ift.  Kilkonny  O ;  47  ft.  Ewloo  A;  CttaUedermol  A; 
SUcuUen  E  ;  OughteraiJ  K  ;  Anooy  U  ;  CloodaUda  P  ;  Rotcam  O  :  19  ft.  Dereaieh 
\;  Temple  Fimtn  D;  491  ft.  Arren  N:  GO  f  t.  Antrim  D  ;  Cathel  D;  Eell^G;  lloscl«* 
D;SilbenMiUi60ift.  tilreaS.:  Dromcliff  (Clara)  A;  Tiillaberiii  A  ;  61  ft.  MonM- 
terbuice  D;  Eilkla  D;  Clooes  U;  Innukeane  C;  Tftghndoe  K:  Agluiviller  A; 
Balla;  51^  ft.  Tory  laUnd  U;  Drombo  C:  b2  ft.  Ardmore  0;  Diomlaiio  D; 
Aghadoe  A;  CIo>-iib  A  ;  Olendalougb  D  ;  Rathmichael  A ;  Silnaboy  A  ;  62*  ft. 
Scatury  0  ;  Kilcoona  W  ;  Einccigb  A  ;  63  ft.  Liuk  O'N  ;  63}  ft.  Kildsre  A ;  St  ft. 
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up  a  second  ope  remains,  but  this  must  have  disappeared  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  ■Wakemnn'B  sketch  (1839)  and  Lord  Dunraven's  photograph.  The 
tower  stands  7  feet  5  inches  north  of  the  church.  It  has  traces  of  a  late 
battlement  and  a  chamfered  Gothic  window  to  the  west  and  near  the 
top,  A  hreach,  partly  closed  by  a  central  pier,  opens  to  the  north  on 
the  ground  level.  A  cracked  brass  bell  was  dug  up  in  the  tower  about 
I83B,  and  after  being  kept  for  some  time  in  Corofin  was  sent  to 
Limerick  and  exclmnged  for  a  new  one  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
Arabian  nights. 

TheWHiTE  Cross  OF ToLi,' called  CrushabaunalaC'ala"  for Thola)  by 
the  peasantry  (whence  the  popular  name  of  the  Saint,  Ban  aula  or  Man  aula, 
attacbed  to  the  crosier  of  Dysert)  stands 
on  a  low  mound  in  a  field  east  of  the 
ruins,  near  an  old  road  leading  towards 
the  lake.  It  rests  on  a  base  of  several 
blocks,  2  feet  3  inches  high,  by  3  feet 
9  inches  east  and  west,  and  4  feet  8 
inches  north  and  south.  The  north  and 
BOTith  sides  liave  panels  cut  in  key 
patterns ;  the  former  has  also  a  small 
interlacing  deeply  cut  ;  the  comer 
mouldings  end  in  snake-knots-  Above  this  base  is  a  single  block, 
1  foot  9  inches  high,  tapering  from  4  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches 
north   and  south,  and  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  1  foot  2   inches   east 


Wid  west.     It  has  to  the  north  a  very  crude  carving  of  a 
Bubiect,  two  men  swearing  on  a  staff  before  another  man  s 


interesting 
d  a  bishop, 


CarrigBBTi  A ;  SflJ  ft.  DromiBkin  N  :  DonagliinorB  W  ;  O'Korke'a  Tower  B ;  67  11. 
Timshoe  B ;  Kilmacduach   D  ;    Turlouet  B  :    61  ft.  DyaBrtodEa  A ;    63J  ft.  Oran. 

A  =  E  S  A  1.  Journal;  B  =  Brash:  H  =  Dunraveo  ;  Q  —  Gnvea  and  Prim; 
K  -  Kildars  Arcb.  8oo.  Journal ;  N  -.  Du  Noyer ;  O'N  -  O'Neill ;  0  -  Ord.  Surrey 
Lettera:   P  =  Petria;    S  =  Miaa  Stokei;    U  =  Ulster  Jour.  Aroh. 

'  Tb'e  view  published  in  a  recant  Historj  is  very  incorrect. 
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with  a  crook-headed  crosier  (of  a  similar  type  to  the  ancient  bronie 
crosier  of  Dysert,  to  be  described  below,  and,  perhaps,  an  early  represen- 
tation of  it) ;  all  wear  tunics  reaching  to  the  knee.  Some  may  interpret 
this  scene  as  setting  up  the  first  post  of  a  wooden  church.  The  east  side 
has  a  rich  interiacing  nearly  effaced.     Below  appears,  in  raised  capitals, 

"this    cross    was     NEWLY     HEPAIBED     BI    MICHAEL    O   [   DEA    BON    OF    CONNOR 

CBOHE  oDBA  IN  THE  TEAE  |  tbSj."  On  the  south  is  carved  a  man  holding 
a  snake-knot  in  each  hand  [p.  156).      Underneath  is  cut,  "Re-erected 


Crow,  Dfsert  O'Des.     (East  face.) 


by  Francis  Hutcheson  Syn  |  ge,  of  Dysert,  4"'  son  of  the  late  8i  [  r 
Edmund  Synge,  Bart.,  and  Mary  Helena  |  bis  wife,  in  the  year  1871." 
On  the  west  panel  arc  two  heads ;  the  bodies  and  much  of  the  sur- 
rounding interlacingB  are  broken  away.  The  cross  consists  of  three 
blocks  forming  the  cap,  head,  and  shaft.  On  the  east  side  is  the  figure 
of  Christ,  wearing  a  garment  down  to  the  ankles,  and  with  the  arms 
at  right  angk's  to  the  body.  Below  is  a  large  figure  of  Tola,  wearing 
apparently  a  conical  cowl  and  long  robes,  and  holding  a  spiral-headed 
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pastoral  staff.  The  west  face  has  itt  the  hcud  fivu  raisod  lozenges  forming 
a  croM,  they  and  the  background  being  covered  with  foliage  and  spirale. 
The  rest  of  this  face  and  the  two  eides  hare  alternate  panels  of  geometric 
ftDd  interlaced  deaigna.  Two  wolves  struggle  ia  the  aouth  bottom  panel, 
and  two  dragons  in  that  to  the  north.  The  ahaft  measures  6  feot  2  inches 
by  2  feet  1  inch,  and  the  head  is  3  feet  6  inches  high.    The  latter  has  no 


circle,  but  only  rolls  under  the  scallops  of  the  arma  (aa  at  Dromeliff, 
Sligo).  The  shrine-Iikc  top,  once  "  an  infallible  cure  for  toothache,"  till 
set  high  above  the  reach  of  old  women,  showa  no  truce  of  ornament.  I 
cannot  confirm  or  contradict  the  statement'  that  tlic  head  of  one  of  the 
figures  on  the  east  side  is  moveable. 

Tola,  or  Tolanus,'  "  Bishop  of  Clonard,  a  good  aoldier  of  Christ,"  the 
founder  an*  ]patron  of  this  churcli,  also  of  Dysort-Tola,  in  the  King's 


''  8lati»tical  Survej  of  Co.  Clare,"  p.  3B2.    He  is  wrong  in 


1  Half  Dm 
the  dale  I6S9. 

»  "  SereDlh  Life  of  St.  Patrick  "  bj  Colgan— (Notes). 
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County,  and  of  the  still  more  noted  Clonard,  waa  aon  of  Borchad,  and  died 
between  733  and  737.'  His  life  is  given  by  Colgan,  but  I  cannot  find 
suy  detailed  account  of  bis  aojoum  In  Thomond,   wbere  bis  day  was 


:vt^\ii 


.  -^    •._■'; 

tm 

^m: 

^ 

observed  on  Marcb  30th,  the  very  "  least  of  pious  Tola  "  in  the  Calc-ndar 


*■  Annals  of  tbe  Poui  MualorB"  aad  "  Annals  of  ClDumacDoise, "  737. 
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THE  NOKMAN  SETTLEMENT  IN  LEINSTER.— THE  CANTKED8 

NEAR  DUBLIN. 

Bt  JAMES  MILLS,  M.R.I.A.,  Fbllow. 

^HE  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Norman  Invasion  of  Ireland 
have  touched  Tery  lightly  on  the  details  of  the  settlement  of  the 
invaders.  They  mention  a  few  recipients  of  the  great  fiefs,  and  their 
leading  feudatories  as  told  in  the  story  which  Mr.  Orpen  has  now 
familiarised  as  the  ^*  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl."  When  they 
travel  beyond  this,  it  is  generally  to  indulge  in  almost  unsupported 
surmise.  Even  local  and  county  historians  have  made  very  little  research 
in  this  direction.  The  recent  publication,  however,  of  Abbey  Ghartu- 
laries  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Sweetman's  Calendars,  now  affords  fruitful 
sources  of  more  exact  information. 

When  King  Henry  granted  Leinster  to  Strongbow — certainly  when 
King  John  confirmed  it  to  the  Earl  Marsbal — he  excepted  from  the  grant 
the  two  cantreds  nearest  to  Dublin.^  The  district  represented  by  these 
two  cantreds  can  best  be  traced  by  observing  the  extent  of  country 
doalt  with  directly  by  the  crown  in  the  period  following  the  invasion. 
This,  so  far  as  contained  within  the  ancient  Laighen,  Leinster,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  part  of  the  present  county  Dublin,  south  of  the  Liffey,  and 
the  N.E.  part  of  county  Wicklow,  including  the  littoral  as  far  south  as 
Newcastle.' 

The  Chief. 

The  native  chief  of  this  district,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  was 
Mac  Gillamocholmog,  one  of  the  leading  sub-ri^hs  of  the  provincial  King 
of  Leinster.  This  chief,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  was  further  bound  to 
MacMurogh,  the  King  of  Leinster,  by  having  married  his  daughter 
Dervorgil.  Under  such  influence  he  seems,  in  the  early  years  of  the  in- 
vasion, to  have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
power.  It  was  not  until  after  Dermot  had  died  that  we  first  hear  of  him. 
Then  when  the  Danes  under  Hasculf  attacked  the  small  body  of  Normans 
in  Dublin,  it  became  of  vital  importance  to  detach  from  the  Danes 
Mac  GFiUamocholmog,  who,  in  command  of  the  neighbouring  Irish,  was 

*  See  Charter  in  **  Lib.  Niger  Alani,"  p.  652,  T.C.D.  copy.  The  exception  does 
not  appear  in  the  Charter  as  entered  on  the  English  Charter  BoU. 

'  In  the  accompanying  map  the  forms  of  the  names  are  taken  from  contemporary 
doi:  jments.  In  a  few  cases  of  church  lands  they  may  have  been  derived  from  written 
Irish  originals,  but  the  great  majority  possess  the  additional  value  of  representing  the 
sound  of  the  Irish  names  as  they  were  heard  by  the  new  comers.  A  few  names  of 
which  contemporary  forms  have  not  been  found  are  shown  in  parenthesis. 
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thinking  of  joining  hia  old*  enemies  to  crush  the  Normana,  his  more 
recent  foes. 

Under  these  circumstancea,  MUeB  de  Cogan,  the  commander  in  Dublin, 
showed  BUch  confidence  in  his  followers  aa  to  urge  the  chief  to  remtuii 
neutral  until  the  result  ot  the  conteat  with  the  Banes  became  apparent, 
and  then  to  strike  in  with  the  conqueror.  Miles'  courage  was  rewarded, 
and  the  Irish  forces  completed  the  route  of  the  beaten  Danes. 

When  the  conquest  of  Leinstcr  was  complete,  Mac  GiUamocholmog 
appears  no  longer  aa  a  chief.  He  seems  to  have  settled  into  the  position 
of  a  landlord  of  extensive  lands  in  the  district  he  had  ruled;  perhaps 
those  which  were  in  his  hands  in  right  of  hia  chiefship.  Lymerhim  (in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle  Lyons),  with  fifteen  carucates,  was 
confirmed  to  him  by  Eing  John  under  conditions  of  feudal  tenure.'  "We 
fiud  him  and  his  heirs  dealing  as  owner  with  Ratlidown  and  Kili-uddery, 
county  Wicklow,  Glencullen,  Balljofrin  (perhaps  Ballauly)  near 
Kilgobban,  with  land  in  parish  of  Clondalkin,  county  Dublin,  and  many 
other  places  not  certainly  identified.  Some  of  these  he  conveyed  to  the 
new  comers  on  feudal  conditions.  Others  he  gave  to  the  religious  houses 
of  Irish  foundation  in  Dublin — St.  Mary's  Abbey  and  All  Hallows'  Priory, 
aa  well  as  to  the  new  Norman  foundation  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas.  The 
family  continued  landowners  in  the  district  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  invasion,  though  gradually  diminishing  in  wealth  and 
consetjuence.  They  retained  a  seat  at  Eathdown,  near  Greystones, 
county  Wicklow,  where  some  walls  of  a  castle  remain  ;  und  probably 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Esker,  county  Dublin. 

The  history  of  this  family  has  been  sketched  by  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his 
"  History  of  Dublin  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  230-5),  since  the  publication  of  which 
some  further  notices  of  it  have  come  to  light.  I  shall  only  briefly 
mention  a  few  points  here.  The  grandson  of  the  Mac  Gillamocholmog,  of 
the  invasion  time,  secma  to  have  become  qnite  at  one  with  his  Norman 
neighbours.  He  married  a  Norman-Welsh  lady,  Clarissa,  daughter  of 
Gilbert,  mentioned  m  Mr.  Burtchaell'a  Pedigree  of  the  Fitz  Geralds  of 
Knocktopher  {Journal,  1893,  p.  186).  He  dropped  his  uncouth  surname, 
as  it  must  have  seemed  to  his  new  friends,  and  is  always  referred  to 
aimply  aa  John,  son  of  Dermot.  His  son  and  successor  was  called  John, 
son  of  John  ;  his,  Ralph,'  son  of  John  ;  and  his,  John,  son  of  Eulph,  who 
flonriahed  early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  With  John,  son  of  Ralph, 
ended  the  importance  of  the  family.  Before  1313  he  had  conveyed  to 
NigL'l  le  Brun,  who  was  acquiring  muth  property  in  the  district, 
Rath'loun  and  neighbouring  lands,    making   eight  carucates,  the   Inst 

'  Tlie  grant  of  Lymerliim  it  praseived  ("  Charier  BolU,"  p.  173,  S'  John).  In 
Sweetroui,  vol.  i..  No.  569,  Limprun  Kilmaodnloviey  appear  to  have  teen  reiumed 
from  Use  Gillamocholmog,  fur  the  improvement  of  the  manor  of  Newcaitle. 

Mna  Biillof  PopeClBmentlV.,  m  " Lib.  Nig.  Alan.,"  beiicolled  "fiadulphus 
de  Kathdoun." 
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important  remftins  of  his  family  property  (Juaticiary  Roll,    6  Ed.  2, 
m.  60). 

Some  of  the  documents  preserved  in  reference  to  this  family  show 
them  quite  identified  with  the  new  comera.  Ralph,  son  of  John,  in  1277, 
vas  commiBsioned  to  guard  the  marches.'  Five  years  later  be  sought  to 
be  excused  from  the  boDour  of  knighthood.' 

Chukch  LAnns. 

Even  exceeding  the  ohief  in  the  extent  of  his  poaseaaiona  was  the 
Arcbhiahop  of  Dublin.  Tallaght,  Clondalkan,  Ratbcoole,  Shnnkill  formed 
oentrea  of  bis  estates. 

The  Bishop  of  Glendalougb  owned  Tecbugonaill,  or  Stagonil,  situated 
probably  in  the  Poworscourt  dcmeane,  and  other  lands  (see  "  Analyeja  of 
Diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough,"  by  Biahop  Reeves,  p.  6). 

Christ  Church,  Dublin,  bad  a  large  extent  of  ricb  land  where  ia  now 
Kill-of-the-Grsnge,  then  Tullakcn  and  Clonken,  and  adjoining  landa, 
extending  from  within  two  miles  of  Bray  to  Stillorgan. 

To  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St.  Uary,  Dublin,  belonged  Carrickbrenan, 
BOW  Monkstown,  Kingatown,  &c. ;  and  Ballymacelmer,  now  only  known 
by  ita  church  name  of  Eilmacudrick. 

The  Prioreae  of  the  convent  of  St.  Jlary  of  the  Hogea,  founded  by 
Dermot  near  Dublin,  owned  Calliaghstown,  near  Ratbeoole,  and  also 
lUthgar. 

W  ALTER  DB  ElDBLEFORC. 

The  large.it  new  grantee  in  the  district  was  Walter  de  Rideieford, 
The  charter  to  hira  is  entered  No.  58  on  the  roll  called  by  the  Record 
Co  in  mission  era  "  Ant  i  quia  sime  litere  patentes."  It  is  granted  by  Earl 
Richard  (Strongbow)  while  rcpic-Bentative  of  the  king  and  givea 
"  Biien  and  the  land  of  the  sons  of  Tdurtbil  (  Turchil)  with  all  appurte- 
nances, BO  that  within  the  appurtenances  of  those  landa  be  shall  have  the 
fief  of  five  knights,  if  it  shall  be  there,  and  what  shall  be  wanting  there, 
1  shall  make  good,  as  near  aspoasible,  on  either  side  of  the  waterofBrien;  and 
Duvcnalbroc,  Balymagrcue,  with  appurtenaneea,  which  are  six  corucatea 
of  land  ;  and  Tachbonicde  and  Cliilmechetda  with  appurtenances,  which 
ore  two  carucates ;  and  Balimelise,  which  ia  one  cnrucate ;  and  Cloblun 
with  appurtenances,  which  ia  one  carucato  of  land.  Thoae  ten  carucates 
of  land  he  aliall  have  for  the  fief  of  one  knight." 

Of  the  landa  in   this   grant   Brion  represents  Bray.     Rideleford's 

'  Sweetman's  •'  Calendar." 

*  The  following  conCam  refenaccs  Id  memben  ot  thia  fmnilf  ia  tliirleeath  cen.- 
tnry  :— "  Chart.  8.  Mary'*  Abbey,"  pp.  31-2,  34,  35-fl  ;  "Beg.  S.  Thorn.  Abliev," 
pp.  150,  17B;  '■Beg.  All  HiIIowb,"  pp.  23,  70,  24;  Monck-Miuon's  "8.  Patrick's, 
p.  2B».  :  Sweetninn^a  " Calendar";  Dnpubliahcd  "Pipe  Bolii,"  No«.  4,  B,  28,  82; 
"  Jmticiary  Roll,"  33  Ed.  1.  m.  49. 
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posMBBion  of  Bray  is  attested  by  many  early  documents,  especially  by  his 
charter  to  the  nuns  of  Grane.' 

The  land  of  the  suns  of  Turcltil  must,  from  the  number  of  knight's 
fees,  hare  been  of  great  extent  in  the  ueiglibourLood.  There  is  nothing 
definitely  to  mark  its  limits.  In  the  curious  charter  which  names  the 
donors  of  tlie  lands  of  Christ  Church,  there  appear  among  them  three 
sons  of  Thorkil.  The  land  given  by  one  of  them  is,  under  the  form  of 
Achatillngh  nuneaacoib,  easily  recognised  as  Tulach  na  escob,  now 
Tuilagh,  near  Cabinteely ;  the  lands  giren  by  his  brothers,  though  their 
names  are  quite  obsolete,  are  grouped  with  lands  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. This  may,  perhaps,  he  taken  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  land  of 
the  BODS  of  Thorkil,  fvhich  must  have  extended  southward,  so  as  to 
include  the  lend  lying  inland  from.  Bray.  Considerable  difficulty  exists 
in  dealing  with  the  topography  of  this  district,  almost  all  the  old  names 
here  being  long  extinct.  There  arc,  howeTer,  one  or  two  facts  preserved 
to  show  Walter  as  lord  in  this  district.  Land  called  Balibedan,  for 
instucee,  was  granted  to  St.  Thomas's  Abbey  by  Ric.  de  Cogan  ;  but  the 
gi-ant  had  to  be  confirmed  by  Walter,  the  land  being  described  as  in  the 
honour  of  Bre.'  Balibedan  lay  immediately  south  of  Glencullen,'  and 
consequently  within  the  region  indicated. 

Duvenalbroc,  mentioned  in  the  charter  to  Walter,  is,  of  course, 
Dombnachbroc,  Donnybrook. 

Balyniagreue  cannot  certainly  be  identified.  It  apparently  adjoined 
Donnybrook. 

Tachhonicde  and  Chilmeehetda-  Koither  name  fiurvives.  They  form 
two  of  a  group  of  lands  associated  vith  the  still  surviving  Killiainny,  and 
others  adjoining,  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Walter,  and 
lying  north  of  the  hill  now  called  Montpelier,  nearOIdconrt.  The  names 
subsequently  settled  down  into  the  forms  Tagony  and  Kilmaketbe.  A 
much  injured  inquisition  seems  to  identify  the  latter  with  Killakee,'  for 
which  uame,  however,  Dr.  Joyce  gives  quite  a  different  origin. 

Balimelise  appears  still  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  Ballymaico,  north  of 
B all ina scorn ey,  which  it,  perhaps,  originally  included.' 

Clohlun  is  repiesented  by  Onotlin,  and  Cuocflin,  in  later  charters,  and 
ia  apparently  Knocklyon  in  the  parish  of  Tallaght. 

A  subsequent  charter,  apparently  a  confirmation  of  this  grant,  ia 
contained  in  the  roU  "  Antiq.  Lit.  Pat."  No.  59.  It  contains  many  names 
not  in  this,  including  also  his  lands  about  Custledermot,  but  the  parch- 
ment is  much  discoloured,  and  many  of  the  names  cannot  be  read  with 
certainty. 

Walter,  of  course,  felt  bound  to  share  his  gains  with  the  Church.    He 


"  Charter  Holla,  Eugland,''  John,  p.  IT!. 
"Keg.  S.  Tbom.,"  pp.  U4-7,  l&S. 


*  Inq.  Chan.  Lagen.  Dublin,  Car.  I., 
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founded  and  fully  endowed  the  nunnery  of  Grane,  in  the  south  of  the 
county  Eildare,  situated  on  his  lands,  giving  to  it  all  the  benefices  of 
churches  and  chapels  in  his  barony  of  Bre ; '  a  grant  represented  at  the 
dissolution  by  the  rectory  of  Bray.  To  the  already  existing  Irish  priory 
of  All  Saints,  Dublin,  he  gave  that  part  of  his  lands  of  Donabroc 
nearest  the  city.  And  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas  he  gave  his  chief 
rent  out  of  Balimelise  ("Reg.  S.  Thorn.,"  pp.  170  and  369). 

Walter  was  a  valiant  leader  of  the  invaders.  Oiraldus  tells  how  he 
did  brave  service  during  the  attack  on  Dublin  by  the  Northmen.  In  the 
"  Song  of  Dermot "  he  is  mentioned  among  the  first  of  the  counsellors  of 
Strongbow.  He  was  probably  a  special  follower  of  the  Earl,  as  in 
Walter's  charter  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Thomas,  he  stipulates  for  masses 
for  the  Earl's  soul.  The  Earl  rewarded  his  attachment  not  only  by  the 
large  grant  already  mentioned,  but  by  a  still  larger  grant  of  lands 
forming  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  his  lordship  of 
Leinster.  Walter  was  probably  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name ; 
for  '' Sweetman's  Calendar"  contains  a  long  series  of  references  to 
Walter  de  Kideleford,  until  his  death  in  1240.  As  in  so  many  other 
families  of  the  invaders,  the  property  was  divided  among  heiresses.  One 
of  these,  Christiana  de  Mariscis  released  her  lands  to  the  king  in  1280 
(Sweetman,  ii.  No.  1798). 

MiLo  LE  Bret. 

Another  considerable  grantee  was  Milo  le  Bret,  whose  lands  centred 
round  Rathfamham.  There  is  an  enrolment  of  a  confirmation  charter  in 
the  English  **  Charter  Rolls  of  King  John,"  p.  20,  which  is,  however,  in 
part  illegible.  It  includes  Ratfomam,  a  moiety  of  Keminge  {Kimmage)^ 
Techmealloc  (apparently  Te^npUoge)^  and  several  other  names  not 
identified. 

Le  Bret  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Giraldus,  or  in  the  "  Song  of 
Dermot."  He  held  lands  also  in  Meath,  some  of  which  he  gave  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey  about  1185  (**Char.  S.  Mar.,"  p.  125-7).  He  founded 
a  family  which  remained  prominent  and  active  for  some  hundreds 
of  years. 

Otheb  Gbantess  of  Lakds. 

Turning  to  holders  of  smaller  tracts,  and  starting  from  Bray,  the 
centre  of  the  large  grant  to  De  Ridel eford,  there  lies  immediately  to  the 
north,  Corkagh,  still  known  as  Cork.  This  may  have  been  originally 
part  of  the  grant  to  Rideleford,  but  as  early  as  1200  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  Fulc  de  Cantilupe,  who  seems  even  then  anxious  to  relinquish  it.' 

1  Charter  Rolls,  p.  172. 

'  See  Sweetman,  vol.  L,  Nos.  128-29  and  322.  Comparing  these  entries,  the  identity 
of  the  land  is  certain.  In  128  it  is  Corkagh  in  the  fee  of  Huhrim,  i.e.  Ui  Bruin,  and 
in  322,  Cork,  near  Bren,  the  form  in  which  Bray  occurred  in  Eideleford's  Grant. 
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Korth  lay  Shankill  and  Bathmichael,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop. 

West  of  these  lands  waa  BHlimacorus  (now  Ballycorus).  In  123B 
it  ■was  in  the  handa  of  John  de  Clahull,  who  then  gave  it  to  Godfrey  de 
Tureville  (Sweetman,  No.  2475).  It  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Balph  le  Uarehal. 

■Westward  lay  Tulacsfelen  (apparently  represented  by  Kiltiernnn) 
and  Gleacolin,  held  at  a  very  early  period  by  William  de  Carreu,  who 
poaseaBed  them  apparently  by  grant  from  Mao  Gillamocholmog.  CaiTeti 
gave  them  to  8t.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  his  act  was  confirmed  by  John,  son 
of  Dermot,  the  heir  of  Mac  Qillanaocholmog  ("Chart.  8.  Mar.,"  vol.  i, 
pp.  35-6,  106-10). 

North  of  these  is  Eilgobban.  This  belonged  to  the  Hakets.  Prom 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  held  from  them  by  the 
family  uf  Harold," 

Betiveen  Kilgobban  and  the  sea  a  large  extent  of  rich  land  belonged 
from  before  the  invasion  to  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin, 
including  almost  all  the  present  parishes  of  Tullagh,  Killiney,  and  Kill. 
The  extreme  southern  limit  of  the  priory  land  on  the  coast  bordere<l  on 
Oork,  and  was  called  Eiltue,  a  name  still  known,  though  no  longer  a 
townland.  North  of  Kiltuc,  also  on  the  coast,  was  Hathsalchan,  a  name 
which  has  given  place  to  Shanganagh.  These  lands  were  exchanged  for 
other  lands  with  St.  Patrick's.  The  other  principal  lands  here  belonging 
to  the  priory  were  Tullaken  and  Clonken  {Kill-of-the- Grange,  and  Bean'i 
Orange),  Dromin,'  BuUyogiin,'  TuUachnaeacop'  (now  Ballyloughan  ]  the 
name  Is  preserved  in  the  parish  name  Tullagh),  Balyloughnun  {Zoughlint- 
toum),  and  Kill  ingene  lunin  {KilUttfy). 

Enclosed  by  these  lands  was  Bulygyregan.  Before  1230  it  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Leper  Hospital  of  St.  Stephen  in  Dublin.  In  that  year 
the  hospita!  accepted  a  aaiTcuder  from  Geoffrey  Tyrel  and  his  wife  Sara, 
under  conditions  which  point  to  the  probability  that  the  hospital  had 
obtained  the  property  from  the  family  of  Sara,  or  of  her  former  husband 
unnamed.'  As  the  endowment  of  the  Leper  Hospital  it  was  culled 
Leperstown,  now  corrupted  into  the  absurd  form  Leopardst^iwn. 

North  of  the  group  of  Christ  Church  lanils,  Dalkey,  belonged,  in 
1217,  to  Heginald  Talbot  (Sweetman,  I.  No.  817).  It  contained  four  or 
five  carucatcs  of  land,  and  must  have  been  much  more  extensive  than  the 
present  small  pariah  of  Dalkey.       An  Inquisition  in   1611    (Lageniu, 

'  ■•  Ple»  EoU,"  No.  71,  m.  IS  aod  33. 

>"PlaaRoU,"No.  72,™.  16. 

'  Between  Cornolacourt  and  Camckmioes  (AIbd  in  hia  "  Libar  Niger  ")  either  the 
townland  of  Kerryinciimt.  wbere  Tully  new  church  Btanda,  or  Cabintcely  demesne. 

'  An  eiialiug  [ciwiiliind  name  between  -Leperelown  and  Carrickminoi. 

'An  Bdcie  lit  deed  in  Alan's  "  Black  Book"  slatoa  that  this  niid  the  two  preceding 
Unds  were  given  to  the  prior}'  by  the  AicLbisbop  in  exchange  for  other  poBaesBione, 
but  the  Donor  Charter  i tales  Ibat  they  were  given  by  Danish  or  Irish  men,  except 
Ballyognn,  wbieb  vas  given  by  Eatl  Bichard,  no  doubt  on  behalf  of  the  Sing. 

'  ■■Cal.  of  DocumcntB,"  Dublin,  Gilbert,  i.,  pp.  168-9. 
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county  Dublin,  Ja.  I.  No.  19)  states  that  Rochestown  and  Soalpwillium, 
were  "huld  of  Petor  Talbot,"  repreBentatiTe  of  the  original  grantee  of 
Dalkcy.  So  that  these  lands,  including  the  Obelisk  Hill,  or  Victoria 
Park,  tor  some  time  miscalled  Killiney  Hill,  were  apparently  part  of  the 
ancient  lands  of  Dalkey. 

Stretching  along  the  coast  from  Dalltey  to  the  preaent  site  of  Black- 
rock,  were  the  lauds  of  CarricbreDan,  already,  at  the  time  of  tho 
Invasion,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  of  Irish  foundation. 

West  of  it  was  Stachlorean  {Stillorgan),  which  must  Lave  eatendt'd 
in  a  narrow  strip  to  the  aea,'  probably  where  the  town  of  Blackrock  now 
Btands.  Ueymund  de  Careue  ia  mentioned  at  a  very  early  period  as  the 
owner  ("  Lib.  Nig.  Alani,"  fol.  27). 

^further  west  was  Dundrum,  held  soon  after  the  conquest  by  Hugh 
de  Clahull.' 

Northwards  lay  Tacheny,  now  Chnrchtown,  The  name  is  preserved 
in  the  parish  name  Taney.  This  was  hold  by  John  de  Clahull,  who  was 
marshal  of  the  lordship  of  Leinster,  and  had  also  extensive  lands  near 
Carlow,  and  subsequently  in  Kerry,  where  his  family  seems  to  have 
settled.  De  Clahull  gave  all  hia  land  of  Thacney  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (."Lib.  Nig.  Al.,"  fol.  108). 

Babo  (now  Roehuck)  is  north  east  of  Tacheny.  It  was  held  at  first 
by  Thomas  de  St.  Michael,  and  given  by  John,  the  King's  son,  to 
Thomas's  brother,  Robert  de  St.  Michael  (Antiq.  Roll,  No.  4).  By  the 
middle  ot  the  13th  century  it  had  become  tho  property  of  a  broiich  of 
the  great  Norman  family  of  Basset.  A  charter  from  David  Basset 
to  Froraund  le  Brun,  of  tho  whole  manor  of  Rabo,  for  ever,  is  entered 
on  the  Pipe  Roll  ot  46  Hen.  III.  It  ia  printed  in  "  Irish  Record 
Com.  Reports,"  vol.  i.  p.  336. 

Along  the  coast,  from  the  bounds  of  Carrichrenan  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Dodder,  lay  part  of  the  possessions  of  W.  de  Ridelcford.  The  port 
nearest  Stillorgan  is,  in  old  documents,  called  Cnokro,  a  name  which  soon 
after  the  invasion  seems  to  have  givco  way  to  Tboracastle,  aftcrwanls  to 
Ralyboter,  and  ultimately  Booterstown.  Thomcastle  in  the  thirteenth 
century  came  again  to  the  bands  of  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to 
William  Ic  Deveneys,  an  officer  of  the  court,  ut  a  large  money  rent, 
instead  of  tho  older  military  services.  In  connexion  with  the  grant 
to  Deveneys  there  are  some  interesting  inquisitions.' 

From  Itis  lands  at  Donabroc,  Walter  endowed  the  Priory  of  All 
Hallows  with   39  acres  of  land   north  of  the  Dodder,  described  in  u 


1  See  lie  grant  by  which  Keimund  de  Carru  gave  to  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  "  the  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  land  of  Stachlorean  towaidg  the  eea,  known  oa  Argorlln."  [Char.  9. 
Uar.,  i.,  p.  111.) 

»  "  Lib.  Nig.  Alani."  fol.  S7. 

'  Sweetman,  v.  Ko.  6*7;  "  Justiciary  ttoU,"'  27  Edv.  I.,  m.  30,  d. ;  28  Edw.  I., 
m.  19,  d.  £i]uiehodde  (Eilnuicud)  ■eeinB  tu  hsve  be«D  a  aub-deoamiiuLUOD  of  this 
manor,  beiog  held  of  it«  lord  by  tent.—"  Plea  Roll,"  No.  201. 
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confirmation  as  "40  acres."  This  land,  including  Clyde-road,  is  still 
known  on  the  Ordnance  map  as  the  townland  of  "  Fortyacres."  Another 
portion  of  his  lands  of  Donabroc,  Walter  conveyed  to  John  Frambald. 
This  land,  from  a  subsequent  owner  named  Smoth,  was  called  Smoths- 
court,  now  Simmonscourt  (Oh.  Oh.  Deeds,  490,  609).  In  the  thirteenth 
century  William  de  London  and  Matilda  his  wife  held  the  manor  of 
Donabroc,  and  exchanged  it  with  Matilda  la  Botyler  (Plea  Roll,  No. 
23,  m.  22). 

West  of  Donabroc  were  the  archbishop's  lands  referred  to  in  grants 
soon  after  the  conquest  as  "  St.  Kevin's  Lands,  "^  now  represented  by  the 
suburban  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  which  absorbed  the  old  parish 
of  St.  Kevin,  and  including  the  present  Rathmines,  Gullenswood,  &c. 
This  land  is  stated  in  early  charters  as  possessed  by  ancient  right  by  the 
church  of  Dublin.' 

Between  this  and  the  city  were  smaller  tracts  held  soon  after  the 
invasion  by  Richard  de  Tuit,  William  de  Landringeham,  and  Marcel,  but 
granted  to  the  archbishop  by  Prince  John  ("  Lib.  Nig.  Alani,"  fols.  23, 
and  48).  These  probably  represent  the  "  Newland  "  of  the  archbishop's 
possessions  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

East  of  the  city  were  the  convent  of  the  B.  Y.  M.  of  the  Hoges,  and 
the  priory  of  All  Hallows,  both  founded  by  King  Dermod  MacMurogh, 
before  the  Norman  invasion. 

North  of  these,  along  the  shore  of  the  Liffey  estuary,  was  the  Steyn. 
This  land  was  early  given  to  Theobald  fitz  Walter,  ancestor  of  the  great 
Butler  family.'  The  neighbouring  land  of  the  Rath  was  claimed  too  by 
a  descendant  of  Fitz  Walter.  Being  forced  to  prosecute  the  claim  in  the 
citizens'  court,  and  the  citizens  themselves  having  acted  as  owners,  he 
naturally  failed  to  establish  his  suit.  Holding  under  the  city,  a  family 
named  Bagod  possessed  the  Rath  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
whence  the  name  Bagod  Rath,  now  written  Baggotrath. 

West  of  the  city,  land  was  granted  immediately  after  the  Settlement 
of  the  Normans,  to  found  an  abbey  to  the  memory  of  St.  Thomas  4 
Becket ;  and  with  the  site,  the  adjoining  carucate  of  Dunouere  or 
Donore.* 

Westward  of  this,  Kilmainan  (^Kilmainham)  was  immediately  on  the 
Conquest  given  by  Strongbow  to  the  Hospitallers,  and  his  gift,  no 
doubt  in  the  King's  name,  was  confirmed  by  Henry.*     Dalton  says  (in 

^  A  Bull  of  Clement  lY.  mentions  the  land  of  St.  Eovin,  juxta  Dublin,  as  well  as 
the  half  cantred  of  S.  Kevin,  nearest  Bally  more. 

'  On  the  topography  of  this  distiict,  see  a  Paper  on  the  Manor  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in 
the  Journal  for  1889,  pp.  31-41  and  119-26.  Among  the  field  names  were  Shanbaly- 
more  and  Balymaregan. — lb.  p.  38. 

'Haliday's  **  Scandinavian  Kingdom  of  Dublin,"  p.  146.  See  also  **Hist.  and 
Mun.  Doc.*"^  pp.  206-8. 

*  "  Cal.  Anc.  Records,  Dublin,"  i.,  pp.  166-6. 

»  **  Hist,  and  Mun.  Doc.,**  pp.  496-7. 
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error)  that  it  was  given  by  Hugh  Tyrel,  whose  land,  however,  lay  at 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Liffey.  The  statement  made  by  Archdall, 
Dalton,  and  others,  that  this  house  originally  belonged  to  the  Templars 
is  without  authority. 

South  of  Donore  a  carucate  called  Daglun,  Dochlon,  or  Declan,  was 
given  to  Aldred  Gulafre.  Two  separate  grants  to  him  by  Earl  Richard, 
and  by  William  fitz  Aldelm,  on  behalf  of  the  King,  are  entered  in  Alan's 
<<  Black  Book"  (fols.  26  and  108).  Matilda  and  Gladosa,  daughters  and 
heiresses  of  Aldred,  on  his  death  gave  the  land  to  the  archbishop  {ib, 
p.  271,  Marsh.  Lib.  copy).  On  the  situation  of  this  land,  see  a  note  in  the 
JbumalioT  1889,  p.  124. 

To  the  south  was  Themouer  {Terenure),  which,  with  Dromenach 
{Drimnagh)  separated  from  it  by  the  manor  and  parish  of  Crumlin,  was 
granted  to  Hugh  de  Bemevall.*  A  moiety  of  Kemynge  {Kimmage)  was 
included  in  Le  Bret's  grant ;  the  remainder  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Bernevales  (Plea  Roll,  134,  m.  17). 

South  of  Themouer  were  Milo  le  Bret's  lands  about  Rathfaman 
and  Tamelog  {Templeoge),  with  their  prolongation  called  Balyardour, 
extending  into  the  mountains,  near  Tibradan,  which  latter  belonged  to 
the  priory  of  Kilmainham. 

Between  Balyardour  and  the  lands  of  Dundrum  was  Balyoketh,  held 
at  first  by  Thomas  Flandrensis,  or  the  Fleming.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
given  by  John,  son  of  the  King,  to  Robert  de  Saint  Michael,"  who  was 
apparently  a  connexion  of  Thomas.  The  son  of  Robert  gave  the  lands 
to  St.  Mary's  Abbey.  It  became  afterwards  known  as  the  Grange  in 
the  March  or  Harold's  Grange  ("  Chart.  St.  Mary's  Abbey,"  p.  1 14).  On 
this  land  was  the  Church  of  Kilhunsin,  or  Ecclesia  Alba  (i^.,  p.  187), 
still  known  as  "Whitechurch.  Thomas  the  Fleming  received  also  from  the 
Earl  Richard,  Ardri  in  the  south  of  county  Kildare  ("  Song  of  Dermot," 
1.  3112),  and  a  castle  was  built  for  him  there  ("  Camb.,"  p.  291). 

Westward  was  Cruagh,  which  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Richard 
de  S.  Michael.^ 

Still  further  west  was  the  group  of  lands  already  described  as  given 
to  Walter  de  Rideleford.  These  lands  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn  from 
him;  a  mandate  in  1216  relates  to  an  exchange  with  him  for  his  land 
in  the  vale  of  Dublin  (Sweetman,  No.  679). 

Returning  to  Kilmainan — on  its  west  Drimnagh,  and  Ballyfermot,  or 
Ballythermot,  formed  part  of  the  grant  to  Hugh  de  Bemevall,  noticed 
under  Terenure. 

North-west,  Palmerstown  belonged  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  the 


» Sweetman,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  680,  726,  998,  1080,  1668,  2416. 

'  Antiq.  Roll,  No.  4.  There  is  a  facsimile  of  this  grant  in  **  Facsimiles  of  National 
M8S.  of  Ireland,''  Part  3,  Plate  II. 

'  **  Hist,  and  Mun.  Doc.,**  p.  639  (where  the  name  is  printed  *'  Crenach").  David 
de  8.  Michael  is  described  as  the  landlord.—**  Reg.  All  Hallows,**  p.  71. 

JOVB.  R.B.A.X.,  VOL.  IV.,  PT.  II.,  6tH  BBB.  N 
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Baptist,  outside  the  western,  or  New  Gate  of  Dublin.  This  house  was 
founded  soon  after  the  Norman  occupation  by  Ailred  the  Palmer. 
Palmerstown  was  therefore  no  doubt  his  property,  called  so  after  him, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  hospital. 

To  the  south-west  is  Rowlagh,  or  Rouolach,  which  was  given  by  King 
John  to  Jordan  the  Clerk.  Jordan's  daughter  Cecilia  gave  it  to  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  at  the  New  Oate.* 

Liuecan,  or  Lucan,  was  given  to  Alard  Fitz  William,  who  in  1203 
transferred  it  to  Wyrrys,  or  Werrick,  Peche  or  Pecchie,  who  paid  in 
Hampshire  40  marks  and  a  palfrey  for  the  royal  confirmation  of  the 
land  (Sweetman,  No.  192,  197).  Werris  de  Peche  married  the  daughter 
of  the  neighbouring  lord  of  Leixlip,  Stephen  de  Hereford  ("Reg.  S. 
Thom.,"  p.  103).  It  remained  in  the  family  of  Peche  until  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  John  de  Hansted  then  appears  as  lord 
of  Lucan  ('*  Justic.  Roll,"  34  Ed.  I.  m.  52). 

Coldreyn  {Cooldrxnagh,  west  of  Lucan),  with  Aderderg  (-4^^rf^),  and 
other  lands  were  granted  in  1207  to  Adam  de  Hereford,  who  was  also 
lord  of  Leixlip,  adjoining  in  county  Kildare  (Sweetman,  No.  341). 
Cooldrinagh  was  subsequently  held  by  Richard  Moton,  or  Mocon,  whose 
great-grandson  Angelus,  son  of  Philip  Moton,  had  a  suit  in  reference  to  it 
with  the  prior  of  St.  Wolstan's  (**  Plea  RoU/*  No.  15,  18  Ed.  I.  m.  11  d). 

This  last  group  of  lands  bordered  the  LifPey.  South  of  these  and 
westward  of  the  previously  named  lands,  about  half  the  country,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  mountain  district,  belonged  to  the  archbishop.  His 
possessions  here  centred  round  three  leading  manors,  Tallaght,  Clondalkin, 
and  Rathcoole,  with  Brittas  dependent,  and  a  minor  detached  group 
about  Kilsantan  in  the  upper  Dodder  valley.  All  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  archbishop  it  was  endeavoured  to  preserve  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown.  Large  grants  in  this  district  were  at  first  made  to  Mac- 
gillamocholmog,  and  to  De  Rideleford.  These,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  resumed  by  the  Crown  by  arrangement  with  the  grantees.  The 
royal  manors  here  formed  five  groups,  Newcastle,  Tasaggard  or 
Saggart,  Esker,  Crumlin,  and  0  Kelly. 

The  name  0  Kelly  I  have  met  only  on  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  apparently  a  survival  of  the  name  of  an 
Irish  tuath.  The  *'  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  contain  references  to 
Ui  Ceallaigh  Cualann  (see  especially  a.d.  713  and  915) ;  and  the 
** Topographical  Poems"  contain  the  name  0' Ceallaigh  as  a  chief  whom 
O'Donovan  (note  445)  places  in  N.W.  "Wicklow.  From  the  references  to 
the  manor  on  the  Pipe  Rolls,  it  seems  to  have  lain  south  of  Tallaght, 
along  the  northern  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  stretching  across  the  opening 
of  Glenasmole.  It  included  Killininny,  Ballycullen,  and  Kilmacheth 
(*'  Pipe  Rolls,"  Nos.  1  and  2). 

1  **  Justic.  Roll,"  34  Ed.  I.  m.  40  d.,  60;  **  Ploa  Roll,"  No.  68,  m.  9  <1. 
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A  name  in  this  district  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  thirtoewth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  is  Bothircolyn,  with  numerous  variant  forms, 
Borecoolin,  Borcolen,  &c.  It  eeems  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  present 
townland  of  Oldbawn,  as  an  entry  in  "  Liher  Niger  Alnn."  (tol.  179, 
orig.)  mentions  it  aa  the  northern  boundary  of  Kiltipper,  at  the  opening 
of  Glunasmole.  If  this  townland  durives  its  uamo  from  the  Bohei 
Cualann,  that  road  must  have  gone  south-westward  from  Dublin,  passing, 
perhaps,  through  Ballinascomey  Gap,  South  westward  of  Bothircoljn 
wits  the  Balymeliae  mentioned  as  given  to  De  Itideleford.  Sometimes 
it  ia  written  bo  as  to  point  to  the  form  Bolachmelise.  It  was,  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  proper  name  of  the  pa»s  now  called  BallbaHcorney  Gap 
(piirt  of  which  the  modern  townland  includes],  and  may  thus  point  to 
another  stage  on  the  road  which  gave  name  to  Bothircolyn,  and, 
perhaps,  also  Bohernabrcena,  and  Butterficld. 

The  holders  of  land  in  this  district  being  tenants  of  the  manors,  few 
particulars  of  them  appear  on  charter,  or  other  such  rolls  of  the  State. 
Many  of  the  townlands,  however,  presen-e  names  which  where  probably 
those  of  their  thirteenth- century  proprietors.  This  is  the  case  with 
Blundelstown,  whii^h  was  held  for  a  time  by  a  Norman  family  named 
Blundel,'  On  the  other  hand  Colmanatown  and  Colganstown,  notwith- 
stiinding  their  present  English  form  represent  Irish  names,  and  may, 
in  old  documents,  be  met  as  Balycolman  or  Balymakcoman,  and 
Balicolgon. 

One  small  group  in  the  centre  of  the  district  seems  to  have  been  held 
directly  of  the  crown — Kilbrido  and  the  Naungre  [Nangor).  In  1295 
Wm.  Comyn  re-ndered  service  for  them  (Swoetman,  No.  259).  In  1307 
they  were  held  by  Walter  do  Kcnley  from  Willinm  fitz  John  de  Galbariy 
al  their  full  value,  £20  yearly  ("  Justic.  Boll,"  35  Ed.  I.  m.  12). 

Eetuming  to  De  Kideieford's  lands  at  Brc — I  have  snid  that  the 
district  westward  from  Bray,  so  far  as  it  was  not  church  land,  had  bcin, 
under  the  name  of  the  Innil  of  the  sons  of  Thorkil.  given  to  Wulter  de 
Rideleford.  By  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  district  had 
been  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  throughout  that  century  is  constantly 
referred  to  under  its  Irish  name  of  Obrun  ( Ui  Brtuin).^ 

During  this  time  it  was,  asn  royal  manor,  committed  fromtime  to  time 
to  Geoffrey  de  TureviUe,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
and  others;  while  at  times,  as  in  1235  (see  p.  173),  the  Irish  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  paid  rent  directly  to  the  Exchequer.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  grants  were  made  of  several  portions  of  the  district. 
WQliam  le  Deveoeys,  who  secured  Thomcastle,  received  several  lands 
in   Obrun,  Ralph  lo  Marescal   obtained  Balym'corys   {Ballycarut)   the 

1  Ed.  n.  m.  41d. 

hie  "Cnlendar,"  haa  uiunlly  gloEsed  tliis  name,  without  any 

'     In  hii  fourth  volume  he  bns  frequently  omilted  tlie  nams 
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extreme  northern  limit  of  the  district ;  and  Wm.  Bumell  and  others  had 
grants ;'  among  these  was  Eustace  le  Poer,  whose  name  survives  in 
Powerscourt.  Early  in  the  following  century  the  inland  parts  of  the 
district  were  overrun  by  the  O'Tooles.  Their  occupation  seems  to  have 
been,  unlike  that  of  the  Normans,  quite  subversive  of  old  landmarks. 
When,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  again  see  into  the  district,  all  the  old 
names  had  disappeared  except  Powerscourt,  Glencree,  and  the  church 
name  of  Killegar. 

Killegar  is  probably  the  land  which  under  the  name  of  Killergir  was 
held  of  the  archbishop  by  Nicol.  Taf,  and  was  by  him,  in  1284,  exchanged 
with  the  Templars  for  Balibragan,  county  Louth  (**  Plea  R^ll,"  No.  16, 
m.  14).  A  fortunate  exchange  for  the  Taf  family,  as  the  district  was 
soon  afterwards  overrun  by  the  O'Tooles. 

South  of  Brea  was  Eathdoun,  the  seat  of  the  chief,  Macgillamocholmog, 
or  at  least  of  his  descendants.  Kilrotheri  {Kilruddery)y  the  northern 
part  of  his  lands,  Macgillamocholmog  gave  to  Eicard  de  Eelda  and  his  heirs 
subject  to  homage  and  service.  Ricard  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  abbey 
of  Thomas  Court,  subject  to  the  rights  of  his  lord,  which  were  sub- 
sequently given  to  the  abbey  by  Ralph  fitz  John.* 

Southward,  Delgin  {Delgany)  was  held  in  1241  from  the  archbishop, 
by  Henry  Prudum,  or  Prodhome  (**  Lib.  Nig.  Alan.,"  fol.  65). 

Further  south  was  the  district  of  Othee,  Otheth,  or  Othech,  retained 
by  the  crown  as  a  royal  manor.  This  name  seems  to  be  the  ''Eastern 
TJi  Teigh"  of  the  **  Topographical  Poems,"  placed  by  O^Donovan  inN.W. 
of  county  "Wicklow.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  the  form  Othe,  leading 
Mr.  Sweetman,  in  his  Calendar,  to  gloss  it  **  Howth,"  from  which  it  is 
far  distant.  It  included  the  country  round  Newcastle,  Co.  Wicklow, 
dominated  by  that  fortalice.  It  returned  the  considerable  rent  to  the 
Exchequer  of  £56  (Sweetman,  ii.,  p.  548).  In  1290  John  de  UflFord 
petitioned  for  a  grant  of  this  manor.  He  stated  that  the  Irish  inhabited 
it,  holding  of  the  king  at  2d,  an  acre.  He  urged  that  they  often  mis- 
applied and  retained  the  rent,  which  he  undertook  to  pay  if  he  Avere 
enfeoffed  of  the  land  {Ih.  iii.,  p.  313).  A  part  of  the  land  had  before 
this  been  given  to  William  Bumel. 

The  following  crown  receipts  from  the  district  dealt  with  in  this 
Paper,  appearing  in  the  account  of  the  sheriff  of  county  of  Dublin  on  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  19th  Hen.  III.  (1235),  wiU  help  to  explain  the  relation  of 
the  crown  to  the  country.     The  sheriff  returned  : — 

£36  12    4  of  the  farm  of  Esker  for  the  whole  year. 

4    0    0  of  LiBsenikelly. 

31     14  of  the  farm  of  Crumelin. 

4     0    0  of  the  rent  of  Stachgrum  {Stachgunild  elsewhere). 

» **  Cal.  Pat.  Rot.*'  p.  1,  Nos.  1  and  13 ;  and  "  Pipe  Roll,"  No.  19. 
'''Re^.  S.  Thorn.,''  pp.  150,  149,  179;  the  boundaries  between  these  lands  and 
those  returned  by  the  grantor  are  shown,  i^.  p.  4. 
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marks  of  Erachtomothan.* 
of  rKil]nynyen. 
of  Tacbsagard. 

of  the  farm  of  New  Castle  Mackynegan. 
of  the  rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Othee,  with  food  at  Christmas 

{eum  eibo  contra  Natale)^  and  with  increase  of  Talachfin, 

and  of  Othee. 
of  the  rent  of  Stachneneuyn,  with  the  mill  there, 
of  the  rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Obrun,  with  food  at  Christmas, 
of  the  rent  of  the  betaghs  of  Ockelly,  with  food  at  Christmas, 

and  with  increase  there,  and  with  Ballyoculan  and  Eyl- 

macheoth,  and  the  land  of  Hanion  Hobauelgan. 
of  Corcach. 

of  rent  of  Dalkeia,  for  a  hawk, 
of  rent  of  the  Manor  of  New  Castle  of  Leuan. 
of  the  mill. 

of  pleas  and  perquisites  there, 
of  com  sold  uiere. 

of  wool,  cheese,  sheep,  skins,  oxen,  hides  sold  there, 
of  the  pleas  and  nerquisites  of  the  manors,  except  those  of 

the  manor  of  Newcastle  Mackynegan,  of  wMch  Master 

Thomas  de  Crauill  should  answer. 

In  all  £409  yearly  from  the  district. 

New  Castle  Lyons,  it  here  appears,  was  at  this  time  the  only  Boyal 
manor  in  the  district  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  King.  Eskcr, 
Crumlin,  and  Saggart  were  rented  to  middlemen,  while  0  Thee,  0  Brun, 
and  0  Kelly  were  rented  from  the  Crown  by  the  Irish  occupiers. 

The  principal  grantees  held  their  lands  by  military,  or  knight  service, 
being  bound  to  furnish  one  armed  horseman  for  each  **  knight's  fee" 
held,  for  service  on  each  occasion  that  the  royal  forces  were  called  to  the 
field.  Before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  liability  had 
been  commuted  for  a  money  payment  of  40«.  for  each  knight's  fee.  The 
following  list  of  sums  levied  for  military  service  due  by  landholders  in 
this  district  is  from  the  Pipe  Roll,  1st  Ed.  I.  (1272). 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,     . .     40«.  for  one  service,  of  the  Coylach. 

Walter  de  Rydelysford,  . .     £4  for  two  services,  for  Bre. 

John,  son  of  Dermot,  . .     46«.  for  one  service,  and  the  service  of  one 

Serjeant  on  foot. 
Dundrum,  . .     40«.  for  one  service. 

Rathfeman,  . .     68«.  for  one  service  and  a-half,  and  the  fifth 

part  of  a  service. 
David  de  St.  Michael,  . .     60».  for  one  service  and  a-half  of  Bally- 

melyn. 
Stachlorgan,  . .     60».  for  one  service  and  a-half. 

Balygodman,  . .     b».  for  the  service  of  one  seijeant  on  foot. 

Douenachbroc,  . .     20«.  for  half  a  service. 

Kylbryde,  . .     6».  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Stephen  de  Hereford,  . .     20«.  for  half  a  service. 

Adam  de  £upe,  . .     6«.  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Laur.  BlundeU,  . .     6«.  for  the  service  of  one  serjeant  on  foot. 

Dromenath,  . .     40i.  for  one  service. 

Beside  these  there  were  some  lands  held  by  special  tenures.     The 


'  Timothan  or  Timon,  given  soon  aftei-wards  to  the  archbishop. 
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hawk  to  be  given  annually  by  the  owner  of  Dalkey  was  compounded  for 
by  the  payment  of  half  a  mark ;  John,  son  of  Dermot,  had  to  furnish  two 
otter  skins;  the  rent  for  Bonelach  was  1  lb.  of  pepper;  and  Will. 
Peche  owed  for  Lucan  a  tabour  and  four  pairs  of  furred  gloves.* 

In  distributing  the  lands  to  the  newcomers  it  is  evident  that  existing 
divisions  were  recognised  as  still  in  force.  Grants  were  made  simply 
naming  the  land  to  be  conferred,  generally  without  any  indication  of  its 
position  or  boundaries.  Clearly  the  people  were  still  on  the  spot  who 
knew  the  old  names,  and  understood  them  as  applied  to  definite  scopes  of 
land.  Boundaries  are  sometimes  stated  in  charters,  when  the  land  given 
Wfius  a  part  only  of  a  denomination.  Disputes  as  to  boundaries  arose 
at  times,  but  were  usually  amicably  arranged  by  reference  to  prescription. 
Thus  an  early  dispute  as  to  the  bounds  of  Glencullen  was  settled  **  sicut 
antiquitus  fuisse  in  tempore  Hibemiensium  "  ("  Chart.  S.  Mar.  Ab."  i., 
p.  388). 

The  grantees  of  lands  therefore  appear  not  in  the  character  of 
colonists  or  settlers,  who  had  to  clear  and  lay  out  the  lands  they  received, 
but  as  the  new  proprietors  of  lands  already  fully  settled  and  occupied, 
and  whose  occupants  continued  on  the  lands,  and  retained  their  memoiies 
and  traditions  with  respect  to  them.  The  nature  of  these  estates  may  be 
gathered  from  a  short  account  of  the  manor  of  Lucan  entered  on  the 
Pipe  Roll  for  2  Ed.  I.  (1274).  This  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
escheator  on  behalf  of  the  king  for  four  and  a-half  months  in  1273,  from 
the  feast  of  St.  Patrick  to  St.  Peter  ad  vincula.  The  total  receipts  in  this 
time  were  £9  11«.  lOd.  The  largest  item  was  the  rent  of  the  betaghs 
67«.  (besides  9«.  4d.  for  their  work),  com  of  the  demesne  land  50«.,  rents 
of  farmers  7«.  5J<;?.,  rents  of  free  tenants  6*.,  rent  of  burgages  (the  people 
of  the  town  of  Lucan)  23«.  6J^.,  receipts  fi'om  the  mill  17«.  9Jrf.,  profits 
of  court  3«.  4d. ;  then  the  small  items  of  meadow  ISrf.,  pasturage  lOd.^ 
prise  of  ale  2</.,  profits  of  garden  Ss.  Ad.,  of  dove  cot  Qd.^  curtillage  4(/. 

Beside  the  gi'antees  of  land,  and  free  tenants  of  the  yeoman  class, 
chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns,  an  important  element 
of  the  new  settlement  is  to  be  found  in  the  scattered  agricultural  towns 
of  English  yeomen  settlers  which  soon  sprang  up  through  the  country. 
I  hope  to  devote  at  some  future  time  a  paper  to  the  study  of  these 
towns. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  position  assumed  by  the  chief  of  the 
district  in  the  new  order  of  things.    I  find  no  indication  that  any  inferior 
hief  was  differently  treated  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 

In  former  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the  Society  *  1  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  land  under  the 

I  One  or  two  of  the  lands  mentioned  here  I  have  not  identified,  and  may  possibly 
not  be  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

^Journal,  1889,  pp.  31-41,  and  1890,  pp.  64-63;  "Account  Roll  of  Priory  of 
Holy  Trinity,"  pp.  xxi.-xxiv. 
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principal  landlord  in  this  district,  the  archbishop  ;  and  under  the 
proprietor,  perhaps  next  in  importance,  the  prior  of  Christ  Church.  The 
notices  that  exist  as  to  the  tenants  of  lay  owners  are  few  and  incidental. 
The  account  of  Lucan  Manor,  from  the  Pipe  Roll  above,  shows,  however, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  an  obviously  similar  condition  to  that  on  the  Church 
lands.  Other  incidental  notices  justify  us  in  concluding  that  this 
estate  was  typical  of  its  neighbours,  and  that  the  native  agricultural 
population  continued  after  the  Norman  settlement,  occupying  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  and  yielding  to  their  new  Norman  lords  services 
which  took  the  place  of  those  formerly  exacted  by  their  Irish  chief. 


{     176     ) 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  CORPORATION 
OF  ROSS,  COUNTY  WEXFORD.     (Pabt  III.) 

By  colonel  PHILIP  D.  VIGORS,  Fellow. 
(Continued  from  Vol,  II,  (\%^2),pag9  290.) 

1686.    MARCH  26. 
£36  to  be  applotted,  of  which  £3  was  charged  for  a  "  Ducking  Stoole." 

APRIL  9. 

Thomas  Hewetson,  Esq.,  Captain  of  Dragoons,  sworn  burgess  and  freeman  in  the 
room  of  George  Butler,  Esq.,  deceased. 

1686.    JULY  9. 
Phil  Gamy,  Broguemaker,  sworn  and  admitted  free  of  potwallering  and  his  trade. 

JULY  29. 
Robert  Dojme,  Esq.,  swome  a  Burgess. 

1686.    SEPTEMBER  2. 

Robert  Coleman,  Sarge  weaver,  sworn  Potwaller,  and  admitted  free  of  the 
weavers. 

1686.     SEPTEMBER  16. 

Owen  M'Daniell  sworn  Potwaller,  and  free  of  the  shoemakers. 
Ephraim  Hewett,  do.  and  free  of  the  carpenters. 

Thomas  Willoby,  do.  do. 

1686.     OCTOBER  29. 

"Agreed  that  y«  best  endeavours  be  used  by  y«  Towne  against  Cap"  Iford's  next 
coming  to  Towne  to  take  a  private  lodging  for  him.  Alsoe  agreed  to  present  the 
f^  Cap"  Math.  Iford  with  his  freedom  in  a  silver  box.**  "Whereas  the  said  Cap" 
has  propounded  for  ev<7  of  the  Dragoons  &  men  in  his  troop  per  week  three  shillings 
&  .  .  .  pence  whereof  2*  for  diet  &  washing  &  14ef.  for  hay  and  stable  &  in  regard  y 
Towne  have  a  greater  ...  of  benefit  and  advantage  by  y«  8<*  Cap"  &  his  troope  being 
here :  hee  having  an  estate  near  y«  Towne." 

1686.     SEP.  3  &  NOV.  6. 
John  Winkworth,  Esq.,  Nath.  Steevens,  etc. 

"  Wee  psent  y^  y«  murage  of  ye  Gates  shall  be  taken  as  it  is  mentioned  in  y  old 
Book  fol.  100  explained  as  folio weth  : 

Out  of  every  horse  loade  of  turf  e  brought  into  y«  gates 

one  tune  no  more. 
Out  of  every  horse  loade  of  firewood  one  stick  of  y* 

midle  size  &  no  more, 
ffor  every  live  cow,  Ox,  Bullock,  Heifer,  brought  to 

be  sold  or  slaughtered  to  y«  market  &  being  so 

sould  or  slaughtered,         ....  iij^ 

for  every  sheep  alive  or  dead  to  be  sould  in  y«  Market,  = 

for  every  goate,  .....«= 

for  every  calfe,  .  $  . 

for  every  Hog  or  Porke  val.  6,  ...  1 

all  under  y^  value,  .  .  =  ob 

for  every  fresh  hide,    .....  1 
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t 
for  every  piece  of  frisse  vallued  6  so  rateably  more  or  less,    1 
for  every  sett  or  Shag  Rugg,  ...  ij<i 

for  every  gallon  of  honey  containing  2  pottles  psent  measure,  =  ob 
for  every  stone  of  Tallow,        .  .  .  =  ob 

for  every  stone  of  flocks,  .  .  .  =  ob 

for  evei-y  stone  of  wool,  ....  1 

for  every  stone  of  feathers,       .  .  =  ob 

for  every  horse  sonld  of  five  pounds  vallue, 
for  every  Garron, 
for  every  horse  loade  of  coles, 
for  every  horse  loade  of  ground  Bark  in  a  truckle 
for  every  horse  loade  of  Bark  iin ground  in  a  truckle,  1 

for  every  slide  carr  loade  of  Bark,       ...  ob 

for  all  other  goods  not  formerly  rated  4<*  out  of  every 

Pound  vuUue,        .....  iiijd 

2.  Wee  psent  y*  y«  soveraigne  shall  have  y«  choice  fish  or  strap  out  of  every 
forreyners  boate  that  brings  fish  taken  at  sea  to  be  sould  w^i'out  paying  for  it. 


yjd 

"  'A 

1 

1  ob 


for  every  horse  load  of  tymber,  lathes,  boords,  oares, 
barrell  staves,  hoopes,  &  pannells,  ij<^.,  or  one  out 
of  every  dozen  at  y«  owner's  choice, 

for  every  pott  of  Butter, 

for  every  Tub  or  Cask  of  Butter, 

for  every  fleeck  of  Bacon, 

for  every  Meash  of  Herrings, 


ijd 
=  ob 
1 

ob 


for  every  horse  load  of  goods  not  formerly  rated,         .  iij** 

3.  Wee  psent  v*  y«  toll  of  y«  before  (41)  was  one  pottle  out  of  every  barrell  of 
Come  &  Graine  which  m  ee  think  fitt  to  be  continued  still  &  so  rateable  more  or  lesse. 

4    We  psent  y*  y*  duties  for  standing  in  y*'  market  shall  be  taken  as  followeth  : — 

for  every  stranger  standing  in  y*  market  every  Market 

day,  ......  iij<i 

for  everyone  living  w^^'in  y*  towne  not  free  of  pot- 
walling,    ......  1 

5.  Wee  psent  that  noe  rumps  or  leggs  shall  be  taken. 

6.  Wee  psent  y*  y«  necks  of  y*  beeves  shall  be  given  to  y*  poor  of  y*  parish. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Wee  psent  that  there  is  a  Market  house  much  wanting  in  this  Towne  &  y*  y« 
Soveraigne  Burgesses  &  y'  s^  six  psons  do  consider  a  speedy  way  of  building 
o^e  &  of  y^  place  where  it  shall  be  built  &  w^  money  will  build  y^  same  &  how 
y*  money  shall  be  raised. 

•  •  •  .  .  •  . 

We  psent  y*  y«  antient  duty  of  y*  feny  of  Ross  was  one  halfpenny  for  every  man  or 
woman,  one  penny  for  every  horse,  cow,  or  bullock,  one  farthing  for  every 
slieep  or  goat,  for  every  stone  of  wool!  one  farthing,  for  every  barrell  of 
com  one  halfpenny.  Wee  psent  y*  y*  fenyman  shall  take  no  more  for  y* 
future. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

We  psent  y*  every  Soveraigne  shall  have  forty  pounds  per  ann.  Sallary  out  of  y* 

Towne  Revenue  &  paid  by  y*  Trer  or  Bayliffe  Receevir. 

Wee  psent  y*  all  freemen  y*  live  not  in  Towne  &  pay  not  scott  and  lott  shall  pay 
morrage  of  ye  gates  and  key  customes  as  forreigners  except  those  of  Waterford 
y*  give  y*  like  freedom  to  Ross  &  excepting  y*  attumeyes  of  y*  Court. 

Wee  psent  y*  no  goods  of  Dwellers  abroad  be  admitted  to  lodge  on  y«  Keyes  of  Ro^s 
passing  forty  eight  hours  unless  it  be  when  they  are  just  loading  it  aboard  shipp 
or  discharging  it  upon  forfeiture  of  one  half  penny  every  barrell  of  beefe,  one 
farthing  for  every  cask  of  butter  and  all  other  goods  Zd.  p  tunn  p  diem  & 
freeman  inhabit  in  halfe  y*  vallue  &  double  y*  time. 

Wee  psent  y*  y*  new  Key  be  paved  &  kept  cleare  from  saw  pitts  by  y*  care  of  y' 
Soveraigne. 

Wee  psent  y*  every  inhabitant  having  title  by  byrth,  marriage  or  service  y*  shall  be 
made  free  of  y*  guild  shall  pay  13«.  4d.  (viz.)  2«.  6d.  to  y*  Towne  Gierke,  lOd, 
to  y«  Sergt  at  Mace  &  10».  to  ye  Corporatoif  Revenue  &  noe  more. 
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Wee  psent  y^  all  proclamatt^,  bonds  8c  other  papers  and  writings  relating  to  y*^ 
Corporatdh  be  put  into  y*  Common  chest  (&  not  left  in  y«  Suveraign*  hands) 
and  that  there  be  three  locks  to  y*  s<^  chest  y«  Key  of  one  to  remain  with  y* 
Sov«n  another  w***  y«  Capitall  Burgessefor  ye  Burgesses  &  y«  other  w**»  y«  Town 
Clk. 

Wee  psent  y*  y*  Antient  Markett  place  for  selling  &  buying  of  Cattle  in  y*  s<*  Towne 
was  y*  plain  in  y**  Markett  street  westward  of  Boone  hall  w^^  wee  psent  to  bo 
y«  markett  place  for  y«  s**  cattle  for  y*^  future. 

Wee  psent  y*  y  Towne  Revenue  be  reced  by  a  T&er  or  the  Bayliffe  Receovir  for 

ye  time  being  as  the  Soveraigne  8c  Burgesses  shall  think  fit. 
Wee  psent  y*  y«  Governm'  of  Jesus   or  S*  Saviours  Hospitall  was  antiently  by  a 

Master  at  y*  appointment  of  y«  Sou'*^  &  Burgesses. 
Wee  find  y*"  custome  was  y^  where  y^  hide  &  tallow  mentioned  in  murage  of  y* 

gates  was  not  found  y*  y«  carkage  was  to  pay  two  j)ence. 
Wee  psent  y*  there  shall  be   a  Lord  of  Cogg  as  antiently  in   y«  s**  Towne   and 

y^  a  Lord  of  Cogg  shall  bo  appointed  this  yeure  according  to  y«  antient 

Custome. 
Wee  psent  y*  every  horse  load  of  goods  y*  will  be  brought  into  y*  libties  to  bo  sould 

shall  pay  murrage  of  y*  gates. 
Wee  psent  that  thei-e  are  both  posts  &  rings  wanting  upon  y«  old  &  new  key  &  y^ 

noe  ships  shall  put  any  ropes  or  moreings  a  cross  y^  key  ot  Commucaton  &  y^  y* 

Sou™  shall  cause  y*  s*  posts  &  rings  to  be  put  up. 
Wee  psent  y'  y«  Baylifles  of  y«  s**  Towne  &  y«  officers  &  attumeys  of  y«  Bayliifes 

Court  shall  take  but  half  y*  fees  taken  by  the  table  of  Ices  in  y«  Sou"^*  Court. 

All  which  wee  submitt  to  be  confirmed  according  to  law  &  }*  antient  custome  of 
y*  said  corporaton. 

Returned  the  6th  Nov.  1686. 

Rich.  Butler,  Henry  Napper,  John  Winckworth,  Nath.  Steevens,  Samuell  Pitt, 
Natt.  Quame,  Patt  White,  Henry  White,  John  Barnes,  Peter  Ruth,  Amb.  Novell, 
Nich.  II ealy,  George  Auber,  Gregoiy  Ff rench,  Tho.  Tonge,  Amb.  Sutton,  Martus 
Browne,  Robt.  Devercux,  John  £lly,  Samuell  Bctt. 

Petition  of  Mrs.  Whitson  being  auncient  &  the  relict  of  a  Burgess  &  Sov^  of  the 
Towne. 

1C8C.     MARCH  11. 

**  '1  hat  whereas  the  late  going  Judge  of  Abdze  Judge  Nujjeni  at  his  going  thro  this 
Towne  &  being  one  of  the  Privy  Councell  did  wgnitie  y^  it  was  his  Maties  pleature 
to  issue  his  wiiits  of  Quo  Wananio  to  Corporatons  in  this  Kingdome  &  therelore 
desired  of  the  s^  Sou'°*^  and  Burgesses  to  know  m *  tbev  would  doe  concerning  their 
charter.  Whether  they  were  willing  to  surrender  rather  than  stand  it  out  that  he 
might  give  account  thereof  to  his  Exc^  y«  L«*  Deputy  &  withal  was  pleased  to  advise  y* 
he  thought  it  Mould  be  more  advantageous  to  y*  Corporaton  to  make  a  free  surrender 
than  otherwise,  and  y*  such  surrender  should  be  nothing  prejudicial  to  leasses  grants 
lessees  &  tenants  of  y*  Corporaton  such  being  provided  for  by  y^  government  to  be 
p  .  .  .  &  confirmed  espttially  ^vhere  sunenders  were  made.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by 
the  s^  Sou™  &  Burg*"  to  put  the  question  i)articularly  to  all  there  whetlier  they  were 
willing  to  surrender  their  charter  &  the  same  being  so  putt  it  was  expressly  declared 
one  by  one  that  they  were  willing  to  said  surrender  of  their  charter  to  iiis  Maties  use 
&  alsoo  thereupon  ordered  by  y*  8<*  Sou™  &  Burg*"  to  assemble  tlic  freemen  in  tho 
Theolsell  of  the  said  Towne  this  day  seaven  night  to  take  their  votes  in  the  same  &  that 
the  s<*  Recorder  doe  now  at  his  going  to  Kilkenny  Assizes  signifie  to  his  L<^ship  sol- 
much." 

Present  at  said  Assembly : — Nath.  Quame,  Esq.,  Sov"  ;  Robert  Doyne,  Etq., 
Recorder;  Theodore  Wilkins,  C.B. ;  John  Winkworth;  Nath.  Steevens;  Sam^  Pitt ; 
Henry  Napper;  Patrick  Lambert,  Esq.;  Edward  Smith;  William  Williams;  Thos. 
Hide ;  Jolm  Elly ;  Tho.  Craford ;  Patr.  White ;  Burgesses. 

Assembly,  25  Mahcu,  1687. 

(In  the  Tholsel,  by  Nath.  Quame,  Sov**.,  etc.,  etc.) 

**  Mem.  that  it  was  then  unanimously  agreM  upon  by  the  said  Sov™  Burg"  & 
freemen  in  a  Comon  Hall  assembled  according  to  the  last  Act  of  Assembly  held  11^*^ 
March,  nemine  contradicente  to  make  a  suirender'to  his  Matie  of  y*  Charters." 

Address  to  the  Earl  of  Tirconnell,  L.L. 


it 
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1687.     MAY  20. 

**  Caesar  Colclough  Gen.  Coll'  of  Kilkenny  &  having  a  title  to  freedom  by  his 
roaniage  to  M™.  Tooey  a  Burgesses  daughter  &  in  regard  of  his  capacity  to  do  for  y« 
interest  of  the  Towne  be  presented  with  his  freedom  gratis.'*     Sworn. 

AUG.  18. 

The  Hon.  James  Nugent,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
be  presented  with  his  freedom  &  Burgessship  in  a  silver  box  value  twenty  shillings  cr 
thereabouts. 

Ordered  '*  that  Mr.  Wellman  &  those  complaining  for  hard  taxes  be  one  of  y  next 
Jury  of  tax  after  such  hardships  in  order  to  prevailc  fory*  Remedies  there." 

1683. 
Rent  Roll  of  the  Corporation  for  1683  [p.  274]. 

1687.     OCT.  21. 

Ambrose  Sutton  elected  by  a  majority  to  be  the  New  Town  Clerk  under  the  in- 
tended New  Charter,  the  defeated  candidate  was  James  Butler. 

DEC.  21. 

Ordered  that  lodgings  be  provided  for  Lieut.  Oneale  &  Comet  Mik  Bagott  ol  the 
Dragoons. 

1687.     FEB.  13. 

Agreed  that  all  y*  Burgesses  with  the  Townsmen  &  Inhits  doe  meet  y  new  Charter 
at  y*  bounds  of  y*  Libties  in  as  splendid  manner  as  may  be  at  his  coming  from 
Dublin. 

1687.    MARCH  9. 

"William  Costally,  Sergeant  at  mace. 
Nathaniel  Steevens,  sworn  Deputy  Mayor. 

Petition  of  Henry  Long  of  Londonderrj'. 

"That  your  Pet'  hath  occasion  to  trade  to  Biistol  whereof  the  freemen  of  this 
Corporation  are  free  and  therefore  is  desirous  to  come  free  of  this  Corporation  and  to 
pay  a  guinea  to  the  Corporation  for  the  same  not  intending  to  make  use  of  his  freedome 
in  this  Towne  until  he  shall  come  to  reside  here.*'     May  it  therefore,  &c. 

Ordered  "  that  when  the  Pet'  comes  with  his  family  to  reside  in  the  Towne  he  shall 
be  admitted  free  upon  such  terms  as  he  &  the  Corporation  shall  agree  upon." 

1687.     March  13. 

Mem'*""  that  upon  the  12*'*  day  of  March  in  the  vear  of  our  Lord  God  1687,  and  in 
the  i^^  year  of  the  raign  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  James  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  England,  Scotland,  Ifrance  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c., 
Patrick  White,  Esq.,  Mayor,  Luke  Dormer,  Esq.,  Recorder,  Thomas  Crawford,  Esq., 
David  Wadding,  Merch*,  Burgesses,  Quartermaster  George  Deunee,  M'  Marcus 
Browne,  one  of  the  Constables  of  the  Staple,  M'  Joseph  Hooper,  M'  John  Ely,  M' 
William  Rafter,  M'  Michael  Smith,  W*"  Costally,  Sewj^-at-Mace,  went  by  land  to  the 
Tower  of  Rossa*  Tower  of  Hooke  to  claim  the  Corporaton  right  to  the  said  Tower, 
and  seven  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  said  Town  of  New  Rosse,  but  did  not  disturb 
any  mans  possession  and  went  up  a  long  to  the  lump  on  top  of  the  said  Tower.  The 
mace  bearer  with  his  mace  and  the  Mayor  with  his  Rodd  and  declared  to  the  people 
thereabouts  the  intention  of  their  coming  and  that  within  half  an  hour  after  Patrick 
Lambert,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Burgesses  and  David  Sutton,  Deputy  Towne  Gierke 
accompanied  with  M'  Thomas  Luftus  son  &  heire  of  Sir  Nicholas  Loftus  mett  with  the 
said  Mayor  and  his  company  within  half  a  mile  to  the  said  Tower.  And  Thomas 
White  water  bayliffe  with  his  mace  Thomas  Butler  &  Patrick  Doyle  bayliffes,  Thomas 
Cheevers,  Pylott,  Thomas  Cahell,  Laughlin  Cabell,  W"  Hartwell,  James  M*Shane, 
Nicholas  Hay,  John  Ffenix  d  .  .  .  wait  by  water  with  collours  flying  along  to  Redmonds 
Hall  to  proclaim  theire  right  and  priviledge  of  the  Corporaton  to  the  river  from 
Knisteage  to  the  said  Tower. 
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Sweat-house,  near  Eglish,  County  Tyrone. — About  one  mile  from 
Eglish  and  five  from  Dungannon,  on  the  farm  of  a  man  named  M*Mullin, 
there  is  an  exceedingly  well-preserved  Irish  sweat-house.  It  is  situated 
in  a  comer  of  a  small  field  where  a  stream  of  water  and  a  high  ditch 
meet  to  form  an  acute  angle.  The  sweat-house  is  close  to  and  partly 
within  the  ditch,  from  which,  at  first,  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  as 
both  are  covered  with  grass  and  brambles.  The  building  is  circular, 
but  while  the  diameter  from  the  door  to  the  opposite  wall  is  4  feet 
6  inches,  another  diameter,  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  is  5  feet 
1  inch.  The  walls,  5  feet  high,  are  built  of  dry  stones.  They  are  per- 
pendicular till  the  last  course,  which  is  projected  inwards  about  3  inches. 
The  roof  is  formed  by  placing  three  long  flag-shaped  stones  from  wall  to 
wall  at  right  angles  to  the  greater  diameter,  each  about  9  inches  from  the 
other.  The  intervening  spaces  are  filled  up  with  smaller  stones,  except 
that,  in  one  place,  there  is  a  triangular  opening,  13  inches  by  9  inches, 
for  a  flue.  At  this  place  the  roof  is  5  feet  5  inches  high.  The  doorway 
is  formed  by  one  horizontal  and  two  upright  stones,  which  are  splayed  a 
little  towards  the  outside.  The  inside  and  narrower  dimensions  of  the 
opening  are : — "Width  at  top,  1  foot  7  inches;  at  bottom,  1  foot  Scinches; 
height,  2  feet  2  inches.  The  width  outside  is  4  inches  more  than  inside. 
Some  parts  of  the  roof  inside  are  still  covered  with  soot. 

I  have  been  informed  by  parties  who  saw  the  bath  used,  that  the 
sweat-house  is  first  thoroughly  heated  by  a  turf  fire.  The  fire  is  then 
removed,  and  a  large  sod  or  "  scrah,'*  as  it  is  called,  placed  on  the  floor 
in  order  that  the  patient  may  not  run  the  risk  of  burning  his  feet.  He 
then  undresses  and  creeps  in  on  all  fours,  and  the  attendant  holds  a  cloth 
before  the  entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold  air.  After  the  patient 
has  been  thoroughly  sweated,  he  comes  out  and  jumps  into  a  pool  of 
water  formed  by  damming  up  the  neighbouring  stream.  Then  he  is 
rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  dressed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  prevent 
him  catching  cold.  Generally  more  than  one  used  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  as  there  was  a  superstitious  feeliug  against  getting  sweated  alone. 
This  Iiish  bath  is  supposed  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  rheumatic  pains. — 
W.  T.  Latimer,  B.A.  

Bathmichael,  Co.  Dublin. — I  was  shocked  to  find  that  this  picturesque 
old  site  has  been  recently  "  adorned  "  with  one  of  those  lofty  coped  walls 
dear  to  local  authorities  and  hateful  to  all  civilised  men.  Bad  as  is  the 
permanent  eyesore  of  such  a  structure,  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  arch- 
eology that  two  of  the  fragments  of  carved  stone  with  fish  bone  markings 
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have  been  removed  from  the  graveyard  and  built  into  the  wall  to  form 
steps  where  the  pattern  will  soon  vanish.  The  broken  font  or  huUaun, 
sunk  in  the  ground  near  the  gate,  has  been  dug  up,  and  I  could  find  no 
trace  of  it  anywhere. 

As  Kathmichael  is  vested  as  a  national  monument  some  steps  could  be 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Works ;  at  any  rate,  to  remove  the  stones  from  the 
position  of  certain  destruction  to  which  the  enlightened  action  of  the 
authorities  exposes  them  at  present. — Thomas  J.  Westeopp,  Fellow, 


Eeport  of  Hon.  Secretary  for  Co.  Limerick — I  have  little  to  report 
except  as  to  the  ancient  buildings  at  A  dare,  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  Augustinian  abbey,  the  church  of  which  is  now  the  parish 
church  of  Adare,  has  been  for  many  years  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  in 
consequence  of  flooding.  The  works  necessary  to  remedy  this,  though 
not  yet  quite  finished,  have  already  had  a  most  satisfactory  effect,  and 
wiU,  when  perfected,  I  think  effectually  prevent  the  flooding  of  the 
church.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  as  I  really  feared  that,  if  matters  were 
much  longer  left  as  they  were,  the  foundations  would  be  permanently 
injured,  and  the  stability  of  such  an  old  and  heavy  building  seriously 
endangered . 

I  have  also  to  thank  the  Rev.  L.  H.  O'Brien,  who  is  a  member  of  our 
Society,  for  having  got  the  ivy  on  the  church  cut  back  much  farther  than 
had  formerly  been  done,  which  is  a  very  great  improvement,  as  the  very 
finely  sculptured  cornice  at  the  south  side  of  the  aisle,  which  was  so 
entirely  covered  that  few,  even  of  the  congregation,  knew  of  its  existence, 
is  now  exposed  to  view. 

I  send  two  photographs  of  the  church  from  the  south-west,  one  taken 
since  the  ivy  was  last  cut,  and  the  other  shortly  after  it  was  cut 
before,  which  show  the  great  difference.  I  also  send  proof-slips  of 
photographs  of  the  cornice,  the  battlement  over  which  is  modem, 
showing  the  sculptures,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  are  early  fifteenth- 
century  work.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  an  opinion 
on  them,  as  they  were  entirely  covered  on  the  occasions  of  the  two 
excursions  of  our  Society,  and  they  are  not  noticed  in  any  description  I 
have  seen  of  the  building. 

The  sculptures  consist  of  bosses  in  the  hollow  moulding,  and  represent 
alternately  conventional  foliage  or  floral  designs  and  animals,  except  the 
one  next  the  south-west  angle,  over  the  modem  porch,  which  is  a 
remarkably  well-cut  human  head,  with  a  moustache  and  short  curly 
beard,  and  having  a  twisted  fillet  round  the  forehead,  just  such  as  is 
seen  on  the  helmet  in  heraldic  sculptures.  Proceeding  towards  the  east 
the  next  alternate  boss  is  a  boar  lying  down,  ducally  gorged  and  chained 
with  a  square-linked  chain.  The  tusks,  snout,  and  hoofs  are  plainly 
those  of  a  boar,  but  the  tail  is  rather  unusual.  It  is  twisted  in  between 
the  legs,  up  the  flank)  and  over  the  back,  and  has  a  foliated  termination. 
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The  next  animal,  also  lying  down,  I  am  not  sure  of.  It  is  quite  perfect 
and  well  cut.  Some  have  thought  it  a  hull,  hut  I  cannot  make  out 
horns,  and  its  feet  look  rather  to  have  claws  than  hoofs.  It  may  he  a 
wolf.  The  tail  is  a  "hrush,"  and  the  fore  part  has  curly  hair.  The 
second  next  hoss  has  unfortunately  heen  removed  to  make  way  for  a 
down-pipe,  unless  there  may  have  heen  originally  a  gargoyle  there.  The 
next  animal  may  he  shortly  descrihed  as  a  lion  cou  chant,  guardant, 
crowned.  The  second  next  hoss  is  an  eagle  ducally  gorged.  It  is  not  the 
heraldic  spread-eagle,  hut  a  spirited  representation  of  the  hird  in  a  natural 
attitude.  The  next  hoss  to  this  is  a  regular  heraldic  ten-leaved  rose,  seeded ; 
and  the  last,  next  the  south-east  angle,  is  foliage,  hreaking  the  succession 
of  alternate  animals.  There  are  four  more  hosses  in  the  cornice  which 
runs  across  both  gables,  one  on  each  side  of  the  windows  in  east  and 
west  ends,  which  all  consist  of  foliage.  This  cornice  is,  as  I  said  before, 
quite  perfect,  and  beautifully  sculptured,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from 
the  photographs,  which  are  so  distinct  as  to  bear  a  magnifying  glass,  and, 
in  fact,  I  could  see  details  in  them  with  one  quite  as  well  as  I  could  in 
the  originals  with  a  binocular. 

This  and  all  the  photos  which  I  send  have  been  done  by  Mr.  D.  Collins, 
a  working  mason  in  Adare.  He  took  the  greatest  possible  pains  in  doing 
this  cornice  for  me,  having  watched  the  light  so  as  to  show  the  details  of 
the  sculptures  clear  from  the  shadow  of  the  cornice.  This  he  could  not 
do  well  when  first  the  ivy  was  removed,  as  the  sun  was  then  too  far 
west  before  it  was  low  enough.  However,  by  patient  waiting  and 
watching,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  photograph  of  which,  for 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  detail,  I  think  any  one  may  be  proud. 

I  also  send  a  photograph  of  the  entrance  to  the  gate  tower  of  the 
court  of  the  abbey,  which  shows  the  arms  of  both  the  Kildare  and 
Desmond  branches  of  the  Geraldines.  Until  the  ivy  was  cut  and  cleared 
from  those  escutcheons  the  whole  thing  was  nothing  but  a  big  ivy  bush. 
The  photograph  is  a  remarkably  clear  one,  and  the  original  stone  sockets 
in  which  the  tops  of  the  heel-posts  of  the  gates  of  the  inner  arch  of  the 
tower  turned,  can  be  seen  quite  distinctly,  though  in  very  great  shade. 
Mr.  Collins  also  took  great  pains  with  this,  in  getting  the  light  at  just 
such  an  angle  as  would  most  distinctly  show  the  ermine  field  of  the 
Desmond  arms ;  and  so  successful  was  he  that  it  also  shows  distinctly  the 
adhering  rootlets  of  the  removed  ivy. 

I  think  this  gateway  is  now  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  building. 
The  arms,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  show  that  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of 
Eildare,  and  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Desmond, 
were  benefactors  of  this  abbey,  as  they  were  of  the  Franciscan  friary, 
and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  aisle  was  added  in  their  time. 

The  sculptures  which  I  have  described,  and  the  windows,  especially 
the  west  window,  shown  in  the  photographs,  point  to  the  fifteenth 
century  as  their  date. 
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I  may  mention  there  is  an  interior  cornice,  corresponding  to  the  ex- 
terior one,  but  smaller,  but  from  want  of  light  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  a  photograph,  or  even  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  exact  subjects  of 
the  bosses  on  it.  The  mterior  moulding  of  the  east  window  is  supported 
by  two  angels,  carved  in  relief  on  the  splay  at  the  springing  of  the  arch. 
The  hard,  grey,  un stratified  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood  is  used 
throughout. 

I  would  wish  much  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  good  authority  as  to 
the  probable  date  of  this  aisle,  as  I  think  it  must  be  over  a  century  later 
than  that  given  for  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  viz.  1317. 

The  Trinitarian  priory,  now  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was  in  even 
a  worse  state  from  ivy.  The  massive  tower,  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
original  building  left,  was  dreadfully  disfigured  by  it,  the  beautiful  and 
very  characteristic  battlements  were  not  only  entirely  covered  up  and 
concealed  from  view,  but  were  in  considerable  danger.  They  are  very 
lofty,  and  only  10  inches  thick,  and  were  not  only  entirely  covered 
with  ivy,  but  had  great  bushes  of  it  growing  far  over  their  tops,  which, 
if  caught  by  the  wind  in  a  storm,  would  be  very  likely  to  bring  them 
down.  The  entire  south  front  of  the  tower,  and  most  of  the  east  side, 
were  covered  with  ivy,  projecting  2  or  3  feet  from  the  walls,  and 
entirely  concealing  all  the  lights. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Flunagan,  p.p.,  in  the  kindest  possible  way,  immediately, 
on  my  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject,  asked  me  to  point  out  what  I 
wished  to  have  done,  and  took  very  great  pains  and  trouble  to  get  it 
done,  a  man  having  to  be  let  down  in  a  chair  from  the  top  to  remove  the 
ivy  down  to  the  spring  of  the  battlements,  which  now  throw  out  clearly 
against  the  sky  their  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  outlines,  so  sinular 
to  those  of  Jerpoint. 

I  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  photographs  of  this  also,  showing  it  before 
and  after  the  cutting  of  the  ivy,  but  Mr.  Collins  has  been  very  busy  for 
some  time  back,  and  is  now  unwell,  so  I  fear  I  must  send  this  report  in 
without  them. 

It  would  be  a  great  matter  if  all  those  having  the  ownership  or  care 
of  ancient  buildings  would  act  in  the  same  enlightened  manner  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Flanagan,  and  keep  the  growth  of  ivy  under  proper 
restraint.  Influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  them  by  members  of 
our  Society,  and  they  should  be  supported  in  their  action.  Both  the 
above-named  gentlemen  assured  me  that  they  had  been  blamed — one 
used  the  expression  *'  ahtued^^ — for  removing  the  ivy. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  Franciscan  friary  in  the  demesne,  but 
that  it  is,  by  Lord  Dunraven's  orders,  as  carefully  looked  after  as  usual. 
Any  little  bit  of  pointing  required,  or  securing  loose  stones,  is  done 
immediately  on  its  necessity  being  perceived. 

I  would  now  venture  to  suggest  that  the  R.S.A.I.  should  use  its 
influence  to  get  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  make  accurate  enlarged  plans  of 
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all  ancient  buildings  as  they  come  to  them.  Such  plans  would  be  a 
very  valuable  record.  There  are  great  numbers  of  most  interesting 
buildings  of  which  no  ground  plans  have  ever  been  made. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  work  connected  with  the  drainage 
of  the  site  of  the  Augustinian  Abbey  has  been  completed.  It  has  been 
done  entirely  by  Lord  Dunraven's  agent,  Mr.  P.  Fitz  Gerald,  who 
carried  out  everything  suggested  by  me  as  necessary.  He  has  acted  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner  throughout  the  entire  of  the  past  winter, 
and  from  the  thorough  and  substantial  manner  in  which  everything 
has  been  done,  it  is  likely  to  continue  effective  for  very  many  years 
to  come.  —  George  J.  Hewson,  Fellow,  Local  Hon.  Secretary  for  Co, 
Limerich. 


Hr.  Hao  Eitohie's  Notes  on  the  word  <  Sidh/ — I  have  read  with 
interest  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie's  notes  on  the  word  ndh.  As  the  writer  of  the 
notice  of  Silva  Oadelica  referred  to,  I  hasten  to  admit  that  the  passage 
to  which  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie  takes  exception  errs  by  over-statement.  The 
references  to  the  ndh%,  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  afford  abundant 
evidence  in  support  of  Mr.  O'Beime  Crowe's  view,  that  the  word 
signified  a  burial-place.  But  when  so  writing,  I  no  doubt  read  into  the 
passages  in  Silva  Oadelica  opinions  formed  on  other  grounds.  My  notice 
of  that  important  work  did  not  aim  at  beings  a  critical  review,  but  merely 
an  advertisement  of  the  matters  of  archseological  interest  to  be  found  in 
its  pages.  I  etill  think  that  the  accounts  given  therein  of  the  8idh%  are 
more  conformable  to  Professor  Rhys'  view  that  the  sidh  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  entrance  to  the  under-world — Hades — rather  than  to  Mr. 
Mac  Ritchie's  mound-dwelling  theory.  Existence  in  the  sidh  is  shadowy, 
phantom-like,  and  removed  from  every-day  life.  This,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Mac  Ritchie's  reading  of  the  story,  is,  I  think,  strongly  marked 
in  the  story  of  skdh  of  Aedh  at  Assaroe.  Derg  has  gone  to  live 
with  his  mother's  people,  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  in  the  sidh.  He 
speaks  of  the  Fianna  as  past  away,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Caeilte  himself  has  survived  the  Fianna,  having  lived  past  his  time  in  a 
skdh.  Caeilte  questions  Derg:  *'  *  And  how  goes  thy  life  with  thy  mother's 
people :  the  Tuatha  d6  Danann  in  sidh  Aedha  ? '  The  young  man 
answered :  *  Whether  of  meat  or  raiment  no  item  is  wanting  to  us  there 
and  yet :  Legairne  licon,  Semenn  sacaire,  and  Beg  that  was  gilla  to  the 
hromhac8j  which  three  had  the  worst  life  of  any  that  were  in  the  Fianna — 
I  had  rather  live  their  life  than  that  which  I  lead  in  the  sidh,^  *  Solitary 
as  thou  huntest  to  day,'  said  Caeilte  ...  *  I  have  seen  thee  escorted  with 
a  great  company.  .  .  .'"  Caeilte  then  continues,  in  verse  :  **  Derg,  thou 
art  parted  from  thy  Fianna  companions  of  thy  chase  ;  but  art  thou  well 
.versed  in  their  various  deaths  by  violence?"     *'Well  versed  am  I  [he 
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replies]  in  all  the  places  where  they  fell ;  for  though  my  gentle  hound 
[and  myself]  dwell  in  the  sidh,  yet  my  mind  is  bent  on  the  Fianna." 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  far-off,  under- world  feeling  of  this  passage, 
I  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  on  one  side  of  the  story,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Ritchie  does  on  the  other,  in  which  Caeilte  is  invited  into  the  sidh, 
and  aids  the  sidh-iolk  in  their  war  against  the  forces  of  Lir  of  Sfdh 
Finnacbaidh.  But  as  regards  the  point  Mr.  Mac  Eitchie  makes  that 
the  sidh-iolk  are  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  I  would  suggest  that  this  is  simply  a  folk-tale  dramati- 
sation of  the  life  in  the  sidh.  In  Olympus  the  immortal  and  mortal  was 
somewhat  mixed,  and  the  gods  themselves,  not  excepting  Ares,  were 
sometimes  wounded  of  mortals.  And,  concerning  the  general  question 
of  the  sidh-iolk,  the  passages  cited  by  the  late  Mr.  0*Beirne  Crowe  in 
support  of  his  views  must  be  taken  into  account. — See  his  **Daim 
Liacc,"  and  notes  2  and  15  to  "Tain  Bo  Fraich,'*  Todd  Lectures, 
R.I. A.,  vol.  i. 

As  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  sidh,  touching  which  Mr. 
Mac  Ritchie's  notes  are  of  much  interest,  my  acquaintance  with  Gaelic 
and  philology  is  too  slender  to  allow  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  its  primary  signification,  and  whether  by  derived  use, 
transference  of  idea,  or  otherwise,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  it  was 
applied  to  grave-mounds,  though  probably  not  exclusively.  Much  of  the 
confusion  that  exists  on  this  and  other  points  is,  I  would  suggest,  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  two  separate  lines  of  tradition  are  preserved  in 
our  manuscripts — one,  that  handed  down  by  the  professional  historians, 
and  more  or  less  historical  in  form ;  the  other,  the  floating  mass  of  folk- 
lore, growing  and  changing,  at  least  in  incident,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  case  of  Brugh,  which,  by  the  way,  is  never  called  Brugh-na- 
Boinne  in  ancient  M8S.,  but  simply  Brugh^  illustrates  this  two-fold 
tradition. 

In  the  earliest  account  we  have,  Brugh  is  a  cemetery.  In  the  tract  on 
the  cemeteries  (LH.),  Brugh  is  given  with  Cruachan,  Tailtiny  &c.,  as  one 
of  the  chief  cemeteries  before  the  Faith.  The  prose-writer  quotes  as  an 
authority  0'Hartagain*s  poem,  in  which  the  names  of  the  principal 
persons  interred  at  Brugh  are  given.  This  poem,  and  a  similar  one 
by  Mac  Nia,  are  the  authorities  given  for  the  prose  lists  of  monuments 
at  Brugh^  in  the  **Book  of  Ballymote."  In  these  early  references 
Brugh  is  not,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  used  at  all  in  the  sense  of  a  Sidhrug, 
**  fairy  palace,"  but  as  a  place-name.  And  the  words  maig  and  hrugh  in 
the  lines  dn  sin  a  maig  mic  ind  6c,  and  fuil  sund  im  hruig  tnic  ind  6cy  of 
O'Hartagain  and  Mac  Nia's  poems,  appear  to  be  equivalent.  The  Tuatha 
de  Danann  (the  Dagda  and  his  three  sons,  &c.),  the  prose  tract  on  the 
cemeteries  tells  us  were  used  to  bury  at  Brugh, 

In  the  account  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  given  in  the  Books  of 
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Ballymote  and  Lecan,  we  have  the  plain  statemiTit  concerning  the  Dagda 
uitd  his  three  sons,  Aengus,  Aod,  and  Cermaid,  that  "  it  was  upon  those 
iour  the  men  of  Erinn  made  the  aid  of  the  Brugh" — /»  forro  no 
eeathrar  rognwd  fir  ertnn  aid  in  broda. 

There  can,  I  think,  he  no  doubt  that  tid  is  here  applied  to  a  biirial- 
monad.  Then  we  have  the  passages  in  the  "Annala  of  Ulster "  and 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Musters,"  in.  which  the  plundering  of  the  "  cavea" 
of  the  graves  {Jert)  at  Dowth  and  Knowth  in  the  ninth  century  ia  nofj^. 
The  association  of  Enowth  certainly,  and  probably  Dowth,  with  Bnigh, 
is  established  by  passages  in  the  Dindetnckui  of  Naas  (BL.  and  BB.)  and 
O'Hartagain's  poem.  We  have  here  a  consistent  line  of  evidence  as 
to  the  use  of  the  word  Brugh  as  the  pljice-name  of  one  of  the  chief 
cemeteries  of  pre-Christian  times,  and  »id  of  the  Brwgh  as  applied  to  a 
grave-mound  in  that  cemetery.  The  esprossion  "  white-topped  ArM^A," 
eited  by  Mr.  Mac  Ritchie,  la  paired  hy  "green-topped  irvgh"  in  the 
"  Death  of  Moriertugh  More  Mac  Erca." 

When  we  turn  to  the  monuments  themselves,  wo  find  that  they  tally 
bear  out  the  tradition.  Over  a  space  of  three  miles,  from  Dowth  to 
Knowlh,  numerous  grave-mounds  are  found.  The  caved -mounds  of 
Newgrange  and  Dowth  are  essentiaily  of  the  same  class  us  the  lesser 
graves,  and  are  only  distinguishable  by  size.  There  is  a  similar  cemetery 
on  the  Loughcrcw  Hills  near  Oldeastle,  the  chambered  cairns  of  which 
are  of  various  sizes.  And  there  not  only  the  lesser  graves  but  also  the 
largest  chambers  (20  feet  long)  hsTe  yielded  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  intt-rment  after  cremation. 

Alongside  what  we  may  call  the  hiatorical  tradition  of  the  cemetery, 
Brugh,  we  have  the  romantic  tradition  associating  Aengua  with  the  Brugh 
— Aeogus-an-Brugha.  Is  the  latter  older  ?  The  mylh  of  Aeiigus  and  the 
Dogda  ia  no  doubt  older  than  th-e  tradition  of  the  cemetery,  but  the 
localisation  of  Aengua  and  substitution  of  Brugh  for  tid  of  the  Brugh.  the 
"fairy  palace"  of  romantic  tales,  is,  I  fancy,  later.  The  earliest  reference 
to  Brugh  that  wc  have  is,  I  bolieTB,  O'llurtagaiu's  poem  [d.  975].  In 
this,  Brugh  is  a  cemetery,  and  the  house  (Uc/i)  of  the  Mic  6o  is  one  of 
the  monuments  in  the  cemetery,  of  which  a  list,  or  names  of  persons 
interred  there,  is  given. 

Grave-mounds  were  plundered  from  nn  early  date,  and  according  to 
"The  Colloquy,"  St.  Patric  and  Caeilte  were  not  sluck  themselves  in 
unearthiog  grave-treasures.  The  gold  and  silver  of  the  dead  thus  exposed 
would  account  for  many  a  legend  concerning  the  "  dwellers  "  in  these 
mounds.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  chambered  mounds  when 
once  broken  open  were  used  from  time  to  time  as  dwellings  and  places  of 
refuge.  The  soutorrain  outside  the  tumulus  of  Dowth,  with  connecting 
passage  and  steps  leading  to  the  chamber  in  the  mound,  is  quite  difEerent 
from  the  latter  in  construction,  and  ia  undoubtedly  a  later  addition 
pointing  to  a  secondary  use  and  occupation  of  the  tumulus. 
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The  actual  or  traditional  people  of  the  sonterrninB— earth- dwellingB — 
and  the  probable  aduptiition  of  chambered  tnmuli  for  dwelling  purposes, 
coupled  with  the  ghost  tleiaent  in  the  latter,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  form  token  by  lidh  Btories  of  the  twelfth  and  aubeequent 
centuries,  so  many  interesting  esamples  of  which  are  found  in  "The 
Colloquy." — Geoeoe  Coffey,  ir.R.i.i.,  FdJmo. 


Ancient  Thomond,  the  O'Neills  and  O'Connells  in  Clare. — There 
are  aomo  singular  points  of  resemblance  between  Mr.  Westropp's  plans  of 
the  pre-historic  forts  or  cabers  of  Central  Ciare  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  the  plans  of  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  Slashonaland,  given  in 
Mr.  Bent's  book,  published  a  few  months  ago.  The  Mashonaland  fort- 
resses and  temples  are  of  course  of  far  larger  size,  nud  hear  eome  alight 
traces  of  attempts  at  ornamentation,  but  the  ground  plans,  shapes  of 
entrances,  and  manner  of  building  are  curiously  like  those  described  in 
Mr,  Westropp's  interesting  Paper  and  illustrations  of  the  Clare  cahers. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  gire  us  more  information  about  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  ruins  of  Thomond,  with  similar  beautiful  illus- 
trations. The  present  Mr.  O'Connell  of  Derrynane  told  me,  in  a  letter 
on  the  history  of  his  ancient  family  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  that 
bis  celebrated  grandlatber  believcJ  that  they  were  descended  from  the 
northern  Hy  Niall,  and  that  he  wished  to  place  the  red  hand  ou  his  eoat- 
of-arms,  but  that  his  sons  persuaded  him  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he 
gave  way  to  theii'  wishes  and  left  it  as  it  is  at  the  present  day.  I  was 
Teminded  of  this  when  a  few  weeks  ago  I  read  the  following  passage  in 
Mr.  James  Frost's  lately  published  interesting  "  History  of  the  County 
Clare"  :— 

"In  very  ancient  times  Tradraighe  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  branch  of  the  O'Neills  of  the  north,  but  their  place  of 
residence  cannot  be  identified,  and  their  name  wliolly  dis- 
appears from  history." — ["History  of  Clare,"  by  J.  Frost, 
J.P.,  M.E.I.4.,  P.E.3.A.I.,  pp.  181-182.] 

Tradraighe,  the  district  to  the  south  east  of  Ennis,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  the  Shannon,  is  marked  on  Mr.  Westropp's  map  {vol.  i.,  Fifth 
Series,  Journal,  b.s.a.i.,  p.  2S5)  prefixed  to  his  Normans  in  Thomond,  in 
■which  an  acconnt  is  gifen  of  the  early  possessors  of  the  district,  but  no 
mention  of  the  O'Neills  appears  in  it.  Can  Tradraighe  have  once  compre- 
hended the  south-east  coast  of  the  Shannon,  around  Carrigogunnell,  reet6 
.  -OMmig  0-gCoinnell,  or  the  Eoek  of  the  O'Connells  {vide  Joyce's  "  Irish 
~  IBM  of  Places"),  a  territory  which  the  "  Annals  of  Innisfallen  "  say 
IS  Bold  or  granted  by  King  John  to  Donogh  Coirbreach  O'Brian  ?  I  have 
elsewhere  given  the  grant  of  King  John  of  the  "  English  law  or  liberty  " 
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to  Donnell  Connell,  in  1215,  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest, 
grant  of  that  kind  made  by  the  English  kings  to  Irishmen  of  the  Gaelic 
race.  The  Chronioon  Seoiorum  tells  us  that  Brian  Boru  brought  hos- 
tages from  Ulster  to  Thomond.  Can  any  of  those  have  settled  in  Trad- 
raighe  and  by  degrees  have  dropped  the  name  of  O'Neill  as  a  badge  of 
conquest,  and  have  assumed  the  XJi  Connall  name  ?  The  "  Annals  "  give 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  two  sons,  named  Conall,  one  the  ancestor  of 
the  O'Donells,  the  other  Conall  Griflin,  ancestor  of  tribes  in  Meath.  At 
all  events,  this  old  belief  that  a  branch  of  the  Hy  Niall  did  occupy  the 
ancient  Tradraighe,  taken  in  connection  with  Daniel  O'Connell's  tradition, 
about  his  claim  to  use  the  red  hand  on  his  coat-of -arms,  is  curious,  and  the 
matter  seems  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Clare  antiquaries ;  the  more  so 
because  of  the  interesting  controversy  between  Petrie  and  Curry  as  to 
whether  the  arms  on  the  ancient  harp  in  T.C.D.  Museum,  known  as 
Brian  Boru's  harp,  were  those  of  the  O'Brians  or  the  O'Neills.  Both 
antiquaries  believed  the  harp  could  never  have  belonged  to  Brian  Boru, 
but  Curry  produced  some  very  interesting  evidence  to  prove  that  it  had 
belonged  to  Donogh  Cairbreach  O'Brian,  owner  of  Carrigogunnell,  after 
1210,  as  above  mentioned,  while  Petrie  contended  that  the  arms  carved  on 
a  plaque  affixed  to  it  were  those  of  the  O'Neills.  The  question  of  the 
original  ownership  of  the  harp  and  the  date  of  its  manufacture  have  been 
I  believe  again  discussed  at  meetings  of  the  R.I.A.,  but  I  have  not  read 
anything  on  either,  save  in  O'Curry's  lectures  on  the  "  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,"  edited  by  the  late  Professor  O'SuUIvan, 
who  quotes  at  length  from  Petrie. 

But  why  does  Mr.  Westropp  say  in  the  Journal  (p.  286,  vol.  i.,  Fifth 
Series),  that  the  wife  of  Thomas  de  Clare,  to  whom  Edward  I.  granted 
Tradraighe,  was  Juliana,  one  of  the  daughters  **  of  Maurice  Lord  Des- 
mond," and  Emmeline,  daughter  of  Lord  Salisbury  ?  Surely  Juliana  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Maurice  Lord  Desmond,  but  one  of  the  co-heiresses 
of  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice  (Fitz  Gerald),  justiciary  of  Ireland  in  1272,  son 
of  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  2nd  Lord  of  Offaly,  and  as  some  accounts  say  him- 
self 3rd  Lord  of  Offaly.  John  Fitz  Thomas  [Fitz  Gerald]  acquired  Decies 
and  Desmond  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Fitz  Anthony,  before  1259; 
and  after  his  own  and  his  son  Maurice's  death  at  Cullun  (near  Kcnmare 
according  to  the  **  Four  Masters"),  two  years  later,  Decies  and  Desmond 
passed  by  inheritance  and  confirmatory  Charter  of  Edward  I.,  to  Maurice's 
son,  Thomas  Fitz  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  who  thus  was  Lord  of  Decies  and 
Desmond  in  1272-82,  and  who  was  by  his  wife  Margaret  called  *'the 
king's  cousin  "  in  the  royal  charter,  father  of  Maurice,  created  Earl  of 
Desmond  in  1329.  Juliana  de  Clare  was  thus  not  tlie  daughter  or  co- 
heiress of  a  Lord  of  Desmond,  but  of  a  Geraldine  of  Offaly,  as  some  say 
a  Lord  of  Offaly,  but  others  say  he  never  enjoyed  that  lordship  himself, 
but  that  it  passed  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  his  eldest  brother  Gerald. 
The  wife  of  Maurice  Fitz  Maurice  was  Emmelina,  daughter  of  Stephen 
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de  Longuespee  (third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury),  Justiciary  in  1258,  by 
his  wife  EmmeliDa,  widow  of  Lacy,  Earl  of  Ulster.  I  follow  Mr.  Saint- 
hill  and  Mr.  D.  Mac  Carthy  (Glaa),  and,  as  regards  the  charter  of  Decies 
and  Desmond,  Mr.  Sweetman's  Calendar,  in  the  above  statements  about 
the  Lords  of  Offaly,  and  those  of  Decies  and  Desmond,  but  if  there  is  any 
good  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  Juliana  de  Clare 
was,  as  Mr.  Westropp  says  she  was,  a  daughter  of  a  Maurice,  Lord  of 
Desmond,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it.  I  have  never  before  seen  it  stated 
that  she  was  a  Desmond  Geraldine. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  met  amongst  the  many  most 
yaluable  and  interesting  notes  and  papers  contributed  to  this  Journal 
in  former  years  by  Mr.  Robert  Day,  f.s.a.,  Vice-President^  two  papers  on 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  silvered  bronze  shield-shaped  badge  of  the 
O'Neills  in  his  possession  in  1876.  In  that  year,  he  tells  us,  it  was 
found  by  workmen  employed  in  making  the  line  for  a  railway  through  the 
Phoenix  Park  to  the  North  Wall,  together  with  a  coat  of  mail.  See 
Journal^  October,  1878,  for  a  full  account  of  the  two  finds,  and  sketches 
of  each.  In  the  Journal  for  October,  1890,  Mr.  Day,  gave  another 
Paper  on  the  badge,  and  stated  that  it  was  discovered  by  the  learned 
librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be  the  same  badge  which  had  for 
some  years  been  lost  off  the  old  harp  (popularly  called  Brian  Boru*s  harp) 
in  T.C.D.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  the  edition  of  0'Curry*s  Lectures, 
in  the  introduction  by  Professor  0' Sullivan,  published  in  1873,  only  three 
years  before  the  workmen  on  the  railway  line  brought  the  shield  and  coat 
of  mail  to  Mr.  Day,  that  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  loss  of  the 
badge  from  the  harp.  0' Curry  speaks  of  the  badge  being,  when  his 
lecture  was  given  on  Juno  17th,  1862,  fastened  over  a  hollow  on  the  harp, 
originally  filled  by  a  crystal.  He  thought,  as  does  Mr.  Day,  that  the 
animals  carved  on  the  badge  represent  lions,  but  Dr.  Petrie  insisted  they 
were  the  wolfdogs  of  the  O'Neills.  When  such  high  authorities  as  Petrie, 
O*  Curry,  and  Mr.  E.  Day  disagree,  little  commentators  may  well  be  puzzled, 
but  certainly  most  people  who  look  at  the  admirable  illustrations  in  Mr. 
Day's  two  papers  {Journal^  1878,  p.  498,  and  Journal,  1890,  p.  282),  vrill, 
I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  the  ravenous  creatures  threatening  to  eat  up 
a  nondescript  object  over  the  hand  on  the  badge  resemble  wolfdogs 
rather  than  lions.  Should  we  err  in  this  opinion  we  do  so  at  least  in 
the  good  company  of  Petrie.  What  proof  is  there  that  there  was  ever  a 
crystal  fixed  into  the  hollow  under  the  badge  ?  O'Curry  gives  none.  At 
all  events,  the  tradition  unearthed  by  Mr.  Frost  of  the  O'N'eill  ownership 
of  Tradraighe  in  Thomond,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  this 
harp  was  unearthed  by  some  one  between  1760  and  1782  in  Clare,  and 
that  such  men  as  Petrie  and  O'Curry  disputed  as  to  whether  the  arms  on 
it  were  those  of  the  O'Biians  or  the  O'N'eills,  is  interesting,  and  the 
subject  is  worthy  the  attention  of  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Day,  and  Mr. 
Westropp. — M.  Hjckson. 
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Fotea  on  two  reMntly-disooTered  Iron  Sword-dirkt  from  the 
Connty  Carlow. — The  tvo  weapons  now  before  you  were  dug  up  some 
few  months  since  at  Browne's  Hill,  one  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Carlow, 
and  through  the  kindness  of  Wm.  Browne-Clayton,  Esq.,  I  am  enabled 
to  Bubmit  them  to  yonr  examination. 


Sword^diifa  found  at  Biovne's  Bill,  Co.  Carlow. 

No  otboT  objects  were  found  with  them,  and  they  were  not  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  rath  or  sepulchral  mound. 

Having  submitted  them  to  the  opinion  of  Ur.  Wakeman,  than  whom  ' 
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I  suppose,  we  do  not  possess  in  Ireland  a  better  qualified  expert  on  such 
matters,  I  shall  read  what  he  has  written  to  me  about  them,  which 
T  feel  sure  will  increase  your  interest  in  them.  Mr.  Wakeman  has  been 
quite  recently  engaged  in  going  over  the  entire  collection  of  iron  weapons, 
and  other  like  objects  in  our  National  Museum  in  Dublin,  and  he  states 
that  the  weapon  marked  No.  n.  is  unique,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  being 
found  in  our  museums  of  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  or  Belfast — of  course  I  am 
unable  to  speak  of  what  "may  be  in  private  museums  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Wakeman  writes  ; — "  After  careful  consideration,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  two  iron  dirk -like  objects  found  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  in  an  old  earthen-bank  at  **  Browne's  Hill," 
county  Carlow,  form  a  most  interesting  connecting-link  between  the 
weapon- tools,  or  implements,  of  an  early  Celtic  period,  and  a  class  of 
daggers,  hunting-knives,  &c.,  by  which  they  were  generally  succeeded, 
at  least  in  Ireland,  shortly  after  the  period  of  Strongbow*s  invasion  of 
this  country. 

**No.  I.  in  no  way  differs  from  the  sciaUj  or  knife,  very  commonly  found 
in  some  of  our  oldest  crannogs,  often  in  company  with  remains  of  what 
has  been  styled  the  **  Late  Bronze  Period."  With  us  this  form  of  dagger- 
knife,  or  implement,  seems  completely  to  have  died  out  during  the  later 
middle  ages,  but  amongst  our  cousins,  the  Gaels  of  Scotland,  it  is  still 
extant,  most  characteristic  examples  being  presented  in  the  dirks  worn  by 
officers  in  the  Highland  regiments,  and,  indeed,  by  non-military  gentle- 
men when  figuring  in  the  supposed  full  dress  costume  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Alba. 

**  No.  n.  I  take  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  No.  i.  During  early 
days  in  Erin  weapons  or  implements  of  the  class  under  notice  were  very 
rarely  furnished  with  a  cross-guard ;  the  blade,  as  a  rule,  came  up  to  a  stop, 
or  hilt,  formed,  generally,  of  bone,  but  at  times  of  horn,  or  bronze,  the  ends 
of  which  very  slightly  projected,  and  almost  invariably  curved  downwards. 
This  stop  or  hilt,  however,  is  in  some  rare  instances  quite  straight,  and 
somewhat  elongated,  indicating,  probably,  a  comparatively  late  age  for  the 
object  upon  which  it  appears  ;  by  comparatively  late  I  mean  the  twelfth 
century,  or  a  period  thereabout.  The  guard  or  hilt  of  No.  n.  is  not  in  its 
original  form.  One  haK  is  straight,  the  other  has  been  forcibly  bent 
downwards,  and  had  been  almost  broken  off,  as  may  be  judged  from  a 
crack  which  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  curve. 

"  I  take  these  relics  to  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  museum. 
There  is  no  object  similar  to  No.  u.  in  the  collection  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academy." 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  these  weapons : — 

No.  I. — Extreme  (present)  length  18J  inches,  a  small  portion  of  the 
point  (probably  about  2  inches)  is  gone.  The  length  of  the  **tang"  is 
5^  inches,  breadth  of  blade  near  the  tang  2^  inches ;  it  probably  was  2^ 
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or  more ;  the  back  and  edge  are  straight ;  the  thickness  of  the  blade  is 
^th  of  an  inch.  There  was  an  iron  ring  for  the  handle  found  with  this 
sword,  but  so  corroded  that  it  fell  to  pieces. 

No.  II. — Total  length  21  inches,  including  tang.  Tang  5 J  in.,  breadth 
of  blade  at  hilt  1}  inch,  tapering  to  a  point;  a  small  portion  of 
the  blade  at  the  point  is  deficient.  Thickness  of  blade  at  hilt  ^  of  an 
inch.  Length  of  hilt  or  cross-guard  3 J  inches  (see  fig.  3) ;  iron  ring  for 
handle  on  tang,  interior  diameter  1  inch,  breadth  t  inch.  The  handles 
were  probably  of  wood  as  no  remains  were  found.  Both  weapons  are  greatly 
corroded,  and  are  encrusted  with  lumps  of  rust  and  gravel,  and  what 
appear  to  be  the  marks  of  two  severe  cuts  or  blows  can  bo  seen,  one  on 
each  blade,  which  you  will  easily  distinguish.  The  only  thing  approach- 
ing No.  u.  in  appearance  that  I  have  come  across  is  a  drawing  by  the 
late  G.  Y.  Du  Noyer,  of  an  iron  dagger  or  skean-dubh  (black  knife),  about 
12  inches  long,  with  a  handle  between  4  and  5  inches  in  length,  and 
with  a  thick  back  to  the  blade,  seen  by  him  many  years  since  in  a 
private  museum  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Murray,  in  Edonderry,  King's 
County.  He  also  mentions  an  iron  knife  like  No.  i.,  wide  at  the  base, 
and  both  edges  straight,  and  with  a  bronze  handle,  in  a  museum  at  Kouen 
in  Normandy. — P.  D.  Yigoes,  Fellow ,  Son.  Local  Secretary  for  Carhw. 


Notes  on  places  visited  by  the  Society  in  County  Kilkenny. — 

1.  Caves  of  Ddnmobr. — Some  years  ago  Dr.  John  B.  Fitzsimons  and 
my  sons  broke  off  some  projectiDg  points  of  rock,  and  got  into  a  small 
chamber,  where  they  found  some  bones.  Three  or  four  of  them  have 
been  identified  as  bones  of  the  reindeer:  tliey  are  at  present  in  the 
College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

2.  TnoENBACK  Chukchyaed. — I  have  heard  the  late  Rev.  James 
Graves  say  that  the  wall  of  this  was  the  most  ancient  churchyard  wall  in 
the  county. 

3.  Chdbch  of  Blackrath. — The  highly-finished  font  was  long  ago 
broken  into  two  pretty  equal  parts,  aud  when  last  seen  by  me  one  was 
used  as  a  headstone.  The  remains  of  this  font  are  deserving  of  the 
members*  study,  as  it  (the  font)  was  not  only  very  neatly  sculptured,  but 
differs  from  any  of  the  otYier  fluted  fonts  to  be  fouud  in  the  county,  as 
it  has  human  heads  wrought  in  high  relief  on  each  corner.  The  rank 
vegetation  concealed  these  remains  so  completely  that  they  remained 
unknown  to  Mr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Prim  until  I  informed  them  of  my 
having  discovered  them.  In  one  of  Miller's  sketch-books  there  is  a 
drawing  of  a  small  font  belonging  (a.d.  1814)  to  Sheestown  Church. 
This  font  had  also  human  heads  sculptured  upon  it. 

4.  TnoHASTOWN  Chtjbch. — **  In  the  churchyard  is  a  small  fragment 
of  the  ancient  font."     On  examining  this  fragment  most  members  will 
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be  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  portion  of  the  ancient  font,  which,  no  doubt, 
was  in  keeping  with  the  size  and  style  of  the  church.  It  very  probably 
belonged  to  the  church  which  preceded  the  present,  most  likely  eighteenth- 
century  work.  It  bears  evidence  of  some  stonecutter  having  '*  tried  his 
'prentice  hand "  upon  it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fine  old  font, 
richly  carved  with  the  arms  of  the  Butler  family,  now  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Thomastown,  was  the  original  font  belongiog  to  Thomastown 
Church.  This  font  has  been  painted  (lead  colour),  and  ought  to  be 
cleaned ;  it  is  also  stilted  up  on  wooden  pillars,  about  twice  the  height 
of  what  the  original  stone  pillars  were — this  ought  to  be  corrected.  This 
font  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerpoint  Abbey, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  thinking  so.  I  may 
mention  that  when  the  restorations  of  Jerpoint  Abbey  were  in  progress, 
I  observed  amongst  the  carved  stones  which  had  been  dug  up  a  square 
stone  with  the  corners  carved.  As  it  was  perforated  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  identifying  it  as  having  been  the  base  of  the  central  pillar 
of  the  font :  the  workmen  could  not  make  out  for  what  it  had  been  used. 
In  the  gable  of  a  house  opposite  to  the  churchyard  gate  are  inserted  a 
carved  stone  with  coat-of-arms,  and  a  portion  of  a  pillar  from  nave  of 
ancient  church  with  the  capital  supplied  as  a  base,  and  turned  upside  down, 
as  well  as  I  recollect.  Attention  might  be  drawn  to  a  finial  of  the  hood 
moulding  (interior)  over  the  east  window  of  Jerpoint  Abbey,  representing 
an  ecclesiastic  holding  a  chalice  or  stone  cup,  not  unlike  those  double 
stone- cups  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  and  of  which  the  Kilkenny 
Museum  contains  some  good  examples ;  one  of  them  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Jerpoint  Abbey. 

5.  KiLKEE  Round  Toweb. — I  have  only  examined  this  building  on  one 
occasion.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  there  was  some  attempt  at  forming  an 
architrave  on  the  doorway.  The  question  might  be  raised  whether  there 
are  other  examples  of  this  treatment. 

6.  Kells  Pbioey. — A  place  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  well  deserving 
of  the  whole  day  being  devoted  to  it.  The  following  points  of  interest 
deserve  attention : — The  castle,  which  had  been  the  corn-mill  of  the 
garrison ;  the  stream  (now  dry,  having  being  dammed  up  at  river  bank)  ; 
the  arch  in  surrounding  wall  through  which  the  mill  stream  flowed,  with 
machicolation  over  it  for  defence  of  this  vulnerable  point.  Search  might 
be  made  for  the  remains  of  red  colouring  over  and  about  the  sedilia,  also 
for  a  jamb  of  a  rudely  built-up  window,  displaying  vermilion -coloured 
lines  blocking  out  the  very  fine  ivory-like  plaster  coating  of  the  walls 
into  courses.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  some  remains  of  a  Hiberno-Koman- 
esque  church  will  be  seen  incorporated  in  the  gable  of  a  later  church. 

7.  Ealltbdb  Castle. — The  Comerfords  were  buried  in  the  churchyard 
at  Grange.     Mr.   Hogan's  book   contains  a  copy  of  the   epitaph  on  a 
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monument  (which  is  still  standing)  erected  to  one  of  the  family.  The 
present  Catholic  Church  has  a  portion  of  the  ancient  church  built  up  in 
the  gable-end  to  road,  in  which  I  discovered  a  portion  of  the  original 
doorway,  and  the  stoup. — J.  G.  Robebtson,  Man,  Fellow, 


Bemajkable  Longevity. — **  Pue's  Occurrences,"  Tuesday,  December 
12th,  1732,  contains  the  following  : — '*  They  write  from  Lisnaskea  that 
on  Thursday  last  died  there,  aged  140  years,  Wm.  Leland,  Gent.  Some 
Time  before  his  Death  he  delivered  to  several  Gentlemen  in  this  Country 
the  following  Account : — 

**  That  he  was  bom  in  Warrington,  a  Town  in  England,  in  the  year 
1593,  that  he  perfectly  remembered  the  Coronation  of  King  James  the 
First,  which  happened  in  1602  (sic) ;  that  he  lived  in  Wanington  till 
about  the  Tear  1664,  and  then  came  to  this  Kingdom,  and  has  lived  ever 
since  in  good  Credit.  And  what  is  most  to  be  admired,  he  never  was 
sick  or  lost  his  Sight,  Limbs,  or  Stomach  till  the  Hour  of  his  Death  ;  he 
was  prodigious  tall,  and  big-boned." — G.  D.  Bubtchaell. 

Yrom  Fxshaw's  Magaiine^  1762,  p.  56,  *'  Died,  Jan.  15th,  John  Rider, 
of  Green  Hills,  in  the  Co.  of  Dublin,  aged  110  years.  He  served  with 
reputation  in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  was  at  the  raising  of  the  Siege  of 
Vienna,  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  great  John  Sobieski." — G.  T.  S. 


Carnarvon  Meeting. — The  following  notice  appears  in  the  last 
Quarterly  Number  of  **  Archeeologia  Cumbrensis,"  the  Journal  of  the 
Cambrian  ArchsBological  Association  : — 

**  The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  having  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association  to  visit  Wales, 
a  joint  Meeting  of  the  two  Societies  will  be  held  at  Carnarvon  during 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  July  16,  1894. 

**The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn  has  consented  to  preside  on  the 
occasion,  and  has  kindly  subscribed  ten  guineas  to  the  Local  Fund. 

**  It  is  hoped  that  the  Illustrated  Programme  which  is  being  prepared, 
will  be  ready  for  issue  to  the  Members  early  in  June." 


We  regret  to  record  the  death,  upon  Jauuai-y  24,  of  Mr.  John  Hill, 
C.E.,  M.B.I.A.  (-1/iwiJer,  1858;  Fellow^  1^71);  Hon,  Local  Secretary  for  North 
Clare.  Until  1893,  when,  through  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to 
retire,  Mr.  Hill  had  been  County  Surveyor  of  Clare  since  1845,  except 
from  1855  to  1867,  when  he  held  the  same  post  in  the  King's  County. 
He  possessed  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
architecture  of  the  numerous  interesting  archaeological  remains  in  Clare, 
as  everybody  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  under  his  guidance  quickly 
recognised. 
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[Note. — Those  marked  *  are  by  Members  of  the  Soeiett/."] 

West  Irish  Folk-Tales  and  Romances.  Collected  and  translated  by 
William  Larminie.  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  and  Appendix 
containing  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  originals,  phonetically  spelt 
(London:  Elliott  Stock.     1893). 

This  volume  forms  a  welcome  addition  to  the  works  on  Irish  folk-lore 
which  have  appeared  of  lute,  and  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Larminie's  labour 
of  collection,  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  years,  from'  remote  districts 
of  the  west  and  north-west  coast  of  this  country,  and  the  stories  are 
given  as  they  were  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  narrators,  whose 
names  and  localities  are  duly  recorded.  The  author  states  that  he  ha» 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  in  any  way  the  style  or  methods  of  the 
story-tellers,  and  the  translation  given  is  closely  literal  in  each  case. 
This  treatment  adds  special  interest  to  this  collection  of  folk-tales, 
which  is  as  acceptable  to  the  scientific  student  as  to  the  literary  reader, 
whilst  those  desirous  of  acquaintance  with  modem  Gaelic  will  find  much 
assistance  from  the  chapters  in  the  Appendix  presented  phonetically. 

A  very  pleasing  introductory  statement  forms  a  suitable  Preface  to 
the  eighteen  stories  comprising  this  volume. 

The  districts  visited  were  Renvyle,  Co.  Galway;  Achill  Island,  Co. 
Mayo ;  and  Glencolumkille,  Co.  Donegal  (names  tbat  will  bring  back 
pleasant  memories  to  all  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  those 
charmingly  secluded  and  wildly  picturesque  spots),  and  in  each  case  two 
peasant  narrators  have  been  selected  to  tell  the  stories  pertaining  to  their 
district. 

As  might  be  expected,  some  of  these  tales,  now  given  for  the  first 
time  in  peasant  language,  have  some  resemblance  to  those  already  known, 
and  are  variants  of  recorded  versions  ;  many  of  them  are,  however,  unique. 

Some  carefully  collated  Notes  complete  the  book,  which  is  a  contri- 
bution of  the  highest  value  to  the  literature  of  Irish  Folk-lore. 


*Th$  Geography  of  Ptolemy  Elucidated.  By  Thomas  Glazebrook  Rylands, 
F.8.A.,  M.&.I.A.,  H.B.A.S.,  F.B.A.S.,  &c.  (Printed  for  the  Author  by 
Ponsonby  &  Weldrick,  at  the  University  Press,  Dublin,  1893.) 

Thb  {MToblem  of  ascertaining  a  general  principle  of  rectification  from 
which  any  of  Ptolemy's  positions  may  be  with  close  approximation 
located  upon  a  modem  map  is  the  task  undertaken  by  the  author.     The 
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work  is  a  record  of  investigations,  the  result  of  many  years  study,  whicli 
has  heen  throughout  he  tells  us  ''  a  labour  of  love  and  honest  search  for 
truth."  A  brief  outline  is  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  geographical 
inquiry  prior  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  general  plan  of  his  work,  its 
basis  and  limits.  His  data  and  presuppositions,  and  their  manipulation, 
are  described;  after  which  the  question  whether  Ptolemy's  errors  can  be 
determined  is  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to  his  errors  in  Britain. 
Having  arrived  at  a  general  formula  of  rectification,  the  calculations  are 
illustrated  by  twenty-four  plates.  The  whole  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Scott,  M.A.,  also  a  Fellow  of  this  Society,  and  is  produced  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  University  Press. 


Ben  Madighan  and  other  Poems,  By  James  H.  Cousins.  With  Introduc- 
tion by  John  Yinycomb,  m.b.i.a.  Illustrated.  (Belfast:  Marcus 
Ward  &  Co.,  Limited.     Price  2«.) 

This  dainty  little  volume  fairly  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  our 
Journal^  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  subject,  being  Irish,  not  to  speak  of  the 
writer  of  the  Introduction,  who  is  one  of  our  ** Fellows,"  and  Mr.  Bigger, 
M.B.I.A.,  a  member,  has  assisted  with  his  historic  Kotcs,  an  obligation 
which  the  author  gratefully  acknowledges  in  his  preface. 

The  printing,  illustrations,  and  binding  are  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  great  Irish  firm  which  has  produced  the  little  work. 

The  leading  poem  **  Ben  Madighan"  (the  ancient  Irish  name  of  the 
Cave  Hill  at  Belfast)  is,  in  its  essence,  a  record  of  the  principal  historical 
events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  locality  of  that  remarkable  hill, 
interwoven  with  a  striking  description  of  the  natural  beauties  to  be  seen 
there.  The  poems  possess  much  merit,  and  give  promise  of  greater  things 
from  the  matured  efforts  of  the  author,  who  is  not  yet  twenty -one  years 
of  age. 

As  may  be  expected,  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  great  fight  which  occurred  on  Ben 
Madighan,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  between  the  rival  clans  of  the 
Savages  and  MacGilmores,  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Vinycomb,  in  the 
Introduction,  adds  some  interesting  details.  The  work  is  enriched  by 
the  reproduction  of  his  picture  **  The  Rout  of  the  MacGilmore,"  and 
Home  charming  vignettes. 
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The  Second  Genekal  Meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1894, 
was  held  (by  permission  of  the  Mayor)  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Tholsel,  Kilkenny,  on  Monday,  14th  May,  1894,  at  11.30  o'clock,  a.m,  : 

Thomas  Dbew,  k.h.a.,  f.e.i.b.a.,  p.k.i.a.i.,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  proceedings  : — 

FeUowt : — The  Right  Rev.W.  P.WaUh,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin, 
Viet' President ;  Richard  Langrishe,  f.r.i.a.i.,  Vice- President;  Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a., 
M.R.I.A.,  Hon.  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  Hon.  Fellow ; 
the  Rev.  W.  Bagnall  Oakeley,  m.a.  ;  J.  Blair  Browne  ;  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  if.R.i.A. ; 
P.  M.  Egan,  Hon.  Secretary  for  the  City  of  Kilkenny ;  the  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  ffrench, 
M.R.I.A. ;  Charles  Geoghegan ;  George  A.  P.  Kelly,  m.a.  ;  S.  K.  Kirker;  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Lewis- Crosby,  b.d.  ;  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  m.r.i.a.  ;  M.  M.  Murphy, 
M.R.I.A.,  Hon,  Secretary  for  West  Kilkenny ;  the  Rev.  P.  Power ;  J.  L.  Robinson, 
R.H.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Leimter  ;  Colonel  P.  D.  Vigors;  E.  P. 
Wright,  M.D.,  Sec.  R.I. A. 

Members: — The  Rev.  W.  Healy,  p.p.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Leinster  ;  the 
Rev.  Canon  Hewson,  h.a.,  Hon.  Secretary  for  East  Kilkenny  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Abbott, 
M.A.  ;  J.  B.  Cassin  Bray;  James  Brenan,  r.h.a.,  m.r.i.a.  ;  M.  Buggy;  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  D.  Campbell,  d.d.  ;  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Campbell,  m.a.,  r.n.  ;  John  Campion;  James 
Charles,  m.i.j.  ;  Major  J.  H.  Connellan,  d.l.  ;  Alderman  Coyle  ;  Major  0.  W.  Cufife; 
the  Rev.  "William  Falkiner,  m.a.  ;  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Gorman,  m.a.  ;  Joseph  Gough  ; 
Thomas  Greene,  ll.b.  ;  Arthur  Hade;  C.  E,  James,  m.b.  ;  P.  Kenny  ;  M.  W.  Lalor, 
Kilkenny  Moderator  ;  A.  J.  M'Creery  ;  T.  Mayne,  f.r.o.s.i.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Moffatt, 
M.D. ;  the  Rev.  J.  Mooney,  c.c. ;  J.  U.  Moore,  m.a.  ;  E.  P.  O'Farrell,  l.r.c.r.b.  ;  T.W. 
O'Hanrahan,  j.p.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Power,  b.a.  ;  S.  A.  Qiian-Smith ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Rapmund,  c.c.  ;  A.  G.  Ryder ;  J.  F.  Small ;  Eldmund  Smithwick ;  William  Stirling, 
F.R.I.A.I. ;  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Walsh,  Adm. ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Willcocks,  m.a.  ;  Miss  K.  E. 
Younge ;  Mrs.  Drew  ;  the  Rev.  M.  P.  Hickey,  c.c. ;  P.  J.  O'Reilly  ;  the  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  White,  p.p.,  v.o. 

Thk  Peesident's  Aj)dbess. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  Meeting,  said  : — 

My  Lord,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — The  circumstances  of  this  meeting  suggest 
to  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  generation  of  archseologists.  When  the  proceedings 
of  such  a  Society  as  ours  are  being  opened  in  session,  it  is  usual  to  concede  some  indul- 
gence to  the  President  to  be  personal  and  reminiscent,  and  a  reviewer  of  the  Society's 
past.  I  take  the  chair  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  as  President  of  that 
now  great  and  full-grown  national  Society  of  Antiquaries  which  had  its  local  birth- 
place in  this  ancient  city — ever  the  most  charming  of  Irish  towns  for  the  Irish  anti- 
quary or  artist — and,  as  it  always  will  be,  first  in  the  affections  of  the  members  of 
this  Society,  to  be  harked  back  to,  year  by  year,  as  home  re- visited.  It  is  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  about  thirty  years  since  I  first  entered  it,  then  one  of  the  latest  but  not  the 
least  enthusiastic  of  adherents  of  the  old  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  It  was 
with  great  pride  in  my  mission  that  I  came.  To  one  bred  in  the  great  northern 
town,  where  Irish  mediaeval  architecture  was  only  to  be  read  of  in  a  few  books — 
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Kilkenny,  with  ita  wealtti  of  real  medisevftl  antiquity,  was  onchftnted  ground  ; 
that  GriTes,  Prim,  Eobertion— known  before  only  aa  honoured  nmuas— were  kindly 
frieuda  to  welcome  r  young  entkuaiaat  and  trust  it  young  architopl  to  be  wiaa 
Fnough  to  advise  how  the  FranoiaiBn  lower,  then  bo  nearly  being  lost  to  Killtenny, 
niigbt  be  saved,  wan  gratifying.  Following  that,  I  l<>ak  bank  with  pleaaun:  to  under- 
tiikings  la  wbich  I  was  allDwed  to  bo  advieec  to  the  olii  Society,  such  ae  the  saving  of 
the  round  tower  of  Monaalerboice,  then  without  n  sure  lenae  of  life  through  another 
winter,  and  the  staying  of  the  barbarous  and  wanton  injury  of  ihe  remainfl  of  the  Seven 
Churthea  of  Glendalough.  Such,  with  the  repairs  of  the  churches  and  othor  remaina 
of  Clonnrncnois,  n'ere  wortsof  good  practical  conservation,  intelligenlly  ditecled.  whieh 
the  old  Kilkenny  Society  did  out  of  its  slonder  resouroee  a  generation  ago  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  generation,  before  an  imperial  fund  and  vesting  of  nDtional  moniimenta 
in  the  Stole  were  dreamt  of. 

It  may  not  be  unproBtnble  to  take  a  brief  review  of  a  generation  of  arcbioology  into 
the  eircloof  which  your  present  President  was  drawn  by  the  frankly  proffirred  friendehip 
of  such  a  one  as  James  Graves ;  by  encouragement  from  boyhood  to  within  the  Ust  few 
hours  of  his  life  by  Beeves ;  by  personal  intercourse  with  WUde,  Fergoson,  and  others 
of  a  DOW  past  generation,  who  were  kiodly  disposed  to  a  new  diiciple  and  indulgent  to 
a  young  nmn's  new  notions  about  a  more  exact  observation  of  ancient  Irish  buildings. 
To  review  the  arohBBology  of  a  generation  past  require*  comparison  with  the  arehBology 
of  a  centory  ego.  Just  one  hundred  years  ago  Irish  archsology  was  popular.  It  was 
profound  in  show  and  superficial  in  reality,  boldly  imaginative  and  assertive,  and  we 
read  now  with  mixed  weariness  and  amusement  the  pedantic  romancing  of  such  great 
men  in  their  day  ns  Vallancey  and  Ledwich,  with  a  thread  of  plausibility  running 
through  tbuit  writing.  Their  archamlogy  would  bear  about  the  snme  relation  to  the 
exacting  standard  of  common  sense  of  to-day,  as  would  the  Gothic  aicbilooture  of 
Wftlpole'e  Strawberry  Hill,  or  Beckford's  Fonthill,  to  Mr,  Pearson's  i 
restoration  of  the  north  transept  of  'Weatminster  Abbey  of  thia  dnto.  The  r 
and  speculative  school  of  Irish  arehisology,  in  fashion  a  hundred  years  ago,  i 
without  its  shrewd  critics  who  saw  some  humour  in  the  fraternity  of  autiquari 
their  learned  and  irrelevant  debates,  in  which  every  country  of  the  globe  and  il 
hinguRge — Oreece,  Egypt,  Rome,  Syria,  Persia,  PbieniciB,  Hinduslan^were  put 
under  contribution  to  find  paraUels  and  origins,  traditions  and  blood^relationship  with 
the  mysterious  antiquities  of  Ireland.  Tfcis  is  cleverly,  if  ponderously,  satirised  in  ■ 
grave  communiciition  to  the  Aiilliotii^ia  Sittmifii  of  1794.  It  ia  now  ancient  itself, 
and  might  he  worthy  of  reproduction  as  of  antiqTiarian  interest.  It  is  "  T/it  third  If  Iter 
of  Jtealan,  Ihe  FhaniciaH  tulrologer,  tt  lit  Anlhelogia,"  He  ia  sad  over  the  result  of 
his  uommuniration  of  an  unique  Homan  inscription  to  the  Society,  wbich  began  with 
the  words— "  Dui  Maria  PaopsEAT,"  sic.  He  brings  all  the  powers  of  diffiise 
learning  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Celtic  tongues  to  bear  on  it.  He  evolves  unheard 
of  history  from  it,  draws  unanswerable  conclusiona  on  no  premisea  whatever,  mystifies 
and  confounds  ordinary  ignorance,  as  VaJlancoy  of  that  day  or  O'Brien  forty  yean 
after  would  have  done.  He  then  leaves  tbo  field  disgusted  with  the  miserable 
frivolity  of  a  member  who  avows  himself  the  maker  of  the  bible  and  author  of  Ihe 
insciiption,  wbich,  with  allowance  for  ordinary  errors  of  orthography,  and  contractionB, 
and  with  amended  stopping,  reads — "  DbtAj'  meal  ij  proper  at  timet  (o  run  a  lari  lot," 
Members  will  remember  Dickens's  now  well-known  sarcasm  in  the  Pickwickian  story  of 
"Bill  Stumps,  his  mark."  The  specalative  and  romantic  school  of  archmology 
reached  to  our  day.  There  was  practically  no  archicology  or  art  pursued  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.     That  gettentioo  was  pie-occupied  with  the  great  waia  of 
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Enropo,  and  the  sordid  uuietiea  of  paying  for  the  great  game  nod  for  oatioiml 
(iirvival.  It  VF.ie  u  dreary  time,  of  whlcli  the  most  nDtabte  chamcteriatiD  jiroducta 
u-ere  gaa-worke  and  the  mean  pseudo- Greek  nrehik'Eture  of  cement  imd  sliicco. 

Arehceology  wae  revived  Kgtiin  a  generation  later  under  the  auspices  uf  the  Boyal 
Iri^h  Aeadenir,  when  a  youthful  geniui,  O'Brien,  attracted  the  attontion  of  fhv  then 
literacy  vorld  of  Ireland,  by  his  remarkable  Euay  on  the  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland. 
Few  werB  able  to  follow  this  eccentric  luminary  through  hia  prodigious  range  of 
recondite  learniug,  or  Iiis  attractive  speculations,  presented  with  a  show  of  learned 
reasoning  that  outdid  nil  the  apeculatiTe  flights  of  hia  pred»:;QSBOrB  of  forty  yean 
before.  George  Petrie,  artist,  musician,  and  Iriah  eubolar,  camo  forward  alone  to 
combat  O'Brien'a  wild  speculntivH  fligbla,  with  the  e^acter  methods  of  liomely 
■chalarship  that  have  since  obtained.  Pelrie  still  stands  as  the  foremost  Irish 
srchieolagist  of  Ibe  period  of  sitty  years  ago.  Tet  Petrie's  great  work  on  Ihe  Bound 
Taitrers  and  Ancient  Architecture  of  Ireland,  with  ita  painstaking  research  among 
natire  rteords  and  laborious  argument,  is  not  free  in  manner  from  the  slow  pedantry 
of  his  predecosHora,  or  from  a  tendency  to  Spec ulutivisro  that  was  due  to  his  imsginatiTe 
temperament  as  an  artist.  Still,  if  he  did  lomewliat  improbably  pre-date  Irish 
buildinga  OD  conjecture,  and  cause  some  confusion  in  Irish  archajology  ever  aince,  he 
gave  a  new  direction  to  Irish  orthieologj  in  indicating  Ibe  store  of  native  record  that 
might  be  consulted.  A  bond  of  later  contemporaries  end  friends  of  his,  (or  a  time 
engaged  on  the  Government  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
O'Donovan,  Du  Noyer,  and  one  atill  left  us,  Mr.  Wakeman,  showed  ibc  may  to  ■ 
oommnnsense  and  exhaustive  method  of  recording  and  illustrating  Ihe  history  and 
aatiquitiea  of  Ireland.  Tbis  work  was,  unfortunntely  for  archieobgy,  discontinued 
under  the  short-sighted  parsimony  of  the  ^jovemmcnt  of  the  day. 

In  the  next  epoch— after  another  generation — is  found  archmotugy  In  the  Capital 
under  the  nominal  leadership  uf  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  appsreutly  dead.  It 
was  during  tiat  time,  as  for  a  brief  period  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  that  body,  I 
loond  that,  so  far  as  the  pureuit  of  Irish  arcba;oIogy  went,  its  committee  of  PoUt« 
Literature  and  Antiquities  might  as  well  not  have  been  yearly  named.  It  was  usual 
to  say  then,  in  Dublin  at  least,  that  "  Irish  antiquities  were  played  oat.  Tboro  WM 
nothing  more  to  pursue."  This  was  true  only  to  those  who  had  been  content  from 
generation  to  generation  to  follow  what  Giraldus  Cambrensis  had  said  to  Sianihiint 
and  Bolinahead,  and  they  had  told  to  Waro,  and  Ware  had  told  to  Uarria,  and  these 
to  Ihe  common  band-hooks  and  guide-hoolu  to  Ireland  and  Dublin. 

Meantime  an  indopuudent  Society  bad  sprung  up,  working  after  oew  melhodi  in 
this  city  of  Kilkenny.  It  vraa  from  the  first  under  the  influence  of  Graves,  Mease, 
Eoberfaon,  Prim,  and  others  :  einct,  painstaking  in  recourse  to  original  authority,  and 
consoientiously  historical.  From  it  baa  developed  a  modern  school  of  nruhnology  which 
is  the  ally  of  the  historian  and  not  the  romancist.  I  digreas  for  a  moment  to  notice 
the  character  of  the  illuetraliona  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  infant  Society,  and  how 
admirable  were  the  drawings  of  Du  Noyer  and  of  Wakemna,  which  could  not  he  sur- 
modi.'ls  of  what  antiquarian  clearness  should  be.  Photographs  do  not  realiss 
iMs.  1  put  in  a  plea  againat  the  tendency  in  our  day  to  illustrate  over  inucli  by  photo- 
graphy in  our  Journal.  It  dots  not  convey  the  uiiatainsf,  so  to  speak,  of  on  ancient 
building,  or  the  accentuation  of  details  of  significance  which  ri'atLse  an  antiquaiion 
study  to  the  archicolagiral  mind,  which  onr  earlier  illustrators  felt  instinctively  was  to 
be  done.  Under  the  new  arcbieology  which  the  old  Kilkenny  Society  founded,  and 
this  now  great  Society  [numbering  1200  members)  pursues,  the  archeology  of  Ireland, 
0  far  fiom  being  played  out,  seems  but  on  the  threshold  of  a 
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abounding  wealth  of  surviving  records  in  our  Irish  municipalities,  in  our  public  and 
accessible  Record  Office,  in  our  ancient  libraries,  and  authorities  from  outside  places 
relating  to  Irish  affairs  that  may  be  collated,  in  the  facilities  of  travel  and  research 
among  ancient  buildings,  with  more  exact  knowledge  of  them.  Such  work  has  been 
done  in  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  social  aspect  of  our  common  ecclesiastical  history 
by  Stokes.  Such  we  are  enjoying  in  the  accurate  and  wide  learning  of  our  distin- 
g^uished  member,  Father  Denis  Murphy,  in  Irish  historical  affairs.  Such  are  labourers 
with  myself  devoted  to  a  special  branch  ofpursuit,  the  closer  observation  of  the  record  of 
buildings  and  the  new  lights  it  can  throw  on  history.  To  the  popularity  of  this  special 
pursuit  only,  and  the  prominent  part  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  take  in  investigating 
records  of  history  in  the  building  of  two  Dublin  cathedrals,  I  owe  my  position  as 
President  to-day — for  a  time  representing  one  department  of  the  active  students  of  our 
Society.  For  any  special  success  in  my  special  pursuit  I  am  indebted  but  to  the  quali- 
fication of  forty  years  of  technical  training  and  observation  not  common  to  others,  and 
enthusiastic  love  of  a  most  fascinating  subject.  The  field  of  future  archaeology  seems 
boundless  to  the  sensible  and  honest  antiquarian,  which  raises  him  from  the  position  of 
learned  trifling  he  was  credited  with  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  merges  his  usefulness 
with  that  of  the  historian.  We  have  taken  leave  of  the  antiquary  of  the  past,  who,  in  the 
person  of  Ascalon  the  Phoenician  astrologer,  whom  I  before  quoted,  made  his  exit  with 
these  words : — **  People  of  the  Anthologia,  I  shall  now  leave  you  and  retire  from  public 
action.  The  public  voice  has  of  late  undergone  a  revolution.  Every  man  pretends  now 
to  examine  antiquity  on  the  grounds  of  common  sense,  as  if  there  could  be  any  relation 
between  things  of  such  contradictory  nature !  ** 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Candidates,  recommended  by  the  Council,  were  duly- 
elected  : — 

Fellows. 

The  Right  Rev.  Frederick  R.  "Wynne,  d.d.,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Clarisford  House, 
Eillaloe :  proposed  by  the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Humphreys,  m.a.,  Dean  of  Killaloe, 
Fellow. 

The  Ven.  George  Finlay,  d.d..  Archdeacon  of  Clogher,  The  Rectory,  Clones : 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  O'Loughlin,  d.d.,  Fellow, 

Julian  G.  Wandesford  Butler  {Member^  1888),  39,  Shandon-crescent,  Merchiston, 
Edinburgh:  proposed  by  G.  D.  Burtohaell,  m.a.,  m.k.i.a.,  Fellow. 

George  Coffey,  k.b.,m.r.i.a.  {^Member,  1891),  6,  Harcourt-terrace,  Dublin  :  proposed 
by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

Ben.  H.  Mullen,  m.a.  [Member y  1892),  Curator,  &c.,  Royal  Museum,  Peel  Park, 
Salfoi*d:  proposed  by  James  G.  Robertson,  Hon,  Fellow. 

The  Rev.  Stanford  F.  U.  Robinson,  3,  Trevelyan -terrace,  Rathgar :  proposed  by 
William  Frazor,  f.r.c.s.i.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow. 

Members. 

Miss  Atkinson,  Meadow  Brook,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  E. 
D.  Atkinson,  ll.b. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Babington,  b.a.  (Dubl.),  Omagh :  proposed  by  Charles  Mullin. 

Captain  John  R.  Baillie,  St.  Patnck's,  Dunfanaghy :  proposed  by  Rev.  Canon 
Baillie,  m.a.,  lion.  Secretary  for  Ea$t  Donegal, 

Colonel  D*Oyly  Battley,  j.p..  Belvedere  Hall,  Bray :  proposed  by  John  Cooke, 
M.A.,  Fellow y  Hon.  Secretary  for  City  of  Dublin, 

The  Rev.  Michael  Beattie,  6,  Belvoir-terrace,  University-street,  Belfast :  proposed 
by  S.  F.  Milligan,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow^  Hon,  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ulster. 

Miss  Brown,  35,  Oakley-road,  Rathmines  :  proposed  by  John  Cooke,  m.a.,  Fellow^ 
Hon.  Secretary  for  City  of  Dublin, 
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Dtmiel  F.   Browne,   n.A.   (DiibL),   Bruriater-Rt-Law,   G,   Lower  HeirioD-itreet, 
Dublin  :  proposed  by  P.  J.  Lynch,  Fellow,  Son.  Frorineial  Seerelari/  for  Muntler. 

E.  W,  Burke,  Heathriew,  Abbeyleii  :  proiKaed  by  G.  A-  do  M.  E.  Dagg.  «,*., 
Em.  Sterelary  for  South  Fermanagh. 

Frederick  Carter,  a.c.a,,  45,  Dame-atret'Ci  Dublin  :  proposed  by  George  Weldrick. 

Eobect  N.  Chunbors,   Solicitor,   15,  Queen-slreet,  Londoiideiry :  piopoeed  bj  the 
Ebt.  Canon  Baillie,  k.a.,  Boa.  Seerelarg  for  &ut  Donegal. 

John  Clancy,  T.c,  Sub-Sheriff  of  Dublin  ;  proposcj  by  Jnme«  Charles,  m.i.j. 

Richard  J.  Carballia,  h.a.,  j.f.,  Eosemount,  Iloebuclc,  Glonakeagh  :  piopoaed  by 
W.  B.  MoUoy,  M.R.i.A.,  FeUaw. 

Tbe  Ber.   John  Henry  DaTidaon,  u.A.,    Rathregtin  Bectory,  Battentown,    Co. 
Meati :  proposed  by  the  Iter.  H.  W.  Davidson,  b 

The  fiev.  Bennett  C.  Davidson-Houston,   u 
parade:  proposed  by  Thomaa  Drew,  b-h-a...  Presi 

William  de  Courcy.  '.p.,   Borrismore  House,  Jobnstown:  proposed  by  H.  U. 
Muiphy,  M.B.I.A.,  FeiloK,  Han.  Seerelary  foe  Wnt  Kiikinny. 

TbeRigbtEev.  John  Carthage  Delnny,  Lord  Abbot  of  Mount  Melleray,  Cappoquin  r 
proposed  \ij  tbe  Right  Eev.  J.  0.  Boardwood,  Lord  Abbot  of  Mount  Bt.  Joseph. 

Mrs,   Brew,   Gortnadrew,   Alma-road,   Monkstown,    Co.   Dubliji  ;    proposed  by 
ThomaB  Drew,  k.h.a.,  Freiideiil. 

Francis  Plunkett  Dunne,  J. p.,  Baliior,  Banagher  :  proposed  by  Mrs.  Tarleton, 
S»H.  Seeretary  for  Eing'i  Cotmty. 

Edward  H.  Ennis,  Borrister-at-Law,  42,  Kutland- square,  W.,  Dublin:  proposed 
by  Rer.  Denia  Murpby,  s.j.,  v.h.i.a.,  Viei-£rendenC. 

The  Rer.  Cnnon  Fisher,  m.a.,  Mounlrath  :  proposed  by  W.  Ernest  Hoe. 

John  J.  Flyno,  Kilbeggao:  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milliguu,  m.u.i.a.,  Ron.  Frotincial 
Sttritary  for  Uliler. 

Miea  Forsyth,  Templeard,   Culmore,  Londonderry :  proposed  by  the  Rev,  Canon 
Baillie,  ¥.a.,  Hon.  Secrilary  for  Sail  Denegal. 

WUliani  H.  Gater,  h.a.,   Mus.  Bao.  (Dubl.),  52,  Moyne-road,   Eathminea:  pro- 
posed by  Eev.  Canon  Walsh,  d.d. 

Sinjtleton  Goodwin,  h.a.  (Dubl.),  m.i.c.b.,  Trolee :  proposed  by  P.  J.  Lynch,  Feliaw, 
Hen.  J^ixineial  Seerelary  far  Xumler. 

BobertGray,  h.h.c.f.i,,  Armagh;  proposedby  the  Rev.  John  Elliott,  J7i»i.f«er(fiiiy 
for  Armagh. 

A.  J.  Eakins,  Seerelary,  Limerick  Protestant  Toung  Men's  Association,  W,  George- 
street,  Limerick  :  proposed  b^  Archibald  Murray. 

Samuel  R.  Ilenry.  The  Diamond,  Monaghan ;  proposed  by  R.  H.  Parke,  ll.b. 

The  Rev.  Michael  P.  Hickoy,  c.c,  Kill,  Pillown,  Co.  Waterford :  proposed  by  the 
Most  Rev,  B.  A.  Sheeban,  d.d..  Bishop  of  Waterford,  Fcltoic. 

Mrs.  Long,  16,  Appian  Way,  Duolin  :  proposed  by  John  Cooke,  k.a.,  Fellow, 
Hon.  Secretary  for  City  of  Dublin. 

John  Lowry.  Great  George's- street.  BelfiLst :  proposed  by  8,  F.  MilligaDj  k.ii.i.a., 
Fillow,  Hon.  Froi-incint  Seerelary  for  Ultler. 

The   Bev.   John  HacMillan,  h.a.,   Bollynafeigh,   Belfast:   proposed  by  8.  F. 
Hilltgan,  M.n.t.A.,  Fetlaic,  Son.  PrBrincial  Seerelary  for  UUter. 

George  Unthaxji  Macnamora,  l.u.l-.s.i.,  &c.,  Bonkyle  House,  Corafin  :  proposed 
by  John  LopdeU. 

Henry  Valentine  Macnsmiro,  j.p.,  ill.,  EnDietymon  House,  Co.  Clara :  proposed 
by  T.  J.  Westropp,  m.a.,  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  for  North  Clare. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Maconachie,  b.a.,  Erindale,  CliftonviUe-avenue,  Belfast :  pro- 
posed by  R,  M.  Young,  M.B.i,A.,  Fellow,  Hon.  Senelaryfor  Vily  of  Belfait. 

The  Rev.  John  MacShace,  p.p.,  Portglenone,  Co.  Antrim :  proposed  by  tbe  Rev. 
A.  H.  Beattie,  Fellow. 

Joseph  M.  M'Bride,  Horbour  Offloe,  Westport :  proposed  by  P.  Newell,  b.a.,  Sou. 


Sieriu 


yfor  Wett 


Robert  M'lntosh,  The  C.  B.  and  Droghuda  Breweries,  Ltd.,  Drogheda  :  proposed 
by  James  Chartea,  m.i.j. 

The  Rev.  P.  F.  Mahon,  SI.  Columb's  College,  Derry ;  proposed  by  Eev.  Joseph 
Mac  Keefry,  c.c. 

M.  R.  Leeson- Mars  hall,  Barriater-at-Lnw,  G,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple, 
London,  E.C. :  proposed  by  John  Mac  Gillycuddy. 

The  Rev.  0.  W.  O'Hnra  Mease,  K.A.  (Dubl.),  37,  Dawson- street,  Dublin ;  pro- 
posed by  Iho  Rev.  Canon  Walsh,  u.ii. 
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Uis.  FhiBtie  Mnrf  Mollua,  24,  Qicst  Charlei-street,  Dublin:  proposed  b;  U. 
Edwiird  Conway. 

Morgan  Moonoy,  1 18,  Pembroie-road,  Dublin ;  proposed  by  Charles  Qeoghegan, 
Fillaw. 

Alfred  Norman,  tL.n.  (Dubl.),  SoLcitor,  70,  Dame-alreet,  Dublin:  proposed  by 
a.  D.  Burtebnell,  U-A.,   Felhai. 

Thomafl  Griffin  O'DDHOgbue,  Secretary,  New  Iiish  Library,  Dublin:  ptoposud  by 
W.  P.  O'NeiU.  )i.ii.i.A. 

P.  J.  O'Roilly,  7,  Nortb  Ewl-street,  Dublin :  propoied  by  tie  Bby.  Jame* 
Manning,  r.r. 

The  Rev.  Amyrald  D.  Purefoy,  w. *.  (Dubl.),  8,  FaA-pUco,  Island  Bridge:  pro- 
posed by  the  Eoi.  D.  JeSares,  >i.a. 

Joho  W.  Bobb,  Assistant  Clerk  of  tlie  Union,  Bslfoet :  proposed  by  B.  H. 
Young,  M.E.i.l.,  Fellaiv,  Son.  Secrttarv  for  thi  City  of  Bf  I  fait. 

Andrew  Eobinson,  3,  St.  Patrick-lerrace,  Clontarf  :  proposed  by  S.  K.  Kiiker, 
Fettoif,  Han.  Sccrelary  for  Co.  Cniiati. 

John  O'CaiToU  Robinson,  10,  Hudeon -street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  :  proposed  by 
J.  L.  llobinsoii,  B.ii.A.,  FtUaw,  Son.  Provintifil  Seerelary  for  Leinittr. 

The  Ber.  Canon  Sayera,  Ballinderry  Beclory,  Co.  Antrim  :  proposed  by  (he  Eev. 
E.  D,  Atkinson.  1.1..H. 

FrDocis  Shields,  Solicitor,  Highfield,  Oniiigh  :  proposed  by  Charles  Mullin. 

Jolin  Simmons,  Solicitor,  Howard- terrace,  Dungannon  :  proposed  by  the  Bev.  W. 
T.  Latimer,  n.A. 

John  Smyth,  h.a.,  5,  The  Oresecnt,  Galn-ay :  proposed  by  Georgu  Duniutn. 

Victor  E.  Smyth,  7,  UibridgB- terrace,  Dublin  1  proposed  by  J.  G.  Robert«on, 
San.  Fillotv. 

Miss  Norah  Stoen,  Sbsrvogb,  Buehmills  :  proposed  by  the  Bey.  A.  S.  Wood- 
Miss  Z.  Wade,  50,  Higb-street,  IlfrAcombe:  proposed  by  M.  J.  C.  Buckley. 

George  H.  Wheeler,  h.a.,  ll.b..  SoUcitar,  Marlborough -park,  Belfast:  Mi's. 
George  H.  Wheeler,  Marl  borough -park,  Belfast:  proposed  by  6.  F.  Milligsn, 
M.H.i.*.,  Fellou;  Son.  F'oniHcial  Sroretaty  for  Ulitir. 

WiiJiam  Dudley  While,  l.b.cs.i.,  *c.,  61,  RuUand-square,  West,  Dublin: 
prapused  bf  J.  L.  Robinson,  k.h.a.,  Filloai,  Sen.  Fnvincial  Scertlary  for  Lfinitn: 

On  the  Motion  of  the  Preaidcnt,  seooaUcd  by  Mr.  Langrishe,  Vice- 
Prtiidefit,  the  Ilev.  Denis  Mobphy,  b.j.,  ii.k.i,.i  ,  wns  imoniniously  elected 
a  Vice- Pre Bident  for  Leinstcr,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Drew,  now  President. 
The  Rev.  Denis  Slurphy  returned  thania  to  the  Meeting  for  his 
election. 

Tho  following  Eeport  was  unanimonsly  adopted,  on  tlie  Motion  of 
Mr.  Egan,  Ftlhic,  seconded  by  tho  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  Felloio  : — 

Repokt  of  the  AiinrroBa  op  thb  Tekasdeebs'  Accoukt 
FOR  THi  Teak  1893. 

"  In  comparing  the  previous  year  with  IhntDOw  closed,  it  appears  that  the  receipt* 
amount  to  £871  10>.  6d,,  being  £jO  12>.  Id.  more  than  in  1892,  while  the  expenses 
are  only  £1  10>.  2d.  more.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  printing,  partly  due  to  the 
increased  number  of  Journals  distributed  to  Members,  but  which  bus  been  more  Uibd 
counterbahiuci.'d  by  the  saving  in  illustrations  and  the  eipcnsrs  of  the  Meetings.  The 
balance  is  a  substantial  one,  and  it  la  satisfactory  to  be  able  lo  keep  up  the  annual 
investment  of  jElOO.  The  manner  iu  which  the  accounts  have  been  kept  rcSects  great 
credit  ou  tho  Treasurers." 
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The  following  objects  were  exhibited  and  described  : — 

"By  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  n.'a.k,,  Fellow,  Hon.  Curator  of  the  Fhotographie  Survey, — 

Tw^o  Volumes  of  Photographs,  the  property  of  the  Society. 
By  Colonel  Vigors,  Fellow. — (1)  Helmet  found  in  county  Carlow.    (2)  Padlock 

used  to  secure  Freney  the  Robber.    (3)  Two  Sword  Dirks  found  in  county 

Carlow.    (Seep.  190.) 
By  Dr.  £.  M.  Gleeson,  j.p. — Two  Stone  Celts  found  in  the  River  Shannon. 
By  James  Charles,  m.i.j. — (1)  A  Stone  Celt  found  near  Drogheda.    (2)  Gorget 

worn  by  the  county  Meath  Yeomanry. 
By  P.  M.  Egan,  F«lhw,—{\)  Photograph  of  the  Portrait  of  the  Old  Countess  of 

Desmond  at  Dromana.     (2)  Photograph  of  a  Picture,  by  an  Italian  artist,  of 

the  Trial  of  Alice  Kyteler,  the  Kilkenny  Witch.     (3)  Photograph  of  a  Portrait 

of  Lady  Becher  (Miss  0*Neill),  who  took  part  in  the  Kilkenny  Plays. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  ffrench.  Fellow, — Two  Stone  Celts  found  in  the  county 

Carlow. 
By  Mr.  Willoughby. — A  Spear-head  found  near  Bennetsbridge. 
By  the  Rev.  P.  Power,  Fellow, — (1)  Stone  Axes  and  Stone  Spearhead  from 

Australia.     (2)  Iron  Halbert  found  in  Waterford.     (3)  An  old  Chalice,  used  in 

Waterford  in  the  last  Century. 
By  the  Bight  "Rev,  W.  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  Fu»-iVv#ufew/.— An  old  Seal, 

supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Monastery  of  Kells,  used  for  stamping 

Marriage  Licences  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin. 
By  Mr.  Langrishe,   Vice^Preiident  (by  permission  of  the  Mayor). — The  Cori>orate 

Sword  and  Mace  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : — 

Mayor's  Office,  City  Hall,  Kilkenny, 
Uth  May,  1894. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Kilkenny  Corporation  have  presently  under  consideration  the 
project  of  building  a  new  Town  Hall,  in  which  they  would  bo  glad  to  provide  apart- 
ments for  the  Kilkenny  Museum,  on  having  an  understanding  with  your  Society  as  to 
terms,  &c.  Should  your  Society  think  this  matter  worthy  of  consideration,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  faithfully, 

r.  J.  Morrissey,  Mayor, 

To  Robert  Cochrane,  Esq.,  f.b.a., 

Hon.  General  Secretary,  Royal  Society  oj  Antiqttaries. 

The  President  said  that  the  proper  course  was  to  refer  the  letter  to 
the  Council,  but  as  he  saw  several  citizens  of  Kilkenny  there,  and  as  the 
Society  might  not  have  another  opportunity  of  obtaining  full  information 
about  this  project,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  Kilkenny  gentleman 
who  had  anything  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Alderman  Coyle  stated  that  the  matter  referred  to  would  come  up  for 
consideration  shortly,  and  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  information 
at  the  present  time.  No  doubt,  when  matters  were  ripe,  the  Mayor 
would  again  communicate  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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Mr.  O'Hanrahan  said  that  the  Mayor  had  asked  him  to  mention  a 
few  matters  for  the  information  of  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  the 
Town  Hall.  Four  or  five  sites  had  been  fixed  on,  and  the  Corporation 
had  invited  the  opinion  of  an  architect.  One  of  the  considerations — 
indeed  the  main  consideration — was  that  the  Town  Hall  should  occupy  a 
central  position  in  the  city,  and  that  being  so,  it  occurred  to  the  Mayor 
that  it  would  be  a  very  advisable  thing  to  have  a  room  of  this  central 
building  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  a  Museum,  so  that  visitors  to  Kil- 
kenny might  at  all  times  have  ample  opportunity  of  visiting  and  inspecting 
those  interesting  objects  which  the  Society  have  at  present,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  Museum,  are  almost  hidden 
away  altogether  there.  In  the  person  of  the  caretaker  of  the  Town  Hall 
they  would  always  have  one  who  could  protect  and  guard  the  objects  of 
interest.  At  present,  visitors  to  Kilkenny  did  not  know  even  of  the 
existence  of  the  Museum,  but  this  would  be  eventually  changed  if  the 
Council  of  the  Society  would  meet  the  views  of  the  Corporation.  Of 
course  it  would  be  understood  that  the  procuring  of  this  room  would  be 
a  question  of  expense  to  the  Corporation,  and  that  they  would  therefore 
expect  some  return  in  the  form  of  rent. 

Mr.  Mayne  said  that  the  Corporation  had  power  of  extending  Museums, 
and  he  thought  that  if  the  Corporation  of  Kilkenny  would  entertain  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  Museum,  of  which  the  Society's  Museum  would 
form  a  part — ^just  as  the  old  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
Dublin  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  National  Museum — they  would  be 
able  to  form  a  Museum'  of  varied  interest,  and  they  would  not  have  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Society,  and  ask  a  rent  for  their  portion  of 
it.  The  collection  the  Society  possessed  was  at  present  almost  inaccessible,, 
and  moreover  it  was  not  as  well  arranged  as,  perhaps,  it  might  be  if  it 
was  in  charge  of  a  body  like  the  Corporation.  But  should  the  project  be 
carried  out,  as  the  collection  was  a  very  valuable  one,  the  Society  had  a 
light  to  expect  that  the  person  who  had  it  in  charge  should  possess  more 
knowledge  of  such  collections  than  a  mere  caretaker  might  be  expected 
to  possess. 

The  letter  was  then  referred  to  the  CounciL 

The  following  Papers  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

''  Ogams,  including  four  recently  (Hscovered,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hewson,  b.a., 
Hon,  Secretary  for  Eatt  Kilkenny, 

''The  De  Yerdons  of  Louth,"  by  the  Bev.  Denis  Murphy,  s.j.,  m.b.i.a.,  Vice- 
Fresideni, 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  8.30  p.m. 
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Excursion — Fihst  Day. 
WmT-MoNDAr,  lAth  May,  1894. 

After  lunch  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  at  2  o'clock,  carriages  left  the  Hotel  coiiTejring 
the  MemheiB  to  Dunmorei  five  miles  distant,  where  the  extensive  series  of  caves  wei*e 
explored  by  candlelight.  '*An  Account  of  the  Cave  of  Dunmore,  with  some  remarks 
on  human  Remains  foxind  therein,"  by  Arthur  Wynne  Foot,  m.d.,  was  published  in  the 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  4th  Ser.  (1870). 

The  return  was  through  Jenkinstown  Demesne  to  Jenkinstown  House  by  the  kind 
invitation  of  the  Hon.  George  Leopold  Bryan,  d.l.,  and  his  brother,  the  Hon.  Richard 
Bellew,  who  received  the  visitors  and  entertained  them  at  afternoon  tea.  There  portraits 
are  preserved  of  Bishop  Rothe  (16U8-1652)  and  his  nephew.  Dean  Rothe.  Thence  the 
Members  drove  across  the  Nore  by  Three  Castles  Bridge  and  along  the  old  Thorn- 
back  road,  which  commands  a  beautiful  yiew  of  the  junction  of  the  Dinan  and  the 
Nore,  and  the  plain  of  Ros  Airgead  (silver  wood),  where,  tradition  says,  silver  shields 
were  made  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  7  p.m.  the  Members  of  the  Society  dined  at  the  Victoria  Hotel. 


Eyenino  Meeting. 

The  Society  again  met  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Tholsel,  at 
8.30  p.m.,  Thomas  Dbew,  &.h.a.,  f.b.i.b.a.,  p.b.i.a.i,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

"Note  on  the  Chartulary  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  of  Kenlis  in 
Ossory,"  by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

"  Two  Illustrations  of  a  Funeral  Custom  in  the  Baronies  of  Bargy  and  Forth, 
Co.  Wexford,"  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes,  hon.  m.r.i.a.,  Kon,  Fellow, 

*' Points  of  resemblance  between  some  recent  discoveries  in  Greece  and  ancient 
remains  in  Ireland,*'  by  S.  K.  Kirker,  Fellow, 

The  following  Papers  on  the  list  were  taken  as  read  and  referred  to 
the  Council : — 

"The  Irish  Chieftainry,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Mac Murrogh-Murphy,  m.a. 

"The  Ancient  Celtic  Cross  of  Drumgoolan,    Co.  Down,"  by  Francis  Joseph 
Bigger,  m.u.i.a. 

"  Prehistoric  Pottery  from  the  Sandhills,'*  by  W.  J.  Enowles,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

"On  the  Identity  of  the  Dour  of  Ptolemy  with  the  River  and  Estuary  near 
Tralee,'*  by  Miss  Hickson. 

"  Old  Seal  of  the  Town  of  Youghal,"  by  George  J.  Hewson,  m.a.,  Fellow. 

"  Further  Notes  on  the  Word  *  SSdh,*  '*  by  George  CofFey,  b.e.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  17th  July,  1894. 
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ExcDRsios. — Second  D*r. 
TrESDir,    l&th  May,    1894. 

Al  0,3-^  a.m.  carriages  atarted  from  the  Victoria  Hotel,  slopping  at  the  fiailwny 
SUIion  to  talio  up  MiMnbera  who  anired  from  Dublin  at  S.fiD.  TLey  Otea  proceeded 
along  Ihe  left  Imnlt  of  the  Nore,  pflHt  the  famous  Marble  Worlu  and  the  little  old 
ruined  Church  of  Blauirath,  and  one  of  the  Dunbell  Eaths,  through  the  vilUge  of 
Bennetl'a  Bridge,  alill  keeping  the  left  hank  of  the  Nore  through  the  beaiiliful 
domeBKB  of  Mount  Juliet,  by  lund  ponmaaion  of  the  Earl  of  Ciirrick,  ia  whioh, 
Bevea  miles  from  Kilkcmiy,  is  tbe  ruined  Ciutla  of  Bollylinch,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  aecond  branch  of  the  Grace  family.  The  Caatle  was  deucribed  by  Mr.  Langrishe, 
Vki-Praiiitnt.  Thence  the  party  proceeded  about  a  milo  to  Legnn  Castle  adjacent 
to  tbe  demesne,  whore  is  a  recently  discovered  Ogham-inecrihed  "legaun,"  or 
pillar-Blono,  from  which  the  Castio  derivea  its  mime.  The  Caitte,  Stone,  and 
manner  of  its  discoTery  wore  dearribed  by  the  Rbt.  Canon  Ilcwaon, 

At  11.30  the  party  left  Legan  foe  ThomoatowD,  a  mile  farther.  Here  ia  a 
lar)[B  and  beautiful  tHrtoeolh- century  church,  figured  in  Ladwioh,  and  often 
erroneously  described  as  an  Abbey,  It  had  choir  and  sido  ulalea.  In  the  grave- 
yard i»  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  Ci'ltic  oross,  similar  in  pallem  to  those  seen 
in  last  year's  eicuraion  at  Numey,  Co.  Carlow;  also  a  amall  fmgcaent  of  tha 
anuienl  font.  Among  the  l<]Dibatonea  ars  the  following — fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
eentury— In  the  north  aisle  a  floor  slab,  with  floriated  cross  annorial  bearings  and 
Latin  inscription,  aayet  undecipbered,  but  coujeotured  to  commemorate  Thomas  Deo, 
Bishop  of  Ferns,  who  died  iTth  August,  UOO.  In  the  chancel  twolife-siio  effigioa 
of  ck-rics  not  identified  (no  arms  or  inscriptiona).  A  floor  slab  with  Latin  inscription 
to  Archdeacon  and  Shortal,  husband  and  wife  (no  arms} — aoventcenth  century. 
Near  the  cbancel  arch,  throe  floor  slabs,  each  with  iiiacription  and  arms  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  namely,  Lincohi  and  Dobbyn;  Dobbyu  and  Geroldine ;  Huiphy 
and  Geraldine,  i.D.  1716  ;  Knowlcs  and  Murphy,  with  arms  of  botii.  This  fine  old 
church  is  reporl^'d  in  unsafe  condition,  and  it 
local  wish,  to  have  it  scheduled  as  a  naliooal 
stooes  were  shown  by  the  Kev.  Canon  IlDwaoii. 

At  the  Boman  Catholic  Chapel  is  a  carv«d  oak  a 
whose  heads  were  formerly  adorned  with  silvoc  crow 
in  A.tt.  1705. 

At  1Z.15  the  party  left  Thomaalown,  passing  a  bouse  in  the  town  said  to 
have  been  occupied  for  a  night  by  Jamta  11.  in  bis  flight  from  tbe  Boyne,  and  overthu 
bridge,  which  is  flanked  by  two  ruined  towers,  to  Jerpoint  Abbey,  one  mile  dielAnt. 
Jerpoint  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century  for  Cistercians  by  Donal  Mao- 
Gillapalroic,  Prince  uf  Oaaory,  and  Felix  O'DuUany,  Bishop  of  Dssory. 

The  Abbey  and  the  tombs  it  contains  were  described  by  Mr.  Langrislie  and  Caaon 
HewaOD. 

At  1.16  p.m.  the  parly  loft  Jerpoint  for  Knocktopher  Priory,  one  mile 
dittont.  Tlie  Priory  was  founded  A.D.  135G,  for  ^Lite  Cattnelites  by  James,  Znd  Earl 
of  Ormonde.  Within  the  Priory  buildings  ia  a  holy  well  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  At  Knocktopher  are  the  remains  of  tbe  ancient  "lochaii"  Bcro&s  the  stream 
and  marahj  ground  adjoining,  from  which  the  place  denres  its  nuiue  (tbe  hill  at  the 
cauww47},  and  tbe  sites  of  four  casttei— one,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Sails  of 
Ormonde.  The  second  Earl,  founder  of  tbe  Priory,  died  there  IBth  October,  1382. 
Also  there    icmaiii   llic    twelfth -century   lou'«r  and    doorway  of  the  antient  pulisli 


^ 


itue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
9  presented  by  Mary  Dobbyn 
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church.  Among  the  tombstones  in  the  old  churchyard  is  one  of  the  twelfth  century, 
recently  discovered,  with  an  incised  cross  of  curious  pattern.  R.  Langrishe,  f^ice^ 
Freaidentf  conducted  the  party,  and  his  nephew,  Hercules  R.  Langrishe,  Esq.,  m.p.h., 
in  his  absence  from  home,  kindly  gave  the  use  of  his  house  for  luncheon,  which  was 
seryed  in  the  ancient  Refectory.  This,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Priory,  is 
included  in  the  modem  dwelling-house.  After  luncheon  the  party  was  photographed 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  and  at  3.45  they  returned  to  Kilkenny. 


Wednesday,  I6th  May,  1894. 

On  Wednesday  the  President,  together  with  Mr.  Cochrane,  Hon,  Secretary,  Mr. 
R.  Langrishe,  Vtee^Freeident,  and  other  Members  of  the  Society  who  had  remained  in 
Kilkenny,  yisited  the  Society's  Museum,  and  also  other  places  of  archseologicol  and 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  city,  including  St.  Francis'  Abbey,  now  portion  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  great  Brewery  establishment  of  Messrs.  £.  SmiUiwick  &  Sons. 
The  Museum  and  its  interesting  contents  occupied  the  attention  of  the  visitors  for  a 
considerable  time,  Mr.  Langrishe  affording  to  all  the  utmost  pleasure  by  his  descrip- 
tions and  narratives.  The  success  of  the  Meeting  and  the  Excursions  was  mainly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Langrishe,  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Hewson  and  the  other 
local  officers  of  the  Society.  The  thanks  of  all  who  attended  the  Meeting,  and  of  the 
Society,  are  due  to  these  gentlemen  for  all  they  did  in  making  the  Whitsuntide  Meeting 
of  1894  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting  of  any  that  have  been  held  by  the 
Society. 
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THE  STRUCTURAL  FEATURES  OF  LAKE-DWELLINGS. 

(Past  II.) 

By  ROBERT  MUNRO,  M.D.,  F.8.A.  (Scot.),  Hon.  Fellow. 

Huts  of  the  Lake-Dwellers. 

n^HE  materials,  on  which  our  evidence  as  to  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  actual  dwelling-huts  of  the  lake-dwellers  is  hased,  are,  if 
anything,  of  a  still  more  fragmentary  character.  As  regards  the  pile- 
structures  the  most  reliahle  data  consist  of  portions  of  clay  mouldings, 
hearth-stones,  culinary  implements,  together  with  various  remains  of 
the  commodities  of  domestic  life.  On  page  499  of  '^  Lake-Dwellings  of 
Europe  "  (fig.  184,  No.  2),  I  have  represented  a  piece  of  humt  clay  from 
Robenhausen,  showing  impressions  of  three  round  timbers  each  about  an 
incb  and  a-half  in  diameter.  Similar  clay  mouldings  have  been  met  with 
on  many  of  the  other  stations ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  they  vary  greatly 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  impressions,  some  indicating  timbers  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  others  merely  a  kind  of  wickerwork.  The  inference 
derived  from  such  castings  is  that  for  the  purpose  of  forming  walls  for 
huts  the  timbers  had  been  placed  close  together  in  an  upright  position, 
and  then  plastered  over  with  puddled  clay. 

In  Lake  Bourget,  where  all  the  lacustrine  stations  flourished  during 
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the  Bronze  Age,  fragments  of  clay  mouldings  of  a  very  different  character 
from  those  above  described  have  been  found.  These  have  a  special 
interest  attached  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  suggest  that  the  clay  walls- 
of  the  huts  were  ornamented.  One  piece  of  this  moulding  {ibid.,  fig.  21, 
No.  15)  exhibits  on  a  smooth  surface,  two  groups  of  incised  concentrio 
circles,  about  i  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  third  group 
consisting  of  fiye  parallel  grooves  which,  if  completed,  would  form  a 
circular  ornamentation  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  like  that  which  sometimes 
adorns  the  ceiling  of  a  modem  room.  Other  fragments  of  worked  clay 
from  the  same  locality  have  turned  out  to  be  pieces  of  a  small  chimney, 
having  a  vent  2  inches  in  diameter.  Aifter  they  were  put  together,  it 
was  observed  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  vent  was  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  soot ;  hence  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  funnel  of  a  small 
furnace  is  not  at  all  improbable  (ibid,,  fig.  184,  No.  8),  These  very 
suggestive  remains,  together  with  other  fragments  of  the  same  kind  were 
found  on  the  station  of  Gr6sine,  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the- 
museum  at  Aix-les-Bains. 

The  distribution  of  the  various  industrial  relics  found  on  the  sites  of 
the  lacustrine  villages  is  also  not  without  some  significance  in  disclosing 
the  manner  and  character  of  the  social  life  of  their  inhabitants.  From 
the  uniformity  with  which  grain,  quantities  of  apple-cores,  bundles  of  flax, 
yam,  cloth,  &c.,  were  strictly  confined  to  separate  areas  at  Wangen,  Mr. 
Lohle  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  different  trades  had  been  kept  apart. 
This  generalisation  has  been  homologated  elsewhere  by  other  observers. 
At  one  of  the  stations  at  Geneva,  in  a  confined  space  not  exceeding  lOO 
square  yards.  Dr.  Gosse,  of  that  town,  fished  up  some  50  stone  moulds, 
together  with  a  number  of  crucibles,  ingots  of  bronze  and  tin,  scorisB, 
and  other  materials  of  the  founder's  art.  But  in  the  course  of  later 
researches  this  generalisation  has  assumed  a  still  wider  basis ;  it  is  probable 
that  not  only  were  the  special  trades  kept  apart  in  each  village,  but  that 
some  villages  had  already  established  a  monopoly  of  certain  industries. 
It  is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  imple- 
ments and  chips  of  jade,  found  at  Maura ch,  and  the  equally  striking 
predominance  of  flint  refuse  at  Wallhausen,  can  be  explained.  But  this^ 
kind  of  evidence  supplies  little  or  no  information  in  regard  to  the  size, 
form,  or  internal  structure  of  the  huts  themselves.  On  these  points  we 
must  have  recourse  to  lake-dwellings  which  had  a  more  permanent  founda- 
tion than  that  supplied  by  isolated  piles.  Mr.  Messikommer,  who  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  cottages  of  the 
lake-dwellers,  estimated,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  stumps  of  piles 
protruding  through  a  newly  exposed  flooring  at  Niederwyl,  the  area  of 
each  separate  dwelling  to  be  24  feet  long  by  18  feet  broad.  On  these 
floorings  were  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  food  and  industry,  just  as  if  the 
people  had  recently  left,  and  from  the  observations  thus  made,  he  C£une 
to  the  conclusion  that  each  cottage  possessed,  not  only  its  own  domestic 


utensils,  but  bIbo  its  weaving  and  corn-grinding  machinee,  ("Lake- 
Dwellings  of  Switzorland,"  3nd  ed.,  Plate  Jtvii.) 

But  of  more  recent  date  than  Messikommer'a  researches  and  some- 
what hypothetical  conclusions,  was  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Frank,  the 
explorer  of  Schnssenried,  of  the  entire  foundations  of  a  cottage  with 
portions  of  its  walls  still  standing.  This  discovery  I  have  elsewhere 
thus  recorded : — 

"  This  settlement  (Schussenried)  had  none  at  the  signs  of  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire;  and  it  is  supposed  that  its  inbabitants  voluntarily 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  peat.  In  thia 
case  it  is  probable  that  the  huts  would  be  allowed  to  fall  into  natural 
decay,  but  before  this  happened  there  was  a  chance  that  some  part  of  the 
building  would  bo  overtaken  by  the  moss,  and  bo  become,  as  it  were, 
hermetically  sealed  up.  That  something  like  this  actually  occurred  is 
now  proved  by  the  discovery  at  this  station  of  the  foundations  and 
portions  of  the  walls  of  a  cottage  deeply  buried  in  tho  moss.  Upon  the 
discovery  being  announced,  Mr.  Frank  had  the  ruina  at  once  uncovered, 
and  before  the  crumbling  materials  disappeared  there  was  a  plan  of  the 
building  taken,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  investigator,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting.  Tho  structure  was  of  an  oblong  rectangular 
form,  about  33  feet  long,  and  23  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  by  a  partition 
into  two  chambers.  On  the  south  side  there  was  a  door,  a  little  over 
3  feet  wide,  which  opened  into  one  of  the  chambers.  Tho  other,  or 
inner  chamber,  was  somewhat  larger,  and  had  nu  communication  with 
the  outside,  except  through  the  former  by  means  of  a  door  in  the  partition. 
There  were  no  relics  found  in  these  cljambers,  but  in  the  outer  there  was 
a  mass  of  stones  which  showed  signs  of  having  been  a  fire-place.  The 
walls  were  constructed  of  split  stems  set  upright,  and  their  crevices 
plastered  over  with  clay.  The  flooring  in  both  chambers  was  composed 
of  four  layers  of  closely  laid  timbers,  separated  by  as  many  layei's  of  clay. 
These  repeated  floorings  may  have  been  necessitated  by  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  surrounding  peat  which  ultimately  drove  the  inhabitants  away." 
— "  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe,"  p.  509. 

For  a  long  time  equal  uncertainty  prevailed  among  British  archeolo- 
gists  as  to  tlie  kind  of  habitations  the  crannog  builders  were  in  the  habit 
of  constructing  over  their  wooden  islands.  Judging  from  the  position 
of  the  hearth,  always  near  tho  centre,  and  rarely  more  than  one  on  the 
sume  island,  and  from  the  character  of  the  relics  left  by  their  occupiers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  crannogs  had  been  the  sab- 
atantial  and  permanent  abodes  of  ono  or  more  families,  who  probably, 
for  years,  had  peacefully  prosecuted  various  social  arts  and  industries. 
On  the  famous  Lochlee  crannog  there  were,  at  least,  five  distinct  hearths 
superimposed  one  above  the  other,  thus  indicating  a  long  period  of 
occupancy.  Between  the  second  lowest  of  these  hearths,  and  the  next 
above  it,  the  entire  skeletons  of  two  sheep  were  disinterred,  a  fact  which 
02 


suggested  a  sudden  break  in  the  occupancy.  It  would  appear  that  these 
carcaaaeB  were  allowed  to  lie  undisturbed  for  some  time,  and  that,  when 
the  island  became  again  inhabitfid,  the  new  comers,  rather  than  clear  out 
the  accumulated  rubbish,  spread  over  the  whole  a  layer  of  ptiddlcd  clay, 
and  conBtructed  over  it  a  new  hearth.  Surrounding  this  hearth,  at  a 
difltauce  of  a  few  yards,  the  stumps  oE  a  few  stalscs  were  found,  probably 
the  remains  of  some  kind  of  shelter  or  hut.  But  this  hut,  being  evidently 
due  to  a  secondary  occupation,  is  of  leas  importance  than  the  original 
dwelling-house,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  oontomporary  with  the 
construction  of  the  island,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  surroundinpa  of  the 
lowest  fire-place  that  we  must  look  out  for  its  remains.  The  diameter 
of  the  circular  area  enclosed  by  the  stockades  was  about  60  feet,  and  in 
its  central  portion  there  was  a  squore  space,  measuring  39  feet  on  each 
side,  paved  with  closely  laid  beams  made  of  split  stems,  and  partially 
prepared  like  railway  sleepers.  The  sides  of  this  paved  area  looked 
nearly  towards  the  four  cardinal  points ;  and  along  its  edges  were  the 
stumps  of  a  wooden  wall  which  oompletely  enclosed  it.  A  row  of 
similar  stumps  divided  this  enclosure  into  two  nearly  equal  compart- 
ments. The  superimposed  hearths  occupied  the  middle  of  the  northern 
oompartment.  A  doorway,  clearly  defined  by  portions  of  two  steut  posts, 
was  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  south  wall  of  the  building ;  and, 
facing  it,  but  more  to  the  left,  was  an  immense  refuse  heap,  and  beyond 
it  the  remains  of  a  wooden  gangway  were  traced  to  the  shore. 

Let  us  now  compare  with  these  structural  details  the  corresponding 
ones  on  the  Buston  crannog.  On  carefully  inspecting  the  piles  of  the 
inner  circle  of  stockades,  it  became  evident  that  tbey  formrd  part  of  the 
walla  of  some  sort  of  enclosure.  On  the  south-east  side  there  were  two 
stout,  four-sided,  uprights,  about  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  4  feet  apart, 
firmly  mortised  into  the  wooden  flooring.  These  were  the  remains  of  the 
aide-posts  oftlie  entrance  to  the  central  area,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
located  the  hearth,  constructed  of  clay  and  stones,  and  resting  on  a  neatly 
paved  flooring  of  round  timbers.  The  intervals  between  the  first  and  second 
piles,  continuous  with  the  door  on  tlie  east  side,  contained  the  r 
a  composite  wall  of  stones  and  oak  beams  in  successive  layer 
second  space  (see  photo,  p.  112)  was  thus  filled  in.  At  the  base  were  two 
layers  of  flat  stones,  then  a  broad  beam  of  oak  stretcihing  the  whole 
length  of  the  interval  between  the  posts,  then  three  layers  of  selected 
stones,  then  anotlior  oak  beam,  and  finally  other  three  layers  of  stones. 
This  wall  had  fallen  over,  but  the  relative  position  of  the  respective 
layers  waa  still  retained.  When  ataailing,  tliis  wall  would  have  been 
ahout  3  feet  high.  The  other  space,  viz.  that  adjacent  to  the  doorway, 
had  only  a  foundation  layer  of  stones,  and  one  oak  beam  lying  over  it. 
As  the  tops  of  all  tho  uprights  in  this,  the  inner,  circle  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  worn  or  broken,  we  had  no  means  of  coming  to  an  opinion  as 
to  their  original  height ;  but  as  they  then  stood,  they  were  considerably 
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thicker  anil  taller  than  those  in  the  outer  circles.  In  face  of  these 
fuets  it  is  not  unrenaonable  to  euppose  that  the  dwelling-house  on  the 
Itnaton  ernnnog  had  a  circular,  or  rather  oval,  fonn  (61  feet  by  56), 
iind  that  the  inner  ciicle  of  the  stockade  foroied  part  of  its  containing 
wall.  But  as  to  the  construction  of  this  wall,  or  even  the  nature  of  the 
materials  uaed,  there  'was  no  evidence  except  the  dilapidated  remains 
of  the  two  composite  portions  already  described. 

As  at  Lochlee,  the  refuse  heap  at  Bnston  lay  in  front  of  the  dvelling- 
liouse,  and  between  them  there  stretched  a  strongly  constructed  pave- 
ment of  stout  planks,  some  13  feet  in  length.  This  platform  was, 
however,  protected  on  the  midden  side  by  a  massive  wooden  railing,  and 
on  its  west  side  there  was  a  corduroy  pavement  of  middle-sized  beams 
which  terminated  in  a  landing-place,  near  to  which  a  canoe  had  been 
found  deeply  buried  in  mud. 

So  far  as  the  Irish  crannogs  have  been  explored  they  have  not 
yielded  any  more  definite  informatioo,  either  as  regards  the  structure  of 
the  itilonda  or  the  superstructures  erected  on  them,  than  those  above 
described.  Perhaps,  however,  an  exception  should  be  made  of  the 
Moylarg  crannog,  now  being  investigated  with  groat  care  and  assiduity  by 
the  Bev.  G.  It.  JSuick,  of  CuUybacky.  Mr.  Buick  has  recently  forwarded 
to  me  photographic  illustrations  of  a  highly  complicated  system  of  wood- 
work and  mortised  piles  exposed  in  a  portion  of  the  stockaile  along  the 
margin  of  tliis  cransog,  The  following  not«B  on  two  log-buta  found  in 
Ireland  may  also  be  given,  as  they  show  a  kind  of  hut  not  hitherto  found 
either  on  the  earlier  or  later  lake- dwellings  of  Europe.  As  early  as 
1833,  indeed  before  crannogs  became  a  subject  of  orcbffiological  importance, 
Captain  Uudge,  a.c,  described  a  wooden  hut  exposed  in  the  bog  of 
Druinkilin,  county  Donegal.  It  consisted  of  a  rectangularly- shaped 
framework  of  oak  beams,  mortised  at  the  comers,  and  measuring  12  feet 
square  by  9  toet  in  height.  It  was  open  on  one  side,  und  about  bulf-way 
up  there  was  a  horizontal  llooring  which  divided  it  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  compartment.  The  base  of  the  hut  rested  on  a  substrntum  of  brush- 
wood, a  fact  which  subsequently  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  site 
of  a  uraunog  ;  uud  peat  to  the  extent  of  16  foot  in  depth  bad  accumulated 
above  its  roof  (Archaahgia,  vol.  xxvi.).  A  model  of  this  unique  hut  and 
its  immediate  environment  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  tho  Boyal  Irish 
Academy  ;  and  an  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  Col.  Wood -Martin's  book 
on  the  "Lake  Dwellings  ofli'idond." 

Remains  of  wooden  stmotures,  having  some  repemblanee  to  the 
Drumkilin  hut,  wore  discovered  in  1S60  in  the  Coal-bug,  county  Ferma- 
nagh, also  on  the  site  of  a  supposed  crannog.  Here,  at  a  depth  of  21  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  peat,  an  artificial  mound  was  encountered,  and 
upon  it  there  was  found  a  wooden  framework  formed  of  rough  beams  with 
rudi-ly  executed  mortises.  This  framework  measured  11  feet  10  inches 
in  length,  and  6  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  associated  with  it  were  some 
stone  implements  and  other  objects  of  an  archaic  character. 
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It  may  also  be  mentioned  that,  in  some  instanceg,  wooden  islands  have 
been  net  with  having  on  their  surf itce  traces  of  dry  stone  buildiDgB,  such, 
tor  esample,  as  were  exposed  on  the  crannog  in  the  Loch  of  Banchory. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  foundationa  were  either  the  remains  of 
secandary  conetructions,  or  perhaps  the  ontirc  crannog  dated  from  a  time 
posterior  to  that  when  the  wooden  houses  prevailed  in  Britain. 

The  above  briefly  described  facta  were,  till  very  recently,  almost  the 
only  data  on  which  any  hypothesis  could  be  formulated  as  to  the  kind  of 
dwelling-houses  the  crannog  builders  were  in  the  habit  of  constructing. 
We  have  seen  that  the  structural  iadications  at  Lochlee  so  far  pointed  te 
a  rectangular,  and  those  at  Bustoa,  to  a  circular,  building.  In  these 
circumstances  the  facta  diacloBed  by  the  recent  investigation  of  a  crannog 
in  Lochon  Dughaill,  Argyllshire,  come  opportunely  to  hand,  as  they  throw 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  this  iniiuiry  than  any  previous  reaearchea 
known  to  me. 

This  crannog  became  known  to  archteologiats  in  consequence  of  the 
drainage,  for  agricultural  purposes,  of  a  small  loch  on  the  property  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Mackinnon.  As  soon  as  the  discovery  was  reporte<l  to 
Sir  William,  he  gave  instructions  to  have  the  matter  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. This  was  done  in  the  autumn  of  1893  under  my  superviBion. 
Although  the  distinguished  proprietor  was  then  too  unwell  to  be  often 
present,  ho  took  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  and  it 
was  greatly  due  to  hia  liberality  that  the  investigation  was  ao  satiafact^rily 
completed.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  even  an  epitome  of  the 
general  results ;  and  I  must  refer  those  interested  in  such  researches  to  my 
report  of  this  discovery  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiijuaries 
of  Scotland"  for  1893. 

Previous  to  the  drainage  of  Lochon  Dughuill,  the  site  of  the  erannog 
was  marked  by  a  cuim  of  stones  which  scarcely  showed  itself  above  the 
water  ;  but  when  1  first  saw  it,  some  two  years  after  the  drainage  had 
been  completed,  it  was  a  low  mound  crowned  by  a  confused  heap  of  stones, 
and  aituated  near  the  centre  of  a  meadow,  then  etuilded  with  hayricks. 
With  a  little  care  the  tops  of  wooden  stakes,  cropping  through  the  gross, 
could  be  traced  right  round  the  mound  ;  and,  on  digging  a  hole  here  and 
there,  horizontal  timbers  were  met  with.  We  commenced  the  excavations 
by  removing  the  entire  superficial  diirit  with  as  little  destruction  to  the 
underlying  woodwork  as  possible.  The  following  extract  from  my  notea, 
taken  at  the  time,  and  shortly  ufterwarda  published  in  the  Oliugow  Herald, 
explains  the  nature  of  the  novel  structures  then  brought  to  view. 

Near  the  centre  there  was  the  stump  of  a  stout  oak  pile,  firmly  fixed, 
and  close  to  it,  on  the  east  side,  a,  consolidated  mass  of  stones  and  cloy, 
containing  traces  of  ashes  and  a  blackish  substance  like  the  dihrtt  of  half- 
burnt  peat.  Although  no  structural  design  was  detected,  there  could 
be  little  doubt  thiit  this  was  the  hearth,  and  so  it  was  left,  in  the 
meantime,  undisturbed.  As  the  work  of  clearing  the  surface  progressed, 
additional  piles  and  transrerse  beams  were  net  with,  which,  being  left  as 
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fnr  as  practicable  in  titu,  ultimately  disclosed  a  new  and  important  feature 
in  the  construction  of  crannogs.  This  was  unmistakable  evidence  that  a 
wooden  house  of  a  circular  shape  had  been  erected  over  the  artificial 
island.  At  nearly  uniform  distances  from  the  massive  central  pile  there 
was  a  series  of  oak  beams,  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  lying  over  the  surface 
of  the  island,  and  all  pointing  to  the  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart 
wheel.  At  the  north  side,  four  of  these  beams  were  still  in  continuous 
position,  and  fixed  to  the  subjacent  woodwork  by  pegs  on  both  sides. 
Sometimes  other  means  were  used  to  keep  them  in  position.  In  one  case 
:a  flat  stone  was  laid  over  a  beam ;  in  another  the  distal  end  of  a  beam  had 
a  natural  curve  which  was  made  to  sink  a  little,  so  as  to  catch  among  the 
imderlying  structures;  and  a  third  beam  terminated  in  a  fork  which 
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Ground-plan  of  the  Crannog  of  Lochan  Dughaill,  49  ft.  x  46  ft. 

A.  Central  Pile.  c.  Entrance.  B.  Pathway. 

B.  Beams  with  holes  for  uprights,    d.  Surrounding  Piles.     P.  Remains  of  Partition. 


rested  against  a  pile.  The  four  beams  above  referred  to  were  laid  nt 
regular  intervals,  some  6  feet  apart  at  their  outer  extremities  ;  and  judging 
from  these  distances  it  was  calculated  that  it  would  take  sixteen  more  beams 
to  complete  the  circuit.  Of  these,  six  were  actually  found,  but  they  were 
lying  at  irregular  distances,  and,  of  course,  the  continuity  of  the  circuit 
«howed  gaps  hero  and  there.  But  although  thus  only  ten  beams  remained 
in  position,  being  about  half  the  number  requisite  to  complete  the  circuit, 
it  was  quite  evident  that  the  series  had  been  originally  complete  (see  plan). 
Their  absence  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  damage  done  to  the 
crannog  during  the  drainage  operations  and  the  large  quantity  of  wood 
that  was  then  abstracted  from  it,  and  used  as  firewood.  But  the 
apecially  interesting  and  novel  peculiarity  of  these  beams  was,  that  near 
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the  outer  extremity  of  every  one  of  them,  without  exception,  there  was 
a  deep  notch  or  hole,  a  few  inches  in  diameter.  When  first  observed  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ordinary  crannog  binders,  for  whioL,  of  eourae, 
two  mortise  holes  are  necessary ;  find  it  was  the  fact  that  they  tmd  only 
one  hole  that  drew  particular  attention  to  them,  and  then  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  supposed  holes  were  not  actual  perforations — only  one  out 
of  the  ton  being  of  this  latter  chnractor— but  deep  notches  worked  down 
through  three-fourths  of  the  thickness  of  the  beam.  It  was  also  observed 
that  these  notches  were  at  nearly  uniform  distances  from  the  great  central 
upright  (about  17  feet  on  the  average);  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  intended  to  afford  fixed  points  for  a  series  of  upright  poles,  became  in- 
evitable. That  these  uprights  had  some  relationship  with  the  central  polo 
ie  more  than  probable ;  but  whether  they  converged  to  it  like  tho  ribs  of 
an  umbrella,  or  were  connected  with  it  by  means  of  other  rafters,  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show. 

At  the  south-east  side  there  was  another  elaborate  arrangement  of 
beams,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a  door-way.  Here,  in  tine  witli  the 
circular  row  of  holes  above  described,  and  stretching  between  two  of  the 
radial  beams,  was  a  squared  beam  4  feet  long,  having  two  mortise  holes, 
one  at  each  end,  which  seemed  to  have  been  intended  for  fixing  the  door- 
posts. This  idea  was  sfrengthened  by  the  fact  that,  leading  directly 
outwards  and  parallel  to  it,  were  bis  or  seven  round  beams,  much  of  the 
same  length  as  the  former,  and  kept  in  position  by  an  end  beam  running 
along  on  both  sides,  which  undoubtedly  served  the  purpose  of  a 
causeway  of  some  kind  (see  plan,  b). 

One  other  observation  regarding  the  structure  of  the  supposed  house 
is  worth  recording.  The  internal  area  appeared  to  have  been  divided 
into  two  nearly  equal  divisions  by  a  partition,  as  a  lino  of  piles,  together 
with  some  horizontal  beams,  was  traced  right  across.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  structures  abore  described  indicated  a  door,  it  will  be  observed 
that  this  partition  would  just  begin  at  its  west  comer,  thus  leaving  the 
door  and  the  fireplace  in  the  same  compartment. 

In  tho  surrounding  stockade,  which  knit  the  underlying  woodwork 
together,  the  piles  were  thickly  sot ;  and  tho  space  between  the  two  circles 
was  occupied  on  the  surface  by  long  beams,  extending  circumfcrentially, 
but  they  were  not  connected  by  the  ingenious  method  of  mortised  beams 
so  perfectly  displayed  in  some  of  the  other  Scottish  crannogs.  'Whether 
similar  binders  formerly  existed,  and  were  subsequently  removed  when 
the  dwelling-house  was  demolished,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  area 
enclosed  by  these  piles  was  of  an  oval  shape,  measuring  (from  the  outer 
circle)  49  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  45  feet  from  east  to  west.  Out- 
side this  area,  however,  the  woodwork  was  continued  for  a  few  feet,  and 
tlien  gradually  shelved  downwards  till  it  subsequently  ceased  altogether. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  researches  carried  on  in  so  many 
localities  throughout  Europe  during  a  period  now  extending  to  nearly 
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hall  a  century,  there  still  remain  some  doubtful  points  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  lacustrine  villages.  AmoDg  such  may  be  reckoned  the 
height  of  the  wbIIb  of  the  hiitu,  together  with  the  fomi,  atructure,  ond 
component  mnteriala  of  the  roofs  which  they  supported.  The  evidence 
on  some  of  these  points  will  probably  alwuys  remain  more  or  less  defec- 
tive, but,  from  the  "  waifs  and  etrays  "  thiit  have  been  gathered  together, 
it  would  appear  that  the  flooring  of  the  huts  in  the  F/ahlhaulm  was 
made  of  clay,  mixed  with  rushes,  and  sometimes  with  gravel,  over  which 
a  few  flyt  stones  were  placed  as  a  hearth.  The  walls,  probably  of  no 
great  height,  consisted  of  a  skeleton  of  timbers  and  wicker-work,  daubed 
over  witli  a  thick  coating  of  oiaj.  Prom  discoveries  made  by  Messi- 
kommer  at  Niederwyl,  this  veteran  explorer  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  roofs  of  the  huts  in  that  station  had  been  covered  with  layers  of 
straw  and  rushes.  Evidence  of  a  similar  nature  has  also  been  procured 
from  other  etations.  That  thatch  of  some  sort  was  generally  used  in  the 
proto-histoiiu  civilisations  of  western  Europe  finds  some  corroboration  in 
the  statements  of  claBsicnl  writers.  Strabo  asserts  titat  the  Belgie  lived 
in  "  great  houses,  arched,  constructed  of  planks  and  wicker,  and  covered 
with  a  litavy  thatched  roof."— [Book  iv.  eh.  4.) 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  lacustrine  viUsges  were  connected  with  the 
shore  by  means  of  one  or  marc  gangways,  raised  on  a  double  row  of  piles, 
and  varying  in  length  and  breadth  according  to  the  situation  and  require- 
ments of  each  village.  Dr.  Gross  informs  us  that  the  bridge  leading  to 
the  JJronze  Age  settlement  at  Moringen  was  about  200  yards  in  length, 
and  from  10  to  12  feot  in  width  ;  while  that  to  the  Stone  Age  station,  iu 
the  same  locality,  was  considerably  ehorter,  and  only  5  to  8  feet  wide. 
The  extent  of  the  space  occupied  by  piles  at  Kobi-nhuusen  was  about 
3  acres,  and  the  nearest  point  of  the  old  lake  shore  was  some  2000  paces 
distant;  but  yet  it  "would  seem,  from  traces  of  piles  found  in  the  peat, 
that  a  bridge  at  one  time  traversed  the  whole  of  this  distance.  Itemalns 
of  similar  approaches  have  been  frequently  observed  in  connexion  with 
the  sporadic  dwellings  in  the  outlying  districts  of  Europe. 

Whilst  reviewing  the  general  features  of  British  luke-dwellings,  1 
have  thus  referred  to  the  point  now  under  discussion  : — 

"The  crannogs  were  made  accessible  by  various  means.  Some  had 
moles  or  stone  coufcways,  the  oiistence  of  which,  in  some  instances, 
became  only  known  upon  the  drainnge  of  the  lake.  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured that  these  approaches  might  have  been  always  submerged,  and 
so  supplied,  on  emergencies,  a  secret  means  of  communication  with  the 
shore.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  the  toituous  direction  which  many 
of  them  assumed,  as,  for  example,  the  causeway  discovered  in  the  Loch  of 
Banquhur  which  had  a  zigzag  direction,  aud  bo  could  only  be  waded  by 
persons  intimately  acquainted  with  its  windings.  Others  were  approached 
by  a  wooden  gangway,  the  evidence  of  which  now  consists  of  the  stumps 
of  a  double  row  of  piles.     Others  again  were  completely  insulated,  and 
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accessible  only  ty  boats.  One  feature  regarding  some  of  the  wooden 
gangways  deserves  particular  attention.  Both  at  Lochlee  and  LocliEpoutB 
the  piles  were  found  to  be  tightly  embraced  at  their  lower  extremities  by 
a  curiously  construeteil  network  of  transverse  beama.  As  the  surface  of 
these  elaborate  structures  was  buried  from  3  to  7  feet  beneath  the  lake- 
bed,  my  first  impression  was  that  they  might  have  been  used,  like  the 
submerged  stone  causeways,  as  a  concealed  means  of  communicating  with 
the  shore.  To  teat  this  suggeetion,  I  had  a  special  excavation  made  along 
the  line  of  a  gangway  at  the  Miller's  Cairn  in  Loch  Dowalton.  After 
digging  through  3  feet  of  the  consolidated  and  hardened  mud,  we 
come  upon  a  stratum  of  fine  blue  clay,  extremely  tenacious,  and  little 
liable  to  displacement.  The  pointed  stakes  of  the  gangway,  which 
penetrated  into  this  clay  only  a  few  inches,  here  met  with  a  firm  resis- 
tance. It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  ingeniously  arranged  wooden 
beams  at  Loclilee  and  Lochspouts  served  merely  the  same  end  as  the  blue 
clay  at  the  Miller's  Caim,  and  that  they  were  to  he  found  only  In 
localities  whei'e  there  was  a  great  depth  of  mud  incapable  of  affording 
ft  sufficient  basis  of  resistance  to  the  piles.  Such  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  by  the  constructors  of  pile-dwellings  in  all  countries ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  note  the  variety  of  methods  by  which  they  were  overcome. 
("  Lake-Dwellings  of  Europe,"  p.  477.) 

The  frequency  with  which  canoes  have  been  found  associated  with 
all  classes  of  lake -dwellings  shows  how  prevalent  and  widely-distributed 
was  their  use  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  shore.  These  boats 
were  all  "dug-outs,"  and  there  was  no  peculiarity  in  form  or  structure  by 
which  their  distribution  in  space  or  time  could  be  distinguished.  They 
had  all  the  same  antiquated  appearance,  whether  emanating  from  the 
Swiss  Pfahlbaulm,  or  from  the  meditoval  crannogs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

I  have  now  brought  before  you  a  short  summary  of  the  more  striking 
phenomena  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  lake -dwellings  hitherto  distdosed 
by  modem  research.  You  will  easily  comprehend  that  to  reconstruct 
from  such  fragmentary  materials  a  single  dwelling-house,  or  village, 
must  be  largely  the  work  of  imagination.  Instead  of  the  precise  details 
given  in  the  xiictorial  restoratioua  of  lake- dwellings,  as  published  by 
Keller,  Messikommer,  Mortillet  ("  Musoe  prehistorique,"  fig.  752),  De 
Quaterfages  ("Hommes  Sauvages,"  p.  Ill),  Lyell,  and  others,  I  prefer 
to  contemplate  their  salient  features  through  the  hazy  vista  of  archso- 
logical  data.  'With  the  magniticcut  ficld-glasa,  as  it  were,  which  modern 
archieology  has  put  into  our  hands,  we  can  have  a  good  idea  of  the 
picturesi^ue  appearance  presented  ty  some  of  the  more  highly  favoured  of 
these  villages  in  the  hey-<1ay  of  tlieir  civilisation.  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  piles  have  been  obser^-ed  to  cover  nearly  the 
whole  bed  of  the  lake,  from  shore  to  shore.  Were  only  a  limited  portion 
of  this  area,  at  any  given  time,  occupied  by  platforms  and  houses,  what 
II  romantic  scene  the  lout-siuemble  would  have  presented  to  the  eyes  of 
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modern  lovera  of  art !  But,  perhnpa,  Buch  appreciiitive  bouIb  found  no 
place  among  ttic  OenevcBe  leaders  of  Hgkt  and  leading  in  lacuEtrine  times ; 
nor  had  stray  tourists  yet  ventured  so  far  from  the  centres  of  old-world 
civilisations.  Let  me,  therufore,  convey  you,  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  to 
some  commanding  view-point  from  which  we  may  look  down,  through 
the  shadowy  haze  of  an  autumn  evening,  on  the  strange  life-scenes  that 
are  being  enacted  on  ticse  fantastic  pile-villages.  The  placid  surface  of 
the  silvery  lake  is,  here  and  there,  raffled  by  tiny  canoes  which  flit, 
to  and  fro,  with  the  commodities  of  daily  life.  Here,  within  the  ebade 
of  the  well-wooded  shore,  a  few  fishermen,  partly  clad  with  the  skins  of 
wild  animals,  ply  their  piscatory  avocations  with  net  and  line ;  there 
some  brawny  hunters  hurry  homewards  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase, 
Bome  carrying  a  stag,  or  may  it  not  bo  a  wild  boar,  suspended  on  a  pole ; 
others  the  smaller  game.  Now  the  general  bum  is  broken  by  merry 
peals  of  laughter  from  a  group  of  maidens  returning  from  agricultural 
operations  on  the  shore  ;  then  by  the  noisy  shouts  of  herdsmen  driving 
to  their  pens  cattle,  goats,  and  pigs-  As  the  day  draws  to  a  close,  men 
and  women  cease  their  work ;  and  we  can  discei-n  among  them  represen- 
tatives of  various  arts  and  industries — founders,  potters,  canoe -builders, 
tool-maters,  spinners,  weavers,  &c.  They  are  well,  but  simply,  clad, 
and  bear  on  tbeir  persons  various  ornaments,  among  which  may  be  seen 
hair-combs  and  hair-pins  of  varied  form  and  size ;  huge  bronze  armlets, 
and  necklaces  of  amber  and  variegated  beads ;  rings,  earrings,  and  other 
objects  of  gold.  The  hunter  carries  a  bow,  spear,  or  club ;  the  warrior 
swaggers  along  with  sword,  shield,  and  dagger;  and  dogs,  too,  the  faith- 
ful companions  of  man  then  as  now,  mingle  in  the  fray  and  frolic  of  this 
good-natured,  but  motley  crew.  In  short,  a  parallel  to  the  scenic  loveli- 
ness of  the  primeval  environments  of  this  prehistoric  Venice,  with  its 
quaint  huts  and  primitive  people,  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  age,  or 
in  any  country.  Oidy  one,  at  all  comparable  to  it,  is  on  record,  which, 
coming  to  us  from  the  father  of  history,  and  having  also  reference  to  a 
lake -dwelling,  I  will  here  quote  : — 

"  They,  on  the  other  bond,  who  dwelt  about  Mount  PiingKiim  and  in  the  country 
of  tlie  Doberee,  the  Agriaiikiia  and  the  OdomantiiuiB,  and  they  likewisa  who  iabnbitod 
Lake  Ptaeias,  wore  not  conquered  hy  Megubazua.  He  nought,  indeed,  to  subdue  the 
dwellers  upon  the  lake,  hul  could  not  effect  his  purpose.  Their  oianiier  of  living  is 
the  following : — Flatfonne  supported  upon  tall  piles  stand  in  the  middle  of  (he  lake, 
which  ore  appr^iached  from  the  land  bj  a  single  narrow  bridge.  At  the  first  the  piloa 
which  bear  up  the  pUtfonne  vcre  fixed  in  their  pUees  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
citizens ;  but  aiiice  that  lime  the  custom  n-biuh  previiilE  about  fixmg  them  is  this  : 
they  are  brought  from  a  liill  rolled  Orbelus,  and  every  man  dnvoi  in  three  for  each 
wife  that  he  marTiee,  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece,  and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  thejlive.  Each  haa  hia  own  hut.  whuretn  he  dweUs,  upon  ooe  of  the  plat- 
forma;  and  each  boa  also  a  trap-door  giving  acceaa  to  the  lake  beneath;  and  their 
wont  is  to  tie  their  bsbv  children  by  tbe  foot  wilb  n  siting,  to  save  them  from  rolling 
into  the  water.     Tlicy  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  heoete  on  fiah,  which  abound 
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The  comparative  silence  of  classical  writers  in  regard  to  this  aingnlar 
pbaso  of  past  ciriliBalion  in  Europe  is  most  unaccountable.  Exclusive  of 
the  above  quotation,  I  can  only  gather  two  other  refcrencee  to  it.  One  is 
from  Hippocrates  ["  De  Aeribus,"  Sc,  ixsvii.),  and  describes  tbe  people 
of  tbe  Phasia,  a  locality  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Black  Sea.  "  The  in- 
habitants," writes  this  author,  "live  in  the  marsbes,  and  have  houses  of 
limber  and  of  reeds  constructed  in  the  midat  of  the  ■waters ;  and  they 
Ecldom  go  out  to  the  city  or  the  market,  but  sail  up  and  down  in  boats 
made  out  of  a  single  tree-truak  ;  for  there  are  numerous  canals  in  that 
region," 

The  other  is  from  Strabo  (Book  iv.,  ch- iii,  5),  and  is  thus  trans- 
lated : — "In  tbe  event  of  warlike  incursions  tbe  inhabitants  (of  Ardennes, 
on  tbe  northern  border  of  France)  would  interweave  tbe  flexible  brambly 
shrubs,  thus  stopping  up  the  possagfs  (into  their  country).  Tbey  also 
fixed  stiJtes  in  various  places,  and  then  retreated  with  theii'  wbole 
families  into  the  recesses  of  the.'  forest,  to  small  islands  surrounded  by 
marshes.  Buring  the  rainy  season  these  proved  secure  h Ming-places, 
but  in  times  of  drought  tbey  were  easily  taken." 

Pliny  ("Nat.  Hist."  lib.  svi.  1)  notices  the  artificial  mounds  con- 
structed by  tho  Cbauct  (Frisians  and  other  races  along  tbe  coast  of  the 
German  Ocean),  on  which  tbey  "built  Ibcir  huts,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the 
influence  of  tbe  waves  and  tides.  These  mounds,  like  the  Terretnare  of 
Italy,  have  only  recently  been  recognised  as  true  pile -structures. 

Dr.  Keller  gives  a  quotation  from  tbe  "Syrian  Geographer  Abulfeda," 
who  lived  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  sliowing  that  the 
Apamiean  Lake,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes,  contained  pile- 
dwellings  which  were  inhabited  by  Christian  fishermen.  The  references 
to  crannogs  in  the  Irish  onnala  are  numerous,  and  extend  over  a  long 
period,  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Similar  references  are  also  met  "with  in  the  Scottish  annals,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  bo  numerous  as  those  annotatt^d  by  Irish  scholars. 

That  the  system  has  survived  to  modem  times,  among  various 
primitivB  races,  is  amply  attested  by  the  narratives  of  foreign  travellers 
who  have  recognised  and  recorded  tbeu'  existence  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
globe.  For  further  rofcrences  and  details  as  to  their  structure  and 
geographical  distribution,  I  must  reftT  you  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "  Pre- 
historic Times,"  p.  182;  "Cameron's  Travels  across  Africa,"  vol.  ii.  p.  63; 
"  Illustrated  Travels,"  vol.  ii.  p.  19  ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,"  vol,  i.  p,  311,  &c.  To  these  I  may  also  add  that  tbe  Airtecs 
had  built  their  ancient  city  of  Mexico  on  pilen,  Preacott  states  that 
their  houses  "  stood  on  piles  so  elevated  that  boats  might  pass  under 
them."  This  singular  people  had  not  only  pile-structua's,  but  floating 
islands —  Chinampa»  —  whicli  they  converted  into  luxuriant  flower- 
gardens. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  by  thus  eliminating  tbe  structural 
details  of  lake -dwellings  from  emidst  tiie  marveUous  wealth  of  arcbECO- 
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logical  remains  with  which  they  are  associated,  I  am  well  aware  that  I 
have  left  aside  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  materials.  But  to  give 
even  an  epitome  of  the  entire  suhject  would  entail  not  one,  but  many 
Papers. 

To  those  who,  by  profession  or  taste,  may  be  familiar  with  archi- 
tectural art  in  its  highest  manifestations,  the  primitive  details  here 
delineated  may  appear  uninteresting  and  of  little  educational  value. 
Mature  reflection  will,  I  am  sure,  dissipate  such  a  notion.  No  one  who 
lays  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  these  singular  remains,  much  less,  those  who  inhabit  a 
country  whose  early  civilisation  is  so  prominently  associated  with  lake- 
dwellings.  Many  of  you  may  be  surprised  when  I  say  that  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  time  the  common  cottage  architecture  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  differed  in  no  material  respect  from  that  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dweUings.  Nor  is  it  beyond  discoverable  limits  to  find,  at  the 
present  day,  the  comforts  of  a  substantial  home  within  a  cottage  which 
still  retains  the  thatched  roof  and  clay  flooring;  and  whose  partitions 
are  merely  timbers  plastered  over  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chopped 
straw,  and  finished  off  with  a  white-wash  of  lime. 
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DUNSANT.    conn  SAttltlAlS  =  Samhnagh's  Fort.) 

nHHB  Chubch  of  St.  Nicholas. — This  massive  and  interesting  building 
is  situated  in  the  demesne  of  Dunsany,  a  short  distance  north-east 
of  the  Castle.  It  is  probably  on  the  site  of  the  church  which  existed  so 
early  as  1302-1306,  and  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Nicholas  Flunkett,  first  Baron  of  Dunsany  and 
Killeen.  In  his  will)  dated  on  the  feast  of  St.  Feter  ad  Yincula,  1461, 
although  desiring  to  be  ^'y  beret  in  ye  chaunsell  of  Eilleene  before  our 
Lady,"  he  heaped  valuables  on  **  St.  Nichols  Church  of  Dunsany  " — arras 
and  scarlet  hangings,  crosiers  and  chalices  of  silver  and  gold,  the  latter  being 
then  in  course  of  preparation  by  a  goldsmith  of  Trim  ;  missals,  graduals, 
hymnals,  and  psalters ;  a  chaplet  of  pearls  for  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ;  copes  of  gold  and  red  satin  ;  chasubles ;  100  shillings  off  the  mill 
of  Alomny  (Athlumney) ;  and  money  off  Thomastown ;  and  to  find  priests 
to  pray  for  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  wives  Anne  Fitzgerald  and 
Elizabeth  Freston  ;  **  and  which  of  my  children  that  breaketh  my  will,  I 
leave  him  Christ's  curse  and  mine." 

The  building^  is  129  ft.  long;  the  chancel,  21  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  about 
51  ft.  long ;  the  nave,  21  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  about  55  ft.  6  in.  long,  the 
gable  being  **  off  the  square" ;  the  gable  between  is  5  ft.  7  in.  thick, 
and  the  arch  about  10  ft.  wide.  The  chancel  has  a  very  rich  east  window, 
inserted  by  the  late  dowager  Lady  Dunsany  to  decorate  the  building,  the 
older  window  having  been  destroyed 
long  before,  except  the  ancient  sill, 
still  apparent  on  the  outside,  and  an 
elegant  carving  of  an  ivy  spray.  There 
are  three  windows  to  the  south  and 
one  to  the  north  ;  the  tracery   and  Camng. 

shafts  have  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  of  fine  yellow  sandstone, 
like  most  of  the  details.     The  south  wall  has  also  a  handsome  sedile  of 


^  See  an  old  description  in  our  Journal,  1892,  p.  20.     The  saint's  day  was  kept 
August  17th,  at  the  time  the  Ordnance  Survey  letters  were  written. 
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thrco  cinquefoil  arches,  the  heads  crooketted,  and  a  heavy  hood  moulding, 
ending  in  a  leaf  to  the  left  and  a  face  to  the  right. 

In  the  chancel  stand  a  fine  ancient  font'  and  aa  altar-tomb.  The  former 
stands  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  has  an  octagonal  head  26  inches  across,  with  a 
round  basin  and  drain.  Beginning  at  the  north,  the  carvings  (see  p.  226) 
are  as  follow  : — 1,  two  angrls  supporting  a  shield,  with  the  inBtniments 
of  the  Passion  j  below  is  a  pelican  in  piety,  amidst  foliage,  as  a  type  of 
Christ ;  2,  St.  Peter  with  the  keys,  and  St.  Paul  with  the  sword ;  below  is 
a  fretwork,  like  groining;  3,  St,  Andrew  with  hia  cross,  and  St.  Thomas 


'^=t**,'Sr' 


Diinsjiiij-  CLurdi.     (N™tb-M-esl  Tie*.) 

with  a  spear ;  helow  are  a  hound  and  hare,  with  foliage  j  4,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew with  the  knife,  and  St.  James  Minor  with  the  club ;  below  are 
trefoil -headed  flutings ;  5,  a  saint  with  a  long  staff  (perhaps  St.  James 
Ifajor),  and  another  (perhaps  Matthias)  with  a  halbert ;  below  are  plain 
flutinga  ;  6,  two  saints ;  below  is  a  pattern  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  trefoils  ; 
7,  a  saint,  and  St.  Matthew  with  the  bag  ;  boJow  are  birds  and  fleurs-de-lis ; 
Bnd  8,  the  Crucifixion,  between  the  S.  Virgin  and  St.  John,  tho  latter 
diHtinguished  by  the  hook  ;  bolow  are  iuterlaced  leaves.  On  the  faces  of 
the  pier,  following  the  same  order  are —  1 ,  fretwork ;  2  to  5,  angels  holding 


lie  west  «nd  at  the  church  in  Butler'i 
It  is  really  of  f  ellow  landatoue. 


ie(lTeO];  besajait 
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Bbields,  with  (2)  the  cross,  (3)  the  heart  pierced  by  two  swords,  (4)  the 
Fitz  Gerald,  and  (5)  the  Plunkett  arms  ;  6  and  7,  sprays  of  foliage  ;  8, 
flutingB.  This  was  probably  put  up  hy  Christopher,  Lord  Dunsanj-, 
and  hiB  wife  Anna  Fitz  Gerald.  The  altar -tomb  has  been  horribly  broken 
amce  Arohdall'a  day,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  fraemcnts  of  the 
aides  could  he  found  and  pieced  together  for  the  sketch  given  on  p.  228, 
in  which  the  existing  parts  are  shaded.  The  effigies  repre.'ient — to  the 
right,  a  knight  in  full  armour  and  conical  helmet,  a  long  sword  on  his 
left  thigh,  and  his  hands  raised  and  clsBped  in  prayer,  his  feet  on  a  dogj 
to  the  left  rests  his  wife,  in  peaked  head-dress,  with  traces  of  rich  earring 
on  it,  a  full-sleeved,  long-pleated  gown  to  the  feet,  which  rest  on  a  cushion 
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Ground  Plan  of  Dunsany  Churoh. 


carved  with  two  birds  and  a  cat'a  head.     The  east  slab  had  three  niches, 

the  left  now  broken  away  ;  the  central  one  haa  a  long-robed  iigure,  and 

the  right  one  a  Bishop  in  pontificals.     The  west  slab  is  now  in  the 

lile ;    it  has  three  floriated  niches,  with  the  flagellation  of  our  Lord 

the  centre,  and  angels  with  censers  on  each  side.     The  sides  had 

similar  niches,  with  shields  between  ;  the  north  side  is  in  fragments  in 

the  nave,  and  has  the  arms  of  Plunkett  (a  hend  and  castle),  Flemyng 

(cheequy) ;   3  (probably  Castlemartin),  three  castles;  4,  Flunkett  and 

Fitz  Gerald,     The  south  slab  lies  against  the  east  gable,  and  has  shields 

1 ,  Plunkett ;  2,  Fitz  Gerald  (a  soltire) ;  3,  the  heart  pierced  hy  two 

swords  ;  4,  the  instruments  of  the  Passion.' 

North  of  the  chancel  is  a  residence  three  stories  high,  the  lowest  used 

'  The  cImo  roaembluice  of  tbia  tomb  to  those  at  Duleek  and  HoTtli  in  design  and 
boraldry  U  very  lo^liedi 
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aa  a  Taalt  by  the  Lords  of  Bunsany  ;  fourteen  steps  lead  to  the  second 
floor,  which  han  a  "squint"  looking  iDto  the  chancel ;  teu  more  steps 
lead  to  the  upper  story.  A  pasHage  and  steps  lead  over  the  east  gable 
to  its  roof.  The  tower-Itke  S.  E.  buttress  is  of  unusual  dimensions. 
The  Dave  has  two  doors  (evidently  rebuilt  in  recent  times),  one  at  each 
side.     An  ambry;  a  large  perpendicular  window  and  a  recess  occur  in 


Diinsany  Cbunli       (Inlpnor    luukiag 


euch  wall.      The  north  recess  ia  two  stories  high  ;  the  upper  reached  by 
a  staircase  in  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  round  and  rudely 
I  built,  with  clumsy  projecting  jambs,  perhaps  intended  to  support  a  rood 

^^H      beam  or  loft. 

^^H  The  west  gable  has  a  large  window  ;  its  tracery  is  gone,  and  its  shafts 

^^^B    are  modem.     It  is  flanked  on  the  north  by  a  lofty,  battlemented  tower, 
^^H    with  curiously -corbelled  rooF  mid  large  double  n-indows.    It  has  entrances 
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from  the  nave  and  from  the  north  and  west  hattlemeuta.     Another  lofty 
tower  at  the  S.  W.  angle  has  a  barrel  stair  of  some  sixty-sis  stepi,     A 


attained  from  the  top  of 


Sic  BcisD  O'Nai 

pleasing  view  of  Eillcen  Castle  : 
the  boilding. 

The  only  noticeable  inscriptions  are — 

1.  A  tablet,  with  elaborate  arms 
maatliog  in  the  cast  gable  ;  underneath 
these  lines : — 

"HEBG     LIKTH    IHG  |  B0D7    OF  BIB  [ 

EIKO'S  BBKCH  IN  THE  EUIGN  | 
THE  2d,  KUD  DtKD  IE  17th 
AND  YE  BODY  OF  DAUE  MiET  H 
TO  THE  LOHD  DUNSiNT,  AND  THE   |   BOBt  OF 

UAsr  o'neille,  ai,s  baoot  [  wno  dckd  i 
THE  Isr,  1714,  woo  WAS  [  wife  to  s"  i 
o'bbillk,  the  sd  sib  betan's  |  son, 
ekbected  thi9  toub  anno  dohua  1716." 

2.  At  the  other  side  of  the  cast  window  a 
slab  of  red  granite,  ia  memory  of  Raniial,  son 
of  Lord  Dunsany,  bora  1848,  died  1883  ;  and 

3.  Near  the  staircase  tower  outsido  the 
church,  a  monument  in  memory  of  William 
Durham,  who  died  April,  1721. 

South  of  the  church  is  a  huge  mound,  now 
laid  out  with  walks,  and  thickly  planted.  It 
is  an  ancient  "  dun"  ;  some  trace  of  the  east  ramparts  remain,  but  it  has 
been  too  much  remodelled  to  call  for  much  remark.  It  is  about  350 
yards  in  circuit. 
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By  the  Bide  ot  the  high  road,  in  the  village  ol  Dunaany,  ia  a  plain 
(though  picturesque)  -wnyaide  crosa.  It  atands  on  a  square  platform 
with  four  atepa  aod  a  circular  block  with  two  round  hasiiiB  in  it.  It  is 
7  ft.  8  in.  high  ;  the  shaft  ia  8  in.  wide  and  5  ia.  thick.  It  has  figures 
of  the  crucifiiion  and  of  a  winged  animal  in  sunken  panda. 


i 


SKREEN. 

SsKTiTE,  or  Skreen,  in  Irish  Serin  Coluimcille,  St.  Columha'a  Bhrine. 
The  church  is  probably  one  of  the  moat  conspicnouB  objects  in  the  county 
Meath,  its  massive  tower  forming  a  feature  in  the  landscape  for  many 
miles  round,  standing  as  it  does  some  600  feet  above  the  BL>a.  The 
building  is  now  plain,  and  violent  bands 
have  defaced  what  little  ornament  it  « 
possessed.  It  is  22  ft.  5  in.  wide ;  the 
north  waU  estenda  71  ft.  and  ia  3  ft. 
thick  ;  it  has  a  door  ope,  once  handsomely 
moulded,  with  eandstonc  jambs.  Near 
the  east  end  is  a  recess,  ua  at  Dunsany, 
over  which  was  a  gallery  reached  by  e 
well-moulded  door  and  eleven  steps  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  From  it  a 
piece  ol  turret-stair,  worn  by  feet  that 
have  long  been  silent,  wound  upwards  to 
the  battlements.  The  wall  east  of  this 
recess  is  6  ft.  4  in.  tliick.  The  south  wall 
haa  four  late-Gothic  window  opes,  the 
tracery  destroyed;  and  the  jamb  of  a  fifth, 
at  which  point  it  breaks  away  60  ft.  from 
the  west.  Near  it  should  be  noted  the 
drain  of  a  fluted  piscina.  The  belfry  is 
a  plain  structure  of  great  massiveness, 
about  7 1  feet  high ;  the  walla  5  ft.  thick 
at  their  sides  and  4  ft.  at  the  west ;  it 
is  entered  by  a  pointud  door,  the  inter- 
space being  9  ft.  B  in.  by  9  ft.  3  in.  At 
the  S.E.  comer  a  borrelstnir  of  104  steps,  &i:r«=  <-'•"-■ 

many  nearly  broken  away,  lea<ls  to  the  summit,  whence  there  is  a 
glorious  view  of  the  blue  grey  hills  and  darker  woods  of  Leinster,  from 
the  Dublin  mountains  far  inland,  and,  it  is  said,  northward  to  Down, 
The  forts  of  Tara  are  plainly  visible,  and  the  beautifully -wooded  glen 
of  the  stream  that  flows  from  the  well  Neamhnacb,  "  the  pearly,"  The 
top  storey  of  the  beliry  has  large  windows  in  each  side ;  the  north 
retains  its  double  light  and  shaft ;  the  other  storeys  have  only  slits. 
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the  ground  floor  lie  some  carious  fragments  of  ricli  wintlow  tracery  ;  a 
stone  with  an  ecdcaiBstic  holding  a  book  and  a  etafi ;  another  with  a 
Tcrj  late  cross  capped  with  a  head  in  a  curious  tall  head-dress,  and 


having  at  the  base  a  coat-of-arms .  Some  pieces  of  a  large  plain  font 
also  remain.  In  the  graveyard  stands  the  small  weather-beaten  cross 
of  St.  Columba ;  a  late  cross,  with  the  much  obliterated  figure  of  our 


Flan  of  Ski«en  Church. 

Lonl  extended  on  it.  East  of  thfl  ruin,  on  the  site  of  that  bam-like 
Protestant  church  shown  in  Grose's  view,  a  large  proatrate  tablet  bear» 
the  now  nearly  obliterated  words — 
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I  aHiJ.TEBO  I  HIBWABDB  BABONI  A  SOBIK 
UlBOlRETf  PLirSIET  FKIM^  SU£  |  CONJDOI  AC  MATILBJ:  DAEOET  (iTATRI  |, 
OKREr)  QTrLIELJICB  BTJREKTrCS  KICHAEBI  |  B1E0NI8  A  DELTIB  MIKOR  NATH  | 
FILira  AC  JANETA  MARWABD  HiERES  |  ET  PWICA  NATP  P03UEEDHT  ECCLESl^  | 
OimAU£NT0  HlC  TERO  SEPDLTFTB  ]  UUUOHIS  FE&PEFVX  lOBAVSSa  CCSACK 
UDBDEM  OUALTERI  {  EI  UATRE  OEBUANDS  FBATEB  »CIILFai  j  UAKD  PBOPBIA 
ABKODDUl    I6I1."I 


Tlie  heraldic  dcTices  show  the 


9  of  Marward,  Cusack,  and  Plunkctt. 


In  the  field  noiih-west  of  the  church  is  the  veil  of  St.  Columba. 
The  st«ne  above  its  cnouth,  a  slab  of  dark  limestone,  hos  certain  concre- 
tions  in  it,  explained  by  popular  legend  as  iron  nails  driven  miraculously 
into  it  by  the  patron  Saint. 


'  Thi»  is  (rivon  aa  deciphered  bj  Mr.  J(?Mph  Moo 
».  0.  Brighlon.  A  lint  century  copy  in  Butler's 
Vit  1760)  ii  given  in  our  Jaumat  for  IBS!,  p.  S'j. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  TARA. 
(UeAltlAIR  tlA  niS.) 

By  tbb  rev.  DENIS  MURPHY,  8.J.,  VicB-rKKSiDSNT,  and 
THOMAS  J.  WESTROPP,  M.A.,  Fbllow. 

**  ^"etntllll,  unde  nomitMiur,    tl<  AtitifA.    CeAintii|\,  .1.  CeAinu|\  inu|\  Cca  wpne 
^^     ttt^Ach  mac  IcliA  tneic  bpeo^oin,  ben  epewoin  ineic  trUleo  .1.  if  Ann 

|\0  1lAT)nACllC." 

Whence  is  Tembair  (Tara)  so  named  f  Not  difficult.  Temhuir,  i.e,  Teamhur,  i.e. 
Mar  Tea,  the  wall  of  Tea,  daughter  of  Lughaid,  son  of  Ith,  son  of  Breogon,  the  wife 
of  Eremon,  son  of  Milesius,  t.#.  there  she  was  buried. 

So  the  '*  Dinnseanchus,"  a  very  ancient  work  on  Irish  topography. 
And  the  **  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  under  the  date  ▲  x.  3502,  say 
that— 

**  Tea,  daughter  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  whom  Eremon  manied  in  Spain,  was  the 
Tea  who  requested  of  Eremon  a  choice  hill  as  her  dower,  in  whateTcr  place  she  shoqld 
select  it,  that  she  might  be  interred  therein,  and  that  her  mound  and  her  grmyestone 
might  be  thereon  raised,  and  where  every  prince  ever  to  be  bom  of  her  race  should 
dwelL  The  hill  she  selected  was  Druim  Caein,  i.e.  the  hill  of  Caen,  u$.  Teamhair. 
It  is  from  her  it  was  called,  and  in  it  she  was  interred.** 

According  to  Cormac  Mac  Cullenan,  however,  teamuir  is  synonymous 
with  grianan^  a  high  place  from  which  a  view  can  be  had.  There  are 
several  places  of  the  name  in  this  country.  This  was  distinguished  from 
the  others  by  being  called  Cemaip  bpeaj,  Tara  of  firegia,  the  ancient 
name  of  east  Meath.  The  English  name  Tara  is  formed  from  Ceitipa6, 
the  genitive  of  Cemaip.  According  to  Amergin,  a  poet  who  lived  in 
the  sixth  century,  it  was  called  Druimleith,  Druim  Cain,  Cathair  Crofinn, 
and  Fordruim,  before  it  got  the  name  of  Cemaip. 

Tara  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  Ardrigh,  or  chief  king  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  time  of  Slainge,  the  first  of  the  Firbolg  kings,  a.m.  3266, 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  continued  to  be  so 
until  it  was  abandoned  by  them  a.d.  563.  Within  that  period  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  years  there  reigned  here  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  kings. 

Our  Annals  make  frequent  mention  of  the  peip  CeTTipo6,  %.$,  the 
Convention  of  Tara,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Ollamh 
Fodhla,  Ardrigh  a.m.  3883.  A  poem,  ascribed  by  Keating  to  Eochaidh 
O'Flynn,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  describes  it : — 


<i 


The  feis  of  Teamur  each  third  year, 
To  preserve  laws  and  rules, 
Was  then  convened  firmly 
By  the  illustrious  Eings  of  Erin. 


p 
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Calhaoir  ofioiiB-ia-lnv  toiiTenetl 

The  beautiful  PeU  of  regiX  Temur, 

There  came  with  him— the  better  for  it — 

The  men  of  Erin  lo  one  place. 

Three  days  before  Swnan  alwflyg, 

Three  daj-a  aftur  il — it  w«»  a  goodly  cmtoin — 

The  boat  of  very  high  paasiou  spent, 

Constantly  drinking  during  th«  week, 

Without  theft,  without  wounding  a  man 

Among  iheoi  during  all  this  lime  ; 

Without  fealB  of  arms,  without  deceit, 

Withflut  exercising  bonea. 

Whoever  did  any  of  these  things 

■Was  a  wretched  enemy  wilb  heavy  venom ; 

Quid  waa  not  received  as  a  retribution  from  him, 

But  his  EOut  in  una  hour." 

There  is  mention  in  the  "Book  of  Lecan"  of  a  yearly  convention  also, 
which  took  place  there  "  for  o  fortniglit  hetore  somhain,  on  samliain-day 
itself,  and  for  a  fortnight  after." 

Tuathal  Teachtmar,  i.f.  the  Legitimate,  who  was  Ardrigh  from  a.d.  76 
to  106,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Meath  by  uniting  a  portion  taken  from 
each  of  the  four  provincee  ae  mensal  lands  for  the  support  of  the  monarch 
at  Tara.  He  instituted  solemn  aesemblies  to  be  held  yearly,  one  at 
Tlachtga  (the  Hill  of  Ward),  on  the  last  day  of  October,  to  appease  the 
goda  by  the  Bacrifice  of  victimB  and  the  lighting  of  firea ;  another  at 
TJianeach  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  ;  and  the  third  at  Tailtean  (Tell- 
town),  about  the  beginning  of  August,  for  the  celebration  of  marriages 
by  the  consent  of  parents  and  friends.  He  seems  to  have  restored  the 
triennial  Conventiou  of  Tara  also. 

Cormac  Mao  Airt  was  Ardrigh  from  a.d.  227  to  266.  This  monarch's 
reign  is  the  epoch  at  which  most  of  Ihe  monuments  now  remaining  at 
Tara  were  erected.     The  Four  Masters  tell  us — 

"It  WM  Cormac  who  compOBed  the  Teagssc  na  Riogh,  i.t,  lDBtructi<iii  of  Ilia 
Sings,  to  preserve  manners,  morals,  and  government  in  Ihe  kingdom.  He  was  an 
illustrious  author  in  laws,  tyncbroniBma,  and  history  ;  for  it  «u  be  thai  pruniulgaled 
law,  rule,  and  regulation  for  each  science,  and  for  each  eurenant  accotding  to  justice  j 
so  ttiat  it  is  his  laws  thai  restrained  all  wbu  adhered  to  tbem  to  ibe  present  time.  It 
is  tbia  Cormac  alau  that  aaiembled  all  the  dironiclers  of  Ireland  together  at  Temnr, 
■nd  ordered  them  to  write  thv  cbconicles  of  Ireland  in  one  book.  In  that  book  vera 
the  coeval  txptoits  and  lynchroniams  of  the  kings  of  Ii^land  vith  the  kings  and 
cnpL'ron  of  the  world,  and  of  (be  kings  of  the  provinces  with  ibe  monarchs  of  Ire- 
land.  In  it  waa  alao  written  what  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  wore  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  provincial  kings,  and  what  the  jirovini-iol  kings  vvre  entitled  to  receive  from 
their  subjects  from  ihe  nobL-  to  the  plebeiau.  In  it  alaowere  the  boundai  ies  and  mcie* 
of  Ireland  from  shore  to  ihore,  from  the  [.rovince  lo  the  territory,  ftoui  the  territory  to 
to  the  hsili  (tawulandj,  and  from  the  bails  to  the  traigid  of  land." 

The  last  pagan  monarch  wlio  resided  at  Tara  was  Dathi,  who,  as  wa 
learn  from  the  "Ltabharna  liUidbri,"  was  killed  by  lightning  at  "Sliablt 


^ 
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Ealpa,"  A.D.  428.  His  body  was  brought  home  and  buried  at  Rath* 
croghan.  His  successor  was  Laeghaire,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
whose  reign  lasted  for  thirty  years.  He  was  captured  by  the  Leinster 
men  in  the  battle  of  Athdara,  and  **  he  gave  the  guarantees  of  the  sun,  of 
the  wind,  and  of  the  elements,  that  he  would  never  come  against  them  on 
their  letting  him  from  them.  He  died  the  next  year  at  the  side  of  Caisse 
between  Ere  and  Alba,  two  hills  in  Hy  Faolain."  In  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland.  His  journey  along  the  Boyne,  the 
lighting  of  the  Easter-fire  at  Slane,  and  the  lorica  or  hymn  of  protection, 
which  he  composed  on  the  way  to  Tara,  his  appearauce  before  the  king, 
and  the  king's  conversion,  are  they  not  written  in  the  many  ** Lives" 
of  Ireland's  patron  Saint  ? 

Diarmuid  Mac  Fergus  Ceirbheoil,  great-grandson  of  Niall,  was 
Ardrigh  from  539  to  558.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  last/m  was  held 
in  Tara.  He  was  the  last  monarch  who  had  his  residence  at  Tara,  as  it 
was  abandoned  soon  after  his  death  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of  St. 
Ruadhan  of  Lorrha — 

"  From  the  reign  of  Dermot  the  brown-haired, 
Son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Conall, 
From  the  judgment  of  Ruadhan  on  his  house. 
There  was  no  king  at  Teamair.** 

The  account  of  the  abandonment  of  Tara  is  given  at  considerable 
length  in  the  ^'Ajinals  of  Clonmacnoise,"  under  the  date  563.  Here  is  a 
summary  of  it  (an  Irish  version  from  Mac  Carthy  Reagh's  Book  will  be 
found  in  O^Grady's  **  Silva  Gadelica") : — King  Dermot  made  a  rule  that 
the  doors  of  every  nobleman*8  house  should  be  a  spear* s  length  wide,  and 
appointed  an  official  to  make  a  circuit  of  Ireland  to  carry  out  his  orders. 
A  simple  method  sufficed  :  the  officer  had  to  hold  his  spear  athwart  the 
door  and  try  to  enter ;  if  he  could  not  get  through,  he  ordered  the  servants 
to  break  out  the  sides.  He  reached  Hy  Maine  in  Connaught  without 
casualty  ;  but,  unfortunately,  Hugh  Guary,  a  nobleman,  finding  his 
doors  broken  on  his  return,  and  hearing  that  it  was  done  by  the  stranger, 
fell  on  him  and  slew  him,  without  asking  to  see  his  credentials ;  and  then, 
hearing  from  the  servants  that  ho  had  outraged  the  king's  majesty,  fled 
in  terror  to  his  mother's  brother,  St.  Ruadhan  of  Lorrha. 

Ruadhan  sent  his  kinsman  to  a  Welsh  prince.  That  potentate  at  once 
returned  him  to  Ruadhan.  The  saint  had  a  hole  dug  under  his  house, 
and  sat  over  the  culprit  on  the  day  when  the  angry  Dermot  (''in  his 
coach,"  as  the  translator  quaintly  states)  arrived  at  Lorrha.  He  jibed 
and  scoffed  irreverently  at  Ruadhan,  and  prayed  he  might  have  no  suc- 
cessor in  his  abbey.  **  There  shall  bo  abbots  and  monks  for  ever," 
calmly  replied  the  cleric,  "  but  no  king  shall  sit  in  Tara  from  hence* 
forward."  On  being  pressed  by  the  king,  he  said  the  fugitive  was 
nowhere  if  not  where  he  stood ;  and  the  monarch,  convinced  of  his  ttiith, 
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Boon  dug  out  the  offender.  In  vain  the  saint  tried  to  redeem  bim  from 
the  vengeful  king.  He  was  taken  in  chains  to  Tara ;  the  Abbot  of  Lorrha 
and  all  his  clerical  neighbours  came  to  the  polacc,  and  tried  to  soothe 
Dermot,  but  ho  was  implacable.  They  sang  al!  the  psalms,  and  demanded 
Guary  again,  but  were  refused;  and  then,  ringing  belle,  they  solemnly 
cursed  the  place,  "and  prayed  God  that  no  king  or  queen  ever  after 
would  or  could  dwell  in  Torach,  and  that  it  should  be  waste  for  ever, 
without  Court  or  Pallaee,  as  it  fell  out  accordingly.  King  Dermot  him- 
self,  nor  his  aucccssors.  Kings  of  Ireland,  could  never  dwell  in  Tarach 
since  the  time  of  that  Curse,  but  every  one  of  the  kings  chose  himself 
such  a  place  as  in  his  own  discrution  he  thought  fittest  and  most  con- 
venient for  him  to  dwell,  as  Moyleseaglilyn  Jlor,  Donasgiah,  Brian 
Bowromey,  Kincory.  Eodanus  being  thus  refused,  he  tendured  a  ransom 
of  thirty  horses,  which  the  king  was  contented  to  accept,  and  so  granted 
him  Hugh  Gwary."  Though  it  was  never  after  used  as  a  royal  residence, 
the  Ardrighs,  however,  continued  to  take  their  title  from  it  till  the 
coming  of  the  Anglo- Normans.  In  Amergin's  time  it  was  apparently  a 
mere  range  of  earthworks,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  even  then  some  of  its 
embankmente  had  been  demolished. 

"  Every  law  of  fame  hits  pa««4  awsy. 
Every  juBliee  deitroyed  W  the  ground. 
Teniur  to-day,  Ihougli  a  wilderneu, 
Woe  once  the  meeltng-plitce  of  heroes, 
Though  now  n  green  grauy  field." 

We  will  now  paes  on  to  the  topography  of  Tara,  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  history  and  hgend  of  each  monument.  The  still  existing  remains 
ore  shown  on  the  appended  map  "shaded."  Such  as  have  been  demolished 
{many  within  the  last  century,  some  even  boforo  the  "  Dinnsennchus  " 
was  written),  the  positions  of  which,  however,  are  established  more  or  less 
reliably,  are  "  dotted."  We  shall  tale  as  our  guide  Petrie'a  "  Essay  on 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,"  published  in  vol.  xviii.  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,"  a  work  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise  for  patient  research  and  exlmustive  treatment.  We  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  it  those  who  desire  more  details  than  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  give  here. 

Beginning  at  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of  the  hiU,  in  a  thick 
plantation,  we  find  a  group  of  three  forts  and  a  well :  the  latter  still 
retained  to  modem  times  its  name  of  Tober  finn,  »'.#.  tlie  clear  well.  Near 
it  are  two  torts  side  by  side. 

1 ,  Eath  GoAiinra. — This,  tradition  says,  takes  its  name  from  Grainne, 
daughter  of  King  Cormuc,  whose  flight  with  Diarmuit  O'Duinne  from 
Tara  is  one  of  our  best  known  legends.  It  consists  of  two  concentric 
mounds,  the  outer  one  sweeping  boldly  down  the  steep  slope,  and 
measuring  258  feet  in  diameter  externally  ;  the  inner,  66  feet  intemully. 


Map  of  Tara  Hil],  from  the  Otdnnnoe  Survey. 
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2.  Bath  Caelchon. — So  named  from  Caelchu,  great  grandson  of  the 
famous  Cormac  Cae,  king  of  Munster  in  the  third  century.  He  was  for  a 
time  a  hostage  at  Tara,  and  sc-ems  to  have  settled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
for  he  was  ancestor  of  two  families  living  in  ITeath  before  the  Norman 
conquest.  He  was  buried  in  this,  rath,  probably  in  the  oval  mound,  at 
the  north  aide  of  it.  This  rath  measures  230  feet  across,  and  ta  5^  to 
7  feet  in  height,  and  has  an  entrance  ridge  across  the  moat  to  the  south- 

3.  FoTSAcs  Hath  GaAiNirE,  the  scat  of  Rath  Orainne. — It  ia  amount 
the  trees,  south  of  Rath  Orainne.  It  measures  157  feet  across,  and  102 
<m  the  inside.     It  is  greatly  injured, 

4.  Tkach  UioDcnuABTA,  1.0.  the  hall  of  assembly. — It  ia  also  called 
teach  na  lasch,  the  heroes'  house ;  long  na  lofch,  the  heroes'  dwelling ; 
hire  na  mban,  the  women's  ship.  It  is  now  represented  by  two 
parallel  mounds  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  bo  placed,  perliaps,  to 
raise  the  king  and  nobles  at  the  southern  end  above  the  crowd.  It 
is  759  feet  long,  and  90  feet  wide  externally,  and  45  feet  internally. 
It  had  seven  doors  at  each  side.  An  ancient  poem  says  it  was  only  300 
feet  long,  so  it  may  have  had  three  sections :  a  central  hall  o(  that  length, 
and  portions  cut  off  at  either  end  where  the  men  and  the  women  dwell. 
Our  ancient  books  enable  ue  to  form  a  vivid  picture  of  this  building  in  its 
palmy  days.  The  long  room  stretched  down  the  slope  for  300  feet ;  along 
each  side  were  double  rows  of  seats  and  tables,  while  in  the  middle  space 
stood  vats  of  liquor,  lamps,  and  huge  fires  at  which  were  numerous 
attendants  cooking,  We  actually  possess  a  little  ancient  sketch  of  one 
of  these  standing  open-mouthed,  with  the  meat  on  a  spit.  Every  persou 
had  a  portion  of  meat  according  to  his  rank,  the  claims  being  strictly 
regulated.  Some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  drinking- vessels  were  of  gold  and 
silver,  enriched  with  red  stones  or  perhaps  enanie].  At  the  southern 
and  highest  end  sat  the  king  and  chiefs.  Cormac  IJlfada,  who  was 
Ardrigh  A.n.  213,  is  described  with  his  long,  slightly-curled  fair  fauir. 
He  was  clad  in  a  white  tunic,  with  a  full  collar  embroidered  with  gold  ; 
over  this  a  crimson  cloak,  with  jewelled  clasps  and  a  gold  toix}ue.  He 
bore  a  red  buckler  with  silver  clasps  and  golden  figures  of  animals  and 
stars,  Lower  down  sat  the  other  courtiers,  bards,  doctors,  historians, 
"  druids  or  augurs,"  down  to  the  rabble  of  150  cooks,  waiters,  jugglers, 
jesters,  and  doorkeepers.  There  "was,  doubtless,  abundance  of  barbaric 
splendour  in  personal  adornment,  lavish,  if  rude,  hospitality,  noisy  mirth 
and  the  more  intellectual  pleasures  of  music,  song,  recitations,  and  chess. 


5,  Dail  and  Dorcha. — These  v 
the  hall ;  but  which  is  whiph  no  oi 


:!  two  small  mounds  suuth-west  of 
^an  now  determine. 


6.  PrrPAiL  Anxusus,  i.e.  Adumnan's  tent. — This  rath  is  faintly  dk- 
cemible  in  the  grave-ynrd  which,  with  Tara  church,  occupies  its  site. 
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Adomnon's  cross  still  remains  :  e.  panelled  b1  aft  of  r  d  sttnlstone  6  feet 

high  and  1  foot  6  inches  broad.     On  it  appears  a  ru  Ic  figure  resem  li  g 

those  called  Sheela-na-gigs.     Two  curious  old    stones    2  feet  6    nel  es 

high,  attributed  to  the  "  giants  of  Tara,"  are   w  th  another  now  lost  the 

monuments  of  the  Druids  Ilall  (to  the  east)    Bloc  (to  th    south)    and 

Bluicni  (to  the  north).     Tradition  says  they  were  erected  hy  Mall  king 

of  Emauia,  a.d.  130  ;    and   Mac  Firbis 

tells  a  marvellous  story  of  the   stones 

of  Bloc  and  Bluicni  drawing  apart  to  let 

pass  the  chariot  of  a  true  candidate  to 

the   crown   of    Tara,    while    the   other 

sacred   stone,    Lia    Fail,    thundered    in 

honour  of    his   coming.      The   modem 

church   possesses  a  very  fine    ancient 

window  removed   from  the  older  one.' 

Near  this  building,  on  clearing  away  a 

bank  in    1810,  were  fuund  two  noble 

gold  torques,  one  being  o  feet  7  inches 

long,  with   four  perfect  spiral   banJa, 

now   to   be    seen   in   the    Royal   Iriah 

Academy    collection    of    the    National 

Museum,  Kildarc' street. 

7.  Tiuca  Makiseo,  i.  e.  Mariseo'a 
house. — This  was  a  fort  to  the  south 
of  the  church,  and  near  a  mound  called 
the  Sidh,  From  it  spread  the  houses 
of  the  town  of  Tara  down  tho  eastern 
alope  of  the  hill.  Mariseo  was  a  lady 
ct  great  beauty  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Eing  Cormac. 

8.  Hath  ni  Kiooh,  i.e.  the  kings'  rath ;  called  also  Cathair  Crofinn, 
i.e.  the  enclosure  of  tho  white  house, — This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
monuments  of  Tara,  and,  tradition  ally,  the  oldest  monument  on  the  hill. 
It  is  a  huge  irregular  oval,  853  feet  north-west  and  south-east,  consisting 
of  a  ditch  4  feet  deep,  and  a  rampart  6  feet  high.  Within  its  cnclosura 
are  two  forte  and  two  mounds,  viz  ; — 

9.  Teach  Cokuaic,  i.e.  Cormac's  bouse,  a  rath  with  an  outer  ring, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  by  King  Connac  ;  and 

10.  FoKBADQ,  i.e.  the  place  of  meeting. — An  earthwork  like  the  last, 
but  being  in  the  centre  of  the  great  enclosure,  it  ia  perhaps  older.     It  ia 

*  For  a  description  of  the  old  cLurch  an-d  Golbraeth  lomb,  eea  our  Jaumal,  1892, 
p.  21 :  "  J*  ateeple  BE  J' West  end  IS  low  &  squaTc  &  open,  a  wDTTied  Bullock  made  a 
Sbtf t  to  go  up  y*  Btone  3Ups  to  y<  Brat  loft  &  fell  iato  tlie  waaU  put  of  the  Church, 
vheie  lie  expired  on  the  Spot."     There  ia  a  view  of  it  in  Gnue. 
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SB  feet  across  inside,  132  feet  extenially,  216  feet  over  all  east  and  west, 
and  296  feet  nortb  and  south.  At  the  central  point  of  juncture  of  its 
outer  fosso  with  that  of  Teach  Coxmaic,  Tea  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
It  18  at  present  crowned  with  the  Lia  Fail. 

11.  Lia  FiiL,  i.t.  the  stone  of  destiny. — Thia  is  a  pillar  of  granular 
limestone,  not  of  the  kind  usually  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  removed  from  the  Moaad  of  Hostages,  and  put  over  the 
"Croppies'  grave,"  some  of  the  insurgents  of  '98  having  been  buried 
in  the  Forradh.  It  is  5  feet  3  inches  high,  and  is  said  to  be  6  feet 
under  ground. 

This  stone  was  brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danaan,  the 
fourth  colony,  which  came  to  Ireland  a.m.  3303,  according  to  the  "Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters"  ;  other  authors  say  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  called 
the  Lia  Fail,  according  to  Keating,  because  a  very  ancient  prophecy 
foretold,  that  in  whatever  country  this  stone  was  preserved  a  prince 
of  the  family  of  Milesius  should  rule.  Osaian,  in  a  colloquy  with 
Dermot,  describes  the  qualities  of  the  Lia  Fail.  "  Anyone  of  all  Ireland 
on  whom  an  ex  parte  statement  rested  was  set  upon  that  stone,  and  if  the 
truth  were  in  him  he  would  turn,  pink  and  white ;  but  if  otherwise,  a 
bliick  spot  would  appear  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  hira.  Moreover, 
when  Ireland's  monarch  stepped  on  to  it,  the  stone  would  cry  out  under 
him,  and  her  three  arch-waves  boom  in  answer,  as  the  wave  of  Cleena, 
the  wave  of  Bnllintoy,  and  the  wave  of  Lough  Rury.  'When  a  pro- 
vincial king  went  on  it,  the  flag  would  rumble  under  him."  According 
to  Fctrie,  the  stone  now  standing  on  Tara  is  the  identical  Lia  Fail.  This, 
however,  is  denied  by  Keating  and  others.'  They  soy  that  when  Fergus, 
the  son  of  Ere,  passed  over  into  Sootland  with  a  colony  of  the  Dalriada, 
and  settled  there  a.d.  570.  he  wished  to  be  crowned  on  this  stone.  Ho 
Bent  messengers  to  his  brother  Murtough,  then  King  of  Ireland,  asking 
that  the  stone  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  make  his  coronation  the  more 
solemn.  It  was  preserved  with  great  veneration  in  the  abbey  at  Scone, 
till  Edward  I.  of  England  carried  it  away  by  riolence,  and  placed  it 
under  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  whero  it  now  is. 
Whatever  be  the  fact,  Petrie's  assertion  that  no  Irish  authority  earlier 
than  Keating  can  be  produced  in  favour  of  this  belief  is  not  quite  correct ; 
for  in  the  Agallamh  na  Senorach,  i.e.  the  Colloquy  of  tlic  Ancients,  after 
Ossian  hod  described  the  qualities  of  the  Lia  Fail,  as  above,  Demiot 
Mac  Ceirbheoil  asks  him:  "And  who  was  it  that  lifted  that  flag,  or  that 
carried  it  away  out  of  Ireland?"  Ossian  replies:  "It  was  a  youth 
(ogloech)  of  a  great  spirit  that  ruled  over  ,  ,  ,"     Unfortunately  the  rest 

'  In  poems  by  Eineth  U'Hartigan  ond  bv  Cuon  O'Lochtua,  in  the  toiitb  i^enlury, 
Bs  veil  .19  in  the  aecouct  of  Amergin,  Ihe  Lib  Foil  is  Btalcil,  on  tboir  onn  knowledge, 
to  be  Ihcn  at  Tars.  KiiiElh  BBjts  it  was  "  under  hia  two  heoli"  u  bo  cotnpoced. 
lliis.  and  the  fact  that  the  Wesuainslei  fituno  is  held  to  be  of  Scotch  origin  by  oom- 
petenC  geobgiata,  bear  beartly  ogainit  the  tradition  of  Fergus. 
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ot  ttia  piece  is  lost.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  Cofley  for  pointing  out  to  me 
this  very  important  passage. 

12.  BimKi  NA  BO,  i.e.  the  cow'a  mound,  called  also  Glas  Temhrach, 
from  Olaa  the  famous  mythic  cow  of  the  Tuatha  De  Oauaan  smith 
tiaibhnion,'  and 

13.  DcuHi  sit  HoiALL,  i.r.  the  mound  of  the  hoBtageB,  traditionally 
the  basement  of  the  house  given  by  King  Corraac  to  the  hostages  brought 
to  bira  from  all  Ireland,  are  two  small  mounds  north  of  the  forta  within 
the  enclosure  of  Hath  na  Kiogh,  the  latter  being  some  13  feet  high.  The 
hollow  from  which  the  pillar  was  removed  is  apparent  on  its  summit, 

14.  Bat?  Laoohaire,  i.».  Laoghairo's  roth, — South  of  Eath  na  Riogh, 
on  tolerably  level  ground,  under  the  first  slope  of  the  hill,  will  be  found 
the  western  rampart,  and  faint  traces  of  Ihe  fosse  of  a  large  circular  fort 
428  feet  to  462  feet  across.  This  was  the  fort  of  King  Laoghaire,  son  of 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  contemporary  of  St.  Patrick,  We  need 
not  here  tell  for  the  thousandth  time  their  meeting  on  that  great  Eaeter 
morning,  but  will  only  remark  that  laoghaire,  despite  the  teriching  of 
his  saintly  guest,  retained  certain  deeply  rooted  traces  of  paganism.  He 
swore  by  the  wind  and  sun;  and  broke  his  oath,  believing  the  oracle  that 
he  would  die  only  "between  Scotland  and  Erin  :  and  between  two  hille 
dialled  Alba  and  Eri  he  died,  struck  down,  people  said,  by  the  outraged 
elements;  a  victim  to  the  prophecy  "that  kept  the  word  of  promise  to 
his  ear,  and  broke  it  to  hia  hope."  As  he  had  desired,  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  his  pagan  father,  the  great  Niall,  he  was  buried 
upright  in  his  armour  looking  towards  his  foes  the  Lagenians  (aa 
Tirechan  says)  "till  the  day  called  Erdath  among  the  Uagi,  the  day 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Lord." 

15.  Rath  na  Seahaid,  t. ».  rath  of  the  synods. — This  was  situated 
immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Lia  Fail  and  the  Mound  of  Hostages; 
near  it  were  the  remains  of  Fupall  Adamnain.  The  age  of  this  rath 
is  evidently  anterior  to  the  events  of  which  it  was  tlie  theatre,  and  from 
which  it  got  the  name  which  it  now  bears  ;  its  original  name  is  forgotten. 
The  Bjnods  held  here  were  that  of  St.  Patrick,  that  of  Buadan  and 
Brendan,  and  the  synod  in  which  Adamnan  liad  the  law  passed  setting 
women  free  from  the  obligation  of  going  into  battle  ;  the  date  of  this  last 
synod  was  probably  694.  Adamnan  was  the  well-known  biographer  of 
St.  Columba.  Another  synod  was  held  at  Tara  by  the  Hy  Neill  and  the 
Lagenians  under  the  presidency  of  Bublcttir  in  771. 

16.  Bath  Kaeve. — It  lies  about  a  mile  south  of  Tara.  It  is  a  lai^ 
circular  earthwork  without  any  ditch,  673  feet  in  diameter.  Uaeve, 
from  whom  it  has  its  name,  was  wife  of  Art  Aoinfir,  who  was  Ardrigh 
A.D.  1S6  to  216  \  others  say  it  was  nained  from  Cormac's  daughter. 

'  It  has  been  demolished  since  18)0. 
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17.  BoADS. — Our  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  '^  on  the  night  of  the 
hirth  of  Conn  Geadcathach  five  principal  roads  leading  to  Tara  were 
discovered,  which  were  never  ohserved  till  then" : — 1.  SligeABaily  running 
from  the  hill  of  Tara  in  a  westerly  direction  towards  Lough  Owel,  near 
Mullingar.  2.  Slige  Midluachra, — It  led  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  hut 
its  exact  position  has  not  heen  determined.  3.  Sltge  Cualann. — It  ran 
from  Tara  in  the  direction  of  north  Wicklow,  following  a  course  not 
very  different  from  the  mailcoach-road  to  Dublin.  4.  Slige  Mor^  leading 
to  the  west,  in  the  direction  of  the  Eiscer  Riada,  or  line  of  hills  extending 
from  Dublin  to  Glarenbridge,  county  Gal  way.  5.  Slige  Dala, — The  great 
road  to  the  south-west,  in  the  direction  of  ancient  Ossory.  Besides  these 
was  the  Fan  na  earpat,  t.#«  the  slope  of  the  chariots,  leading  towards 
Navan.  A  little  to  the  north-west  of  it  were  the  Cross  of  Fergus,  and 
^e  Desiul,  or  circle  where  visitors  paced  in  the  apparent  course  of  the 
Bun. 

18.  Wells. — 1.  Neamhnaeh,  i.e.  the  pearly.  It  is  still  in  existence^ 
south  of  the  church.  From  it  ran  the  stream  called  Nith  Neamhnach^ 
which  turned  the  first  water-mill  erected  in  Ireland  by  King  Cormac  for 
his  wife  and  bondsmaid.  It  gives  the  name  of  Lismullen  to  a  townland. 
The  site  on  which  the  mill  stood  is  still  pointed  out.  2.  The  well  called 
Adlaic,  to  the  north,  was  covered  in  1837.  Near  it  is  jp^r^a  Charpain, 
the  burial-place  of  Carpan,  who  died  in  504.  3.  Caprae,  on  the  east 
slope,  is  dried  up;  it  has  given  its  name  to  a  townland.  It  was  also  called 
Ziaih,  i,e,  the  doctor.  The  well  on  the  western  slope  was  called  laegh, 
i»e,  the  calf ;  a  very  ancient  proverb,  expressing  hopeless  separation,  says 
in  allusion  to  the  position  of  these  walls,  **  The  calf  does  not  go  to  the 
doctor."  Laegh  is  now  a  marshy  spot.  5.  Toherfnn,  i.e.  the  clear  well, 
has  been  mentioned  already  in  connexion  with  Ratl\  Grainne.  Under 
Bath  Grainne  lay  the  Sheakin,  formerly  a  morass,  but  now  drained. 
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PREHISTORIC  POTTERY  FROM  THE    SANDHILLS,  AND    ITS 
ANTIdUITY. 

Bt  W.  J.  KNOWLES,  M.B.I.A.,  Fstiow. 

IVk  antiquiirieB  must  occasioEally  appear  to  ordinary  readers  like 
persons  afflicted  with  colour-liliiidness,  for  just  as  you  will  find 
someone,  suffering  from  that  defect  of  vision,  doacribing  aj)  green  something 
trbich  others  will,  perhaps,  seo  as  red,  bo  you  will  find,  probably  owing 
to  mental  vision  being  at  fault,  one  antiquary  describing  objects  which 
he  refers  to  the  Stone  Age,  whilst  others  will  endeavour  to  prove  that 
they  belong  to  the  Age  of  Iron.  We  have  evidence  of  this  in  recent 
numbers  of  our  Journal ;  and  as  such  divergent  views  regarding  the  same 
objects  must  be  very  puzzling  to  those  comparatively  uninstrutted  in  the 
prehistoric  branch  of  antiquities,  I  think  it  desirable  to  review  the 
evidence  which  has  recently  boon  advanced,  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
more  light  on  the  question.  The  main  subject  about  which  such  opposed 
views  are  held  is  what  the  antiquaries  referred  to  are  agreed  in  calling 
the  "  black  layer"  amongthe  sandhills  of  Whitepurk  Buy,  county  Antrim ; 
Portstewart,  county  Londonderry;  Dundrum,  county  Down;  and  some 
other  places  round  the  coant  of  Iieland.  This  black  layer  is  the  old 
surface  of  a  former  time,  blackened  by  thu  decay  of  refuse  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  by  charred  materials  left  by  the  fires  burned  in  the 
huts  which  were  numerous,  and  stood  on  this  old  surface.  This  so-called 
layer  is  from  4  to  12  inches  thick  in  ordinary  places,  bul  in  hut -sites  it 
may  be  as  much  as  3  or  4  feet  in  thickness.  It  contains  flint-flakes, 
cores  of  flint,  scrapers,  and  other  flint  implements ;  also  hammer-stones, 
anvil-stones,  pins  and  other  objects  manufactured  out  of  bone,  fragments 
of  pottery,  refuse  of  food,  such  as  shcll-fish  of  various  species,  and  broken 
and  split  bones  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  Tho  hut-sites  and  heartlis 
show  that  the  people  lived  here  on  this  old  surface,  and  the  thousands  of 
flint  implements  that  have  been  recovered,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
flakes  with  other  kindred  objects  scattered  about  the  hut-sites,  clearly 
show  that  they  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age.  No  better  evidence  of  the 
Neolithic  Age,  as  defined  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the  British  Isles 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  would  be  required  anywhere  ;  and  yet  my 
two  friends,  the  Rev.  George  B.  Bnick,  m.b.i.a.,  Vice-President,  and  the 
Rev.  Leonard  Hassg,  m.k.i.a.,  ore  very  earnest  in  their  endeavours  to 
show  that  this  old  surface  and  its  contents  belong  to  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

The  black  layer  was  so  named  from  its  appearing  as  a  dark  band 
along  the  sides  of  the  hollows  or  pits  which  have  been  excavated  by  the 
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wind  in  tlie  sandhills.  As  the  wind  frequently  cuts  through  the  old 
surface  it  is  occaBionslly  to  be  seen  with  uneoloiirod  Band  below  aaJ  above, 
the  ooverin);  in  many  places  being  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  layers  may  be  seen  close  to  each  other,  and  occasionally  two 
may  be  found  to  merge  into  one.  Having  been  the  enposed  surface  when 
the  Neolithic  people  lived  on  it,  there  must  hare  been  a  gradual  deposi 
tion  of  Band  since  that  time  to  cause  such  a  thick  covering  at  present. 
Many  feet  of  sand  might  be  accumulated  in  a  single  stormy  day  or 
night,  but  as  such  a  covering  would  be  unprotected,  and  liable  to  bf 
blown  off  hy  the  next  gale  of  wind,  I  have  always  held  that  the  thick 
covering  referred  to  could  only  form  where  it  was  protected  by  a  sward 
of  grass.  The  blades  would  alwayti  protect  some  sand  from  being  blown 
away,  and  the  increase  in  thickness  would  therefore  be  proportionate  to 
the  growth  of  the  grass.  Wherever  the  sward  has  got  broken  in  the 
present  day,  the  wind  acting  on  such  bared  spots  has  made  large  pits,  and 
we  find  instances  of  a  covt-ring  of  acres  in  extent  having  been  gradually 
blown  away  within  the  mejoory  of  persons  still  living,  thus  either  laying 
bare  large  patcLes  of  the  old  surface,  or  cutting  through  it  and  scattering 
its  contents.  From  seeing  in  somo  parts  pieces  of  old  surface  which 
had  tlius  been  bared,  becoming  again  covered  with  grass,  it  is,  I  tbink, 
possible  that  a  piece  of  old  surface  may  have  been  covered  more  than 
once.  During  the  time  tho  covering  was  forn^ing,  and  no  doubt  at 
different  levels,  such  waste  places  as  the  sandhills  may  have  been 
temporarily  occupied  as  hiding-places,  or  for  other  purposes,  as  articles 
of  a  later  date  than  the  Stone  Ago  have  occasionally  been  found  on  the 
surface  where  denudation  has  taken  place.  Bronze  pins,  glass  beads,  coins 
oE  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Cbarles  I.  and  II.,  tradesmen's  tokens,  and  articles 
of  later  date,  having  been  found  sometimes  lying  in  close  proximity  to  the 
implements  and  flakes  of  the  Stone  Age;  but  as  we  have  not  found  any  of 
these  objects  in  the  old  surface  layer.  I  hold  that  their  presence  can  easily 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  either  lost  or  otherwise 
found  their  way  to  the  aandbills  when  the  covering  was  many  feet 
higher  than  the  old  surface  layer.  Mr,  Buick  holds  a  different  opinion. 
He  says : — "  No  bronze  indeed  has  been  met  with  in  the  black  layer 
.  .  .  but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  denying  the  possible  connexion  of 
what  has  been  found  with  tlje  other  remains,"'  that  is,  with  tLe  flint 
implements  and  other  objects  found  in  the  black  layer.  Mr.  Hass6 
agrees  with  Mr.  Buick,  but  my  friends  draw  the  line  at  the  pins  and 
beads.  They  exclude  the  coins  and  other  recent  objects  ;  but  they  must 
acRonnt  for  the  coins  being  found  associated  with  their  pins  and  beads, 
end  the  same  explanation  they  may  give  for  the  one  class  of  objects  being 
found,  can  be  used  to  account  for  the  presence  of  tho  other.  The 
difference  in  position  between  objects  of  Neolithic  and  later  ages  is  well 

'  Procetdini/i,  Socielj  of  Atitiquaiies,  flcoUflnd,  vol.  i.,  New  Sor.,  p.  69. 
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shown  in  ProfeBBor  Boyd  DawkinB'  ■work  "  Cbtg  Hunting."  In  a  seotion 
piven  at  p.  87  of  that  work,  we  see,  in  descending  older,  a  coTcring  of  2 
feet  of  talus;  then  n  layer  which  he  calls  the  Bomano-CeltieorBrit-'WelRh 
stratum,  containing  I'inB,  hroochea.  glass  heads,  &c.  Below  this  atratura 
there  is  a  deposit  of  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  a  layer  containing 
Neolithic  implements.  The  Homano-Celtic,  or  Brit-Welsh  people,  had 
gone  to  hide  in  this  covo  when  there  were  6  feet  of  covering  on  the 
Neolithic  layer,  and  lost  the  ornaments  enumerated,  but  il  the  whole 
{onoatioD  had  been  of  sand,  and  exposed  to  the  wind,  all  these  objects 
would  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  Neolithic  layer  which  might  possibly 
have  got  cut  through  as  in  the  sandhills,  when  flint  implements,  bronze 
pins  and  beads  would  all  have  been  mixed  up,  thus  giving  occasion  to 
someone  to  say  that  there  was  no  good  reason  (or  denying  the  possible 
conneKion  of  both  sets  of  remains. 

The  pottery  alone  has  been  given  as  evidence  of  a  late  date  for  the 
antiquarian  remains  from  the  sancfhills  in  recent  papers,  but  in  earlier 
ones  the  authors  gave  other  evidence.  In  his  first  paper  bearing  on  the 
Buhjeot  which  appears  in  the  Jownal  for  1890,  Mr.  HasB^  refers  to  my 
holding  for  many  years  the  view  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
sandhills  belonged  to  an  exclusively  Stone  Age,  and  says  that  many  diffi- 
culties lie  in  the  way  of  his  atcepting  my  view.  The  weight  of  evidence 
against  it,  he  says,  has  grown  very  strong ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give 
the  Bvideuce,  the  principal  heads  of  which  I  will  repeat  as  shortly  as  I 
(-an,  anil  answer  as  I  go  along.  He  says,  page  1^5; — "1.  The  oval 
tool-stones  occur  within  the  Bronze  and  Iron  Period  (Munro's  '  Scottish 
Lake-Dweilings,' jjoMiw)."  I  answer  that  a  few  oval  tool-stones  have 
been  found  in  the  sandhills;  and  although  they  may  he  found  associated 
with  objects  of  the  Iron  Period,  yet  they  also  belong  to  the  Stone  Age. 
Some  similarly  pitted  stones  have  been  found  with  the  remains  in  the  rock 
shelters  in  the  Dordogne,  which  are  of  Palteolithic  Ago,  The  presence 
of  oval  tool-stones  in  the  "  Scottish  Lake-Dwellings"  referred  to,  if  it 
cannot  bo  otherwise  explaineS,  is  evidently  a  case  of  survival.  "  2.  There 
have  been  found  two  tracked  stones,  one  by  Canon  Grainger,  and  a 
similar  one  by  Mr.  John  Billon,  of  Coleraine,  at  Grangemore."  My 
answer  to  this  is  that  I  was  present  when  Canon  Grainger  found  hia 
Bpecimcn,  and  it  was  lying  on  tho  denuded  surface  many  yards  from  a 
hut-site,  and  not  near  any  flint-flakes  or  implements  ;  in  the  case  of  tho 
other,  Mr.  Dillon  informed  me  that,  when  walking  through  one  of  the 
pits,  his  eye  caught  it  lying  on  a  ledge  of  sand,  and  be  put  np  his  hand 
and  lifted  it  down.  It  was  evidently  above  the  black  layer.  "  3.  Three 
dumb-boll  heads  have  been  procured,  two  from  Whitepark  Bay,  and  one 
from  Grangemore,  and  these  also  are  of  the  Iron  Age."  "4.  Two  flat 
quoit-like  beads,  made  of  vitreous  paste  with  a  greenich  glaze,  and  spiked 
or  bevelled  edges,  have  been  found.  One  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  Kiiowlea 
.  .  .  ,  and  I  noticed  the  other  in  the  collection  of  the  Marchioneas  of 
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Downsliire,  from  Dundrum,  wliich  was  on  view  in  the  IriBt  Eihibition 
of  1888.  They  are  of  the  Early  IroTi  Period  of  this  country.  4.'  Xhrec 
bronze  pins,  and  a  small  bar  of  bronze  have  been  procured  at  Whitepark 
Bay  and  Portstewart,  nnd  quite  lately  I  found  a  fourth  pin  ot  Dnndnim. 
Along  with  these  articles  1  would  group  the  bronze  fishing-hook  .  .  . 
which  I  obtained  at  PorUtewart."  The  same  answer  applies  to  Nos.  3, 
4,  and  4.  The  articles  were  found  on  the  denuded  surfnce,  and  have 
not  been  proved  to  have  any  conncition  with  the  black  layer.  They 
mast  have  been  lost  at  a  higher  level,  and  their  presence  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  coins  of  Elizabeth  and  other  late  objects 
which  have  also  been  found  on  the  denuded  surface.  "5.  A  large 
number  of  polished  btone  celts,  or  portions  of  such,  have  been  got  at 
Dundrum,  .  .  .,  WhiteparkBay,  Poctst^wart,  and  Grangeroore."  Ithink, 
on  reflection,  Mr,  Hassfi  will  not  find  this,  strong  evicieuce  against  a 
Stone  Age,  considering  that  the  Neolithic  Age  is  also  called  the  Age  ot 
Polished  Stone,  and  that  the  stone  bxc  is  regarded  as  the  typical  instru- 
ment of  the  period.'  "6.  Well-made  flint  knives  have  been  found  at 
Whitepark  Day  andPortstewart;  and  the  Rev.  Q.  K.  Buick,  u.b.i.a.,  has 
argued,  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  these  belong  to  the  early  Iron 
Period."  Mr.  Buick  has  written  on  "The  Development  of  the  Flint 
Knife,"  and  concludes  that  the  little  kniie-like  objects  of  flint  which  we 
find  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  of  the  kind  elsewhere  described  as  single 
winged  arrow-heads,  were  copies  of  an  iron  blade  known  as  a  shoemaker'B 
knife.  He  figures  an  old  iron  knife  of  this  kind  in  its  original  handle, 
and  a  flint  one  Eimilarly  mounted,  to  show  the  likeness  (sec  figs.  11  and 
12,  Plate  II.,  facing  page  246  of  Journal,  for  1887-88) ;  but  the  iron  one 
is  eviilontly  a  woni-oat  stump  which  has  been  thrown  away  when  oi  no 
further  use,  and  even  if  it  were  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  and 
experience  that  flint  implements  were  developed  from  iron  patterns,  I 
think  it  is  not  likely  that  a  useless  stump  would  be  selected  to  copy  from. 
Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  found  two  such  objects  in  a  chambered  cairn  at 
Ormiegill,  Caithness,  one  of  which  is  figured  in  "Scotland  in  Pagan 
Times,"  Stone  Age  division,  p.  246,  and  this  Mr.  Buick  has  to  leave  out 
of  evidence  in  order  that  the  conclusion  that  the  fiint  knives  belong  to 
the  Iron  Age  may  have  any  appearance  of  correctness.  He  adds,  after 
stating  his  case  (see  Journal,  vol.  viii..  Fourth  Series,  page  248): — "At 
the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  positive  evidence  furnished 
by  the  Caithness  specimen"  (two  specimens  he  should  have  said)  "is 
very  strong,  and  not  easily  set  aside.  More  facts  are  necossaiy  to  settle 
the  matter  conclusively."  In  spenkLng  of  siugle-winged  arrow-heads, 
in  Lis  "Ancient  Stone  Implements,"  Sir  John  Evans  says  (p.  351) : — 
"  The  form  with  the  long  single  barb  appears  to  be  common  in  the 
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tliire  moora."  After  also  mentioning  the  CaithnesB  eppcimen 
which  Mr.  Buick  refers  to,  he  aaya  (same  page):  "Another  from 
Urquart  is  in  thu  Edinburgh  Museum."  Also,  he  adds  ; — "  A  somewhat 
analogoue  shape  from  Italy  has  been  figured  by  Br.  C.  Rossa."  In  a 
find  of  flint  implements  from  the  Cotswold  Hills,  made  by  a  gentleman 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  some  objects  of  the  knife  kind  were  found, 
and  in  a  lot  which  be  exchanged  with  me  for  Irish  flint  arrow-heads  and 
scrapers,  I  had  one  flint  knife,  and  another  specimen  having  the  tang-like 
projection  proceeding  from  the  sharp  or  cutting  edge,  a  form  which  this 
gentleman  informed  me  wob  somewhat  common.  This  is  a  very  fair  number 
of  examples  in  answer  to  Mr.  Buick's  ijuestion  of  doubt  as  tfl  where  they 
are  to  be  found  out  of  Ireland;  and  I  helieve  more  maybe  in  existence  in 
different  places,  though  not  brought  into  notice.  Then  flint  objects,  as 
knife-like  in  character  as  the  Irish  examples,  have  been  found  in  Fiance 
and  Italy  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Folteolithic  Age  (see  Mortillet's 
"  Uusee  Pr6historique,"  plate  iviii.,  figs.  108,  111,  and  114  ;  plate  m., 
fig.  133).  Some  of  these  I  could  match  from  Irish  specimens  in  my  own 
collection.  Also  in  "  Mat^riaux  "  for  1881,  plate  ix.,  fig.  5,  is  shown 
a  specimen  with  broken  point,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  our  Irish 
flint  knives.  It  was  found  with  engraved  bones  and  remains  of  extinct 
animols,  and  is  also  of  Palieolithic  Age.  Considering  the  evidence  I  have 
been  able  to  produce,  1  hope  Mr.  Hass4  will  see  that  the  fact  of  finding 
the  "  well-made  flint  knives  "  in  the  sandhills  in  association  with  other 
flint  implemeots  is  not  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  them  and  the  other 
implements  to  the  Ago  of  Iron. 

7.  The  seveoth  and  lust  good  reason  given  by  Mr.  Hass6  for  differing 
from  me  is,  "the  ornamentation  of  the  pottery  of  Whilepark  Bay,"  which 
Lo  says  has  arrested  the  attention  of  Mr.  Buick,  He  refers  to  bronze 
being  originally  an  importation,  and  says  it  would  be  curious  if  the  same 
design  should  be  found  to  exist  prior  to  its  coming,  on  undoubtedly  native 
pottery,  as  that  which  appears  along  with  and  after  its  introduction  on 
cinerary  urns.  Sir  John  Lubbock  says  ; — "  In  the  Bronze  Age  all  the 
patterns  present  in  the  Stone  Age  were  continutd."  '  Thot,  I  think, 
would  answer  Mr.  Hasan's  query.  Mr.  Hass^  goes  on  to  say: — "As 
Mr,  Buick  points  out,  the  indications  point  to  a  time  when  the  sacred 
ornumenLation  of  the  burial  urns  had  become  secularized."  I  will 
refer  to  what  Mr.  Buick  says  on  the  subject,  and  quote  from  his  I'apers 
more  fully.  He  says,  in  his  Paper  t«  the  Soe.  Ant.  Scot.,  vol.  x.,  p.  59, 
that  the  potteiy  of  tlio  sandhills  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  "burial 
nma  which  have  been  removed  from  cists  and  barrows  and  megulithio 
atructures  all  over  the  Worth  of  Ireland,  the  majority  of  which  are 
referable  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Age  of  Bronze.  Here,  however, 
there  is  this  peculiarity.     /(  it  not  anociated  with  burial  at  all.     The 

'  "  Preluatorie  Time*,  "  tth  od.,  pp,  lS-17. 
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remarkable  tiling  about  it  is  that,  at  tlje  places  mentioned,  nnd  at  other 
spots  along  the  north-east  coast,  it  occurs  in  kitchen-middens.  It  must 
hare  formed  part  and  parcel  of  the  domestic  possessions  of  the  so-called 
prehistoric  occupants.  Now,  according  to  Canon  Greenwell  (see  'British 
Barrows'),  pottery  of  this  dpscription  is  only  found  in  England  in 
connexion  with  interments.  It  is  never  met  with  at  the  spots  where  the 
original  possessors  lived,  but  solely  at  the  places  where  they  were  buried. 
Domestic  pottery  is  never  ornamented."  In  the  Journal  for  1891, 
pp.  441-2,  after  writing  similarly  to  what  is  quoted  above,  Mr.  Buick 
asks,  "  To  what  precise  period  are  we  to  assign  the  first  settlers  among 
the  sandhills  ?"  "It  puts  the  Stone  Age  out  of  court;  otherwise  we  must 
regard  the  people  of  that  ago  in  the  Iforth  of  Ireland  as  enormously 
ahead  of  the  corresponding  people  anywhere  else."  He  bhjb  the  Bronze 
Age  is  out  of  court  also;  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  condition 
of  affairs  "  to  which  we  have  no  psTallol  anywhere  in  Britain  within  the 
known  limits  of  this  period.  It  asks  us  to  account  for  the  secularization 
here  at  homo,  of  what  elsewhere  was  deemed  sacred  to  burial  uses  alone." 
Then  he  concludes,  with  reference  to  the  Age  of  the  Pottery,  that  "  we 
are  shut  up  to  a  period  of  time  interrening  between  the  general  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion,  which  put  an  end  to  Pagan  practises  of 
bnvial,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potter's  wheel."  I  may  add  that  Kr. 
Buick  also  refers  to  figs.  5  and  6  of  plate  iii.  illustrating  his  Paper, 
showing  that  the  decoration  on  the  pottery  is  partly  cnrvitinear,  and  that 
therefore  it  must  belong  to  a  Transition  Period,  that  is  the  post- Christian^ 
Period  he  refers  to.  I  will  now  answer  Mr.  Buick,  and  in  doing  so  will 
supply  a  fuller  answer  to  Mr,  HassS's  seventh  objection.  I  may  preface 
my  answer  by  saying  that,  iu  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Buick  and  Mr. 
HasB^,  the  Ages  of  Stone  and  Bronze  are  mixed  up.  It  we  separate  them 
we  shall  see  the  case  more  clearly.  The  pottery  of  the  sandhills  is  in 
groat  part  ornamented,  and  it  is  domestic,  but  it  belongs  to  the  Stone 
Age.  The  pottery  which  Mr.  Buick  refers  to  as  sacred  to  burial  uses 
elsewhere — that  is  in  England — belonged  to  the  Bronze  Ago.  With 
reference  to  ornamentation  of  domestic  pottery  in  the  Stone  Age  there 
is  very  good  evidence  that  the  people  of  that  age,  while  making  some 
plain  vessels,  did  ornament  others.  "We  have  only  to  refer  to  Keller's 
"  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings  "  to  find  that  among  other  forms  they  were  able 
to  represent  what  is  supposed  to  be  leaves.  In  Ireland  until  the  remains 
from  the  sandhills  were  brought  into  notice,  I  thJnk  we  have  no  certainty 
that  any  domestic  pottery  of  the  Stone  Age  had  been  observed.  Very 
little  is  known  in  Englond,  but  there  are  some  traces.  Professor  Boyd 
Savkins,  in  "  Early  Man  in  Britain,"  pp.  267-8,  describes  some  hut 
circles  of  the  Neolithic  Age  in  which,  amongst  other  things  found,  he 
enumerates  fragments  of  pottery,  "not  turned  in  the  lathe,  plain  or 
ornamented,  with  incised  curves,  right  lines,  or  lines  of  dots."  Again, 
under  head  of  "  Neolithic  Art,"  p.  305,  he  refers  to  some  carvings  an 
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Blabs  composing  etono  chambera  of  their  tombs,  of  spirals  and  concentric 
circles.  Here,  according  to  Professor  Boyd  DawkinB,  the  people  of  the 
HeoIithic  Age  could  not  only  employ  for  ornomeut  rigM  lious  and  dot*, 
but  could  also  moke  curvilinenr  ornamentation,  and  such  ornamentation 
waa  found  on  their  domestic  pottery.  The  people  of  the  sandhills  do 
not,  as  Mr.  Buick  thinks,  seem  to  have  been  enormously  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  people  elsewhere,  and  therefore  this  portion  of  hia  reasons 
for  assigning  the  £int  working  of  the  uuLdhills  to  a  poat-Cbristian  date 
ia  not  good. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  refexence  made  to  Canon  Oreenwell's 
views  by  Mr.  Buick,  which  it  must  be  remembered  are  only  given 
in  connexion  with  pottery  of  the  Bronze  Age.  I  do  not  know  any- 
one who  treats  another  whose  views  are  opposed  to  his  own  with 
greater  fairness  than  Canon  Greenwell,  for,  when  stating  what  ha 
believes  himself,  he  sets  out  the  case  that  has  been  made  against  him 
with  the  greatest  fulness.  In  page  1 03  of  his  work,  "  British  Barrows," 
he  says: — "The  question  whether  the  various  sepulchral  vessels  were 
especially  made  for  the  purpose  of  burial,  or  were  originally  manufactured 
for  domestic  use,  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  amongst  those  who 
have  given  the  matter  consideration.  The  greater  number  of  writer* 
have  regarded  them  as  having  been  fabricated  for  the  dead,  nnd  not  as 
having  ever  served  the  wants  of  the  living,  and  with  them  I  concur," 
Then  he  says,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Way,  who  differs  from  him,  that  he 
was  "  so  high  an  authority,  and  had  so  much  experience,  and  had  paid  eo 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  that  his  opinion  is  of  the  highest  value," 
and  he  differed  from  his  conclusiocs  with  great  hesitation.  But  on  the 
whole  Canon  Greenwell  aays,  though  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  their  original  domestic  use,  ''at  all  events,  as  regards  some  of  the 
vesaela,  I  think  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  their  having  been 
manufactured  for  any  other  than  sepulchral  purposes."  One  of  the 
reasons  urged  in  favour  of  their  domestic  character  is  the  overhanging 
rim  which  it  is  suggested  was  intended  as  a  means  of  supporting  the 
vessel  by  passing  a  thong  or  some  such  appliance  round  the  urn,  but 
Canon  Greenwell  remarks  that  the  ume  are  much  too  fragile,  and  the 
clay  wanting  in  that  sufficient  coheeion  which  would  ullow  the  vesseJ, 
when  filled  with  even  the  lightest  substance,  to  be  suspended  in  that  way. 
Then  he  remarks  that  "  the  pecuhar  appeorance  which  the  cinerary  uma 
present  with  the  almost  universal  overhanging  rim,  giving  them  as  it 
does  so  marked  a  character,  I  cannot  regard  as  caused  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  vessel  for  such  a  use."  Another  reason  is  the  perforated 
eara  round  the  shoulder  with  which  so  many  are  provided,  these  being 
considered  inconsistent  with  the  vessels  having  been  used  purely  for 
burial  purposes.  This  objection  to  their  being  considered  entirely  as 
sepulchral  vessels,  he  says,  "is  certainly  a  very  strong  one,  nor  do  I 
pretend  to  answer  it." 
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I  hare  given  these  extracta  pretty  fuUj  ;  and  the  reader  will  see  that 
there  is  nothing  in  either  the  ornamentation  or  in  anything  Canon 
Greenwell  has  paid  inconsistent  with  the  pottery  of  the  sandhills  belong- 
ing to  the  Stone  Age,  and  at  same  time  Laving  a  domestic  character. 
The  views  which  Canon  Greenwcll  has  ospressed  regarding  English 
sepulchral  pottery  may  be  upheld  to  the  fullest  extent  without  jairing 
in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  opinion  I  hold  about  the  pottery  ot  the 
sandhills.  And  now,  after  having  given  the  question  considi-rable  atten- 
tion, I  believe  I  could  supply  a  theory  that  would  meet  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  my  two  friends  better  than  that  propounded 
by  Mr.  Buiek.  It  is  this  :  that  in  the  Bronze  Age,  with  numerous  cal- 
drons and  other  vessels  of  bronze,  fewer  domestic  clay  vessels  would  be  in 
use,  and  auch  as  would  be  required  would  no  doubt  be  of  the  well-baked 
unornamented  kind  described  byCajion  Greenwell,  whilst  that  which  was 
common  in  the  Stone  Age  would  likely  enough  come  to  be  applied  to 
burial  purposes  in  the  Bronze  Age,  juat  as  the  flint  knife  continued,  aft<r 
the  introduction  of  metul,  to  he  used  for  circumcision.  We  could  then 
account  for  the  oTorhimging  rim  and  perforated  cars  as  survivuls,  just  as 
the  buttons  on  men's  coats,  which  were  formerly  used  to  fasten  the  skirts 
behind,  continue  still,  though  no  longer  required,  to  be  used  as  ornaments, 
and  also  as  the  former  real  cuffs,  in  the  same  garments,  arc  now  represented 
by  sham  cuffs.  This  theory  has  the  advantnge  that  it  is  in  agreement 
with  the  known  course  of  events,  aa  we  always  find  that  what  waa  common 
in  one  age  comes  to  acquire  a  sacred  or  supernatural  character  in  another. 
It  also  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  required  by  Mr,  Buick's  theory  of  the 
secularisation  of  sacred  objects,  which  we  can  see  easily  would  be  very 
slowly  accomplished,  when  we  consider  that  many  Pagan  customs  have 
been  so  tenaciously  retained  that  tliey  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day, 
notwithstanding,  oil  the  influence  brought  to  bear  against  them  by 
Christian  teaching. 

Mr.  Hasse,  in  hia  most  recent  Paper  in  the  Journal,  Pifth  Series,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  1,  describes  a  vessel  of  the  ordinary  rude  pottery  of  the  sandhiUs 
which  he  dug  out  of  the  black  layer  at  Dundrum,  a  photograph  of  which 
is  shown  facing  page  2  of  his  Paper,  Ho  shows  thot  its  shape  is  un- 
common as  far  aa  Irish  or  British  prehistoric  pottery  is  concerned,  but 
that  one  bowl,  figured  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  in  his  "  Scotland  in  Pagan. 
Times,  Stone  Age,"  p.  271,  fig.  261,  resembles  it  in  general  appearance. 
As  far  as  Mr.  Basse  has  been  able  to  Icam,  the  bowl  found  by  liimseU  ia 
of  Roman  type,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  been  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  imitation  of  a  bronze  originol,  and  he  believes  the  bowl 
described  by  him  and  that  figured  by  Dr.  Anderson  to  have  had  a 
common  origin.  He  saysit  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  same  form  in  a 
large  number  of  Bomon  and  Itomano- British  vessels.  There  is  the  round 
bowl-shaped  form  of  the  lower  portion  and  the  return  ot  the  upper 
portion,  whereas  in   vessels  preceding   the  Roman  period  the  latter  ia 
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generally  straight  and  not  curved ;  and  be  bflicveB  it  ia  not  difBcult  to 
trace  this  tjpa  of  bowl-shaped  vessels  to  the  Kantharot  of  Greek  and 
Boman  antiquity.  This  association  ■with  Roman  art,  he  says,  gives  ub 
some  clue  to  the  age  of  tlie  Bundrum  bowl.  Hu  adij^:  a  more  definite 
result  seems  to  follow  from  the  observation  that  apparently  a  metal  and 
probably  a  bronze  original  suggested  its  form.  The  recurving  lip  and  the 
ledge  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  are  evidence  of  this.  Both  were 
more  or  less  necessary  in  the  production  or  use  of  bronze  vessels,  whilst 
this  was  not  similarly  the  caic  in  fictile  wore;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  broad  overhanging  rim  on  the  iScotch  bowl  referred  to 
above.  Mr.  Hasa^  figures  a  bowl  of  bronze  from  the  Anastasl  collection, 
found  in  Egypt,  to  show  a  vessel  in  metal  of  similar  shape  to  his 
Dundrum  bowl ;  and  he  concludes  that,  if  the  contents  of  the  black  layer 
are  to  determine  the  age  of  the  articles  found  in  it,  hero  is  a  vessel  dug 
out  of  the  layer  of  Roman  type,  and  therefore  the  people  who  made  it 
and  the  flint  implements  "will  apparently  have  lived  during  or  subsequent 
to  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,"  and  his  present  argument  corrobo- 
rates, he  thinks,  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  his  previous  Paper 
on  the  subject. 

I  should  have  reasoned  differently  from  Kr.  Husse  regarding  the  age 
of  the  vessel  found  by  him  at  Dundrum.  It  was  found  in  association  with 
flint  implements  and  other  objects  which  indicated  a  Stone  Age,  and  it  is 
hand-made  and  of  similar  quality  to  other  fragments  of  pottery  found  in 
the  same  old  surface;  therefore,  I  should  at  once  have  decided  that  it  was 
of  the  same  age  as  the  associated  implements.  If  I  had  any  doubts,  there 
was  a  similar  vessel  found  in  a  chambered  cairn  in  Argyllshire  by  Br. 
Joseph  Anderson,  which  he  refers  to  the  Stone  Age.  He  has  excavated 
many  more  such  cairns,  and  has  found  numerous  other  bowl-shaped 
vessels ;  and  when  we  take  into  account  that  even  the  shape  of  vessels 
will  descend  from  one  age  to  another,  I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  HassS's 
reasoning  on  the  basis  of  mere  similarity  of  objects  in  various  museums 
is  nearly  so  convincing  as  the  opiniou  of  Br.  Anderson,  which  is  based 
on  largo  experimental  knowledge.  Then,  if  we  look  farther  abroad,  and 
remember  that,  in  the  ^'eolithic  Age,  the  same  race  of  people  inhobited 
the  west  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isl^s,  we  will  find  bowl-shaped  vessels 
of  that  age  with  returns  between  bottom  and  top,  and  recurving  lipa  not 
unlike  in  shapu  to  the  bowl  found  by  Mr.  Hass^,  I  give  outlines  of  two 
vessels,  both  of  which  ore  referred  to  the  Stone  Age  by  the  authors : 
one  was  found  in  the  Vosges  ia  the  north-east  of  France  in  a  sort  of 
entrenched  camp,  and  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  page  252  (sec  "  Mat^aux," 
1886,  fig.  3,  plat«  iii.) ;  the  other  is  from  the  north-west  (Cotes  Du 
Nord),  and  is  shown  in  fig.  3,  p.  252,  and  with  it  there  were  associated 
several  other  howls  (see  "  Matoriaux,"  1884,  p.  340).  Those  figured 
by  me  will  be  found  to  possess  the  parts  on  which  Mr,  Haeae  lays 
stress,  and  are  not  unlike  tlie  Dundrum  vessel,  which  is  also  outlined 
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for  comparison  (fig.  1).  Coiifiidermg  what  Dr.  Munro  says  of  Stone 
Age  pottery,  in  *'  Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe/'  page  500,  that  *'  no 
two  vessels  exactly  alike  in  style  and  ornamentation  have  ever  been 
found,"  those  which  I  have  outlined  are  as  nearly  alike  as  could  be 
expected  when  we  take  into  account  the  distance  separating  the  several 


Figs.  1,  2,  3. — Prehistoric  Pottery. 

examples.  We  see  that  bowl-shaped  vessels  were  comparatively  common 
in  the  Stone  Age  over  a  large  area,  and  that  the  bowl  with  lip  and  ledge 
between,  and  also  recurving  lip,  was  not  uncommon. 

Mr.  Hass6  will  see  other  bowl-shaped  vessels  with  ledge  and  recurved 
lip  in  ^'Madsen,  Alfbildninger  "  (Stone  Age),  plate  xliv.,  fig.  12  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  many  more  examples  could  be  pointed  out  after  a  little 
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aearoh.  Mr.  Haaa^  says,  in  his  Paper,  page  3  : — "It  would  be  very 
natural  to  infer  that  a  bronze  vessel  ehoald  be  imitated  ia  pottery."  I 
believe  tli.  Hasse  U  not  justified  in  drawing  such  an  inference,  as  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  our  experience.  "We  find  amongst  the  poorer  claHB  of 
people  of  our  own  country  that  they  do  not  readily  adopt  the  superior 
implements  or  better  traya  of  doing  things  after  the  example  of  their 


— Prehialc 


s  roltery. 


more  wealthy  neighbours,  but  go  on,  until  perhaps  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
and  teaching  have  been  employed,  to  do  as  theirfathersilid,  Satagos,  who 
would  probably  come  nearer  our  Neolithic  people  in  point  of  culture,  are 
even  more  conservative  ;  and  therefore  1  am  not  convinced  that  the  people 
of  the  sandhills  would  be  very  expert  in  copying  a  bronze  vessel  in  clay 
even  if  such  an  opportunity  had  presented  itself.    I  prefer  the  theory  that 
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would  derive  the  more  ftdvanced  typo  of  vosayla — sny  the  KatUharot  and 
bronze  vessels — from,  bo  to  speak,  humbler  ancoators. 

ITr.  Hasse  also  figures  a  piece  of  pottery  from  Whitcpark  Bay  {see 
p.  6  of  hia  Paper) ;  and  ho  believes  the  grooves  tliere  shown  went  Imitated 
from  a  metal  original.  I  dider  again  from  Mr.  Hasee,  as  I  hare  several 
examples  of  pottery  with  grooves,  and  these  do  not  exhibit  very  high  art, 
not  in  fact  quite  bo  high,  ia  my  opinion,  as  the  ornamentation  made  with 
plaited  cord  or  thong,  I  found  one  vessel,  of  which  I  have  all  the  parts, 
though  broken,  imd  I  am  therefore  able  to  give  a  restoration  of  it  on  p.  253. 
fig.  4.  It  is  lOJinches  broad  at  top,  6  inchea  brood  at  bottom  and  nearly  II 
inches  high.  It  has  two  grooves  round  the  top,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
figure,  they  are  rather  iiTegular.  They  have  been  made  with  a  broad- 
pointed  flint  or  bone.  Fig.  6  shows  a  piece  of  the  rim  of  a  similar  vessel 
about  half  an  inch  leas  in  width,  with  two  grooves  but  slightly  wider  than 
those  of  fig.  4.  I  also  show  fig.  7  with  three  grooves.  It  is  portion  of  a 
vessel  which  would  bo  7  inches  broad  at  the  mouth,  and  probably  the  aame 
shape  as  fig.  4.  The  grooves  in  this  specimen  would,  I  imagine,  be  made 
by  drawing  the  finger  along  the  wet  clay  before  the  vessel  was  dried  or 
fired.  I  show  a  specimen,  fig.  8,  with  grooves  and  plaited  cord-marks  at 
top  and  bottom  side  of  each  groove  ;  and  in  fig.  9,  there  is  the  ornamen- 
tation with  cord  marks  at  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  below  five  grooves. 
Groove- marking  aeeras  to  have  been  one  of  the  Fpcciea  of  ornamentation 
employed  by  the  people  who  made  tho  pottery  ;  and  Mr.  Hasse's  case  that 
the  grooves  are  in  imitation  of  grooves  on  metal  vessels  is  not  satisfactory 
and  convincing.  I  imagine  ho  will  require  to  give  better  proof  than  he 
has  already  done  before  ho  carries  his  readcra  with  him.  The  fact  that 
he  finds  grooves  on  fictile  vessels  of  the  Bronze  Ago,  but  covered  with 
ornament,  would  show,  I  think,  a  very  natural  process  of  development 
from  the  plain  grooves  on  pottery  of  the  Stone  Age.  Since  bowls  have 
boon  BO  much  mentioned,  I  show  a  restoration  of  a  vessel  in  fig.  5, 
page  253,  which  was  probably  a  bowl.  From  not  having  found  the 
bottom,  and  scarcely  any  of  tbe  lower  part,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I 
have  given  a  proper  restoration.  It  may  have  been  aomewhat  of  the 
shape  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  The  ornamentation  ia  by  crossed  lines 
very  irregularly  mode.     The  breadth  across  tho  top  ia  6j  inches. 

Regarding  the  theory  of  a  manufactory  of  pottery,  Mr.  Hasse  is 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  hantmer-stones  were  employed  in  bruising 
grain  or  nuts.  They  were  evidently  employed  in  separating  the  flakes 
from  the  cores,  and  in  manufacturing  flint  implements,  and  that  they 
were  60  used  is  the  view  held,  I  believe,  by  all  good  authorities.  "We 
do  not  find  too  many  for  auch  a  uao.  1  remember  Mr.  Buick  reading 
the  Paper  Mr.  Hasse  refers  to,  advocating  the  theory  of  a  manufactory 
of  pottery  which  Mr.  Haes6  has  now  revived  ;  but  aa  Mr.  Buick  now 
holda  that  the  fragmenta  found  in  the  sandhilla  are  the  remains  of  tbe 
domestic  vesaela  of  people  who  lived  there,  I  ahould  think  that  he  has 
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given  up  the  theory  of  a  manufactory,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Hass^  now 
differ  somewhat  in  their  opinions  respecting  this  pottery.  The  theory 
does  not,  however,  bear  very  much  on  the  question  of  age ;  and  while 
disagreeing  with  it,  I  think,  in  the  present  Paper,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  it  further.  Some  remarks  by  Mr.  Hass6  about  anvil-stones 
may  be  reserved  for  notice  in  a  future  Paper. 
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OLD  PLACE-NAMES  AND  SURNAMES. 

By  miss  HICESON,  Hon.  Local  Sbchbtart  for  Ebrrt. 
(Continued  fr<m  Vol.  Ill,,  page  267,  Fifth  Seriet.) 

Th  the  preface  to  his,  in  many  respects,  very  valuable  "History  of 
-*•  Kerry,"  written  in  or  about  1750,  Dr.  Charles  Smith  says,  referring 
to  Camden's  identification  of  Tralee  Bay  with  the  Durus  or  Dour  of 
Ptolemy : — 

"  If  we  may  judge  from  the  situation  of  the  Dur  on  Ptolemy's 
map,  it  should  rather  seem  to  be  the  deep  bay  of  Castlemaine, 
which  may  as  well  be  a  river  as  that  of  Kenmare,  both  of  them 
being  only  estuaries  or  arms  of  the  sea  that  run  up  the  country  for 
several  miles,  such  as  they  call  friths  in  Scotland,  dur^  in  the 
old  dialects  of  those  islands,  signifying  water.  A  s  the  river  of 
Tralee  is  so  inconsiderable  that  few  maps  of  Ireland  take  notice 
of  it,  as  th$re  are  no  remains  of  the  name  of  any  such  river  on 
this  eoastf  and  as  the  bay  of  Castlemaine  agrees  best  with  the 
situation  of  the  Flumen  Dur  of  Ptolemy,  I  shall  make  no 
scruple  to  place  it  in  that  bay." — **  History  of  Kerry,"  p.  6, 
ed.  1756. 

The  italics  are  mine  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  presently.  In  his 
second  series  of  **  Irish  Names  of  Places,"  Dr.  Joyce  gives  a  full  and 
interesting  explanation  of  the  old  Irish  word  Bohhar,  for  water,  and  says 
that  the  modem  name  Bundoran  in  Donegal,  is  a  corruption  of  Bundobhar- 
an,  i.e.  the  end  of  the  little  river,  which  river  there  falls  into  the  sea.  He 
also  elsewhere  says,  that  Tralee  is  a  corruption  of  Traigh  Zi,  the  strand 
of  the  River  Lee  or  Li.  The  "Annals of  Connaught,"  on  the  other  hand, 
call  it  lyaigh-li-mac-mic-Deadady  i.e.  the  Strand  of  Lithe  son  of  Deadad, 
while  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  edition  of  "  Adamnan's 
Life  of  St.  Columba,"  says  that  the  Littus  Ly  of  the  old  biographer 
of  the  great  Irish  Saint  is  the  modem  Tralee,  and  that  in  this  district 
St.  Brendan  was  bom.  Whether  the  second  word  in  those  Irish  names 
is  a  personal  one,  as  the  "  Connaught  Annals  "  say,  or  whether  it  is,  as 
others  think,  an  adjective  expressing  the  colour  of  the  traigh  or  strand,  is 
a  point  that  must  be  left  to  Irish  scholars  to  determine.  The  late  William 
Maunsell  Hennessy,  m.b.i.a.,  Assistant  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Irish 
Records,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  was  great,  and  who,  as 
a  Kerry  man,  knew  all  the  traditions  of  the  place,  agreed  with  Dr.  Joyce's 
interpretation.     Dr.  Smith  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  Irish  language,  and 
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had  only  a  passing  acquaintance,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  with  Tralee 
and  its  vicinity,  which,  in  1750,  and  for  many  years  or  centuries  before 
that  date,  presented  a  wholly  different  aspect  to  a  stranger  from  its  aspect 
in  Camden's  time.  Few  parts  of  Ireland  have  been  so  altered  within  the 
space  of  two  centuries  as  this  small  sea-port.  But  it  is  evident  Dr.  Smith 
quite  misunderstood  the  topography  of  the  borough  of  Tralee  and  the 
district  around  it,  for,  he  says  at  page  32  of  his,  in  other  respects,  valuable 
history,  that  the  river  Lea,  as  he  calls  it,  **  frequently  overflows  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  '*  and  is  **  navigable  up  to  it  at  high- water  for 
boats.''  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  river  Lea  or  Li  could  never  have 
overflowed  the  streets  of  old  Tralee,  for  the  town  is  not  built  on  that 
river,  but  on  the  banks  of  quite  another  stream,  running  right  through  it 
from  north  to  south-west,  and  only  bridged  over  continuously  by  its  main 
streets  within  the  present  century.  This  river  is  called,  in  the  Survey  of 
Desmond's  forfeitures  in  1587,  the  Guye,  a  clerical  error  probably  for 
Gabhal  or  Oyle^  i.  e.  a  forked  stream,  or  rivulet ;  and  such  this  river  was 
known  to  be  by  Archdeacon  Rowan  and  others  living  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  They  or  their  parents  remembered  two  or  three 
distinct  forks  in  this  Gyle  or  Gdhhal  river.  One  branched  off  near 
the  spot  where  the  station  of  the  North  Kerry  Railway  now  is,  at 
the  north  end  of  Nelson-street,  where  the  river  first  entered  the  town 
(on  its  course  from  North  Kerry  near  Lismore  House,  the  residence 
of  Stephen  Huggard,  Esq.),  and  ran  down  the  back  of  the  east  side 
of  Nelson-street  towards  Castle-street.  The  other  fork  of  the  river 
ran  down  the  present  Denny-street,  winding  towards  the  present 
terrace,  then  an  open  field,  and  rejoining  the  parent  stream  which  had 
flowed  down  the  Mall,  and  through  the  ground  now  occupied  by  Day 
Place  and  Prince's  Quay.  Within  my  own  recollection,  this  Gyle  river 
was  open  all  the  length  of  those  two  long  streets,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  it  was  open  the  whole  length  of  Nelson-street,  with  small 
stone  or  wooden  bridges  over  it  here  and  there.  The  name  Gyle  was 
then  quite  forgotten,  and  it  was  always  called  the  **  Big  River,"  a  name 
which  to  anyone  who  saw  it  in  even  moderately  fine  weather,  seemed 
ridiculouslyjinappropriate — a  regular  Irish  bull  in  nomenclature — as  it  was 
then  a  mere  rivulet,  with  fiat  brown  stones,  here  and  there,  over  which 
one  could  pass  dryshod.  But  the  popular  name  **  Big  River"  was  too 
often  fully  justified,  and  Hke  all  Irish  names,  or  Anglo-Irish  ones,  was 
appropriate,  and  showed  that  Tralee  folk  knew  where  their  danger  lay 
better  than  did  Dr.  Smith,  for,  when  heavy  rain  fell  on  the  hills  north  of 
Tralee,  the  old  Gahhal  swelled  into  a  deep  broad  foaming  torrent,  invad- 
ing every  house  in  the  town,  and  sometimes  continuing  in  cellars  and 
under-ground  kitchens  for  days,  and  leaving  mud  enough  in  them  to 
make  one  easily  understand  that  silting-up  process  which  has  diminished 
the  estuary  westward.  Water  and  mud  are  very  saline,  which  makes  the 
invasion  less  dangerous  to  health.     The  Gabhal  river  discharged  itself  into 
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the  north  side  of  the  estuary  or  bay  of  Tralee,  near  the  present  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  built  between  1832  and  1837,  when  also  the  road  from  that  bridge 
to  Blenneryille  was  made,  and  the  canal  and  basin  for  merchant  ships  on 
the  east  side  of  it. 

The  Li  or  Lea,  as  I  have  said,  never  could  have  overflowed  the  streets  of 
Old  Tralee,*  as  it  runs  a  long  way  south  of  the  town.  It  rises  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  town  in  the  parish  of  O'Brennan,  recte  (as  my  respected 
and  lamented  friend,  the  before-mentioned  late  Assist.  Deputy  Keeper  of 
the  Irish  Records,  informed  me)  Uaimh'Brenan^  i.e.  the  cave  or  hermitage 
of  St.  Brendan,  between  the  place  marked,  on  the  Ordnance  map.  Glen- 
duff,  and  the  very  picturesque  townland  of  Carrignafeely,  in  which  is 
the  deep  ravine  called  Mac  Eligot's  prison,  very  near  Glaunageentha, 
where  Desmond  was  killed  in  the  temporary  absence  of  his  Mac  Eligot 
followers.  The  Li  (thus  rising  in  the  parish  still  bearing  the  name  of  our 
great  Kerry  Saint,  and  confirming  Adamnan's  statement  that  he,  St. 
Brandon,  was  bom  on  the  Littus  Li),  runs  through  the  ravine,  and  disappears 
underground  for  a  considerable  space,  but  reappears  again  near  Ballyseedy, 
and  skirts  the  north  side  of  that  demesne.  It  then  bends  southward  and 
westward  to  Ballymullen,  east  of  Tralee,  and  from  thence  it  still  flows 
south- westward,  dividing  the  old  demesne  sold  by  Sir  R.  A.  Denny,  Bart., 
a  year  or  two  ago,  to  the  late  Dr.  Clements  Finnerty,  from  the  slopes  of 
Ballyard  Hill ;  and  at  the  foot  of  **  Ballyard  West "  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  south  side  of  the  before-mentioned  muddy  estuary,  near  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  on  the  road  to  Blennerville.  Here,  in  modem  times,  it  has  been 
brought  to  meet  the  Gabhal,  flowing  from  the  north-west ;  but  in  old  times, 
before  the  bridge,  road,  and  canal  existed,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  were 
much  farther  apart,  one  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  then  wider  estuary, 
one  on  its  north  side.  Blennerville,  a  small  town  or  village  some  two 
miles  west  of  Tralee,  was  not  built  imtil  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  by  Sir  Roland  Blennerhassett,  Bart.,  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
present  baronet.  Before  he  built  it,  and  called  it  by  half  his  family  name, 
the  site  was  known  as  Cahermoraun,  or  Cahennorown,  i.e.  the  caher  or 
stone  fort  on  the  great  river  (or  the  great  caher  on  the  river),  and  the 
strand  about  six  hundred  yards  west  of  the  caher  was  called  Tramore, 
i.e.  the  great  strand.  In  the  absence  of  a  bridge,  this  Tramore,  at 
low  water,  was  the  old  pass  across  the  bay  or  estuary  on  the  way 
from  Tralee  to  Dingle,  of  which  more  hereafter.  The  Blennerhassetts 
and  other  landed  proprietors,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
drained,  reclaimed,  and  embanked  large  tracts  of  land  between  Blenner- 


*  Old  Tralee,  that  is  Tralee  between  1699  and  1799,  did  not  extend  nearly  as  far 
westward,  towwxls  the  Li  and  the  bay,  as  the  town  does  at  the  present  day.  Within 
the  recollection  of  many  not  long  deceased,  the  sites  of  Day -place,  Prince's-quay,  the 
Terrace,  and  James' -street  were  open,  marshy  fields  or  waste  ground.  It  would  have 
heen  well  if  these  now  fine  streets  had  been  built  near  the  present  Hock-street  and 
Loghercannon,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  river  plain,  or  Magh- 
dur,  but,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  the  builders  seem^to  prefer  moving  westward. 
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ville  and  Mulgravc  Bridge ;  and  tho  same  process  went  on  botween  the 
iattiT  bridge  and  tlia  banks  o(  the  Li,  towards  Ballyseedy.  But  such 
ira  pro  vera  enta  require  a  Dutch-like  perseverance  and  watchful  care  to  keep 
them  in  good  order ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  a  thorough  pro- 
tection agntnst  the  sen  and  the  river  Li.  Anyone  who  walks  on  a  winter's 
day,  when  the  high  tide  is  coming  in,  from  Blennerville  to  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  and  finds  himself,  oe  it  were,  on  a  causeway  with  a  wide  sheet  of 
water  on  its  south  side,  and  b  deep  full  canal  on  the  north,  will  easily 
understand  how,  before  the  modern  road,  canal,  ombunknicnts,  or  bridges 
existed,  tho  mingled  waters  of  the  sea  and  river  filled  the  space  between 
Ballyard,  and  Ballyvelly,  making  a  long  wide  frith  or  estuary,  or  half 
river,  half  estuary,  with  its  head  eomowhere  between  Mulgrave  Bridge 
and  Ballymnllen,  probably  between  Garryruth  and  an  old  part  of  Tralee 
called  Moyder well  (rtclf  Miigh-dur).  A  glonce  at  the  Ordnance  sheets 
containing  Tralee  and  Blennerville  will  make  this  clearer.  Tho  words 
Magh-dur  sufficiently  disprove  Dr.  Smith's  statement,  which  I  have  put  in 
italics,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  tho  woril  dur  near  or  at  the  hay  of  Tralee. 
He  probably  never  heardof  this  Magh-dur,  and,  if  he  had  heard  of  it,  would 
not  have  known  its  true  meaning,  which  can  be  no  other  than  "  tho  plain 
of  the  Dur."  The  humble,  but  sunny  and  pleasant  little  suburban 
lane,  known  as  Moyder  Well  from  at  least  1800,  was  a  mere  lime  or 
eal  dr  aae,  ending  in  the  fields,  in  his  time;  the  well,  in  or  about  1820-35, 
had  an  arch  over  it,  and  cteps  leading  down  to  it;  but  soon  after  the  latter 
date  it  was  doraoHahed,  and  the  road  to  Ballymullen  was  carried  over  its 
site.  The  old  name,  however,  of  Magh-dur  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  old 
Irish -speaking  people,  and  confutes  Dr.  Smith,  although  in  the  mouth  of 
English-speaking  townsfolk  it  was  transformed  into  Moyder  Well  or 
MoidoreWell  (!).  The  land  thereabouts,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road 
from  Tralee  to  BulIymuUen,  is  full  of  springs.  One  known  as  the  Seven 
Bella  "Well,  with  ;i  mythical  legend  attached  to  it  thnt  seven  bells  of  the 
old  Dominican  Abbey  had  been  thrown  into  it  by  English  soldiers  in 
1585,  was  said,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  to  contain  remarkuhly  fine 
drinking-water.  Of  late  years  it  was,  however,  "  condemned  "  ;  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  any  water  in  this  part  of  Tralee  borough  could  ever 
have  been  really  fit  for  drinking,  inasmuch  as  the  river  Li  at  Ballymullen, 
and  the  marshy  land  near  it  at  Qarryruth,  are  distinctly  saline  from  the 
effects  of  the  sea,  notwithstanding  alt  the  embankments,  drainage,  &c.  This 
is  another  proof  that  the  head  of  the  estuary  or  frith,  now  called  Tralee 
Bay,  was  in  very  ancient  times  near  BollyranUen  and  Garryrutli,  which 
is  fully  three  miles  eastward  of  Blennerville,  the  place  now  considend  by 
most  people  (looking  soawiird,  without  thinking  of  the  changes  wrought 
in  eighteen  centuries  by  the  sea  und  the  rivers) '  as  the  head  of  old 

I  Bee  a  uoat  Intoresting  article  od  the  action  of  riveTi  on  pluni,  enlitled  "  Our 
Recent  Floods,"  by  Major  ronell,  ll.d..  Director  of  tho  United  States  tieologieal 
Survey,  in  the  Xiirlh-AmcHeait  Ketitic  for  August,  tS92. 
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and  modem  Tralec  Bay.  The  strange  thing  is  that  Dr.  Smith  does 
not  seem  to  have  noticed  that  Tralee  Bay  is  really  more  of  an  estuary  or 
frith  than  Castlemaine.  The  marks  of  an  old  wide,  long  estuary,  half  frith, 
half  river,  are  at  this  honr  stamped  on  Tralee  Bay  from  Fenit  to  Mulgrave 
Bridge  and  eastward  of  it,  a  frith  more  navigable  than  Castlemaine.  The 
Elizabethan  State  Papers  tell  us  that,  when  Tralee  was  in  ruins  after 
1589-1602,  the  advisability  of  making  anew  "  capital "  of  Kerry  at  Castle- 
maine was  debated  by  the  government,  but  it  was  finally  decided  not  to 
do  this,  but  to  rebuild  the  old  **  capital,"  no  doubt  because  the  estuary  or 
bay  of  Tralee  was  larger  and  safer  for  navigation,  as  also  for  minor 
reasons.  Restricted  by  embankments,  roads,  bridges,  and  canal  banks, 
&c.,  as  this  once  wide  estuary  now  is  between  Blennerville  and  Mulgrave 
Bridge,  still  its  head  is  really,  though  not  ostensibly,  at  the  latter  point,  as 
I  have  shown  in  describing  its  appearance  on  a  winter's  day,  when  sea  and 
river  overcome  those  restrictions,  and  regain  their  ancient  bed,  even  beyond 
Mulgrave  Bridge  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Magh-dur  and  Ballymullen. 
Eighteen  or  nineteen  centuries  ago,  when  the  Tyrian  and  Greek  mariners, 
from  whom,  as  Petrie  and  other  high  authorities  tell  ns,  Ptolemy  and 
Marinus  of  Tyre  derived  their  information  about  our  island,  sailed  from 
Kilelton  and  Fenit  eastward  up  this  wide,  ancient  frith,  past  Caher-mor' 
abhan  or  Cahermoraun  to  the  Magh-dur  (see  **  Joyce,"  2nd  series,  p.  380, 
for  dur  and  duire^  and  paratste-dhuire^  i.e.  the  parish  of  the  water),  and 
asked  the  natives  of  that  plain  its  name,  one  can  well  understand  how 
they,  the  strangers,  would  then  call  the  water,  which  gave  them  access  to 
it,  the  Dour  or  Durus.  A  watery  plain  the  Magh-dur  then  was,  as  to  a 
large  extent,  spite  of  embankments,  bridges,  drainage,  and  builders'  work, 
it  continues  to  t)iis  day,  the  sea  salt  tingcing  the  Lea  at  Ballymullen 
Bridge,  three  miles  and  a-half  from  Blennerville. 

But  there  is  another  place,  between  five  and  six  miles  westward  of 
Blennerville,  little  known  to  tourists  or  strangers,  though  of  some  historic 
note  three  centuries  ago,  which  contains  in  its  name  unmistakeable  traces 
of  the  word  dur^  which.  Dr.  Smith  said,  could  not  be  found  near  Tralee 
bay  or  the  district  near  the  Li.  This  is  a  strip  of  the  sea-shore  in  the  town- 
land  of  Blilelton,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  ruined  church 
and  its  Cloghnacrosha,  lately  repaired  through  the  exertions  of  the  Society 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lynch,  c.e.  {seeJournalf  vol.  ix.,  4th  Series, 
p.  118).  It  is  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Sheet,  No.  37,  as  Bunawonder. 
At  the  present  day  the  name  is  generally  applied  by  English  speakers 
merely  to  the  spot  over  which  it  is  printed  on  the  Ordnance  Sheet ;  but 
there  is  good  proof  in  the  sixteenth-century  State  Papers,  and  in  the 
statements  of  the  Irish-speaking  people,  old  natives  of  Kilelton,  that  the 
name  comprehended  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  present  Eilelton  than 
the  strip  of  shore  below  the  Cloghnacrosha.  In  the  State  Papers  of 
1579-81,  it  is  written  by  English  officials  in  their  usual  barbarous 
spelling  of  Irish  names,  Bongondur  and  Bonyoinder,  and  is  described  as 
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a  **  naturally  very  strong  place,"  which  the  Irish  adherents  of  James 
Fitz  Maurice  Fitz  Gerald  and  his  Spanish  allies  in  1579-80  determined 
to  fortify  to  prevent  the  English  troops  marching  from  Tralee  to  Dingle 
to  assist  the  English  fleet's  operations  at  Smerwick  (see  Bingham's  letter 
from  latter  place,  Calendar,  I.  S.  P.,  a.d.  1580,  p.  262).  Archdeacon 
Eowan,  at  p.  70  of  vol.  i.  of  the  '*  Kerry  Magazine,"  edited  hy  him  in 
1854,  gives  the  deposition  of  Owen  Moriarty  (taken  26th  of  Nov.,  1583), 
one  of  the  party  who  had  captured  and  killed  Desmond  seventeen  days 
before.     Moriarty's  words  are  : — 

*'  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  this  November,  the  Earl  left  the 
woods  near  the  Island  of  Kerry  (Castle  Island),  and  went  west- 
ward beyond  Tramore  to  Derrymore  woods,  near  Bonyoinder." 

The  learned  Archdeacon  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  two  first 
names  in  this  passage,  describing  the  last  sad  wanderings  of  the  great 
Earl,  hunted  down  to  death  in  his  desolated  palatinate  by  "  those  his 
former  bounty  fed,"  and  by  their  allies  who  had  more  excuse  for  their 
proceedings.  But,  although  the  Archdeacon  at  first  identified  the 
Bonyoinder  of  the  deposition  with  the  present  Bunavoundur  in  Kilelton 
townland,  yet  finding  that  a  letter  of  Captain  Bingham's  from  Smerwick, 
in  October,  1580,  and  other  contemporary  MSS.,  describe  Bonyoinder  as 
a  "naturally  strong  place  fortified  by  the  Irish,"  and  that  the  modem 
Bunavounder  did  not  answer  that  description,  ho  subsequently  said,  at 
page  89  of  the  same  Magazine,  that  he  believed  this  Bonyoinder  of  the 
State  Papers  was  the  place  now  called  Bunnow  near  Kilgobbin.  There 
is  no  doubt  Bunnow  would  be  a  very  advantageous  position  for  troops 
wishing  to  prevent  the  march  of  an  opposing  army  from  Tralee  to  Dingle. 
But  it  is  strange  that  the  Archdeacon  overlooked  the  patent  fact  that 
there  is  a  pass  yet  more  ** naturally  strong"  close  to  Bunavoundur,  on 
Kilelton  townland,  which  the  Irish  could  have  fortified  so  as  to  effectually 
prevent  the  English  troops  ever  reaching  Bunnow,  two  miles  west  of  it ; 
and  that  this  pass  was  the  Bonyoinder  or  Bungounder  of  the  State  Papers 
is  quite  certain.  The  Archdeacon's  first  thoughts  in  this  case  were  more 
correct  than  his  second.  The  truth  is,  he  was  misled  by  confining  liis 
attention  too  closely  to  the  exact  spot  marked  Bunavoundur  on  the  maps, 
where  there  is  a  rather  remarkable  bank  of  coralline  sand,  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  which  he  gives  in  a  long  note  to  Moriarty 's  deposition  ("  Kerry 
Magazine,"  vol.  i.,  p.  70).  But  as  I  took  pains  to  ascertain,  when  I 
visited  the  place  more  than  once  in  1880-3,  the  Irish-speaking  people  of 
the  district,  even  at  this  day,  do  not  confine  the  name  Bunavoundur  to 
this  sandbank,  which  is,  indeed,  invisible,  except,  as  the  Archdeacon 
himself  says,  *'  at  the  reflux  of  the  highest  spring-tides."  At  all  other 
seasons  the  sandbank  is  covered  by  the  sea,  and  inaccessible.  I  walked 
all  over  the  shore  and  north  portion  of  Kilelton,  and  sat  there  for  some 
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time,  and  asked  the  Irish-speaking  inhabitants,  '^  What  do  you  call  this 
land  we  are  now  on  ?  "  The  answer  from  each  came  clear  and  distinct, 
*^  Its  name  is  Bonavoandar.''  That  English  spelling  comes  as  near 
the  pronounciation  of  the  Irish-speaking  natives  as  possible.  One  or 
two  rolled  it  out  more  like  £unaufoundhur,  but  the  (woun  was  more 
general  than  the  aufoun.  The  tide  was  full  in,  the  coralline  sand- 
bank skirting  the  shore,  invisible,  and  was  evidently  not  in  their 
thoughts  at  all.  It  was  the  northern  portion  of  Kilelton,  between 
the  mail-car  road  and  the  sea,  that  they  all  called  Bunavoundur.  If 
the  coralline  sandbank  had  been  visible,  no  doubt,  of  course,  they 
would  also  have  called  it  Bunavoundur,  but  it  was  perfectly  plain 
they  did  not  limit  the  name  to  it,  but  used  the  word  to  mark  out 
the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of  Kilelton,  a  subdenomination  in  fact 
of  that  interesting  townland  which  Archdeacon  Rowan  had  never  fully 
explored.  In  one  of  my  visits  to  Kilelton,  I  was  accompanied  over  the 
townland  and  ruined  church,  and  cloghans,  around  Cloghnacrosha,  by 
Dr.  Busteed,  a  member  of  our  society,  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
west  Kerry,  its  history,  antiquities,  and  traditions.  He  was  the  first 
to  point  out  to  me  the  ** naturally  strong"  pass  within  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  walk  of  the  Bunavoundur  of  the  Ordnance  Sheet  37,  and  to 
identify  it  with  the  Bonyoinder  or  Bungoundur  of  Bingham's  dispatch  in 
1580.  It  is  a  deep,  precipitous,  rather  wide  ravine,  spanned  on  the  mail- 
car  road,  by  a  very  high  massive  bridge,  which,  in  dry  weather,  seems  rather 
out  of  place,  for  the  mountain  stream  running  at  foot  of  the  steep  banks 
beneath  is  then  a  mere  rivulet.  But  in  rainy  weather,  it  swells  to  a 
torrent  so  powerful  that  it  has  twice  of  late  years  swept  away  the  bridge 
and  houses  on  its  banks,  and  none  are  now  built  near  it,  on  account  of  its 
destructive  powers.  The  banks  are  not  only  steep  but  bare,  save  for 
patches  of  brushwood  and  furze  intermixed  amongst  stones  and  rocks  and 
loose  sandy  soil.  In  1580,  when  the  place  was  thickly  wooded,  it  must 
have  been  a  very  difficult  one  for  the  English  troops  to  cross,  even  if  it 
were  not  fortified  by  the  Irish.  This  steep  ravine,^  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Ordnance  map  already  referred  to,  divides  the  present  Kilelton  townland, 
north  and  south  of  the  mail-ear  road,  from  Knockglass  East,  Glandine 
Commons,  and  Curraduff.  But  I  am  here  most  concerned  with  the 
position  of  the  northern  portion  of  Kilelton,  still  called  by  the  Irish- 
speaking  people  Bunavoundur,  bounded  on  the  west  by  this  ravine.  I 
sat  for  a  long  time  more  than  once  on  its  shore,  from  which,  on  fine  summer 
days,  there  is  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  opposite  smiling  shores  of  the 
Spa,  Fenit,  and  Ballyheige,  or  Kerry  Head.  A  straight  line  drawn  from 
Bunavoundur,  immediately  below  Cloghnacrosha,  and  its  old  missionary 


^  It  is  marked  on  the  fac-simile  of  the  Elizabethan  map  of  Sir  Edward  Denny's 
estate,  a.d.  1699,  in  my  first  Paper  of  "  Notes  on  Kerry  Topography,"  published  in 
this  Journal. 
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settlement  and  fifth  or  sixth  centnry  church,  across  the  bay,  would  fall 
almost  direct  on  the  south-west  point  of  Fenit  and  the  Samphire  Island, 
on  which  the  light-house  stands.  This  is  in  modem  times  nominally  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  Tralee  hay ;  but  the  real  mouth  of  the  same  is  much 
farther  to  the  north-west  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  Ordnance  map  of  all 
Kerry),  between  Kilshannig  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Ballinahaglish 
parish.  In  very  ancient  times  I  belieye  that  Tralee  Bay  ended  between 
the  south-west  point  of  Fenit  aforesaid  and  Bunavoundur,  right  opposite, 
and  that  there  the  estuary,  half  frith,  half  river,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Dour,  began.  The  words  Bun-ahhainn-Dur  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
the  end  of  the  river  Dur,  or  the  end  of  the  river  of  the  watery  plain,  duire 
( see  "  Joyce,"  2nd  series,  p.  380).  This  river  or  frith,  having  its  mouth,  as 
I  have  said,  between  Fenit  and  Bunavoundur,  met,  in  its  long,  wide,  east- 
ward course,  the  Lee  near  the  Magh-dur.  In  those  two  old  Irish  words, 
Magh'dur  and  Bun-ahhainn-dur  or  duire^  marking  the  course  and  limits 
of  the  ancient  frith  or  river  near  Tralee,  we  have,  I  think,  fair  proof  that 
Camden's  identification  of  it  with  the  Dour  of  Ptolemy  was  correct,  and 
certain  proof  that  Smitli  was  wrong  in  saying  no  trace  of  the  word  dur 
could  be  found  in  place-names  near  what  is  now  known  as  Tralee  Bay. 
The  name  Dursey  on  our  south-west  coast  has  sometimes  been  thought  to 
indicate  that  the  Dour  of  Ptolemy  lay  thereabouts,  but  the  proofs  in  Magh- 
dur  and  Bun-ahhainn-dur  are  at  least  two  to  one  ;  and  the  German  maps 
framed  after  Ptolemy's  accounts  certainly  seem  to  place  the  Dour  much 
nearer  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon,  and  immediately  to  the  south  of  Kerry 
Head«  However,  the  point  is  and  no  doubt  will  be  debatable ;  and  all  I 
venture  to  do  is  to  support  a  claim  sanctioned  by  history  for  a  most  inte- 
resting coast  district  in  my  native  county  of  Kerry,  which  district  I  have 
known  for  over  sixty  years.  If  better  proofs  of  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Dour  with  another  river  plain  and  estuary  on  our  coasts  can  be 
adduced,  I  shall  thankfully  consider  them  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Irish  topoj^raphy. 

The  interesting  and  learned  elucidations  of  Ptolemy's  maps  and 
geography  by  eminent  scholars  like  Mr.  T.  G.  Rylands,  p.s.a.,  h.e.i.a., 
and  Mr.  Goddard  Orpen,  are,  of  course,  of  the  highest  scientific  value 
from  the  mathematical  point  of  view;  but  philology  is  not  without 
its  own  value  in  such  matters,  and  Professor  Ehys  and  Dr.  Joyce  work- 
ing with  the  former — the  result  of  such  a  '*  connexion  of  the  sciences" 
will  bring  us  to  the  truth. 
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THE  OLD  CHTJBCH  OF  AGHALURCHER,  COUNTY 

FERMANAGH. 

By  GEORGE  A.  DE  M.  EDWIN  DAGG,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.I.R.I.C. 

I^HE  parish  of  Aghalurclier  is  situated  in  the  county  Fermanagh,  in  the 
harony  of  Magherastephana,  and  between  the  parishes  of  Enniskillen 
and  Galloon,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Upper  Lough  Erne.  The  ancient 
church  of  St.  Ronan  of  Achadh-TTrchair,  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
Paper,  is  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  shore  of  the  upper 
lake,  and  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station 
of  Lisnaskea.  It  is  quite  close  to  a  crossing  on  that  line,  on  the  New- 
town-Butler side  of  Lisnaskea,  and  can  be  seen  from  the  train,  though 
some,  watching  to  get  a  glimpse  of  it  in  passing,  have  failed  to  notice  the 
unpretending  but  picturesquely-situated  ruin.  The  ruin  of  the  church 
stands  in  a  very  ancient  graveyard,  which  is  still  used  for  the  interment 
of  those  of  the  old  families  of  the  neighbourhood  who  have  prescriptive 
right  to  burial  there. 

The  name  is  in  Irish  Achadh-Urchair^  Q6a6-Up6aip,  **the  Field  of 
the  Cast,  or  Throw."  Such  is  the  meaning  given  by  Dr.  Joyce,  and  by  a 
learned  Irish  scholar,  a  brother  officer,  whom  I  consulted.  Curiously 
enough,  when  I  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  name  from  an  unlearned 
native,  he  answered  that  it  meant  "the  field  of  the  [young]  heifer." 
This  suggested  to  me  that  the  derivation  might  have  been  from  the  Latin, 
ager  vaccarum^  **  the  Field  of  the  Cows,"  into  which  the  *'  young  heifers  " 
may  be  supposed  to  have,  in  time,  changed,  as  their  mothers  had  done 
before  them. 

The  church  appears  as  No.  38  in  the  schedule  under  the  **  Ancient 
Monuments  Preservation  Act,  1892,"*  and  in  the  last  column  the  descrip- 
tion stands  thus : — 

"  KUINS  OF  ST.  EONAN's  CHTJRCn — NINTH   CENTTHT." 

This  is  a  respectable  antiquity ;  but  I  think  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  the  site  is  older,  or  at  least  is  dedicated  to  a  saint  of  the 
seventh  century. 

The  Board  of  Works  have  done  a  little  ** restoring"  in  their  usual 
**  Gothic  "  style  of  architecture,  by  patching  and  plastering.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  or  have  not  spoiled  the  appearance,  as  I  did 
not  see  it  before  their  work,  but  a  flat  platform  of  concrete  on  the  top  of 
a  vault,  evidently  part  of  the  original  building,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
of  their  efforts.     It  is  so  flat  that  little  or  no  drainage  is  possible. 

^  Printed  in  our  Journal  for  1892,  vol.  ii.,  present  series,  p.  416. 
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The  orientation  of  the  church  cannot  now  be  easily  determined,  as  so 
few  traces  of  the  foundations  remain  over  the  ground. 

In  the  churchyard,  about  ten  yards  to  the  north-east  of  a  wall  still 
standing,  is  a  curious  stone,  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  bishop,  standing,  at 
full  length,  his  arms  extended  to  form  a  cross,  the  elbows  bent,  and 
having  in  his  left  hand  an  open  book,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  pastoral 
staff.  There  appears  to  be  a  girdle  about  the  waist,  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  his  garment  comes  to  the  knees.  The  legs  are  slender ;  the  features 
of  the  face  are  long,  and  there  are  traces  of  a  pointed  beard,  or  possibly 
an  unusually  long  chin. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  two  bishops  aio  biuied  in  the  graveyard,  and 
the  identity  of  the  effigy  is  obscure  ;  whether  it  be  that  of  St.  Bonan,  to 
whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  or  that  of  bishop  Eoger,  or  Ilossa  Maguire, 
who  was  buried  "  in  the  Church  of  St.  Eonan  at  Achadh-TJrchair."  * 

I  send  herewith  a  photo-print  of  the  **  Bishop's  Stone,"  a  plan  of  the 
ruins,  and  a  sketch  of  the  graveyard.  I  regret  to  say  the  stone  is 
movable.  It  now  stands  facing  the  south-west.  The  shape  of  the  mitre 
on  the  head  is  the  old  Irish  form,  suid  to  be  similar  to  the  head-dress 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  lower  Egypt.  Lichen  and  decay  have  obliterated 
the  details  of  the  carving,  but  the  work  is  still  seen  to  have  been  of  at 
least  average  merit  for  its  age. 

Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  **Bishops"  [1739,  p.  178]  gives  the  following 
particulars  of  this  B.ossa,  orBoger,  Maguire: — "  Roger  Maguire"  [sixty- 
sixth  Bishop  of  Clogher,  according  to  Ware,  and  the  Begister  of  Clogher, 
seen  by  him]  **  succeeded  1449 :  obiit.  1483."  **  Roger,  or  Ross  Maguire, 
son  of  Thomas  the  younger,  Dynast,  or  petty  King  of  Fermanagh, 
succeeded  by  the  Pope's  Provision,  and  was  consecrated  at  Droghedah  by 
John  Mey,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  1449.  He  governed  the  see  about 
thirty-four  years,  and  dying  in  1483,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Ronan  o/ Achadh-TTrchair." 

His  predecessor  in  the  see  was  Pierce,  or  Peter  Maguire,  a  great-uncle 
of  Bishop  Roger,  as  will  appear  by  the  genealogy  later  on,  if  my 
pedigree  chart  be  correct. 

St.  Ronan,  to  whom  the  Church  was  dedicated,  would  probably 
be  buried  in  his  own  Church,  and  although  it  is  not  distinctly  so 
stated  by  Ware,^  still  I  think  that  the  tradition  of  two  bishops  having 
been  buried  there,  and  the  natural  probability,  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
such  a  belief.  Aguin,  Bishop  Roger  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  Church,  and  this  stone  is  not  in  the  church,  nor  does 
it  over  appear  to  have  been  built  into  a  wall,  nor  was  it  a  pave- 
ment tombstone.  It  appears  to  be  a  standing  headstone,  outside  the 
Church,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  nearest  wall,  about  ten  yards 

^  Of.  Ware's  ''  Bishops"  and  the  "  AnnaU  of  the  Four  Hasten,*'  a.d.  1483. 
»**  Bishops,"  p.  17«. 
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'  from  it.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  a 
nearly  square  block,  abont  thirty  inches  each  way ;  the  back  and  sides 
have  the  natural  face  of  the  stone,  a  black  whinstone,  untouched  by  the 
mason's  chisel.  The  book  in  the  bishop's  left  hand,  being  a  bound  one, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  sculptor  lived  subsequently  to  the  age  of 
St.  Bonan,  as  books  were  not  bound  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
As  Bishop  Roger  was  a  man  **  eminent  for  wisdom  [learning]  and  piety  " 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  effigy  is  his.  St.  Ronan,  who  succeeded 
St.  Enda  or  Enna  MacConail,  in  the  Eegistry  of  Clogher,*  **  was  the 
son  of  Aedh  Dubh,  or  Hugh  the  Black,  King  of  Ergal,"  the  *'Oirghialla" 
of  the  Four  Masters.  This  Hugh  the  Black,  King  of  Ergal,  **  the  father 
of  Bonan,  is  mentioned  as  having  died  in  'Age  of  Christ,  606.  .  .  . 
Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  chief  of  Oirghialla,  and  of  all  the  Airtheara,  died 
on  his  pilgrimage,  at  Cluain-mic-Nois,  of  him  was  said : — 

**  *  There  was  a  time  when  Loch-da-Danih  it  was  a  pool  of  splendour. 

The  lake  was  [nothing  else]  but  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Aedh,  son  of 

Colgan. 
Indifferent  to  me  who  destroyed  it,  my  friend  has  abandoned  it, 
Though  it  was  he  that  placed  a  brilliant  house  on  the  island  of  Looh- 

da-Damh.'  " 

In  a  note  [e?]  O'Donovan  writes  in  his  edition  of  the  Four  Masters : 
**f.  tf.  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Oxen": — "This  was  evidently  the  name 
of  a  lake  in  Oirghialla,  on  an  island  in  which,  the  habitation  of  the 
chieftain,  Aedh  Mac  Colgan,  was  situated.  It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
These  verses,  which  Colgan  understood  to  allude  to  the  abdication  of 
Aedh,  are  very  obscure,  as  we  do  not  know  to  what  the  writer  exactly 
alludes." 

Now,  I  submit  that  the  quatrain  was  an  interpolation  by  one  of  the 
Four  Masters.  That  it  alludes  to  a  portion  of  Lough  Erne  [lower]  us 
Loch-da-Damh.  That  it  should  read  Loch-na-Damh,  i.e.  *' The  Lake 
of  the  Oxen  '* :  that  the  **  Island  of  Loch-da-Damh "  was  in  that 
lake  :  that  it  was  called  the  "  Island  of  the  Oxen,"  and  that  it  is  now 
known  as  Daim-Inis,  i.  e.  *'  Devenish."  And  further,  that  the  Brilliant 
House  on  the  island  of  Loch-da-Damh  refers  to  the  monastery,  Round 
Tower,  and  Cross  on  Devenish.  The  writer,  I  submit,  refers  to  its 
destruction,  and  laments  it,  and  refers  poetically  to  his  friend  Aedh  Mic 
Colgain,  who  had  built  that  house,  and  who  is  now  no  more. 

St.  MacCartain  is  said  to  have  built  a  monastery  **in  the  street  [of 
Clogher],  before  the  royal  seat  of  the  Kings  of  Ergal."  St.  Mac 
Cartain  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Araidh,  who  gave  their  name  to 
Dalaraidia. 

St.  Ronan  was,  perhaps,  connected  with — he  was,  at  least,  a  name- 
sake of  the  fathers  of  two  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  his  age — Tomian 


1  Ware's  **  Bishops, "  p.  178. 
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of  Armagh,  and  Adaninan,  the  illustrious  Abbot  of  Hy  [lona],  the 
biograpber  of  St.  Columba,  and  the  moat  loomed  and  polished  prelate 
ol  his  time. 

"  Thoniian,  orToniian,  UacRonan,  a  man  of  noblo  birth,  was,  upon  the 
death  of  Mau  Laisir,  for  his  learning  and  other  virtues,  appointed  tho  nest 
BueoeHsor  [or,  as  Colgan  saith,  was  by  general  saffrage  elected].'  It  was 
Baid  he  was  the  most  learned  of  his  covmtrymen,  in  an  age  most  fruitful 
of  learned  men.  To  this  learned  prelat«,  and  to  the  other  bishops,  priests, 
and  abbots  of  Ireland  was  wrote  («(c)  that  epistle  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
in  the  year  639,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Roman  ace,  coneeming  the 
dne  season  for  the  celebration  of  Eastor,  part  of  which  is  still  extant  in 
the  works  of  the  Venerable  Bede.*  It  aeoms  to  be  an  answer  to  one 
wrote  (sic)  by  Thomian  and  some  of  his  neighbouring  bishops  to  the 
Pope,  on  the  same  subject,  which  may  be  judged  by  the  espression  in  it, 
'  scripta  quae  per  latores,"  etc, — tie  letter  which  your  mosBengers 
brought.  It  doth  not  appear  to  which  side  Thomian  adhered  in  the 
controTcrsy.  He  died  on  the  10th  January,  661.  Colgan  reckons  hito 
17th  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  in  this  follows  the  Fsaltair  of  Cashel, 
which  takes  in  Sechnal  and  Patrick  the  elder." ' 

Of  Adamnan,  in  a  note  [f]  to  A..C.  703,  in  his  edition  of  the  Four 
Masters,  O'DonoTan  says  : — "  Adamnanus,  of  Hy  [lona]  was  tho  son  ot 
Ronan,  the  son  of  Tinne"  [of  whom  nothing  is  known  to  me],  "the  son 
of  Hugh,  the  son  of  Colman,  the  son  of  Sedna,  tho  son  of  Fearghus 
Ceonfadda,  the  son  of  Conall  Gulhan." 

The  mother  of  Adamnanus  we  know.  "Ronnat,  daughter  of  Seghin, 
son  of  Duach,  son  of  Bairindan,  of  the  Cinel-Euna,  sou  of  Niall,  was  the 
mother  of  Adamnanus,  son  of  Itonan"  [Libor  Lecan].  The  only  thing 
we  know  of  Adamnan's  birthplace  brings  it  very  near  to  this  locality. 

St.  Ronan  of  Achadh-TJrehair  certainly  died  before  a.  d.  635,  at 
which  date  St.  Aidan,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  See  of  Clogber,  loft  for 
England.  We  do  not  know  how  old  St.  Thomian  was,  except  that  he  was 
thirty-oight  years  a  Bisliop,  and  would  accordingly  have  been  at  least 
sereuty-ono  years  of  age  at  his  death  in  660. 

St.  Adamnanus  died  in  A.v.  704,  according  to  Dr.  Reeves;  hut  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  make  the  following  entry  : — 

A.C. — 708.  "  Adamnanus,  son  of  Ronan,  Abbot  of  Hy  Coluim-cille, 
died  on  the  23rd  September,  after  having  been  twenty- 
six  years  in  the  Abbacy,  and  after  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  .  .  ." 

Now  this  date  would  bring  tho  birth  of  Adamnan  to  be/ort  a.d.  626. 
Dr.  Reeves  gives  his  birth  as  in  a.t>.    624,  hia  birthplace  aa  between 

"Ecc.  nisi.,"  Ub,  ii.,  I 
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Ballyshaimoii  and  Donegal,  and  places  his  death  one  year  later,  making 
him  to  have  lived  eighty  years,  although  he  says  that  the  statement 
in  the  '^  Four  Masters,"  is  not  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  I  think  that 
enough  has  no-w  been  said  of  our  patron  saint,  and  the  only  excuse 
that  I  can  offer  for  these  *'  divagations,"  as  Father  Frout  would  call 
them,  is  that  I  found  so  little  known  of  him  when  I  started,  and  so 
much  came  in  my  way,  in  the  course  of  my  study,  I  was  insensibly  led 
on  and  on  ;  however,  I  hope  that  it  may  interest  otliers  as  it  has  interested 
me.  Having  dismissed  St.  Eonan,  the  following  extracts  from  the  "Four 
Masters"  will  demand  little  comment : — 

A.C. 

1394.  "  Lucas  Mac  Scoloige,  Vicar  of  Achadh-TJrchair,  died." 

1423.  **  Maurice,  son  of  Matthew,  son  of  Osgar,  Maguire,  Archdeacon 
of  Clogher,  parson  of  Achadh-TJrchair,  and  lord  of  Claoin- 
inis  "  [Cleenish  in  Lough  Erne  Upper],  "and  Ross- Airthir  " 
[Rossory :  compare  a.d.  606,  the  death  of  Aedh  **  chief  of 
Oirghialla  and  all  the  Airthera"]  "died  on  the  6th  of  the 
Kalends  of  May." 

1447.  **  The  church  of  Achadh-Urchair  was  roofed,  and  its  eastern 

gable  re-erected  by  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  Lord  of  Fermanagh, 
in  honour  of  God,  St.  Tighernach,  and  St.  Ronan,  and  for  the 
weal  of  his  own  soul." 

1448.  "  Cuconnaught,  son  of  Philip  Maguire,  died  after  the  victory  of 

penance,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Achadh-Urchair." 

1450.  *'  Maguire,  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Philip-na-Tuaighe, 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  A  week  afterwards  Donough- 
Duuchadhach,  Maguire' s  [Thomas  Oge's]  stepbrother  went  to 
Cathal,  son  of  Maguire,  took  him  prisoner  at  his  own  house," 
[or  place]  "  at  Cnoc-Ninnigh  [Knockninny],  and  brought  him 
and  his  spoils  to  Gort-an-fheadain,  where  he  put  him  to  death, 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  Teallach-Dunchadha "  [now 
Tully bunco],  "  to  make  war  against  Edmond  and  Donough 
Maguire.  In  some  time  afterwards  Donough-Dunchadhach 
came  to  a  conference  with  Edmond  and  Donough,  and  they 
made  peace  with  one  another,  but  notwithstanding  this, 
Edmond,  in  the  end,  took  Donough-Dunchadhach  prisoner,  at 
Gabhail-Liuin  "  [Galloon],  **  and  brought  him  with  him  to 
Achadh-Urchair,  when  he  cut  off  one  of  his  feet  and  one  of  his 
hands,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  Cathal." 

1450.  "  Pierce  Maguire,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  died  at  Cleenish,  and  was 
interred  at  Lisgoole,  [in  Fermanagh]."* 

^  Ware  (sec  Peter  Maguire,  66th  Bishop  of  Clogher)  does  not  give  his  place  of 
■<leath  or  burial,  pp.  186-186  "Harris."     (Dublin  :  1739.) 
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A.C. 

1471.  ''Maguire,  %,e,  Thomas  Oge,  the  son  of  Thomas,  resigned  his 
Lordship,  after  having  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in 
acts  of  charity,  hospitality,  and  nohleness,  and  he  gave  the 
Lordship  to  his  son  Edmond,  he  left  another  son  as  Tanist,  and 
the  third  son,  Eossa,  was  in  the  Bishoprick  of  Clogher."  [This 
is  the  Roger  Maguire  of  Ware,  who  succeeded  Pierce,  the 
65th  hishop.     He  became  thus  the  66th  bishop]. 

1483.  '*  Bossa,  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  a  man  eminent  for 

wisdom  and  piety,  who  had  kept  a  house  of  public  hospitality 
for  all,  died  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Achadh-Urchair, 
according  to  his  own  selection"  [see  above]. 

1484.  **  Gilla-Patrick,  the  son  of  Maguire  (Edmond  the  son  of  Thomas), 

was  treacherously  slain  by  his  own  five  brothers,  namely,  Don, 
John,  Edmond,  Art-Carragh,  and  Hugh,  at  the  altar  of  the 
church  of  Achadh-Urchair. 

[This  probably  fixes  the  date  of  the   discontinuance  of 
Divine  Service,  in  the  old  church]. 

1486.  "  Don  Maguire,  the  son  of  Edmond,  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge,  was 
treacherously  slain,  in  the  gateway  of  the  church-yard  of 
Achadh-TJrchair,  by  the  sons  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  «.  e. 
Thomas,  Conor,  and  Rory,^  and  the  sons  of  Flaherty,  son  of 
Thomas  Oge,  t.  e,  Gilla-Patrick,  Cuconnaught,  and  Brian- 
Crosagh." 

1501.  "John,*  the  son  of  Bossa,  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire,  who  had 
been  a  Canon-Chorister  in  Clogher,  parson  and  Erenach  (impro- 
priator) in  Achadh-TJrchair,  a  wise  man,  learned  in  Latin  and 
Irish,  who  kept  a  house  of  general  hospitality,  for  all  that 
stood  in  need  of  it,  died  in  the  Ides  of  June'*  (13th). 

1508.  "Brian,  son  of  Philip,  son  of  Donough  Maguire,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Maguire  [Edmond],  in  the  Church  of  Achadh- 
TJrchair." 

1511.  "  Hugh,  the  son  of  Felim,  the  son  of  Manus,  was  slain  by  James, 
the  son  of  John,  the  son  of  Bishop  Maguire.'' 

1515.  **  Pierce,  the  son  of  the  great  Abbot  Maguire,  died." ' 

1518.  "  Hugh,  the  son  of  Bossa,  the  son  of  Thomas  Oge  Maguire, 
Canon -Chorister  at  Clogher,  parson  of  Achadh-TJrchair,  and 
parson  of  Claoin-inis  [Cleenish],  in  Lough  Erne,  a  hospitable 
and  cheerful  man,  and  learned  ecclesiastic,  died." 


*  1486 — Rory  and  Bossa,  eyidently  sons  of  different  mothers. 

•  1601—**  Son  of  Ross  the  Bishop"*'  (**  Annals  of  Ulster  "). 

'  1516— He  was  evidently  a  brother  of  John  (1601),  and  son  of  Bossa  (1483),  and 
brother  of  Hugh  (1518). 
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A    PSDieBEE    OF    THE     ''  MaGTTIBSS    OF    FbBMANAOH/'    FBOX    THE 

FOBxeoiNG  Aknals. 


OS6AR  MAGUIRB. 


^. 


Matthew  Magmre  (1423). 


Philip  (na-Tuaighe). 


Maurice  (1423). 


Thomas  (1450), 
Lord  of  Fermanagh. 


Cuconnaught(x448).    Buried 
at  Aghalurcher. 


Pierce  (1449),  Bp.  of  Clogher , 
Buried  at  Ltsgoole  Abbey. 


Thomas  Oge  (1471). 
Lord  of  Fermanagh. 


I 


Donough-Dunchadha  (1450). 
Maimed  at  Aghalurcher. 


Edmond 
(1450). 


Cathal  (1450).  Mur- 
dered bynis  uncle, 
Donough  >  Dun> 
chadba,  at  Knock- 
ninny. 


Edmond  (1471), 

Lord  of 

Fermanagh. 


Flaherty  (1471),     Rossa,  Bishop  of 
Tanist?  Clogher,  1450- 

X483 ;  buried  in 
Aghalurcher. 


U 


1 1 

lomas. 
Conor. 
Rory. 


Donough 
(i45o). 


Phnip 


I 


Gilla-Patrick. 
Cuconnaught. 
Brian  -Crossagh, 
kiUed  Don  (i486). 


John  (1501) 

James(x5xz), 
killed  Felim 
Mac  Manus. 


Pierce 

^ulll- 
(1518). 


Brian 

(1508). 


I- Pa 


GUla- Patrick  (1481). 
Murd^ed  at  tne 
altar  of  Aghalur- 
cher by  his  five 
brothers. 


Don  (i486).  Murdered 
by  nis  uncles  and  his 
cousins,  three  sons 
of  Flaherty. 


John.    Edmond.    Art-Carragh.    Hugh  (i486). 


I  trust  that  I  may  be  forgiven  for  writing  so  mucli  of  the  history,  and 
so  little  of  the  architecture,  of  this  church.  The  remains  of  this  historic 
little  edifice  are  meagre.  Its  ancient  site  has  seen  many  stirring  scenes, 
and  many  of  the  great  family  of  the  Maguires  of  Fermanagh  had  it  for 
their  place  of  worship.  It  was  the  burial-place  of  a  bishop  of  the  family, 
but,  alas !  was  desecrated  again  and  again  by  murder.  Two  brothers  fell 
by  the  hands  of  brothers.  First  one  was  slain,  and  then  his  slayer  also 
perished  in  the  same  churchyard  by  his  kinsmen's  hands.  They  must 
have  been  a  cruel  race,  and  lived  in  fearful  times. 

I  hope  that  the  gloss,  as  to  the  identity  of  Devenish,  with  the  **  island 
of  Loch-da-Damh,"  will  commend  itself  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
and  that  it  will  be  thought  not  too  improbable.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
great  diffidence  that  I  venture  on  attempting  an  identification  of  what 
O'Donovan  says  is  very  obscure.^ 


^  Tho  Plate  (facing  p.  265)  illustrating  this  Paper  is  from  a  photograph  by  Rev. 
W.  C.  Ledger,  Member.  It  belongs  to  the  Irish  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
Memorials  of  the  Dead,  and  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Colonel  Vigors. 
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POINTS  OF  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  SOME  RECENT  DIS- 
COVERIES IN  GREECE  AND  ANCIENT  REMAINS  IN 
IRELAND. 

By  S.  KERR  KIRKER,  C.E.,  Fbllow,  Hon.  Local  Sbcmtart,  Cavan. 

Tn  a  letter  from  my  brother,  Dr.  Kirker,  at  present  Staff- Surgeon  on 
board  H.M.  S.  **  Amphion  "  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  he 
referred  to  an  ancient  city  that  he  had  discovered  near  Volo,  in  Greece, 
where  the  fleet  were  anchored  at  the  time.  The  place  is  not  referred 
to  in  any  of  the  guide-books,  and  no  one  at  Volo  nor  among  the  archsDo- 
legists  at  Athens  whom  my  brother  had  met,  had  heard  anything 
of  it. 

He  has  supplied  me  with  the  following  detailed  description.  In  it 
may  be  observed  the  striking  similarity  between  the  remains  of  this  pre- 
historic Greek  city  and  some  prehistoric  remains  in  Ireland  known  as 
cashels,  cahers,  or  stone  forts.  If,  in  the  description  of  this  Pelasgic 
city,  we  substitute  the  word  cashel  for  the  more  high-sounding  title 
acropolis,  it  would  apply  equally  to  many  of  the  structures  in  this 
country. 

I  have  prepared  a  plan  of  the  remains  of  this  ancient  Greek  town 
(see  next  page)  to  the  scale  of  about  400  feet  to  the  inch ;  and  refer  the 
reader,  for  comparison,  to  the  plan  (on  half  the  scale  of  that  here  used) 
of  the  great  prehistoric  forts  of  Moghane  and  Langough,  in  county 
Clare,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Westropp,  at  p.  282  of  Journal  for  1893. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  ancient  Greek  city.  The 
numbers  in  the  description  correspond  with  those  on  the  plan  : — 

**  Ruins  of  an  aitcient  Greek  Town  neab  Volo. 

**  About  3  miles  to  the  south  of  Volo,  in  Thessaly,  and  on  the  north 
side  of  Cape  Angistri,  are  the  ruins  of  what  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  Felasgian  town. 

"  The  site  of  what  was,  no  doubt,  the  Acropolis,  is  a  conical  hill  of 
remarkable  symmetry,  crowned  by  a  mass  of  limestone,  and  a  short 
saddle-shaped  hill-ridge,  which  connects  the  former  with  the  main  range 
of  Cape  Angistri  on  the  south  ;  on  these  two  hills  the  most  important  of 
the  remains  are  situated ;  but,  in  a  plain  adjoining  them  to  the  west- 
ward, there  are  also  numerous  and  wide  indications  of  buildings,  some 
foundations  of  which  have  been  laid  bare  in  the  course  of  winter  streams. 
The  buildings  appear  to  have  extended  about  a  mile  in  length  by  f  of  a 
mile  in  breadth. 


SCALE  or  FEET 


Plan  of  heuainb 


I  Orb«k  Town  nbak  Volo. 
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"The  ruins  of  the  AcropoHs  consist  of  walls,  gateways,  and  the 
baBcmenta  of  towers,  and  in  this  order  I  shall  briefly  describe  them. 

"  Wall*. — The  external  walla  are  four  ; — 

"1.  A  circular  wall,  which  completely  girdles  the  conical  hill  at  a 
little  above  its  midJIe  height. 

"  2.  A  curved  wall  which,  running  between  the  points  where  the 
former  touches  the  connecting  ridge,  encloses  part  of  the  BUramit  of  that 
hiU. 

"  3.  Connecting  the  two  former  ipalls,  opposite  the  angle  formed  bj 
their  junction  on  the  east,  are  the  traces  of  a  third  strong  wall. 

"The  walls  are  built  dry,  with  heavy  Cyclopean  masonry  us  in  nil 
Pelasgian  towns  \  souie  of  the  stones  measure  7  to  8  feet  long,  'i  feet 
thick,  and  3  or  4  feet  broad. 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  walla  arp,  approximately,  as  follows  ! — 

"  1.  19  feet  brond,  and  730  yards  long  on  its  inner  side. 

"2.  12  feet  broad  at  the  eastern  end,  10  at  the  weatem  ;  and 
188  yards  long. 

"  The  breadth  of  the  third  cannot  he  seen.  The  fourth  was  narrow, 
being  made  of  unbacked  courses  of  large  unhewn  stones,  and  its  length 
cannot  be  traced  with  accuracy. 

"  The  interior  walls,  which  can  be  distinctly  made  out,  are  three  : — 

"  5.  A  wall  which  encompassed  the  central  mass  of  limestone, 
where  its  sides  were  not  precipitous,  and  converted  it  into  a  strong 
central  tower  about  ISO  yards  in  circumference.  The  position  of  this 
rock  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  centre  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  outer 
wall ;  ita  western  side  is  perpendicular,  and  about  -10  feet  high  ;  towards 
the  enst  it  slopes  at  much  the  same  angle  as  the  hill,  while  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  steep,  bat  not  perpendicular. 

"  6.  A  transverse  wall  19  feet  broad  and  180  yards  long,  which,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  runs  between  the  central  tower  and  circular 

"  7.  From  a  gateway  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill  about 
half-way  between  the  same  two  parts  of  the  fortification,  a  wall  circles 
round  towards  the  west  and  joins  the  transverse  wall. 

■■  These  are  the  most  Important  remains  of  walla,  but  numerous  other 
portions  exist. 

'*  Gatewayi. — There  must  have  been,  ut  least,  seven  gates  in  the 
Acropolis,  but  five  only  can  be  distinctly  made  out. 

"  Those  in  the  outer  walls  were  three  : — 

"8.  One,  probably  the  main  gate,  between  the  eastern  comer  of 
wall  2,  and  the  south  end  of  wall  3. 

"  9.  One  10  feet  wide  in  the  weatern  side  of  wall  2  ;  and, 

"  10.  One  5  feet  wide  in  wall  I,  towards  the  east-north-east. 


L 
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"  The  inner  gates  must  have  been  four,  and  the  rerauins  of  the  two 
following  exiat :  — 

"  11.  There  is  a  gateway  in  wall  1,  just  outside  its  joining  with  the 
east  end  of  wail  2.  Thia  gateway  is  in  fair  preservation,  and  has  been 
huilt  across  at  the  inner  end  by  shepherda  to  form  port  of  a  aheepfold.  It 
opened  into  a  small  court-like  place,  from  which  there  appear  to  have  been 
a  number  of  exits,  the  main  one  being  on  the  west,  at  right  angles  to  the 
diri'ction  of  the  gateway. 

"  12.  The  next  gate  was  situated  on  the  hill-side  nlmoat  in  a  direct 
■■iue  between  the  former  gate  and  the  central  tower,  and  somewhat  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former.   It  has  been  referred  to  as  forming  the  starting- 


[From  a  I'hotogrsph.) 

point  ol  wall  7.  These  two  gateways  were  from  10  to  12  feet  wide; 
they  are  shown  on  two  of  the  photographs  which  I  have  taken,  and 
enclose  herewith. 

"The  way  in  which  the  central  tower  was  entered  is  not  distinctly 
seen,  but  the  remains  of  a  narrow  gateway  exist,  pretty  close  to  the  rock. 
Again,  there  was,  no  doubt,  communication  by  a  gate  between  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  walls,  1  and  2  ;  but  its  position  is  cot  clear. 

"  Toweri. — The  remains  of  buildings  which  were  probably  towers  are 
numerous,  hut  they  are  most  distinct  at  the  following  places : — - 

"13.  At  the  east  side  of  the  outer  main  gate  are  the  remains  of  a 
strong  tower. 
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Coimectod  with  the  first  inner  gate,  and  its  court-like  space,  are  the 
of  several ;  and  in  the  line  between  this  gate  and  the  next  tliere 
seem  to  have  been  a  number  ot  towers. 

"  Olker  remaiiu. — At  the  south  end  of  the  connecting  hill-ridge,  Just 
where  it  rises  to  enter  the  main  range,  is  an  artificial  platform  with  the 
foundation  of  a  building  24  yards  long  by  B  broad.  The  long  axis  of  the 
building  was  between  east  and  west,  and  its  entrance  was  at  the  east 
end. 

"  Close  to  this  spot  there  is,  lying  on  the  ground,  a  flat  stone,  7  feet 
long  by  3  feet  broad,  and  about  6  inches  thick,  with  thin  siiuare  de- 


Second  Itmet  QMe,  No,  12  on  Plan.    {From  a  Photograph.) 

presaions  cut  into  ita  upper  sorface.  The  two  outer  depressions  are 
12  inches  by  1 1 ;  the  middle  one  is  1 1  by  10,  and  all  are  about  9  inches 
deep  ;  another  flat  atone,  partly  embedded  in  the  ground,  a  little  further 
ofl,  shows,  where  esposod,  a  depression  similar  to  those  described. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  building  which  occupied  the  artificial  platform 
was  a  temple,  and  that  the  stones  with  depressions  cut  into  them  formed 
part  of  the  ceiling,  and  are  the  primitive  forms  of  the  ceiling-stones 
used  in  Greek  temples  of  a  later  date. 

"  There  is,  also,  not  far  from  the  Acropolis,  to  the  south-west,  a  senii- 
drcnlar  hollow  in  a  hill-^ide  \tilli  stones  placed  rotind  it.  which  closely 
resemblea  a  tireek  theatre.  The  shepherds  cull  the  ruina  '  Poleokasho,' 
U2 
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but  this  is  only  the  name  which  the  Greek  peasantry  always  give  to 
ancient  remains,  and  further,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  them.  That 
the  town  which  they  represent  belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  period  of 
Greek  history  the  architecture  of  the  walls,  the  character  of  the 
pottery — numerous  pieces  of  which  are  lying  about — and  the  presence 
of  boat-shaped  blocks  of  lava,  such  as  have  been  found  at  Mycenae, 
conclusively  prove. 

**  The  town  must  have  been  a  large  and  strong  one,  and  was  probably 
occupied  by  an  important  community.  The  Acropolis  was  larger  than 
those  of  Mycenae  and  Tyrins,  though  the  walls  at  present,  owing  to  the 
different  kind  of  stone  used  in  building,  are  not  so  imposing.  In  the  con- 
struction  of  the  two  latter  citadels  limestone  and  conglomerate,  which 
worked  naturally  in  large  blocks,  were  mainly  employed ;  while  the  walls 
of  the  former  are  mostly  built  of  a  laminated  calcareous  stone,  which  i& 
intermediate  in  composition  and  structure  between  the  schists  at  the  base, 
and  the  pure  limestone  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  which  forms  a  ready 
supply  of  good  building  material. 

"  I  enclose  some  photographs  showing  portions  of  Tyrins  and  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions  in  Mycenae. 

"  Volo  is  out  of  the  tourist's  beaten  track,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  visited  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  numerous 
places^ of  archaaological  interest — Tolkoo,  Pagasae,  and  Demetrias — 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  as  the  port  of  the  province  of  Thessaly, 
the  cradle  of  the  Hellenic  people,  and  the  scene  of  many  of  their 
traditions. 

**  The  scenery  about  Yolo  is  among  the  finest  in  Greece.  The  Gulf  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and  plains,  but  the  northern  side  is 
the  most  interesting.  Along  that  side  the  range  of  Pelion  lies.  The 
mountain  is  mainly  composed  of  schistic  rocks,  but  at  places  limestone 
occurs,  and  where  it  does  is  known  by  masses  of  bare  grey  rock  and  pre- 
cipices. In  other  parts  the  hill  is  covered  with  vegetation,  but  has  deep 
ravines  cut  into  it  by  torrents.  Most  of  the  villages  marked  on  the  plan 
enclosed  are  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  these  villages  have  been  always 
remarkable  for  their  wealth  and  independence.  The  villages  are  very 
picturesque,  and  all  have  a  splendid  supply  of  water,  which  rushes  in 
streams  down  their  narrow  streets.  Between  the  foot  of  Pelion  and  the 
sea  is  a  plain  about  two  miles  broad,  covered  with  olive-trees. 

**  Towards  the  north-west  is  a  plain  which  is  the  end  of  a  broad  pass 
leading  into  the  plain  of  Velestrino,  and  that  plain,  again,  is  connected 
with  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  Through  the  pass  the  railway  to  Larissa  and 
Kalambaka  runs. 

**  Part  of  the  site  of  Pagasae  is  on  marble  hills,  and  where  these  come 
down  to  the  water,  at  one  point,  there  are  very  large  fresh -water  springs 
which,  I  believe,  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  The  fresh  water  gives  rise 
to  an  immense  growth  of  large  reeds ;  and  in  the  winter,  to  the  shelter  of 
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these  und  the  heat  of  the  spring  water  great  flocks  of  birds  come  at  night. 
I  have  Bometimes  seen  flocks  of  more  than  100  magpies  here. 

"  GtLBSiiT  KiEKKB,  Stof-Surseon,  S.y. 
"  H.U.S.  '  Aiiiphioii,'  Smyrua. 
"  lOth  March.  1894." 


Those  who  are  iamiliar  with  the  appearance-  of  the  Irish  cashels  will 
at  OQce  obBcrre  the  similtirit;  of  these  structures  tothe  one  just  described, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  a  clearer  comparison  I  shall  quote  some  extructs 
from  Mr.  Westropp's  account  of  Moghane  Fort : — 

"  Moghane  conasta  of  an  oval  '  eashel '  (round  the  summit  of  a  hill 
263  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea).  This  has  entrances  towards  the  cast 
and  west,  simple  opes  in  the  wall,  nor  are  any  great  lintel  stones  a])parent 
among  the  ruins.  The  three  rumparta  vnry  from  1 3  feet,  where  most  dis- 
tinct, to  over  20  feet,  but  they  seem  to  be  so  systemutically  overthrown 
that  we  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  they  iiad  terraces  and  steps  )  as 
these  do  not  occur  in  the  forts  of  Langough  and  Cahershaugbncssy,  they 
were  probably  absent  here  also.  The  inner  fort  (a  on  pluu)  measures 
330  feet  north  and  south  ;  36U  east  and  west,  and  327  internally  from 
gate  to  gate  )  the  circuit  of  its  walla  being  1100  feet  round.  Concentric 
to  this  is  a  second  enclosure  (b)  050  east  and  west,  630  to  650  north  and 
south,  with  a  circuit  of  wall  2200  feet  round.  It  has  gates  to  the  N.W., 
the  E.,  and  the  S.W. ;  the  last  defended  by  a  small,  round  caber  (e,  1) 
about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  much  rebuilt;  the  walls  8  feet  tliiok, 
and  5  to  7  feet  high,  inclosing  a  plantation  ;  its  entrance  faces  tlie  inner 
fort.  The  third  enclosure  (c)  is  a  great  irregular  ovul,  adapted  to  the 
edge  of  the  steep  cliffs  aud  crags  westward,  an<l  ninuing  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  to  avoid  the  abrupt  eaatcm  slope.     It  bus  three  northern 

entrances,  aud  one  southern The  western  wait  is  defended  Ilka 

the  inner  gate  by  a  caber  (e  2)  over  100  feet  across ;  it  is  rebuilt,  its 
entrance  closed,  and  thickly  plautcii ;  while  another  small  fort  (n  3)  a 
mere  ring  of  mossy  stones  in  tlie  depth  of  a  vood,  stands  on  a  hillock  to 
the  south  of  the  great  fort,  guaiding  the  upproucli  to  its  more  accessible 
southern  face  and  gate. 

"  The  whole  great  fort  measures  1500  feet  north  aud  south,  and  1050 
to  UOO  cjist  and  west ;  the  circuit  of  the  outer  wall  is  ■15o0  feet,  and  of 
all  the  three  ramparts  7850  feet  (nearly  2  miles)  enclosing  over  27  acres. 
The  interior  spaces  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  behiud  each  wall  so  oa  to 
be  6  or  8  feet  at>ove  the  outer  ground  level.  A  few  radiating  walls,  of 
modem  appearance,  imd  some  curious  circular  hollows  oc«ur  in  the  two 
outer  encloBUies,  and  the  rock  crops  out  everywhere." 

For  a  fuller  description  of  this  fort,  and  also  for  a  description  of 
the  Langough  aud  other  forts,  I  would  refer  to  Mr.  Wosti-opp's  very 
interesting  Paper. 


(     280    ) 
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Rafhnageeragli  CasUe  (''  The  Fort  of  the  Sheep  ").— This  castle  is 
situated  in  the  harony  of  Idrone  East,  County  of  Carlow.  It  is  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  slopes  of  Mount  Leinster,  and  bears  every  evidence  of 
having  been  a  place  of  considerable  extent  and  great  strength.  The 
lines  of  the  outworks  can  still  be  traced  in  parts. 

The  ruins  now  consist  of  about  30  feet  of  the  western  wall,  a  few 
feet  of  the  southern  end,  and  about  20  feet  of  the  northern  ;  the  eastern 
side  is  completely  destroyed. 

At  the  south  end  are  to  be  seen  some  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  leading  to  the  first  floor.  Near  the  centre  of  the  west  wall  is  a 
semicircular  arch,  now  built  up,  but  which  originally  formed  the  main 
entrance  to  the  castle. 

The  sketch  enclosed  represents  the  western  elevation  of  the  ruin 
as  it  now  is,  with  a  high  overhanging  wall,  part  of  a  square  tower 
apparently,  at  the  north-west  comer,  and  a  modern  buttress,  of  dry- 
built  stones,  at  the  opposite  end,  to  support  the  wall  there. 

The  windows  vary  from  an  **  arrow-slit,"  to  openings  of  2  to  3  feet 
in  width,  and  about  4  feet  6  inches  in  height,  splayed  considerably 
internally. 

The  groined  arches,  supporting  the  first  floor,  still  remain  in  part. 

I  regret  that  the  severity  of  the  day  on  which  I  visited  this  old 
place  prevented  me  from  taking  any  exact  measurements. 

I  have  put  together  the  only  notices  I  have,  as  yet,  met  with  con- 
cerning this  old  castle. 

Dr.  John  Ryan,  in  his  **  History  of  the  County  Carlow,"  says 
(page  155) : — 

"  Inquisition  held  at  Wells, 2l8t  December,  1G31. — Gcrrald  M'^Murtagh  Kavanagh, 
in  his  lifetime,  was  seized  of  the  Castle  of  Rathnegiragh,  in  county  Catherlogh,  and 
of  town  and  lands  of  Kathnegiragh,  Knocket«mpan,  Bally volbrough,**  and  a  number 
more.  Being  *'  so  seized,  by  deed,  dated  27lh  October,  39  Elizabeth,  granted 
William  Wall  and  Edmond  O'Doyne,^  and  their  heirs,  the  premises  for  certain 
uses,"  &c.,  &c. 

**  The  aforesaid  Gerald,  by  his  deed,  dated  12th  January,  1623,  possessed  Walter 
Sinnott,  and  Dermot  M^^Dowlin  Eavanagh,  and  their  heirs  of  all  the  premises  :  and 
said  Walter  Sinnott  and  Dermot  Kavanagh,  by  their  deed,  dated  3rd  September, 
1630,  possessed  said  Gerald  and  his  heirs  of  the  premises.  Arthur  Kavanagh  of 
Ballyteigleigh,  gentleman,  claims  the  lands  of  Garrehill,  Castletown,  and  all  and 
singular  all  manors,  castles,  lands,  &c.,  of  which  aforesaid  Gerald  M^^Muilagh  died 
seized,  as  next  heir  to  the  aforesaid  Gerald.'* 

1  Of  Catherlough. 
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We  find  amongst  the  Fitmts  o(  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  No.  2858,  a 
pnnlon  to  "  74  of  the  KavanftgheB  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Peter  Carew,  dated 
21  June,  1567."  Amongst  othera  named  are  "  Donagh  M'Gnret  O'Brin, 
of  Bnthnakcragh,  and  Brian  U'Shane,  ot  the  Hame  place,  gent." 

Again,  in  1603,  a  pardon  is  grunted  to  Geralt  Euvanagh  of  Rathne* 
gcragh,  gent.,  and  a  number  of  others. 

In  the  Abatnicts  of  GrantB  of  lands  and  other  heredittunenta  under 
the  Acts  of  Settlemont  between  1666  and  1664  [printed  in  the  xvth 
Report  of  the  Public  Records  of  Irtl-und  in  1825],  we  find  at  page  134, 
"Sir  Richard  Kenmdy,  Knt.,  2nd  Raron  of  y"  Exchequer,"  getting 
P^thnegerugh,  426  ncres ;  aho  GarryhJll,  an  adjoining  townland,  and 
several  others  in  the  Co.  Carlow ;  enrolled  17th  March.  1667;  and  tho 
same  gentleman  gets  281  acres  ot  Siekinrian,  which  ia  in  the  same 
locality,  in  another  grunt,  dated  27th  September,  1678. 

In  these  grants  to  Kennedy  a  eaviag,  in  favour  of  Dudley  Rogenal, 
is  made  of  ''  his  right,  in  law  or  equity,  to  all  or  any  of  the  premises, 
and  to  biB  proportion  of  a  chiefry  of  £5  4»,  out  of  Siakinrian  und 
Oorminagh,  pursuant  to  his  certificate." 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  tho  castle,  I  may  add  that  in  its 
immediate  neighbotirhoo<l,  on  the  elopes  of  Hount  Leinster,  we  still 
find  extensive  sheep-ruiis— thus  accounting  for  tlie  name,  "'  The  Fort 
of  the  Sheep."— P.  D.  Vigi.us,  Fellow. 

Iron  Fetters  and  Uanacles  fonnd  near  Rathnageeragh  Castle,  Co. 
Carlow  (described  by  Col.  Vigors,  Higli  Sheriff,  Co.  Cailuw,  F^lloie). — 
I  wish  to  exhibit  and  present  to  the  Museum  of  the  Ruyal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  u  pair  of  heavy  leg-fetters  made  of  iron,  and  nearly  perfect ; 
also  one  half  of  a  pair  of  manacles  of  iron ;  which  lately  came  into  my  posses- 
sion. Tliey  appear  to  be,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  unique  amongst  Irish 
antiquities,  no  examples  of  similar  hand-  or  leg-fetters  being  preserved 
in  our  museums,  or  described  in  the  writings  of  urcliKoIo gists.  Several 
BpecinieOB,  however,  have  been  found  and  figured  boUi  in  England  and 
on  the  Contioent. 

They  were  obtained  in  a  boggy  field  situated  outside  the  bounds  of 
Rathnagceragh  Castle,  county  Carlow,  where  they  were  accidentally 
found  by  some  children  at  play,  and  being  considered  of  no  lalue,  were 
thrown  aside  amongst  a  heap  of  odds  and  ends  of  waste  iron,  where  they 
remained  until  they  came  into  my  possession.  I  got  them  from  a  farmer 
residing  within  one  hundred  yards  ot  the  old  custle,  on  whose  ground 
they  were  found. 

The  massive  fetters  for  tho  legs,  even  still,  after  being  much  corroded 
with  rust,  weigh  seven  pounds.  They  consist  of  two  corresponding 
p;irts,  secured  to  each  otlier  by  three  rivets.  One  of  the  end  rings,  for 
holding  an  ankle,  is  perfect ;  and  Lhia  appears  to  have  been  ftistened  by 
a  rivet  when  secured  on  tho  victim,   as  the  aperture  is  visible  which 
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bound  the  parts  firmly  together.  Hnlf  of  the  other  ring  also  remains 
for  the  opposite  ankle.  It  is  evident  the  wearer  of  these  kanglert  was 
not  intended  to  have  much  chnnce  of  escape. 

The  total  length  of  the  fetters  is  17i  inches.  The  bars  of  iron 
measure  1 J  inches  in  depth,  and  the  thickness  of  each  pkto  niuat  have 
originally  heen  nearly  Jths  of  an  inch.  The  aperture  for  the  leg  is 
4  inches  in  diameter. 


r  Rfllljnflgeeioeh  CuBlle, 


The  mnnaclea  consisted  of  two  portions  revolving  round  a  central 
rivet,  ending  in  semicircular  bands,  vhich,  when  OTevlappcd  ou  closing, 
could  be  rivetted  or  otherwise  fiistened  togelher.  Of  these  one  half 
only  is  preserved.  One  of  the  eiids  is  perfect.  It  still  weighs  2i  pounds, 
and  is  14  inches  in  length;  the  bar  of  iron  being  2i  inches  wide,  and 
about  i  an  inch  thick,  the  ring  portion  being  less  thick  to  permit  of  the 
two  portions  overlapping  more  perfectly.  The  space  for  the  vfrfst; 
measures  3^  laches  across.  The  annexed  drawing  represents  these 
objects. 
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Badge  on  Harp  in  the  Hnsenm  of  T.C.  D. — UissHickson  hnTiog, 
in  her  very  eupgestive  article  in  "MiECellnnea"  of  our  Journal  for  June, 
1894,  pp.  188-a,  reopened  tlio  question  of  the  original  owniTship  of  the 
ancient  Irish  harp  prestn-fd  in  the  Museum  of  T.C.D.,  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing will  prove  interesting.  At  page  288,  If  o.  29,  of  HamiltoD'e  State 
Papers,  Ireland,  Kiizuhetb,  1566,  is  calendared  u  Latin  letter  from  Shane 
O'Neil  to  Lord  Ueputy  Sidney,  doted  "  Beindhorb,"  February  18th,  ond 
signed  by  Shane,  TI1ip  O'NeU.  A  note  eays  "  the  seal  at  this  letter  has 
the  dexter  hand  supported  by  two  lions"  ;  eo  that  settling  the  question, 
whether  the  animnlti  on  the  badge  attached  to  the  harp  were  lioua  ur 
wolf-dogB,  in  favour  of  the  former  contention,  would  in  no  way  help  to 
prove  that  it  had  belonged  to  an  O'Brien.  This  seal  is,  however,  I  think, 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  badge  ond  whatever  it  was  origi- 
nally attached  to  belonged  to  Shone  O'Heil  or  to  some  other  chief  of  that 

When  I  saw  this  entry  in  Homilton's  Catendur  some  time  ago,  it 
struck  me  as  important  evidence  on  the  disputed  point  us  to  whether  the 
O'Neilfl  used  lions  as  supporters,  and  1  made  a  note  of  it  for  future 
reference,  which  I  have  now  been  able  to  make  use  of. 

The  badge  having  belonged  to  un  O'^eil  does  not  prove  that  the 
harp  originally  belonged  to  one  of  that  name ;  the  badge  may  have  been, 
and,  I  think,  very  likely  was,  put  on  long  after  the  burp  was  made,  to 
replace  a  lost  crystal  or  something  oi  the  kind  with  which  it  had  been 
originally  ornamented,  and  conceal  the  vacant  hollow  in  which  that  orna- 
ment had  formerly  been  set.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  badge  belonged 
to  on  O'Neil,  but  is  of  no  value  as  evidence  of  the  original  ownership  of 
the  harp  ;  the  question  remains,  when,  and  by  whom,  was  the  badge  first 
fixed  on  the  harp  ?— Geubqe  J.  Hf.wson,  SfUow. 

Iron  Sword-dirks  found  in  Co.  Carlow. — In  "  Miscelluueu,"  p.  190 

of  tlic  Number  of  our  Jaurtial  for  June,  1894,  there  is  an  article  by 
Coione!  P.  D.  Vigors  on  two  of  those  weapons,  of  which  illustrationa  are 
given ;  one  of  them  has  a  cross-guerd  which  seems  to  be  very  rare  in 
such  wcapooa.  1  would  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  "  dadagh  "  or  Irish 
skean,  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  shorter,  exhibited  by  the  late 
O'Dunovan  of  Lissard  at  a  Meeting  of  our  Society  held  in  Cork  in  April, 
IH6I,  which  is  figured  and  described  at  p.  443,  vol.  v.,  4th  Series  of  the 
Journal,  and  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The 
descnption  is  very  insufficient ;  dimensions  are  given,  but  it  ie  not  said 
whether  it  was  double-edged  or  hud  a  thick  hack  ;  from  the  engraving  I 
am  inclined  to  think  tlte  latter ;  if  so,  it  must  very  much  resemble  both  ia 
form  anil  length  the  one  mentioned  by  Col.  Vigors,  a  drawing  of  which 
by  the  late  O.  V.  du  Noyer  be  had  seen.  The  handle  remains  in  the 
O'Donovau's  specimen  alao,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Col.  Vigors  suys  that  the  scion  (genendly,  1  think, 
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though,  perhaps,  incorrectly,  spelt  skean)  seems  to  have  died  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  ''  later  middle  ages."  This  term  is  rather  inde- 
finite, and  somewhat  elastic ;  but  I  think  that,  even  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed to  include  the  16th  century,  it  could  not  possibly  be  stretched  so  as 
to  cover  the  17th,  when  the  weapon  was  in  universal  and  constant  use, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  depositions,  &c.,  relative  to  the  Eebellion  of 
1641,  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  some  of  which  have  been  published 
by  Miss  Kickson  in  her  book  "  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  &c." 
The  general  and  extensive  manufacture  of  skeans  is  mentioned  in  one  of 
those  depositions  as  having  preceded  the  outbreak  in  1641,  and  as  having 
caused  the  deponent  John  Goldsmith  to  anticipate  it,  and  warn  the 
authorities  of  the  danger  :  see  No.  cix.,  p.  376,  vol.  i.  From  very  many 
of  those  depositions,  amongst  them  No.  xcix.,  p.  355,  vol.  i.,  it  appears 
that  not  only  the  men,  but  boys  and  even  children  were  provided  with 
skeans.  In  the  examinations  of  two  soldiers  who  had  in  1652  arrested 
Edward  Butler  of  Urlingford  (second  son  of  Lord  Mountgarrett  of  1641) 
who  was  executed  in  1653,  they  both  state  that  when  they  arrested  him 
they  found  on  him  '^  a  maddogue,  or  skean,  with  the  haft  in  his  hand  and 
the  blade  in  the  sheath." — **  Ireland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  p.  67, 
vol.  ii.  This  shows  that  the  skean  was  used  in  the  17th  century  by  men 
of  rank  and  position  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of 
authority  to  be  attributed  to  statements  in  some  of  those  depositions,  but 
they  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  skean  having  been  in  general  and  extensive 
use  in  Ireland  in  the  17th  century.  At  the  present  day  a  moonlighting 
outrage  might  be  coloured  or  exaggerated,  but  no  one  in  doing  so  would 
think  of  arming  moonlighters  with  the  obsolete  brass  blunderbusses  of  the 
Rockites  of  half  a  century  ago. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  authentic  specimens  of  those 
17th  century  skeans  have  been  preserved,  and,  if  so,  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  a  supposed  very  much  earlier  date  found  at  Browne's  Hill  and 
elsewhere. 

Without  venturing  to  question  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Wakeman's 
opinion  as  to  the  age  of  those  weapons,  founded  as  it  is  on  a  most  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  am,  taking  a  commonplace  view  of  the 
question,  inclined  to  think  that  two  and  a-half  centuries  in  the  ground 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of  corrosion  in  which  they 
were  found,  and  that  seven  centuries,  from  *'the  twelfth  century  or  a 
period  thereabout,"  would  not  be  at  all  necessary  to  produce  it ;  in  fact, 
I  find  some  difficulty  in  imagining  that  pieces  of  iron  of  such  slender 
dimensions  could  have  remained  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  in  which  they  appear  to  have  been  found,  without  having 
become  oxidized  throughout  their  entire  substance,  and  crumbling  away 
completely ;  at  least,  the  marks  of  Severe  cuts  or  blows,  most  probably 
received  in  parrying  sword-cuts,  could  not,  I  think,  if  inflicted  in  the 
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12th  century,  be  now  by  any  poBsibility  easily  diBtingnished  on  thin  iron 
weapons  which  had  lain  for  seven  centuries  in  grftvel  exposed  to  the  action 
of  percolating  rain-water. 

From  the  depoBitionH  already  referred  to  (aee  Nos,  olti.,  cltii.,  ctTm,, 
pp.  49-52,  vol.  ii.),  it  appears  that  the  county  Carlow  was  in  1641  overrun 
by  armed  Irish,  I  hope  the  skeans  found  at  Browne's  Hill  may  be  com- 
pared with  some  authentic  specimens  of  those  with  which  many  of  them 
were,  undoubtedly,  arradd.^JnoRaK  J.  Hewros,  Fellow. 


Threatened  deEtrnction  of  the  most  ancient  Sonument  in  Ire- 
land.— In  the  very  first  page  of  the  "  Annuls  of  the  Four  Masters  "  the 
following  entry  is  found  : — "  The  aRe  of  the  world  to  the  Deluge,  2242. 
Forty  days  before  the  Deluge,  Ceasair  came  to  Ireland  with  fifty  girls  and 

three  men,  Bith,  Lndlira,  and  Fintain  their  names Bith  died  at 

Sliahh  Beatha,  and  was  interred  in  the  cam  of  Sliabh  Beatha,  and  from 
him  the  mountain  is  named."  In  O'Flaherty's  "  Ogygia  "  the  same 
narrative  is  somewhat  differently  chronicled,  thus  : — "  Forty  days  before 
the  Flood,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon,  being  the  Sabbath,  Caesarea, 
Baronna,  anil  Balba,  with  fifty  women  and  throe  men,  Bith,  Ladhra,  and 
Fintain,  put  in  at  Dunamare.  Slievo  Beatha  mountain  in  Ulster  was 
called  after  Bith."  The  Slieve  Beagh  mountain  range  is  a  long  chain 
extending  in  Ft  north-easterly  direction  through  the  barony  of  Magher- 
nstephaan  iu  Ferraanagli,  and  through  tho  parishes  of  Clones  and  Ted- 
arnet  in  county  Mouaghan,  and  along  the  wpstem  boundary  of  the  barony 
of  Trongh,  and  terminating  in  the  parish  of  Cloghor  in  Tyrone.  Father 
John  Colgau  in  his  Ada  Sanctorum,  p.  226,  thus  describes  its  situation  : 
"  Sft  moni  Bfatha  in  Vllania  in  comitalum  da  Mon»ehan  tt  d»  Fei-manaeh 

Its  highest  elevations  do  not  exceed  1200  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
Cammore,  of  which  there  is  qacstion,  only  reaches  an  altitude  of  1034 
feet. 

The  tamulut  on  Slieve  Beagh,  known  aa  Cam-More  (i. ».  the  great 
cairn),  is  traditionally  received  as  the  burial-place  of  the  autediluvian 
adventurer  Bith.  Within  view  of  this  sepulchral  mound  other  cairns 
also  meet  the  eye ;  for  instance,  that  on  Toppid  mountain  in  Fer- 
managh ;  that  on  Cuilca  mountain  in  Cavan,  beBiilea  a  cairn  called  "  The 
Moat"  at  Lisnaskea,  and  another  on  the  hill  of  Knockninuy.  To  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  those  caima,  and  to  investigate  the  motive  which 
prompted  our  remote  progenitors  to  fix  upon  such  conspicuous  places  of 

I  sepulture  would  furnish  an  interesting  field  for  research.  For  the  present 
I  merely  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  executive  of  our  Society 
to  the  threatened  destruction  of  this  historical  monument-  On  the  28tli 
of  July  of  the  present  year,  having  heard  a  mmour  that  the  cairn  of 
Slieve  Beagh  was  being  gradually  removed,  1  proceeded  thither,  and 
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ascertained  by  personal  observation  that  the  intelligence  was  but  too  well 
founded.  Prom  some  of  the  natives  I  learned  that  a  quarryman  named 
James  Beggan,  of  Coraghey,  Cammore,  had  rented  the  rock  on  which 
this  cairn  is  erected  from  the  landlord  of  it — an  army  officer  in  England, 
named  Noble — at  the  rent  of  some  three  or  four  pounds  per  year.  For 
years  past  this  freestone  quarry  has  been  worked  ;  and  deep  excavations 
and  cuttings  have  been  formed  in  the  rock  in  various  directions.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  work  of  excavation  in  this  quarry,  Beggan  undermined  a 
large  portion  of  the  cairn,  with  the  result  that  it  has  fallen  in,  thus 
leaving  a  wide  breach  of  some  25  feet  at  the  northern  side  of  its  circum- 
ference. Without  taking  actual  measurements,  I  consider  that  this  cir- 
cular mound  of  stones  must  have  originally  measured  not  less  than  30  ft. 
of  a  radius  from  its  centre  to  circumference,  and  that  the  cairn — formed 
of  loose  stone  gathered  from  the  mountain  sides — stands  from  10  to  15  ft. 
above  the  rock  summit  on  which  it  is  perched.  The  breach  already 
formed  by  the  excavation  referred  to,  reveals  the  original  heathy  and  peat 
moss  covering  of  the  mountain,  over  which  this  cairn  must  have  lain  for 
so  many  thousand  years. 

Whether  the  broken  section  of  this  cairn  can  be  replaced  or  repaired 
I  know  not ;  but  one  thing  seems  clear  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Society  to  check  as  speedily  as  possible  this  act  of  vandalism,  and 
thus  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  a  monument  which  dates  from  the  earliest 
colonisation  of  our  country,  and  which,  far  and  wide,  forms  a  familiar 
landmark. — D.  Canon  O'Connor,  p.p..  Fellow. 


Leaba  Dhiarmada  agus  Grainne,  Dunnamore,  Soldress,  Co.  Tyrone. 

— This  curious  structure  is  situated  near  a  valley  called  tlie  Esker,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  high  road.  Since  my  previous  visit,  about  1880,  it  has 
been  considerably  altered,  partly  by  spoliation,  partly  by  subsidence  of 
the  soil  on  which  the  great  stones  are  placed.  The  present  measurements, 
externally,  are  36  feet  from  north  to  south ;  18  feet  from  east  to  west. 
The  internal  measurements  are  34  feet  from  north  to  south  ;  7  feet  from 
side  to  side  ;  the  stones  of  which  the  sides  of  the  cavern  arc  composed 
rise  in  one  place  about  5  feet  from  the  floor,  and  are  groat  single  blocks 
of  whinstone  apparently  collected  from  the  mountain  sides,  or  the  river 
which  is  adjacent.  The  roof  is  composed  of  large  flat  stones ;  the 
weightiest  about  2  tons  ;  others  averaging  1  ton  each.  These  have  been 
obtained  from  various  quarters,  the  heaviest  is  of  hard  slate  rock ;  another 
is  of  limestone  ;  above  the  whole  is  a  slight  covering  of  earth  and  sod. 
It  is  probable,  as  tradition  of  the  locality  reports,  that  the  cavern  was 
originally  of  great  dimensions,  as  several  blocks  of  stone,  upright  and 
horizontal,  lie  adjacent  and  plainly  correspond  with  the  existing  remains, 
and  the  neighbouring  fences  are  composed  of  rocks  evidently  abstracted 
from  the  original  work. 
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On  the  weatera  side  appear  fowndiitions  of  a.  nnaUer  chamber  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  cavern,  leading  in  the  direction  of  an  immeDse  mono- 
lith, ahout  20  or  30  tons  weight,  which  aeems  either  volcanic  or  fused  by 
some  action  of  fire.  It  may  be  an  aerolite,  and  is  wholly  different  from  any 
rock  strata  in  the  vicinity.  Tlie  site  of  tlic  cavern  waa  raised  artificially, 
and  Blop3H  t^waida  the  eonth  and  the  river  which  is  distant  ahout  500 
yards.     There  are  no  inscriptions  on  tlie  stones. 

It  is  open  to  conjecture  whetlicr  in  pagan  times  the  monolith  may 
not  have  been  a  sacred  object  and  supposed  to  possess  oracular  powers, 
towards  which  use  the  main  ciivem  and  its  smaller  chamber  might  con- 
tribute ;  instances  of  such  use  are  not  uncommon.  The  cavern  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  cist  of  a  superincumbent  cairn  ;  several  such  cista 
are  preserved  in  this  district,  although  the  stones  formerly  piled  above  them 
have  been  wholly,  or  partially,  removed.  At  Bellevinagh,  Broughdorg, 
Ballybreest,  and  Ballnagelly,  are  instances  of  the  preservation  of  the 
(supposed)  actual  graves,  while  the  caima  of  great  height  and  diameter 
have  disappeared. — H,  B,  Cabteh,  D.D.,  Honorarj/  Seerttart/,  Eaat  Tyrone. 


Beport  of  Hon.  Local  Secretary  oa  Northern  Clare.    Croitlecbs. — 

One  of  the  mist  profsinf;  wants  of  an  Irish  field  archieologist  is  a  good 
series  of  lists  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  each  county  and 
parish.  In  hope  of  hclj'ing  a  little  in  this  direction,  I  venture  to  com- 
mence ray  Report  with  a  list  of  the  cromlechs  or  "  Dcrmot  and  Crania's 
beds"  in  Co.  Clare,  so  far  as  I  could  recover  them  from  local  inquiry 
and  the  Ordnance  Survey.  If  we  make  a  map  of  these  remains,  a  curious 
fact  reveals  itself:  they  lie  in  a  broad  band,  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  county,  being  most  numerous  in  the  alleged 
Firbolg  kingdoms  of  Daelach  and  Magh  Adhair,  and  the  hills  to  the  east 
of  the  latter,  with  Kilnaboy  pariah  and  the  district  round  SLxmilc- 
bndge  ;  very  few  exist  in  the  baronies  between  Burren  and  the  Shannon, 
or  in  Tradree  or  the  northern  parts  of  Bunratty  Upper  and  Tulla  Upper. 
They  are  mostly  small,  box-like  structures,  some  6  feet  or  8  feet  square ; 
but  some  of  those  of  the  Kilnaboy  group  are  of  great  size:  they  are 
UBually  called  "  Labba  Ycnuuddha,"  and  abound  in  the  grass  lands  as 
thickly  as  in  the  crags,  being  independent  of  geological  considerationa. 
In  this  list  the  monument  is  identified  by  the  townlund  name,  and  No. 
of  Sheet  on  6  inch  Ordnance  Survey. 

BoBBBN. — Ballyvaughan,  2,  Ballycahill,  5.  Bemeens,  5.  Fauoa- 
roosca,'  5.  Cooleamore,  5.  Kilmihtl,  5.  Cragballytonoal  (three)  S. 
Deerpork,  9.  Ballyganner  (three),  9.  Poulnahrone,  9.  Poulaphuca 
(extreme  south  edge  of  Oughtmama),  S.  Rannagh,  6,  Uoheramoylan,  9. 
Fanygalvan  (three),  9.     Cappagbkenn«dy,  9, 
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CoBCOHBOE. — CaHermacTtisheen  (near  Glasha),  8 ;  one  on  the  edge  of 
the  barony,  at  Ballyganner  (as  already  given). 

Inchiquik.— Knockalassa,  and,  perhaps,  the  Ogham  stone,  both  on 
Mount  Callan,  31.  Tullycommon  (two),  10.  Slievenaglasha,  10.  Com- 
mons North,  10.  Leuna  (two),  17.  Ballycasheen,  17.  Parknabinnia,  17. 
€k)rtlecka  (two),  17.     Dromore  (not  on  map). 

The  eastern  group  contains : — 

BuNRATir  TJppEB. — Ballymacloon,  42.  Knappogue,  42.  Monanoe, 
34.  Dooneen,  34.  Ballyhickey,  34.  Caherloghan  (not  on  map). 
Rylane  (not  on  map).  Clooney  (two,  one  now  destroyed),  34.  Bally- 
ogan,  26.  Ballymaconna,  26.  Poulaphuca  (beside  main  road  from  Ennis 
to  Crusheen),  25.     Kilvoydan,  26. 

BuNRATTY  LowKB. — ^DromuUan  (two),  43.  Kilcoman,  43.  Knocka- 
lappa,  43.  Ballysheenbeg  (near  last),  43.  Ballinphunta  (two;  one 
stiQ  exists  at  Crughane  Church,  close  to  and  visible  from  railway  south 
of  Sixmilebridge),  62. 

TiTLLA  TJpPEB. — ^Tyredagh  (two ;  one  not  marked ;  each  has  several 
compartments),  27.  Newgrove,  35.  Miltown  (six ;  one  was  blown  up, 
I  hear,  in  July,  1892),  35.  Moymore  (four),  35.  Maryfort  (not  on 
map),  35.     Rosslara,  37.     Corracloon  (near  Peakle),  20. 

TcjLLA  LowEB. — Cloghoolia,  52.  Drummin,  52.  Elmhill  (not  on  map). 
Ai-dskeagh  (Broadford),  44.  Knockshanvo,  44.  Killokennedy,  44. 
Cloonyconrymore  (two),  44.  Formoylemore,  44.  Lackareaghmore,  44. 
Ardataggle,  54.      All  in  this  barony,  except  last,  are  on  the  hills. 

Total. — 21  in  Burren,  2  in  Corcomroe,  13  in  Inchiquin,  13  in  Bunratty 
Upper,  7  in  Bunratty  Lower,  16  in  TuUa  Upper,  11  in  Tulla  Lower — 
some  80  in  all. 

Other  remains. — Mr.  Robert  Vere  O'Brien,  Member,  has  had  the  heavy 
ivy  removed  from  the  convent  of  Killone,  disclosing  its  fine  Romanesque 
window,  and  the  curious  corbel — a  human  head  between  uplifted  arms 
and  hands,  at  the  south-east  angle.  He  is  making  a  very  proper  attempt 
to  get  it  vested  as  a  national  monument.  Repairs  are  greatly  needed, 
the  central  pier  of  the  east  window  being  in  a  very  decayed  condition, 
and  the  west  belfry  piers  lean  out  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy 
pitched  stones  forming  the  top. 

By  the  exertions  of  Dr.  George  Macnamara,  of  Baunkyle,  the  ancient 
Termon  Cross  of  Kilnaboy  has  been  replaced  and  firmly  cemented  into  its 
original  socket  in  the  rock  near  Lemeneagh  Gate.  I  may  notice  that, 
some  time  since,  Mrs.  Stacpoole  of  Edenvale,  Member,  had  the  site  of 
Killone  Castle  (mentioned  in  the  1584  Castle  List,  T.  C.  D.)  excavated, 
thereby  setting  at  rest  the  question  of  its  actual  situation  and  plan. 
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Ennis  Abbey  is  nov  in  good  order ;  it  ie,  however,  a  great  mistake  not 
to  arrange  the  carved  blocks  now  in  the  nave,  with  aoroe  attempt  at  order, 
in  the  vaulted  BaoriBty.  The  west  end,  and  curious  patchwork  west 
window  of  Dysert  0  Dea  Church  reinirp  to  be  cleared  of  the  heavy  growth 
of  ivy.  In  Quin  Abbey  some  reckless  person  has  cut  the  words  ■'  Macna- 
mara  of  Ayle  "  across  the  plinth  of  the  ancient  tomb  of  the  Macniiniaras, 
at  once  an  inaccurate  statomQut,  and  an  act  of  vandalism.  I  have 
planned  and  sketched  the  almost  unknown  Church  of  Templemore,  in 
Kitkeedy  parish;  it  measures  externally  51  feet  by  26  feet  8  inches, 
the  walla  2  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  greatly  decayed.  The  only  re- 
maining features  are  the  south  window  and  west  door — the  former  a 
tall,  round-headed  slit,  the  latter  a  really  fine  "  cyclopean  "  structure, 
though  much  buried,  and  on  the  point  of  falling.  The  lintel  is  cracked, 
but  measures  6  feet  5  inches  hy  2  foet  high  and  2  feet  6 inches  deep;  the 
door  is  at  present  only  4  feet  high,  and  from  24  inches  to  26  inches 
wide;  the  jambs  are  inclined.  The  only  "find"  reported  to  mo  is  that 
of  a  very  perfect  gold  fibula,  with  cup  ends  without  incised  omsmcnt, 
found  in  the  reclamation  works  on  the  Fergus,  and  my  informant  could 
not  tell  me  who  obtained  posBesaion  thereof, — T.  J.  WBsraopp,  Fellow. 

Ancient  Thomond,  fto. — Uiss  Hickson  has  raised  a  number  of  inte- 
resting questions  in  her  notes  under  above  title  (p.  187,  tupra) ;  however, 
as  there  is  no  hhtory  (as  distinct  &om  a  few  obits  and  battles)  relating  to 
Thomond  before  the  Danish  wars,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  who  held  Tradree. 
The  district,  open  on  two  aides  to  narigable  rivers  between  a  large  Danish 
colony  and  the  sea,  was  ravaged  by  foreigners  so  early  as  833.  The 
colonists  were  assailed,  and  eventually  driven  out  hy  Brian  Bom,  977. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Tradree  extended  south  of  the  Shannon.  The 
moat  practised  naturalist  or  antiquary  may  hesitate  about  intervening  in 
the  discussion  between  Petrio  and  O'Curry  on  the  "  Harp-badge."  "  If 
ahape  it  may  he  called,  which  shape  had  none,"  theso  Irish  ornamental 
animals  defy  description,  being  as  much  like  tapirs  or  long-nosed  pigs  aa 
lions  or  hounds;  indeed,  St.  Mark's  "Lion,"  on  the  case  of  Uolaise's 
Gospels,  is  more  like  a  gnostic  ass-headeil  god  than  the  king  of  beasts.  For 
eailyuse  of  the  lion  as  a  badge  of  the  O'Briens,  we  have  a  tradition  that  Brian 
Bom  had  gold  lions  on  his  standard,  and  the  alleged  slabs  of  King  Donald, 
1194,  and  Bishop  "Donoh,"  1207,  in  Limerick  Cathedral  (see  Q\ii  Journal, 
1B92,  p.  70)  have  certainly  got  lions.  The  "  Wars  of  Turlough"  only 
mentions  Uurchad  O'Brien's  red  shield,  1813,  and  the  "  wolf-dog  ensigns" 
ol  the  O'Briens.  Does  this  clear  up  the  doubt,  and  make  the  "  lions  "  into 
'*  wolf-dogs  "  ?  The  Tudor  heralds,  at  the  investiture  of  Murrogh,  first 
Earl  of  Thomond,  gave  him  as  arms  "three  piles  gules,"  a  modification 
of  the  "  three  piles  azure  "  of  the  English  £riani ;  later  heralds,  how- 
ever, gave  the  three  lions  in  their  present  form,  or  quartered  with  the 
piles.    As  I  did  not  keep  my  rough  notes  for  "  The  Normans  in  Thomond," 
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Eating  shamrock  is  also 


"  Iriali  Hudibras,"  1689— 


"  Springs,  hnppj  gpringa,  adoTnetl  witli  loUet), 
WLit'h  nature  purpos'd  (or  their  palats, 
Sbamrogs  and  watercrasa  he  sheve, 
Whiuh  waa  bolb  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothea." 

(See  T.Crofton  Croker's  "Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,"  p.  34),  A  method 
ot  dressing  shamrocks  for  food  is  glanced  at  in  tho  "  Workes"  of  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  published  in  1630 — 

"  Whilst  all  the  Hibernian  kemes  in  muItitudeB 
Did  feaat  with  ahamersga  Btev'd  in  usquebaugh." 

(Bee  Kares'  "Glossary,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  784  :  London,  1888  ;  or  "Halliwell'a 
"Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,"  vol,  ii,,  p,  727:  London, 
1889.) — JoHM  Salmon. 


Rathmiohael. — Having  read  Mr.  Westropp's  uoto  in  1 
the  Journal,  and  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  visited  the  church,  and 
have  since  called  the  attention  of  the  Bathdown  Board  of  Guardians  to 
the  matters  complained  of.  The  Board  at  once  took  the  matter  up.  One 
of  its  members,  Mr.  Searight,  was  eomnussioned  to  make  enquiries,  and 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  missing  bullaun,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Master  of  the  Workhouse. 

I  have  since  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Cope,  Clerk  of  the  Union,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Kesolution  adopted  by  the  Board  on  Mr.  Searight's  Report, 
88  follows : — 

OnnEnBD— "  The  holj--wnl«r  Moop,  or  font,  to  be  replaced  in  the  ^vo- 
jiard;  the  slonea  with  markings  an  them,  probably  Pagan,  to  be  taken  up 
from  their  preseat  pottlioD  as  steps,  and  carefully  laid  inside  the  grsTejard, 
Id  such  a  place  as  they  may  be  safe  from  injury ;  the  steps  lo  be  replaced 
with  ordinary  stoneB  (Mr.  Grehan  will  see  to  it).  The  ciretaket,  Kenn'edy, 
to  be  ordered  to  keep  the  graveyard  in  proper  order  ;  tlie  Clerk  to  report 
next  Board  day." 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Board  deserves  the  commendation  and  thauks 
of  the  Society.— E.  E.  M'C.  Six. 


Discovery  of  on  Ogham-stone  in  County  Kerry. — In  June  lost  an 
Ogham-stone,  with  very  clear  markings,  was  found  by  Mr.  M'Quin  of 
Gortatlea,  county  Kerry,  on  an  outlying  farm  of  his  ot  Gurrane,  In 
cutting  away  portion  of  a  rath  the  stone  was  met  with,  and  Mr.  M'Quin, 
fully  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  find,  had  it  carefully  n-nioved,  and 
for  greater  safety  it  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  his  own  fonuynnl. 
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I  have  to  trust  my  memory  for  the  souroe  of  my  statement  as  to  Thomas 
(le  Clare's  marriage ;  I  belieye  I  took  it  from  a  seventeenth  century  book 
of  pedigrees  and  notes  in  T.  0.  D.  Unfortunately  I  overlooked  the 
paragraph  when  I  published  corru^mda  to  that  Paper,  but  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  Miss  Hickson  being  right. — T.  J.  Wsstbopp,  Fellow. 


The  Shamroek. — With  regard  to  the  custom  of  wearing  the  sham* 

rock  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  Threlkeld  in  1726,  Dr. 

Frazer,  in  his  interesting  Paper,  says  : — '*  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest 

recognition  of  a  practice  now  recognised  as  a  national  duty  by  Irishmen." 

With  a  clear  reference  to  the  17th  March,  it  may  be  so ;  but  wearing 

the  shamrock  is  noticed,  in  1689,  in  the  ^' Irish  Hudibras,"  published 

in  that  year — 

'*  Nay,  not  aa  much  has  Bryan  Oge, 
To  pat  in  *8  head  aa  one  shamroge." 


And  again — 


"  Bring  me  a  bunch  of  auggane  ropes, 
Of  ahamrogea  and  pottado  tops, 
To  make  a  laurel." 


(See  T.  Crofton  Croker's  articles  on  "St.  Patrick"  and  **The  Sham- 
rock," in  his  "Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,"  pp.  11,  39:  London,  1839). 
The  "  Irish  Hudibras,"  of  1689,  was  written  by  James  Farewell.  There 
was  another  poem,  with  the  same  title,  by  William  Moffet,  a  school- 
master, published  in  1755.  (See  Lowndes's  "  Bibliographer's  Manual," 
vol.  i.,  p.  779 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  1581 :  London,  1864.) 

Eating  the  shamrock  may  be  traced  to  nearer  tlic  present  time  than 
the  date,  1613,  at  which  Dr.  Frazer  stops.  The  custom  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  Henry  Piers  in  his  "  Chorographical  Description  of  the  County  of 
Westmcath,"  written  in  1682,  and  first  publislied  by  Vallancey.  As  the 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  contains  some  other  curious  information,  an 
apology  will  hardly  be  necessary  for  giving  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

**  They  have  a  custom  every  May-day,  which  they  count  their  first  day  of  summer, 
to  have  to  their  meal  one  formal  dish,  whatever  else  they  have,  which  some  call 
stirabout  or  hasty  pudding,  that  is,  flour  and  milk  boiled  thick ;  and  this  is  holden  aa 
an  argument  of  the  good  wives  huswifery  {sic)  that  made  her  com  hold  out  so  well,  as 
to  have  such  a  dish  to  begin  summer  fare  with  ;  for  if  they  can  hold  out  so  long  with 
bread,  they  count  they  can  do  well  enough  for  what  remains  of  the  year  till  harvest : 
for  then  milk  becomes  plenty,  and  butter,  new  cheese,  and  curds,  and  shamrocks,  are 
the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  all  this  season ;  nevertheless,  in  this  mess,  on  this  day, 
they  are  so  formal,  that  even  in  the  plentifullest  and  greatest  houses,  where  bread 
is  in  abundance  all  the  year  long,  they  will  not  fail  of  ^is  dish,  nor  yet  they  that  for 
a  month  before  wanted  bread." 

(See  Yallancey's  **  Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis,"  vol.  i.,  p.  121  : 
Dublin,  1770.) 
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Eating  shamrock  is  also  noticed  in  the  "IilBh  Hudihras,"  I6S9 — 

"  SpringB,  happ7  spring;a,  ndomed  irith  eaUets, 
Which  nature  purpoe'il  for  their  palats, 
Shamroga  and  waturcresa  he  ahewB, 
Whiuh  was  both  moat,  and.  drink,  sad  olothBi." 

(See  T.  Crofton  Crokcr's  "Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,"  p.  34).  A  method 
of  dreasing  ehamrocks  for  food  is  glanced  at  in  the  "  Workes"  of  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  publiahod  in  1630 — 


"  WUlet  aU  the  Hibernian  komee  Ir 
Did  teitC  with  ahamera^  atew'd  i 


multitudes 
uaqnebaugh." 


(See  Narea'  "GlosBary,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  784  :  London,  1888  ;  or  "HoUiwell'a 
"  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  727;  London, 
1889.) — JoHM  Saiuon. 

Rathmichael, — Having  read  Mr.  "Weetropp'a  note  in  last  number  of 
the  Journal,  and  ht>ing  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  visited  the  church,  and 
have  since  caUed  the  attention  o(  the  Eathdown  Board  of  Guardians  to 
the  matters  complained  of.  The  Board  at  once  took  the  matter  up.  One 
of  its  memherB,  Mr.  Scaright,  was  commissioned  to  make  enquiries,  ttnd 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  missing  huUaun,  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Master  of  the  Workhouse, 

I  have  since  been  favoured  by  Mr,  Cope,  Clerk  of  the  Union,  with  a 
copy  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  on  Mr.  Searight's  Keport, 
as  follows : — 

ORnEBSD— "The  holy-walm  atoop,  or  font,  to  be  repUoed  in  the  grave- 
yard: t^e  stones  with  markings  on  them,  probably  Fagaa,  to  be  taken  up 
from  their  preaent  position  at  steps,  and  cnrefullf  laid  ineide  the  giareyard, 
ia  such  a  place  as  they  may  be  safe  from  injury ;  the  steps  to  be  replaced 
with  ordinary  stones  (Mr.  Oreban  Till  sea  to  itj.  The  caretaker,  Kennedy, 
to  bo  ordered  to  keep  the  graveyard  in  proper  order  i  the  Clerk  to  report 
neit  Board  day." 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Board  deserves  the  commendation  and  thanks 
of  the  Society.— E.  E.  M'C.  Dii. 


Sitoovery  of  aa  Ogham-stone  ia.  County  Kerry. — In  June  last  an 
Ogham-stone,  with  very  cltiar  markings,  was  found  by  Mr,  M'Quin  of 
Gortatlea,  county  Kerry,  on  an  outlying  farm  of  his  at  Gurnuie.  In 
cutting  away  portion  of  a  rath  the  stone  was  met  with,  and  Mr.  M'Quin, 
fully  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  find,  had  it  carefully  removed,  and 
for  greater  Btifety  it  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  his  own  farmyard, 
X2 
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where  it  now  lies.  A  correspondent  of  the  K&rry  Sentinel  gives  the 
following  description  of  it: — 

"  Leaning  against  the  northern  tide- wall  of  the  house,  nearly  upright,  it  stands 
Tery  fayourably  for  deciphering  its  inscription,  which  is,  indeed,  wonderfully  legible 
on  the  whole,  though  the  break  at  the  top  of  the  stone  is  a  great  drawback  of  course. 
Commencing  on  one  edge,  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground,  the  scored  characters 
read  thus  upwards : — 

DUKELIHAaiGLASICONAS, 

which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  bold  a  yenture  to  group  thus  : — Dumeli  maqi  Glasiconas, 
which  would  read — (of)  Dumel,  the  son  of  Glasicon.  The  break  of  the  stone  occurs 
Just  at  the  last  line  of  the  s ;  and  though  there  cannot  be  many  letters  missing,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  inscription  followed  right  around.  Taking 
it  that  it  does  not,  but  reads  again  from  the  bottom  of  the  next  edge,  here  is  the 
lettering  the  notches  would  resolye  themseWes  into— 

NIOTTACOBBACABA. 

The  break  of  the  stone  here  evidently  interrupts  the  lettering,  and  as  there  may  have 
been  other  vowel  dots  following  the  one,  there  cannot  be  too  much  certainty  about  the 
*  A,*  but  some  vowel  was  intended.  Even  if  the  stone  were  intact  it  could  not  be 
found  to  contain  many  more  letters  (three  or  four  at  the  most),  and  these  would  be  a 
continuation  of  the  second  inscription,  which  evidently  reads  upwards,  thus — Niotta 
Cobras  Ar — ,  the  last  remaining  mark  being  a  single  short  notch  or  dot,  which  might 
be  the  letter  '  a,'  or  the  first  part  of  any  one  of  the  other  vowels." 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  the  stone  removed  to  the  National 
Museum. — P.  J.  Lynch,  Fellow,  Hon,  Provincial  Secretary,  North  Munster. 


Ogham-stone,  Oortatlea,  Kerry. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick 
has  visited  the  locality,  and  had  careful  copies  and  casts  made  from 
the  inscription.  He  has  promised  to  contribute  a  Paper  with  details 
of  the  reading  of  the  inscription,  and  accompanied  by  suitable  illustra- 
tions, to  the  Journal  of  the  Society.  His  Lordship's  communication  will 
prove  of  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  this  remarkable  class  of  scribed 
stones  (which  are  found  in  Ireland,  especially  in  our  Southern  districts, 
with  remarkable  frequency,  compared  with  England  and  Wales),  from 
the  high  position  he  occupies  as  an  Ogham  scholar,  and  the  importance 
of  their  elucidation  to  a  proper  understanding  of  their  place  in  Irish 
archoDological  history. — ^W.  F. 


Coin  of  James  11.  strnok  in  Limerick. — In  Dr.  Frazer's  Paper  on 
the  **  Shamrock,*'  in  our  Journal  tor  June,  1894,  p.  135,  the  following 
statement  is  made : — "  After  a  long  interval  another  Irish  historic  coin 
occurs,  the  copper  pieces  issued  by  Sarsfield  during  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
made  by  re-striking  the  brass  money  of  James  II.,  and  issuing  it  for 
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pence  and  halfpence.    This  represents  a  seated  figure  of  Erin,  holding 
out  the  mystic  plant." 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason  whatever  for  connecting  Sarsfield's 
name  with  this  coinage  ;  it  was  issued  by  Tyrconnell,  ae  James  II. 's  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Sursfield,  being  only  a  bravo  gcneml  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  defending  Limerick,  hod  nothing  to  do  with  it.  These 
coins  were  known  by  the  name  of  "  Hibeniias,"  from  the  figure  of 
"Hibemia,"  with  the  word  over  it,  which  appeared  on  the  reverse.  This 
figure,  however,  does  not  hold  a  shamrock  in  her  hand;  the  object  is  a  cross. 
I  have  several  of  the  coins,  and  have  seen  a  great  number,  and,  except  in 
very  much  worn  specimens,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  I  have 
always  seen  it  described  and  engraved  as  a  ciosa  ;  in  fact,  I  never  before 
knew  of  its  being  supposed  to  be  a  shamrock.  I  never  before  heard  of 
these  coins  having  been  issued  as  pence  and  halfpence.  I  always  sup- 
posed that  they  passed  in  Limerick,  among  Jaines'  adherents,  as  shillings, 
and  of  equal  value  with  the  gun-metal  shillings  struck  in  1689  and  1690. 
The  gun-metal  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences  had  certainly  been 
reduced,  by  a  proclamation  of  William  III.,  to  the  value  of  Id.,  id., 
and  id.,  respectively,  but  that  did  not  effect  Tjrconnell's  "  Hyberaiaa." 
I  may  possibly  be  wrong  about  the  value  as  issued  in  Limerick,  but  I 
would  much  like  to  get  some  authority  for  the  statement  tljat  they  were 
wtud  as  peace  and  halfpence.  The  proportion  of  them  which  has  been 
re-struck  is  very  small,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  were 
re-struck  from  sixpences  with  the  apparent  object  of  raising  their  value 
to  B  shilling.  There  would  be  no  object  in  re-striking  thim  if  they  were 
to  pass  aa  pence  and  halfpence. — Qeouoe  Jaues  Hswson,  Fellow. 


Tlie  Titz  Oeralda  of  Castle  Sodd.— Kichard  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Castle 
Dodd,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  married,  before  1641,  Alice,  daughter  of 
Kichurd  Percival,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  Sir  Philip  Percival  (ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Egmont),  by  whom  ho  had  issue,  with  two  daughters  (the  one 
married  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  by  whom  slie  had  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd,  Dean  of  Connor 
in  1709,  and  the  other  to  Colonel  William  Legge,  Governor  of  Kin  sale, 
and  uuelc  to  William,  Ist  Earl  of  Dartmouth),  an  only  bou,  William  Fitz 
Gerald,  of  Cork,  who  married,  and  had  issue  an  only  son,  Robert  Fita 
Gerald,  of  Castle  Dodd,  who  was  made  Prime  Scrgeanl-at-Law,  23rd 
June,  1717,  and  died  21st  Jan.,  1724.  Robert  Fitz  Gerald  married 
Eleanor,  younger  daughter  of  John  Kelly,  of  Kellymount,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Cofte,  of  Castle  Inch,  Esq.  (grandfather  of  the  lat  Lord  Desart),  by 
whom  he  had  issue  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Eleanor,  married,  10th 
January,  1733,  to  Sir  William  Stewart,  third  Viscount  Mountjoy,  who 
was  created  Earl  of  Blesinton,  by  Patent,  dated  7th  December,  1745. 

In  an  Inquisition,  taken  at  Cork,  4th  November,  1584,  concerning 
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EXCUBSIOK  TO  DUKSANT  AND  TaBA, 

2dri  June,  1894. 

^\n  Saturday,  23rd  June,  a  party  of  more  than  eighty  members  of  the 
Society,  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Lord  Dunsany,  visited  his  castle, 
with  the  carefully  preserved  ruins  of  its  mediaeval  church,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring remains  on  Tara.  The  largest  section  of  the  party  left  Broadfltone 
Terminus  at  9.30  a.m.,  arriving  at  Kilmessan  Station  at  10.30,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  on  cars  to  Tara.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Members 
from  North  Meath,  and  a  number  from  Belfast.  The  account  of  Tara, 
prepared  for  the  Members'  use  on  this  occasion,  is  printed  among  the 
Papers  of  this  Number.  Driving  from  Tara,  the  party  visited  the  ruined 
Church  of  Skreen,  described  at  p.  229.  From  Skreen,  Dunsany  village 
was  reached,  passing  a  picturesque  roadside  cross  (p.  227)  ;  then  driving 
through  the  finely  wooded  demesne,  the  party  reached  Dunsany  Castle. 
This  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  built  by  Hugh  De  Lacy  for  the 
protection  of  the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  his  territory  of  Meath.  Many 
changes  have  been  made  in  it  within  and  without,  which  give  it  a  com- 
paratively modem  appearance. 

The  visitors  were  most  kindly  received,  and  entei-tained  in  the  most 

hospitable  manner  by  the  noble  host,  an  excellent 
luncheon  being  served  on  the  lawn  in  a  large  marquee 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  very  interesting  church 
ruins  (described  in  pp.  222-227),  preserved  with  un- 
usual care,  were  studied,  as  were  the  works  of  art  and 
curiosities  in  the  castle.  Amonp;  the  family  relics  were 
noted  the  plain  gold  ring  of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of 
Lucan,  with  his  arms,  crest,  and  initials ;  the  cup  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  richly  enamelled;  the  watch  and 
portrait  of  Oliver  Plunkett,  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  ;  and  some  curious  letters  relating  to  the 
disturbances  in  Meath,  1798,  when  an  attack  on  Dunsany  Castle  was 
feared.  There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  will  of  the  first  Lord  Dunsany, 
dated  1461,  from  the  original  at  Lambeth. 

Some  of  the  party  afterwards  visited  Killeen  Castle,  and  its  church, 
bearing  many  points  of  resemblance  to  that  of  Dunsany ;  and  having  been 
again  entertained  at  afternoon  tea  at  Dunsany  Castle,  returned  to  Dublin 
by  the  evening  train. 


Sarsfield's  Ring. 
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CARNARVON  MEETING. 


The  Thi&d  Gkne&ax  Meetog  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1894,  was 
held  at  Carnarvon  (hy  invitation  of  the  Cambrian  ArchcBological 
Association)  in  the  Guild  Hall,  on  Monday,  16th  July,  1894,  at 
8  o'clock,  p.m. : 

Thomas  Dbew,  ilh.a.,  f.b.i.b.a.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  proceedings  : — 

Fellows: — The  Rev.  George  R.  Buick,  h.a.,  h.b.i.a.,  Vice- President  for  Ulster; 
the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  s. j.,  h.r.i.a.,  Viee- President  for  Leinster  ;  Robert  Cochrane, 
P.8.A.,  F.K.I.B.A.,  M.B..I.A.,  Hon.  General  Secretary  ;  J.  Romilly  Allen,  f.b.a.  (Scot.) ; 
Julian  6.  Wandc^ord  Butler;  George  Coffey,  b.a.,  b.b.,  b.l.,  m.k.i.a.  ;  John  Cooke, 
MA.,  Hon.  Local  See^-etary  for  Dublin  ;  Deputy  Surgeon -General  King,  m.a.,  m.b., 
M.R.I.A.  ;  S.  Kerr  Kirker,  c.b..  Eon.  Local  Secretary  for  Cavan;  Seaton  F.  liilligan, 
M.R.I.A.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ulster;  James  Mills,  m.k.i.a..  Editor;  M.  M. 
Murphy,  m.r.i.a.,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Kilkenny  ;  George  Norman,  m.d.  ;  John 
R.  0*ConnelI,  ll.d.  ;  John  Rhys,  m.a.,  Prof,  of  Celtic,  Oxford,  Hon.  FeUow;  John 
L.  Robinson,  b.h.a.,  m.b.i.a.,  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Leinster;  Worthington 
G.  Smyth. 

Members : — Mrs.  Drew ;  Miss  King  ;  J.  B.  Cassin  Bray ;  Michael  Buggy,  Solicitor ; 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Campbell,  m.a.  ;  M.  Edward  Conway ;  the  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Cooper,  h.a., 
B.D. ;  the  Rev.  George  W.  S.  Coulter,  m.a.  ;  Samuel  Cunningham  ;  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Dayidson-Houston,  m.a.  ;  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Davidson,  b.a.  ;  Patrick  J.  DonneUy ; 
Valentine  Dunn;  Frederick  Franklin,  f.b.i.a.i.  ;  Joseph  Gough;  G.  £.  J.  Greene, 
M.B.I.A.,  F.L.6. ;  Thomas  Greene,  ll.b.  j.p.  ;  S.  Giulbride;  the  Rev.  Leslie  A. 
Handy,  m.a.  ;  James  Heron,  b.b.,  j.p.  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Keene,  m.a.  ;  Charles  Haines 
Keene,  m.a.  ;  Patrick  Keriny ;  the  Rev.  0.  M'Cartan,  p.p.  ;  D.  de  Courcy  Mac  Gilly- 
cuddy  ;  the  Very  Rev.  Alexander  Mac  Mullen,  p.p.,  v.g.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Maconachie ; 
the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  m.a.,  f.b.a.  ;  Thomas  Mayne,  f.b.g.s.i.  ;  Charles  Mullin, 
Solicitor;  J.  J.  Phillips;  S.  A.  Quan- Smith  ;  E.'Crofton  Rotheram  ;  E.  Weber 
Smyth,  J.p. ;  the  Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d. 

The  Minutes  of  the  previous  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  Candidates,  recommended  by  the  Council,  were  duly 

elected : — 

Fellows. 

Richard  0*  Shaughnessy,  Barrister-at-Law,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Custom 
House,  Dublin  :  proposed  by  Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.,  m.b.i.a..  Fellow^  Hott,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer. 

George  A.  Stevenson,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Custom  House,  Dublin : 
proposed  by  Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow^  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

W.  W.  Wilson,  M.ii«6T.  C.B.,  M.B.I.A.,  St.  James's  Gate  Brewery,  Dublin:  proposed 
by  Robert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.,  m.b.i.a..  Fellow^  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Edward  Festus  Kelly  {Member,  1893),  16,  Palace  Court,  London,  W.  :  piopoted 
by  G.  D.  Burtchaell,  m.a.,  m.b.i.a..  Fellow, 

Mbmbbks. 

Edward  Allworthy,  Cave  Hill-road,  Belfast :  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milligani  m.b.i.a., 
Fellow f  Hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for  Ulster. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  W.  Ardagh,  m.a..  The  Vicarage,  Finglas :  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
William  O'N.  Lindesay. 
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Alexander  CoUes,  3,  Elgin-road,  Dublin :  proposed  by  B.  8.  Tresiliao. 

WUliam  P.  Geoghegan,  Bockfield,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  the  Ber.  William  0'N» 
Lindesay. 

Bobert  Hagb  Oeoghegan,  Bockfieldi  Blaokrock :  proposed  by  the  Bey.  William 
0*N.  Lindesay. 

John  Edward  Geoghegan,  Bockfield,  Blackrock :  proposed  by  the  Bey.  William 
0*N.  Lindesay. 

James  Henry,  m.d.,  Swan  Park,  M<maghan :  proposed  by  D.  Carolan  Bushe,  b.a.. 
Fellow,  Hon,  Secretary  for  Co.  Monaghan. 

B.  T.  Martin,  Bosemount,  Artane:  proposed  by  Bobert  Cochrane,  F.S.A.,  M.R.i.A.y 
Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treaturer. 

George  Nuttall  Smith,  b.a.  (Dubl.),  Duneske,  Cahir :  proposed  by  Bey.  David 
Mullan,  H.A. 

Anthony  Scott,  Architect  and  Engineer,  16,  William -street,  Drogheda:  proposed 
by  Bobert  Cochrane,  p.s.a.,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

William  A.  Scott,  Architect  and  Engineer,  16,  William-street,  Drogheda :  proposed 
by  Bobert  Cochrane,  f.s.a.,  h.r.i.a..  Fellow,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

J.  St.  Clair  Boyd,  h.d.,  27,  Great  Victoria-street,  Belfast :  proposed  by  B.  M. 
Young,  B.A.,  M.B.I. A.,  Fellow. 

Daniel  Kennedy  Coates,  Six -mile  Cross,  Co.  Tyrone :  proposed  by  the  Bey.  W.  T. 
Latimer,  b.a. 

J.  J.  Slattery,  Leoyille,  Terenure:  proposed  by  W.  P.  O'Neill,  h.b.i.a. 

The  Very  Bey.  P.  White,  p.p.,  y.o„  Dean  of  Eillaloe,  Nenagb  :  proposed  by  the 
Bev.  W.  flealy,  p.p.,  Hon.  Frovincial  Secretary  for  Zeinster. 

B.  A.  Anderson,  2,  St.  Stephen's-green,  Dublin :  proposed  by  H.  C.  Cullinan, 
Fellow. 

Bobert  Hall  Anderson,  j.p.,  Six-mile  Cross,  Co.  Tyrone :  proposed  by  S.  F. 
Milligan,  Fellow. 

John  Carolan,  j.p.,  77,  North  King-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by  the  Bey.  Denis 
Murphy,  s.j.,  m.b.i.a.,  Vice^Freeident. 

Patrick  J.  Donnelly,  137,  Capel-street,  Dublin:  proposed  by  Thomas  Drew, 
R.H.A.,  Fretident. 

Thomas  Downes,  Norton,  Skibbereen  :  proposed  by  0*Donovan,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Fellow. 
Bey.  John  Everard,  c.c,  Clonmel :  proposed  by  W.  P.  O'Neill,  m.&.i.a. 
Paul  Gleeson,  Glenageary  :  proposed  by  E.  M.  Gleeson,  m.d.,  j.p. 

Bichard  H.  P.  Ingham,  ll.b.  (Dub.),  Barrister-at-Law,  Carrighill,  Belturbet : 
proposed  by  D.  C.  Eusbe,  Fellow. 

Bryan  John  Jones,  Red  House,  Ardee  :  proposed  by  Lord  W.  FitzGerald,  Fellow. 

Henry  Murphy,  Solicitor,  Diamond,  Clones:  proposed  by  D.  C.  Kushe,  Fellow. 

Middleton  Moore  O'Malley,  j.p..  Boss  House,  Westport :  proposed  by  W.  E. 
Kelly,  J.P.,  Fellow. 

Philip  C.  Pratt,  Woodview  Cottage,  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Cork:  proposed  by  R.  Day, 
J. p.,  Vice-President. 

William  Sampey,  The  Friary,  Leighlin  Bridge  :  proposed  by  Rev.  Canon 
Abbott. 

Bichard  0*Brien  Smyth,  c.e.,  2,  Kenilworth-square,  Dublin  :  proposed  by  W. 
Frazer,  p.b.c.s.j.,  m.k.i.a.,  Fellow. 

Samuel  Stephens,  Martello- terrace,  Holy  wood,  Co.  Down:   proposed  by  B.  M. 

Young,  B.A.,  B.B.,  M.R.I.A.,  FclloW. 

Miss  K.  Knox,  Ennis  :  proposed  by  T.  J.  Westropp,  h.a..  Fellow,  Hon.  Local 
Secretary  for  Clare. 

The  following  Kesolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

**  That  the  Council  of  the  Society  be  authorised  to  offer  a  reward  of  £6  to  any 
person  who  giyes  such  information  as  would  lead  to  a  successful  prosecution 
in  the  case  of  wanton  or  malicious  injury  to  any  ancient  monument  in 
Lreland." 
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"  That  the  following  fiirtlier  recommendfltioni  bo  sent  up  to  tho  Council ; — 

(1)  'To  take  mich  stops  m  may  be  neceeMiy  to  giTB  publicity  to  this  Ee«o- 

(2)  'That  the  Ant   of  FarlianiGnt  relating  to  auch  outragei  be  printed  for 

circulation.' 

(3)  <  That  notice  of  tbe  reward  offered  by  the  Society  be  aeot  to  all  the  Foliof 

Barracks  throughout  Ireland.'  "' 

The  iollowing  PoperB  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 
"Irish   Arrow-headB,"   by  the  Bev,   George   B.   Bulck,   u.*.,   h.r.i.a.,    Tin- 

Frtiidtnt. 
"  British  Pottery  at  Silchester  and  the  Potter's  Wheel  in  Ireland," 

Leonstd  Hsssf,  Felloa.     (Bead  by  Bev.  George  B.  Buick.) 
"Prehistoric  Ornament  in  Ireland,  and  its  relation  to  Cup  and  Circle  Markings," 

by  Oeorge  CoSoy,  b.a.,  b.e.,  b.i.,,  m.u.i.a.,  Pellou, 

The  following  Papers  were,  at  thi;  request  of  the  Hoe.  Secretary  of 
the  Cambrian  Archsologtcal  Association,  postponed,  and  read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  that  Society,  held  on  Friday,  20th  Joly  : — 

"  Iiieh  Art  as  ehown  on  Irish  Crosses,"  with  Ume-light  illuatraliona,  by  the  Bev. 

Benis  Murphy,  >.i.,  h.b.i.a.,  Vka-Pruidmt, 
"  Kotes  on  tbe  Progress  of  the  Antiquarian  Photographic  Suntoy  of  IreUad,"  by 

J.  L.  Bobiuaon,  x.a.A.,  Felkv,  Soh.  Curator  of  lit  FAoSograj/hu  Surrey; 

Bon.  F.oviM,ol  Sicritarg/or  LtiiuUr. 


"  by  the  Bot. 


The  remaining  Papers,  as  follows,  t 
to  the  Council : — 


3  taken  as  read,  and  referred 


"The  old  Seirion  Book  of  Templepntrick   Presbyterian   Church,"  by  tbe   Bev. 

W.  T.  Latimer,  E.a. 
"  Tbe  Piligeralds  of  BottiiUane,  Co.  Cork,"  by  B.  G.  Uniot^ke  FiUgerald,  b.a., 

FiUoiP. 

The  following  Exhibits  were  made ; — 

By  Eev.  George  B.  Buick,  n.l..,  n«-iV<rii*m(.— Arrow-heads  and  Stone  Implt- 

By  John  L.  Bobinson,  x.h.a.,  FtUou.—hix  Volumes  of  Photographs  of  tbe  Anha'o- 

bigical  Survey. 
By  Sealon  F.  MiUigan,  m.b.i.a.,  Ebk.   Hvtineiai  Stenlmy  Jar    Uliltr.—latk 

Flint  Weapons. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned. 


ExaiTBSIOKB. 

On  Tuesday,  and  the  four  following  days,  the  Membora  oE  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Antiqnariea  joined  an  admirable  series  of  Sxcursions.  vhich 
hud  been  arrauged  for  by  the  Execntire  of  the  Cambrian  Archxologicol 
AssociatioD,  and  which  were  carried  out  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
Tbe  follo^^g  were  the  arrangements  made  for  each  of  the  days. 
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TuiSDAT,  Jiify  I7th. 

Left  Carnarvon  by  the  8.30  a.m.  train  for  Conway — Inspected  the 
dhurch,  Castle,  Town  Walls,  and  Plas  Mawr;  at  1.30  p.m.  drove  to 
Caerhun ;  returned  to  Conway  in  time  for  the  4.18  p.m.  train  for  Bangor, 
driving  thence  to  Penrhyn  Castle,  where  the  President  Elect  received 
the  Members  and  delivered  the  Inaugural  Address.  Left  Penrhyn  Castle 
at  7.30  p.m.  Visited  Llandegai  Church,  and  returned  to  Carnarvon  by 
train  leaving  Bangor  at  9.5  p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat,  Jufy  ISth. 

Started  in  carriages  at  8.30  a.m.  from  Castle  Square  for  Clynnog 
Church  and  Cromlech,  Llanaelhaiam  Inscribed  Stone,  Treceiri,  Craig  y 
Ddinas,  Glynllifon  Maenhir,  and  Dinas  Dinlle. 

Thubsdat,  July  I9th. 

Visited  Beaumaris  Church  and  Castle,  Penmon  Church,  Priory,  and 
-Cross,  Ynys  Seiriol  (Puffin  Island)  ;  also  cromlechs  at  Plas  Newydd  and 
Plas  Gwyn. 

Fhidat,  Jufy  20th. 

Started  in  carriages  at  8.30  a.m.  from  Castle  Square  for  CrCkg  oval 
Enclosure,  Dinas  Dinorwig,  Dinas  Mawr,  Llys  Dinorwig,  Dolbadam 
Castle,   Giants'  Graves,  Cwm  Dwythwch,  Dinas  Tydu,  Caer-garreg  y 

Fran,  and  the  Decius  Stone,  at  Llannig. 

Public  Meeting  of  the  Cambriun  Archoeological  Association  at  8  p.m. 
in  the  Guild  Hall. 

Satubday,  t/tt/y  21 8t, 

At  9.30  a.m.,  visited  Carnarvon  Castle,  afterwards  inspected  the 
remains  of  Segontium  and  Llanbeblig  Church. 

[A  detailed  account  of  the  Excursion  will  be  included  in  the  next 
Kumber  of  the  Journal,^ 

Reception  by  the  Pkesident  of  the  Cambrian  Arch^ological 

Association. 

On  Tuesday,  17th  July,  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhyn  received  the 
Members  of  both  Societies  in  the  great  hall  of  Penrhyn  Castle. 

Lord  Penrhyn,  in  his  Presidential  Address,  said  he  must  first  of  all  thank  them 
for  having  placed  him  in  the  position  of  President,  and  in  speaking  of  the  pride  which 
he  felt  at  being,  in  that  capacity,  permitted  to  open  those  proceedings,  he  trusted 
they  would  consider  the  pride,  of  which  he  had  spoken,  as  tempered  with  something 
like  a  satisfactory  amount  of  humility,  when  he  confessed  that  he  felt  he  was  in  no 
way  qualified  to  address  such  a  learned  body  as  that  which  now  honoured  him  by 
assembling  under  that  roof.    He  had  noticed  invariably  that,  in  whatever  sphere  it 
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niiglitbe,  a  man  was  listened  to  with  rospact  whan  he  waa  tnlbing  about  iBytbingirith 
tha  suthoritT  and  advantage  of  BUperior  knowledge,  aad  in  a  convene  degree  he  ha^ 
noticed  that  aa  aoon  aa  aa  audience  found  out  that  a  person  irho  wu  addresiing  them 
knew  nothio);  of  his  Buhjert,  it  Teiy  ceniihiy  did  not  csre  to  listen  to  him  fur  a  momeat. 
Be  must  confeuedlj  stand  before  them  m  one  not  by  any  meana  wanting  in  lore  for 
arohicology,  or  in  enthuniaam  in  its  purauila ;  but  03  one  decidely  needing  infomialion 
and  iiulniction,  rather  than  aa  a  Prcaident  capahle  of  adding  to  the  treasiirea  of  know- 
ledge which  tLoj  had  already  acquired.  He  bad  no  right  to  trcapass  upon  their  time, 
nor  ask  them  to  give  him  their  atlention  even  for  a  moment.  From  themaelves  ha 
might  learn  much;  from  himself  (hey  could  team  nothing  of  archBeoIogical  lore.  If, 
therefore,  he  did  little  more  than  heartily  walcome  them  la  PenrbjTi  ihey  would,  he 
hoped,  pardon  him  when  he  explained  that  of  late  his  time  had  been  taken  up  with 
KBtten  pertaining  more  to  eontemporary  events  than  to  those  of  an  archecological 
period.  As  in  all  chapters  of  archicological  history,  no  description  could  be  found  of  any 
nobler  fabric  than  the  Throne  of  Oreal  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  he  might  he  pardoned  if, 
in  attendbg  on  the  repreeentatiTe  of  the  Throne,  who  had  just  honoured  Wales  with 
a  visit,  he  had  failed  to  devote  himself  sufficieotty  to  the  prepamtiaa  of  a  Paper  which 
could  in  any  way  iutereit  them  on  the  subject  of  the  past  hiilory  of  ^yale■. 

There  was  one  matter  which  be  should  like  to  say  a  word  on,  and  in  which  he 
imagined  that  the  Society  he  had  the  honour  to  address  couJd  exarnse  considerable 
influence,  and  that  was  in  the  prteervation  of  what  were  technically  termed  ' '  ancient 
monuments,"  on  the  actual  site,  aa  far  aa  poisible,  of  their  hiatorieal  existence.  For 
instance,  if  Boman  mileatooea  were  discovered,  let  them  he  preanrved  on  the  sit* 
where  they  were  originally  placed  by  the  hands  of  those  who,  at  the  timo,  wore  the 
pioneers  of  the  world.  They  would  then  form  not  only  a  public  attraction  to  Iho 
neighbourhood,  but  as  object  leaaons  of  long  standing,  they  drew  in  the  minds  of 
beginnera  atlention  to  that  study  of  archieology  in  which  they  were  all  intereatod ; 
whereas  if  they  wore,  aa  was  much  to  be  regretted,  in  some  cases,  moved  lo  a 
muaeun,  or  to  a  private  dwelling,  they  tost  the  charm  of  the  story  they  could  tell 
lo  anyone  who  eared  to  read  it.  A  relic  of  that  sort  standing  by  the  wayside,  on 
what  was  now  a  lonely  mountain  path,  traversed  seldom  now  by  aught  save  sheep  or 
shepherds,  would  Cull  of  tlie  legions  and  eoliorta  who  tramped  by  it  and  brought 
ciTUisatioD  from  afar  in  days  when  Wales  was,  save  for  those  Roman  roads,  a  wilder- 
ness of  wooda,  mountains,  and  wolves.  Whereas  the  same  ancient  monuments,  which 
now  to  them  marked  naught  but  the  march  of  time  since  those  early  days,  ceased  to 
be  of  the  slightest  interest  to  any  but  the  very  few  penons  who  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence when  Ihey  were  stowed  away  in  the  cellox  of  the  British  Uuseum,  or  aomo  similar 
place.  He  would  earnestly  invite  that  Society  to  use  its  influence  in  the  direction  of 
securing  the  restoration  to  their  original  dtes  of  any  such  relics  of  antiquity  as  they 
learned  had  been  buried  in,  what  aeomed  tO'  him,  a  usLdeaa  manner.  There  were 
objects  of  great  intereat  in  this  immediate  vjeinity,  and  much  did  he  wish  for  enlighten- 
ment on  such  a  work  as  that  which  on  Moel  Fabon,  above  Llanllechid,  facing  those 
windows,  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Roman  Dilch,"  but  of  which  he  bad  never 
yet  read  any  satiefDctory  account  either  of  its  object,  or  of  the  real  date  of  its  con- 
■tmation.  As  he  had  said  at  the  outset,  he  had  no  right  to  claim  their  attention  for 
more  than  the  briefest  of  moments,  and  he  must  conclude  with  thanking  them  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  had  received  him  aa  their  President  on  that  ocoAsion. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Uombors  attending  are  due  to  Lord  Penrhyn, 
the  President  of  the  Cambrian  Arehffiobgical  Afisociation,  and  to  Lady 
Penrhyn,  for  their  courteous  and  hospitable  reception  at  Penrhyn  Castle; 
to  the  Ven.  Art'hdeufon  Thomas,  f.s.a.,  Chairmim  of  Committee  ;  and  to 
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the  Erev.  R.  Trevor  Owen,  F.8.A.,  for  liis  unsparing  exertions  and  anxiety 
to  make  the  Meeting  pleasant  and  instractiYe.  Also  to  Mr.  D.  Griffith- 
Davies,  b.a.,  Bangor,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Carnarvonshire,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Evans,  Co.  Surveyor,  Hon.  Local  Secretary  at  Carnarvon,  on 
both  of  whom  arduous  duties  devolved  in  connexion  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  ExcursioDS.  The  hospitality  extended  to  our  Members  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  at  Llanaelhaim,  and  by  Major  ap  Huw  Williams, 
B.E.,  at  Plas  Gwyn,  was  much  appreciated,  and  the  cordial  thanks  of  the 
party  are  due  to  both  these  gentlemen. 


EXCURSION  TO  OLENDALOUGH,  COUNTY  WICKLOW. 

Satttbdat,  September  Ist,  1894. 

A  party  of  more  than  80  Members  left  Harcourt-street  Terminus  at 
10  a.m.  for  Rathdrum,  driving  thence  through  the  Vale  of  Clara  to 
Glendalough.  Some  hours  were  spent  in  visiting  the  different  churches, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  ffrench,  Hon.  Local  Secretary^ 
and  in  discussing  the  details  of  their  construction  and  ornament.  After 
dinner  at  the  Royal  Hotel  at  5.30,  all  returned  by  car  to  Rathdrum,  in 
time  for  the  evening  train  to  Dublin.  The  following  description  of  the 
ruins  ^  was  specially  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  Members  on  this 
occasion : — 

Kevin,  in  Irish  Coemhghen,  i.e.  the  fair-bom,  the  founder  and  patron 
of  Glendalough,  was  descended  from  the  royal  stock  of  Leinster,  both 
on  his  father*s  and  his  mother's  side.  The  south-east  of  Wicklow, 
round  Rathdrum,  was  the  patrimony  of  his  family.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known  ;  he  died  in  618.  Two  brothers  and  two  sisters  of 
his  are  given  as  saints  in  the  Martyrology  of  Doriegal.  His  pateruEil 
uncle  was  Eugene,  bishop  of  Ardstraw,  who  took  the  youth  under  his 
care  and  educated  him.  In  due  time  Kevin  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
soon  after  he  withdrew  to  the  desert  of  Glendalough,  **  a  valley  closed 
in  with  lofty  mountains,'*  as  an  old  Life  of  the  saint  informs  us,  and  he 
lived  here  for  seven  years  as  a  hermit.  *'  On  the  northern  shore  of  the 
lake  his  dwelling  was  a  hollow  tree  ;  on  the  southern  he  dwelt  in  a  very 
narrow  cave,  to  which  there  was  no  access  except  by  a  boat,  for  a 
perpendicular  rock  of  great  height  overhangs  it  from  above."  A 
shepherd  discovered  his  retreat.  Soon  crowds  came  to  visit  him.  They 
built  him  a  cell  close  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  an  oratory 
hard  by.  This  place  soon  became  too  narrow  for  the  multitude  of 
disciples  who  sought  to  dwell  round  his  little  church,  and  at  the  bidding 


^  The  historical  notes  by  the  Rev.  Denis  Murphy,  s.  j.  ;  the  topography  by 
T.  J.  Westropp,  with  assistance  of  R.  M*C.  Dix;  and  some  notes  by  the  President. 
The  dimensions  are  nearly  all  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  "  Letters,"  R.I. A. 


of  on  amel  he  erected  the  monastery  "  o(  the  valley  of  the  two  lakes, 
which  was  the  parent  of  many  others." 

Here  he  continued  the  same  manner  of  life  aa  before.  "  He  was 
clothed  in  the  coarsert  garments,  and  lived  on  herbs."  The  Martijrologf 
of  Donegal  comparea  his  manner  of  life  to  that  of  Paul  the  hermit.  The 
Fdire  of  Oengkut  says  of  him  :  "  A  ioldier  of  Christ  in  the  land  of  Eire, 
a  high  name  over  the  sea-wave,  Kevin,  chaste  and  fair,  in  the  glen  of  the 
broad  lines."     And  Cuimin  of  Condeire  ;  — 

*' Kevin  lovca  a  narrow  hovel; 

It  Tu  a  work  of  retigioua  mortificatioa 

To  he  overlasliiigly  lUnding ; 

It  was  B  great  slielter  against  demoni." 

His  feftat  is  on  Jane  3rd,  the  day  on  which  he  died.  Ho  was  buried 
at  Glendalough. 

Eia  Life  has  been  written  by  the  SoUandists  under  June  3nl,  and  by 
the  ReT.  Canon  O'Hanlon,  An  ancient  Life  of  the  saint  is  found  in  the 
Codex  Kilke»nienti»,  and  another  in  the  Codtx  Salmantieentin,  which 
has  been  lately  published  at  the  estwnse  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Two  of  his  disciples  are  specially  mentioned  in  hia  Life,  St.  Berai'h, 
the  founder  of  Termon  Barry,  on  the  Shannon  ;  and  St.  Sfophory,  a 
Briton,  who  founded  the  church  of  Dclgany.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  Rule  for  the  guidance  of  his  disciples. 
Keither,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  in  existence. 

I  St.  Laurence  O'Toole  was  Abbot  of  Glendalough.  The  Four  Uaetera 
say,  under  the  date  1162,  "  Lorcan  O'Tuathail,  successor  of  Kevin,  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Dublin,"  He  was  present  at  the  Lnteron 
Council  in  1179,  with  six  other  Irish  Bishops.  He  died  at  Eu,  in 
Normandy,  on  November  14th,  H80,  where  the  principal  church  is 
dedicated  to  him.  His  relics  are  preserved  over  the  high  altar  there,  hut, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  heart  is  still  kept  in  his  own 
cathedral  in  our  midst,  as  the  "  Book  of  the  Obits  of  Chriatchurch  "  also 
records  among  its  relics  ; — "  Item,  Plures  reliquie  de  Sancto  Laurencio 
Archiepi scope."  The  relics  of  Christ  Church  were  presumably  all 
abolished  by  the  iconoclastic  Archbishop  Browne,  but  a  heart,  enclosed 
in  a  leaden  or  silver  casket,  now  hung  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Laud,  at 
Christ  Church,  and  called  by  verger's  tradition  the  "  Heart  of  St. 
Laurence,"  is  esciting  inquiry  as  to  its  authenticity  by  some  Uembcrs 
of  our  Society. 
"We  now  come  to  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  "the  inestimably 
singular  scene  of  Irish  antiquity,"  and  which  Mr.  Qladstono  bide  every 
visitor  to  Ireland  to  bo  sure  to  go  see.  The  following  are  the  most 
remarkable  objects  : — 
1,  Thb  Cburch  of  thb  TRciTr,  or  Ivr  Cbtjboh,  on  the  slope  south  of 
the  road,  aa  one  drives  Into  the  valley,  a  very  early  building,  coDsiBting 
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of  EL  chancel,  13  feet  6  inches  x  8  feet  9  inched,  lit  by  a  amal]  eut 
frindow,  with  v.  round  head  of  a  single  stone,  2  feet  6  inches  high,  anH 
12  to  10  inchcH  wide.  It  has  »  flat  projection  to  act  as  a  hood  to  the 
outer  face.  It  is  arched  on  the  inner  face ;  the  gable  is  very  steep ; 
the  south  window  has  the  head  of  the  splay  angular,  formed  by  two 
stones  pitched  in  the  most  primitive  fashion,  the  outer  face  being  of 
two  stones  out  to  form  an  angular  head.  The  fragments  of  an  ancient 
quem-Btone  uru  set  in  the  south-east  comer.  The  chancel  arch  is  as  wide 
as  the  chancel,  and  is  formed  of  fijie  blocks  ;  it  has  a  semicircular  head. 


T   mty  Churth. 

and  the  kev-atone  has  slipped  a  little.  Handle  stones  remain  at^each 
angle  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  An  early  west  door,  with  lintel  and 
inclined  jambs,  6  feet  2  inches  Tiigh,  and  2  feet  7  inches  to  2  feet 
3  inches  wide,  loads  into  a  room  or  sacristy,  on  which  once  rose  a  round 
tower,  which  fell  in  a  storm  in  1818.  According  to  Petrie,  it  stood  60 
feet  high,  and  was  40  feet  in  circumference.  Views  by  Beranger 
{Journal,  IB72,  page  458)  and  Ledwich  show  this  tower  as  a  lofty 
structuio  covered  with  ivy,  so  that  no  features  are  discemihle.  The 
room  forming  its  square  basement  is  10  feet  4  inches  x  0  feet  4  inches, 
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and  has  roumJ-heoded  windows  on  each  Bide,  and  the  remainB  of  a 
corbelled  vault.  The  nave  is  29  feetx  17  feet;  it  has  a  modem  antique 
door,  quite  different  from  that  sketched  by  Beranger,  and  a  south 
window,  round-headed,  of  the  usual  type,  with  inclined  jombs.  This 
church  was  probably  the  cell  "  eaat  of  the  city "  of  Olendalough, 
founded  by  Mochnarog,  or  Moghorog,  of  Deirgne,  aon  of  Brachan,  King 
of  Britain,  and  Bima,  daughter  of  a  Saxon  prince.  He  waa  a  disciple 
of  Kevin,  and  administered  to  him  the  lost  rites  of  the  Church  in  a.d. 
618.  On  the  roadside,  west  of  this  church,  is  a  block  of  mica  Bohiat, 
2  feet  8  inches  high  x  2  feet  wide,  with  a  Latin  cross  cut  in  relief, 

2.  St.  Satiodb'b  Moit4STEbt  is  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river;  it 
consiets  of  a  navo,  45  feet  x  19  feet  3  inches,  and  a  chancel,  14  feet 
2  inches  x  11  feet  6  Inchea.  The  east  window  conaiata  of  two  round- 
headed  lights  cut  in  a  single  stone,  and  with  wide  splays.     The  inner 


bead  ia  arched,  the  voussoirs  having  chevrons,  one  being  stiungely 
irregular.  The  right  jamb  has  some  turions  carvings,  one  with  corner 
mouldings,  and  richly -beaded  chevrona  on  each  face ;  then  one  with  jamb 
mouldings  and  a  curved  serpent.  The  bottom  block  is  well  known  from 
Petrie  and  others,  having,  in  a  beaded  triangle,  a  funtaatiu  dragon.  The 
blookfl  in  the  right  jamb  have,  at  top,  a  sort  of  circle  or  flower,  veiy 
inappropriately  designed  as  a  capital ;  then  soveral  blocks  of  motrldingft 
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and  lozenges  beaded,  one  lozenge  with  a  neat  quadruple  knot,  and  at  the 
bottom  the  well-known  block  with  the  two  ravens  holding  a  human  head 
on  their  upraised  beaks.  The  outer  face  has  a  hood,  with  prominent 
pellets  and  flowers,  ending  in  late  twelfth-century  scrolls.  A  few  of  the 
older  voussoirs  of  the  head  remain,  with  beaded  chevrons  and  lozenges 
enclosing  pellets  and  flowers,  the  capitals  fluted,  one  being  enriched  by  a 
row  of  spirals,  the  jambs  with  round  shafts  at  the  angles  (one  block  alone 
showing  beading).  There  are  large  recesses  or  ambries  on  each  side  of 
the  window,  and  three  others  in  the  south  wall,  one  with  the  back 
formed  of  a  single  slab  pierced  through  both  slab  and  wall  with  a  large 
hole.  The  walls  on  the  interior  have  a  plain  cornice  to  the  south,  and  a 
chamfered  one  to  the  north. 

The  chancel  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  arch,  10  feet 
9  inches  wide.  This  arch  is  of  three  orders,  resting  on  large  clustered 
piers  : — The  first  order  very  plain,  with  hood  moulding  ;  the  right 
capital  is  ancient,  and  is  ornamented  with  fretwork.  The  second  order, 
of  rich  dog-tooth  blocks  resting  on  piers,  with  round  comer  shafts  and 
flutings,  the  capital  plain.  Third  order,  of  double  chevrons,  enclosing 
floral  and  leaf  designs  and  faces.  The  south  capital  has  often  been 
figured  (Petrie,  Grose,  Ledwich,  &c.) ;  it  has  a  strange  object,  supposed 
to  be  a  skeleton,  interlaced  with  the  hair  of  two  human  heads,  the  other 
side  of  the  hair  of  the  western  one  interlaces  with  a  wolf  or  dragon. 
The  bases  display  a  variety  of  patterns,  ornamented  with  stepped  recesses, 
leaves,  spirals,  and  beaded  chevrons.  This  arch  had  fallen  except  the 
right  piers  and  lower  voussoirs. 

The  nave  is  much  defaced ;  it  has  two  south  doors,  one  at  each  end,  and 
between  them  two  round-headed  windows,  about  11  inches  wide.  The 
eastern  recessed,  the  head  all  of  one  stone ;  the  outer  head  has  some  of 
the  ancient  blocks,  with  round  mouldings  beaded  in  the  hollows;  the 
hood  moulding  chamfered,  with  no  corbels;  the  other  window  similar, 
but  much  plainer.  North  of  the  nave  is  a  lateral  building  of  the  same 
length  (45  feet).  The  door  opens  into  the  church,  nearly  opposite  the 
south-east  porch.  The  east  window  has  externally  a  plain  arch,  doubly 
recessed,  and  with  a  hood.  The  jambs  have  round  comer  shafts.  The 
inner  arch  is  broken ;  below  it  is  the  door  of  a  staircase,  leading  to  the 
roof.  A  neat,  round  window,  only  ornamented  with  a  reveal  and  hood, 
remains  in  the  north  wall.  There  is  a  north-west  buttress.  The  west 
wall  of  both  compartments  forms  one  line,  and  is  greatly  defaced. 
Mr.  Drew,  our  President,  who  visited  Glendalough  on  behalf  of  the 
Society,  in  1870,  found  that  the  Bookey  family,  on  whose  property 
this  church  is,  had  turfed  over,  and  concealed  for  many  years  from 
injury  the  moulded  and  sculptured  stones,  since  re-erected. 

3.  The  Gateway. — This  formed  the  northern  entrance  of  the  old 
episcopal  city  of  Glendalough.  It  is  double,  of  two  round  arches,  and 
had  a  tower  over  it.    It  is  11  feet  high,  9  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  16  feet 
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deep.     A  paved  way,  of  largo  blockHj  leads  from  this  through  the  grave- 
yard towards  the  south-west. 

4.  The  Cjihebe4l. — There  aro  photographs  both  of  the  laBt-named 
gate,  and  of  the  west  door  and  antte  of  the  cathedral,  in  the  Dunraven 
colleetioa,  not  published  in  bis  work,  The  chonoel  window,  as  figured 
by  Ledwich,  must  be  entirely  fanciful,  as  the  earlier  views  show  it 
greatly  injured,  and  the  outer  head  gone,  in  1780.  Tbe  present  inner 
arch  was  reconstructed  from  the  fallen  Toussoirs,  after  a  sketch  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  notes.  The  jambs  have  plain  fluted  mouldings,  and 
are  i»  situ.  The  inner  arch  had  fallen  in  August,  1876,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  rebuilt,  It  has  the  usual  chevron  ornament.  There  are 
"string  courses"  on  both  faces  of  tLe  east  wall,  dipping  round  the 
window-sill ;  the  inner  one  is  continueii  along  the  south  wall  over  a  long 
ambry,  and  ends  in  a  sort  of  volute.  In  this  comer  of  tho  church  are  a 
richly  floriated  slab,  and  four  early  tombs  with  Celtic  croSBoa — one  with 
some  trace  of  an  inscription.  The  chaocel  is  25  feet  x  2]  feet  10  inches. 
Its  two  north  window-hoada  are  gone,  Tho  masonry  is  rude,  of  slate 
rock ;  the  coigns  of  granite.  It  does  not  bond  with  the  nave,  and  is 
manifestly  later.  The  chancel  arch  had  long  since  fallen ;  it  has  been 
reconstructed  to  about  eight  courses  above  the  piers.  It  is  of  three 
orders,  the  inner,  with  round  mouldings,  resting  on  fluted  corbels ;  the 
outer  has  double  chevrons  along  the  edge,  with  chamfered  hood  moulding 
— the  piers  are  square.  The  nave  is  48  feet  6  inches  "  30  feet,  and  has 
a  north  door  with  clustered  shafts.  The  head  is  entirely  lost.  The  ends 
of  both  walls  project  as  anta:,  and  the  lower  courses  and  west  front  up 
to  the  door  lintel  are  finely  buUt  of  large  blocks.  The  west  door  has 
inclined  jambs  and  lintel ;  it  is  6  feet  5  Inches  high,  and  3  feet  4  inches 
to  3  feet  1 1  inches  wide.  Over  it  is  a  relieving  arch.  A  late  sacristy 
has  been  added  to  the  south  side;  the  door  jambs  are  richly  moulded, 
hut  the  upper  portions  are  broken  away.  Some  curious  circular  stones 
showing  in  the  latiT-built  roasoury,  have  escited  discussion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  their  once  having  been  part  of  shafts  of  columns  in  antie 
in  an  early  quasi-Roman  west  front.  One  of  the  stones  in  south-west 
anta  has  curious  knobs  or  projections.  This  church  was  dedicated  to 
BS,  Peter  and  Paul,  probably  after  the  Norman  Invasion. 

6.  Kevin's  Cross. — A  monolith  of  granite,  with  slight  segments  of 
the  enclosing  circle,  1 1  feet  high,  3  foet  8  inches  across  the  arms,  and 
1  foot  6  inches  wide.  The  lower  part  of  the  abaft  expands  into  a  spade- 
shaped  base. 

6.  Keccles  an  da  SnrcHKLL  and  Cko  CnuBAiS  are  mentioned  in 
the  "Annuls"  us  being  burned  in  1163  with  Cru  Kevin.  The  foun- 
dations  of  an  early  church  (with  nave,  18  feet  6  inches  x  14  feet  9  inches, 
and  chancel,  8  feet  U  inches  x  8  feet  4  inches)  have  been  unearthed. 
The  plun  is  given  in  the  Board  of  "Works'  Iteport.     Sir  T.  N.  Dcnne 
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cousidera  that  this  ttsb  the  site  of  Kiaran'a  Churcli  ;  O'DonoTan,  hor- 
evfr,  places  it  farther  eastward,  in  a  site  whero  no  foundatioiis  are  at 
present  apparent. 

7.  Eetis's  Kitchbk. — "Cra  Chaeirnhghin"  (i,*.  Kerin's  House),  of 
the  "  Annals."  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  double- vaulted  oratory, 
resembling  those  at  Xellsinlteath,  Eillaloe,  and  Friar's  Island,  in  county 


b 


Clare,  the  design  taking  a  more  omate  form  in  Cormac'a  Chapel.  Aa 
originally  conatructed,  it  was  an  oblong  oratory.  23  feet  x  15  feet.  The 
west  door  had  a  lintel  and  relieving  arch,  and  is  7  foet  2  inches  x  2  feet 
9  inches.  The  east  window  (of  which  the  head  appears  above  the  present 
chancel-arch)  is  a  plain  slit,  with  round  head,  hollowed  out  of  a  aingle 
stone.     Over  its  barrel  vault,   ttud  entered  by  a  ladder  from  the  west 
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end,  was  an  attic  or  overoroft,  5  feet  high  and  5  foet  wid<t,  under  the 
steep  stone  roof.  Nearly  over  its  entra-nce  ia  the  very  remarkable  round 
tower  belfry,  with  its  conical  cap  and  square -headed  windows,  facing 
the  cardinftl  points,  as  shown  on  page  308.  It  rises  9  feet  aboTe 
the  ridge  of  the  roof — 40  Eeet  in  all.  Three  holes  for  bell-ropes  are 
pierced  through  the  vault  of  the  nave.  To  the  primitive  church  was 
added  a  chancel,  now  destroyed,  but  of  which  sketches  eiist.  Petrio 
says  it  was  11  feet  3  inches  x  9  feet  3  inches,  and  had  east  and  south 


suited  sa  nsty    wb  ch    t  closely 
I  simply    ut  out  ol  the  aol  d  wall, 


The  R  und  T 


windows  1  ke  that  of  the  exist  n 
resembled     The    ban    I     arch 
and  is  9  feet  h  gh  and  5  feet  w  c 

There  s  a  ri  h  colle  t  on  of  tombstones  and  quuma  also  a  large  cross 
with  some  p  tens  on  to  o  nament  now  n  the  nave  (see  v  ew  in  Board  of 
Works  R  p  t  HJ76  1877)  small  r  rosaes  &  The  Deer  stoao  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  nver,  south  of  thte  church,  has  a  bullaun  cut  in  it. 

8.  TnR  Roiriin  Toweb,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  ruins,  stands 
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about  50  yards  north-wcBt  of  the  cathedral.  It  U  110  feet  bigli  and 
52  feet  in  girtli,  and  is  built  of  mica  slate,  vitb  a  few  courses  of  granite, 
like  ornamental  bands.  The  stones  are  hammer-dresBed  to  the  curve  of 
the  wall.  It  has  no  plinth,  but  a  slight  base.  The  door  is  10  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  quit*  plain,  with  a  round  head,  and  inclined  jambs, 
5  feet  7  inches  high,  and  from  1  foot  10  inches  to  2  feet,  The  top 
storey  has  four  square-headed  windows,  and  each  of  the  five  storeya 
above  the  door  has  one  light.  There  is  a  curious  bulge  in  the  top,  as  if 
it  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  it  batters  from  the  top  in  a  straight 
line.  The  conical  roof  was  rebuilt  in  1876,  all  the  stones  being  found 
inside  the  tower. 


St.  Mnrj'i  Cliurcli.     (West  Doo 


9.  Thb  Priest's  Hocbb.— This  -was  a  complete  ruin  in  1 840  (Ordnance 
Survey  Letters,  H.I.A.).  It  was  rebuilt  from  Beranger'a  drawings,  and 
measures  14  feet  7  inches  x  7  feet  9  inches.  It  has  a  cuiioua  arched 
seat,  or  rccens,  in  the  outer  face  of  the  east  gable,  and  a  second  in  the 
inner  wall  at  the  west  end.  The  curious  eaat  capitals,  with  heads,  each 
of  whose  long  moustaches  are  held  by  a  monster  "  very  like  a  whale," 
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have  nearly  vanished,  only  the  lower  part  of  the  aorth  capital  remaining. 
The  shattered  fragment  at  the  famous  pediment  with  St.  Kevin,  Boated 
between  a  bis)iop  and  bell-ringer,  is  over  the  door.  There  ore  remains  of 
the  dry  atone  enclosure  of  thia  church  to  the  northern  side. 

10.  St.  Maki's  Chuscs  stands  west  of  the  main  group  towarde  the 
lake ;  it  consists  of  u  nave,  32  feet  x  20  feet  6  inches,  and  a  ohanoel, 
21  feet  4  inches-  19  feet  6  inches.  The  east  window  has  on  its  outer  face 
a  "wall  of  Troy  "  pattern;  and  a  hood  with  head-shaped  corbels;  the 
inner  face  is  rudely  arched.  The  chanccl-arch  has  fallen,  it  has  a  thres- 
hold or  large  alah.  The  side  walls  are  much  broken,  but  exhibit  some 
fine  masonry  of  huge  blocks.  The  south  wall  has  a  deep  groove  about 
7  feet  long  cut  along  its  outer  face  level,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow. In  the  chancel  are  some  ancient  tomb  slabs  with  incised  crosses,  and 
a  btiUann.  The  principal  feature  of  this  church  is  its  west  door,  which  ia 
of  the  most  massive  description,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  and  3  feet  8  inches 
to  3  feet  wide,  with  huge  lintel,  5  feet  1  inch  long,  and  inclined  jambs. 
On  the  lower  face  of  the  lintel  is  cut  a  diagonal  cross,  with  rings  at  the 
oxtremitieB  of  llio  arms.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  his  visit  to  Glendalough, 
remained  long  before  this  doorway,  studying  it  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  veneration,  to  the  no  little  astonishmeDt  of  his  com- 
panions. The  north  door  narrows  from  the  top  downwards,  the  head  has 
fallen.  The  west  gable  has  a  projecting  cornice  level  with  the  side  walls 
across  its  outer  face.  One  of  the  blocks  near  the  door  measures  4  feet 
9  inches  x  2  feet  9  inches.  There  are  several  slate  crosses  of  great  age 
in  the  graveyard.  O'Donovan  identifies  it  with  the  "Gill  Ifln"  of  the 
"Life  of  St.  Kevin."  Ailfen,  its  founder,  was  commemorated  on  Jane 
3rd. — Martyrology  of  Donegal. 

The  eleventh-century  "Life  of  St.  Kevin  "  tells  an  interesting  legend 
of  this  place.  Kevin  was  warned  in  a  vision  of  his  approaching  death, 
and  directed  to  make  a  church  "  euet  of  the  lesser  lake,'  where  his 
resurrection  was  to  be."  Dima  and  his  sons  gave  him  the  site,  and 
asked  where  they  should  build  the  oratory.  He  replied,  "round  a 
shepherd's  grave  ;  cut  away  the  thorns  and  thistles,  my  sons,  and 
make  a  beautiful  spot  of  the  place."  Su  it  bos  on  extra  claim  on  our 
interest  as  the  resting-place  of  that  deeply  pious  man.  The  popular 
notions  of  his  sternness  tone  down  as  we  read  the  older  legends,  especially 
the  beautiful  one  of  King  Branduff  hunting  the  boar  and  finding  the  saint 
praying,  while  a  crowd  of  tame  birds  sang  on  his  shoulders  and  hands. 
This  was  "improved"  by  Oiraldus  Cambrensis  into  the  legend  of  the 
blackbiini  laying  its  eggs  ond  hutching  them  in  Kevin's  outstretched 
hand,  impurtaut  as  an  esplunation  of  the  bird's  nest,  which,  with  the 
harp,  are  his  attributes  in  religious  symbolism. 

I  O'Doiiuvun   wrongly  i«ads  thia  "  tho  greater  lalie,"  sad  identiflea  tlu  ohuioli 
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11.  Bhefbet  CffUBCH. — Proceeding  south  ot  the  river  and  lower  lake 
we  approach  the  enormous  crags  near  St.  Kevin's  Bed  and  the  wat«rfall. 
On  the  lower  slope  of  the  hiUsidB  stands  the  ancient  burial-place  of  the 
O'Tooles,  princes  of  this  district;  it  is  now  "improved"  by  a  mar- 
vellouH  arrangement  of  steps,  terraces,  and  formal  walks,  bj  the  Soard 
of  Works,  who,  in  their  treatment  of  our  "  National  monuments,"  hare 
seldom  surpassed,  in  versatility  and  boldness,  their  labours  at  Olen- 
dalough, 


f 


Bhefert  Cliurclifanl. 

SuiTonnded  by  large  and  Bmall  Latin  and  Irish  croisea  of  mica- 
ceous slate,  and  by  incised  tomb  slabs,  within  a  thick  grove  of  trees, 
allowing  one  to  gain,  here  and  there,  charming  glimpses  of  the  lake 
and  hills,  is  the  Rhefert  Church.  In  former  days  little  was  apparent 
among  the  fallen  rubbish  but  some  overgrown  and  ivied  fragmente, 
including  an  early  door  with  inclined  jambs,  5  feet  9  inches  high,  and 
2  feet  6  inches  to  2  feet  9  inches  wide.  Now  we  find  the  little  building 
conaiating  of  a  chance!,  14  feet  st  8  feet  9  inches,  with  east  window-slit, 
the  head  of  a  large  block  of  hollowed  stone,  and  the  walls  with  projecting 
handle-stones  at  all  the  comers  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  arch  is 
the  full  width  of  the  chancel,  and  is,  as  usual,  semicircular.  The  nave 
is  29  feet  x  1 7  feet  6  inches,  and  has  two  south  windows  with  round  headfi 
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of  single  Btancs,  tlic  more  eastern  having  its  spiny  arch  cut  out  of  one 
huge  hlock :  it  has  n  email  ambrey  below  it.  East  of  the  building  are 
two  large  Celtic  croBsea  on  square  baseB,  the  largest  having  a  beautiful 
interlaced  ornament  oa  its  head,  A  slab,  adorned  with  a  beautiful  inter- 
laced crosB,  lies  north-west  ot  the  nave,  fortunate  in  not  having  shared 
the  fate  of  King  O'Toole's  slab,  which  was  broken  and  sold  piecemeal 
as  "  Bpeciments  of  the  grave  of  a  rale  ould  Iriah  king,"  by  the  vandal 
guides  who  infest  the  valley.  This  last  tomb  was  worthy  of  a  better 
fate,  being   a  too  rare   example  of  a  dal»d  Irish  monument.       It  lay 


^H     Th 


Bhefert  Chumh. 
near  the  south  wall.  Its  inscription,  ea  recorded  and  truuUted  in 
the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  was  read,  "Jepuy  Chpipc  mile  beo6 
peut  copp  Re  mac  mcuill"  ("The  body  uf  King  mac  Tbuill,  in 
Jesua  Christ,  1010").  O'Donovan  says  that  the  church  was  the 
cemetery  of  the  Mac  Giolla  Mocbolmog,  who  held  the  hill  dlBtrict  at 
the  time  of  the  Nonnan  Invasion,  and  only  became  the  habitual  cemetery 
ot  the  O'Tooles  when  that  clan  was  driven  out  of  county  Eildore  by 
Walter  do  RideleBford,  Petrio  copied  another  slab  with  "OpDoCopppe 
moo  Cachail"  ("Pray  for  Carbre  mac  Cathail"),  who  diod  1013. 
ThlB,  like  the  former  one,  had  been  destroyed  by  1840. 
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This  church  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Life  of  St.  Kevin,"  **  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  there  is  a  narrow  plain,  between  the  mountain  and  the 
lake,  where  there  were  dense  trees  and  clear  rivulets."  Here,  for  seven 
y^^ars,  the  saint  lived  alone.  '*  The  monks  afterwards  built  a  famous  cell 
there  .  .  .  called  in  the  Lish  Disert  Goemgin."  In  later  times  it  was 
called  "Prioratus  de  Rupe,"  and  **Conventus  de  deserto."*  It  was  given 
to  Augustinian  Canons,  1264.  In  the  fields,  north  of  the  Rhefert  Church, 
are  some  other  crosses,  and  another,  a  plain  Latin  cross  with  one  arm 
broken  off,  is  near  the  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  valley. 

12.  Templb-na-Sc£Llig  and  St.  Eevut's  Bed. — We  now  find  our  way 
blocked  *'  between  the  cliff  and  wave,"  and  taking  boat,  come  under  the 
curious  square  cupboard-like  cell  which  the  earliest  tradition  assigns 
to  St.  Kevin,  and  tells  of  his  wonderful  escape  from  the  fall  of  the  cliff 
above  it  one  Easter.  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  used 
to  spend  Lent  in  it.  Beyond  it,  on  a  steep  slope,  under  the  cliff, 
is  **  The  Church  of  the  Rock,"  "  Temple-na-Scellig,"  a  plain,  low, 
oblong  building,  much  defaced.  It  varies  thus  in  its  internal  dimensions — 
north,  26  feet;  south,  25  feet  4  inches;  east,  14  feet  3  inches;  west,  13 feet 
10  inches,  being  much  off  the  square.  The  oast  window  has  two  lights 
splaying  inwards,  and  cut  in  a  single  stone.  The  splay  has  a  round  arch, 
and  is  3  feet  wide,  the  jambs  not  being  inclined ;  it  is  5  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  entirely  rebuilt.  The  west  door  had  inclined  jambs,  now  only 
3  feet  9  inches  high,  and  narrowing  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  2  feet  7  inches. 
A  large  lintel  block,  with  a  slight  projection  along  the  lower  surface,  and 
another,  suggestive  of  the  **hood"  over  the  east  window  of  Trinity 
Church,  lies  near  the  door.  The  walls  are  only  about  3  feet  high, 
and  vary  in  width  from  2  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet  5  inches.  There  arc 
some  slabs  at  the  east  end  of  the  interior  of  the  church  ;  all  are  much 
buried  in  debris  washed  down  from  the  cliffs.  Two  crosses  and  a  shaft 
of  another  stand  to  the  east  of  it,  one  3  feet  high,  with  an  arrangement 
of  several  squares  inside  each  other  on  the  lower  shaft,  and  several  con- 
centric circles  on  the  right  arm,  and  there  are  remains  of  an  enclosure  at 
the  west  end.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  from  Temple  Skellig,  the 
dark  lake,  the  overhanging  cliffs,  with  their  oaks  and  holb'es,  and,  far 
down  the  valley,  the  Round  Tower  overtopping  the  distant  trees. 

^  The  following  local  names  occur  in  the  ancient  **Life  of  St.  Kevin"  ; — "  The 
Monastery  at  the  confluence  of  the  river."  The  mountain  **  Eanyd,"  south  of  the 
citv.  **Gleami  Cassain"  {reete  Dasain,  which  name  still  surviyes)  below  it.  **  Inis 
Eilte,"  on  the  upper  lake.  The  *' Black  Book"  of  Archbishop  Alan  names  the 
churches  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  of  St.  Peter,  of  The  Trinity,  and  «*  The  Great  Church," 
but  calls  the  valley  "  Spelunca  Latronum,"  "  a  den  of  robbers."  Kevin's  Bed  is 
called  in  old  records  **Leabha  Caomghin"  and  "Spelunca  de  deserto."  The  Priory 
of  the  Great  Church  of  Glydelagh  and  the  Priory  oi  the  Begles  appear  in  the  Taxa- 
tion, 1303-7.— T.J.  W. 
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THE  CRANNOG  OF  MOYLARG. 
(Second  Papeb.) 

By  REV.  GEORGE  R.  BUICK,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Vicb-Prebidbnt. 

Tk  the  month  of  May,  1893, 1  resumed  the  investigation  of  this  crannog, 
and  continued  the  work,  at  intervals,  till  the  end  of  June.  The 
conditions  were  favourable  owing  to  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  season. 
Still,  despite  the  prolonged  drought,  as  soon  as  a  trench  was  excavated, 
the  water  poured  in,  and  it  was  only  by  incessant  laving  that  the  men 
employed  were  able  to  keep  the  opening  in  workable  order.  We  began 
operations  at  the  south  side,  close  to  the  outer  row  of  piles,  with  the 
object  of  laying  bare  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remaining  woodwork. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  every  stake  and  beam  '4n  situ,''  that  I 
might  be  the  better  able  to  understand  the  method  of  construction,  and 
also  obtain  photographs  of  the  whole  as  permanent  records  of  the  actual 
structure.  In  regard  to  both  these  objects  I  am  happy  to  say  I  was  fairly 
successful.  The  selection  of  the  part  to  be  cleared  was  exceptionally 
fortunate.  The  south  side  of  the  crannog  was  the  one  where  the  sur- 
rounding water  was  deepest,  and,  in  consequence,  the  portion  where  the 
greatest  amount  of  subsidence  was  likely  to  have  taken  place.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  I  calculated  I  ought  to  have  a  chance  of  coming  upon  some 
of  the  woodwork  originally  on  the  surface,  or  near  it,  if  any  still  remained 
JOV&.  &.t.A.x.,  VOL.  IV.,  PT.  nr.,  6th  sbh.  2  A 
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preserved  by  the  overlying  bog.  My  expectation  was  fully  realised. 
When  the  bog  and  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away  to  the  depth  of 
4  feet  or  thereabouts,  we  came  on  a  considerable  quantity  of  carefully 
constructed  woodwork.  Further  clearing  showed  a  number  of  roughly- 
squared  logs  lying  against  the  encircling  piles,  and  evidently  placed 
there  with  the  intention  of  keeping  these  piles  in  their  places,  binding 
them  together,  and  adding  additional  weight  and  strength  to  them.  To 
these  logs  a  few  others  were  attached  at  right  angles,  one  here  and  another 
there,  and  reaching  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  crannog  (see  Plate  I., 
at  B ;  and  Plate  II.,  at  c),  with  the  evident  intention  of  securing  the 
exterior  piles  from  pressing  unduly  outwards  under  the  increasing  weight 
of  the  structure,  and  at  the  same  time  of  obtaining  a  stable  foundation  on 
which  to  rest  the  beams  designed  to  carry  the  stockade  which  ran  round 
the  whole  island,  and  gave  its  protecting  shelter  to  the  inhabitants.  Two 
of  these  latter  beams  were  uncovered.  They  lay  parallel  to  the  loga 
just  described,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet,  from  them  on 
the  inner  side.  Where  the  ends  of  these  two  beams  met  and  were 
joined  they  had  sunk  to  a  lower  level  than  the  logs  themselves.  Ori- 
ginally they  must  have  lain  on  the  surface  of  the  crannog  or  immediately 
underneath  it.  Of  course  they  owe  their  preservation  to  their  having 
sunk  all  along  to  a  lower  level.  In  those  places  where  the  subsidence 
did  not  take  place  the  corresponding  woodwork  has  altogether  disappeared. 
The  portions  met  with  were  one  14  feet  long,  the  other  16  feet,  and  on 
an  average  at  least  1  foot  in  breadth,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  thick.  They 
are  carefully  squared,  and  have  uprights  mortised  into  them  at  intervals, 
ranging  from  2  foet  3  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches.  Plate  II.,  at  a,  shows  the 
base  beams  with  the  uprights  ;  at  b  are  the  parallel  logs  lying  against  the 
piles.  Only  the  lower  portions  of  these  uprights  remain,  what  remains 
being  from  1  foot  to  2^  feet  high,  and,  on  an  average,  from  16  to  18  inches 
in  girth.  The  mortises  are  counter-sunk  at  the  collar  to  give  additional 
stability  to  the  uprights,  and  generally  a  pin  below  secures  the  tenon 
from  leaving  the  mortise.  In  cases  wliere  all  this  was  insufficient  to  give 
the  desired  firmness,  I  noticed  a  groove  had  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
post,  reaching  some  6  or  7  inches  above  the  collar,  and  a  corresponding 
groove  inside  tlie  mortise,  and  then  a  wedge  sufficiently  thick  to  fill  the 
groove  was  driven  down  to  keep  the  whole  firmly  together.  The  **ba8e  " 
beams  themselves,  like  the  logs  lying  outside  them,  have  others  attached 
to  them  at  right  angles  and  converging  towards  the  centre,  but  of  course 
not  coming  near  it.  One  of  these  " radiating'*  beams  is  shown  on 
Plate  I.,  at  a.  Pointed  stakes,  driven  through  them  here  and  there, 
kept  them  in  their  places,  and  fastened  them  securely  alike  to  the 
heavier  beams  carrying  the  uprights  and  to  the  body  of  the  crannog. 
During  the  work  of  laying  bare  the  woodwork,  thus  briefly  described, 
several  important  finds  were  made.  Amongst  the  rest  a  flint  scraper,  a 
badly-formed  ''slug  "  of  the  same  material,  nearly  2  inches  long,  a  good 
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THE   CRANKOG   OF   MOTLAHG. 


Sir 


many  chips  of  flint,  several  whetstoneB,  two  pieces  of  a  oommon  qnem, 
a  good  many  fragmonts  of  pottery,  a  considerable  number  o(  ecraps 
of  leatbcr,  and  a  curiously-cut  piece  of  bone  (sec  page  325,  fig.  3), 
2^  inches  long,  which  may  have  been  the  head  or  upper  portion  of  a  pia. 
Two  feet  underneath  where  the  8cra.per  was  met  wilh,  u  Bmall  imple- 
ment of  iron  was  found  (page  321,  fig.  4).  It  is  2}  inches  in  length 
iind  Jt.hs  of  an  inch  broad  on  the  face;  is  socketed  by  having  the  upper  part 
beaten  out  and  turned  round  at  both  edges,  and  has  been  either  a  rhisel 
or  a  small  axe.  Close  hesid^  this  iron  implement  lay  a  thin  band  of 
bronze,  5  inches  long  and  i  inch  broad.  Bone»  were  numerous  even 
uudemoatb  the  horizontal  beams,  more  especially  those  nf  the  ox  and  pig. 

Having  cleared  all  this  woodwork,  and  taken  four  different  photo- 
graphs of  it,  I  thought  it  would  be  profitable  to  try  if  anything  could  be 
found  outside  the  exterior  piles.  Accordingly,  I  made  the  men  sink  a 
broad  pit  at  the  south-east  eorner  of  tho  crannog,  clear  altogether  of  the 
original  structure,  but  close  to  the  stalteB.  Plate  II.  shows  them  at  work 
at  the  spot.  We  got  down  about  3  feet,  and  even  tlieu  the  spade, 
pushed  down  as  far  as  a  man  could  put  it,  did  not  reach  the  bottom  clay. 
The  stuff  thrown  out  was  almost  entirely  compoEcd  o(  bones.  Those  of 
the  horse  and  ox  were  most  abundant.  All  the  larger  ones  had  been,  as 
usual,  broken  for  the  marrow.  One  fine  skeleton  of  a  horse's  head  was 
secured,  and  several  of  the  short-homed  ox  ne-arly  entire.  Several  tines 
of  tho  red  deer's  horns  were  met  with,  and  one  fine  antler,  30  inches 
long,  which  had  originally  eight  tines.  Three  of  these — those  near  the 
base — had  been  chopped  off.  Tho  top  of  another  aotler,  having  five 
tines  or  tips,  was  also  obtained. 

In  addition  to  these  hones  and  boms  u  number  of  most  interesting 
articles  rewarded  our  search. 

Bbohzk. 

(a).  The  most  important  of  all,  in  my  estimation,  is  a  bronze  strainer 
with  an  iron  handle  (page  319,  figs.  I  and  6).  It  is  a  handsome  little 
utensil,  measuring  4i  inches  across  the  mouth  and  H  inches  in  depth;  the 
handle  is  4  inches  long.  The  bronae  of  which  the  bowl  ia  made  is  about 
the  thickness  of  ordinary  tinned  sheet- iron.  The  lip  is  neatly  turned  over 
to  form  %  narrow  rim  about  iVths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  handle 
is  secured  to  this  rim,  and  also  underneath  it,  by  means  of  three  rivets,  one 
passing  through  the  lip  and  the  remainder  through  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  The  piercing  of  the  bottom  is  done  so  as  to  show  on  exquisite 
pflttfm.  The  spiral  lines  of  little  holes  are  wound  together  within  a 
common  circle,  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  intorvoniDg  spaces  filled 
in  with  intersecting  lines  and  triangular- shaped  figures,  thus  com- 
bining beauty  with  utility  in  a  way  that  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  the  woikmcn  of  to-day  in  tho  production  of  similar  or 
other  household  uteusils.  I  regard  this  bronze  strainer,  with  its  iron 
2A2 
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handle  and  spiral  ornamentation,  as  linking  on  the  crannog  of  Moylarg 
with  that  of  Lisnacroghera,  where  so  many  articles  belonging  to  the 
transition  period  between  bronze  and  iron  have  been  obtained.  No  doubt 
Moylarg  is  the  more  recent  of  the  two,  but  it  may  turn  out  that  flie 
date  assigned  for  the  occupation  of  Lisnacroghera,  viz.  from  200  b.c.  to 
200  A.D.  has  been  fixed  considerably  earlier  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  data 
on  which  it  has  been  determined  are  drawn  more  from  English  and  other 
sources  than  from  Irish  ones,  and  the  fact  has  been  largely  overlooked 
that  in  this  country  the  **  old  order"  gave  place  to  **  the  new  "  much  less 
quickly  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Where  allowance  is  made 
for  these  elements  in  the  calculation,  the  apparent  distance  between  the 
two  crannogs  in  point  of  time  is  considerably  shortened.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  disappears  altogether,  and  to  regard  the  periods  of 
occupation  in  the  two  instances  as  overlapping  at  least  to  some  extent. 
That  neither  crannog  is  mentioned  in  the  Ulster  Inquisition  of  1605, 
whilst  the  neighbouring  ones,  Loughmagerry,  Lough  Tamin,  and 
Kilnock  are,  seems  to  point  in  this  direction.  Both  had  ceased  to  be 
occupied  as  military  posts  at  the  time  the  Inquisition  was  made. 

{b).  The  find  next  in  importance  is  a  penannular  brooch,  also  of 
bronze.  It  is  represented  full  size  on  page  319,  fig.  5.  The  pattern 
is  simple  but  chaste.  The  brooch,  however,  must  have  looked  much 
better  than  it  does  at  present  when  the  oval  spaces  at  the  expanded  ends 
were  filled  in,  as  it  is  likely  they  were,  with  coloured  enamel  or  amber 
settings. 

Two  more  articles  in  bronze  have  to  be  recorded. 

(c).  A  fine  specimen  of  the  smaller-sized  pin.  It  is  3i^  inches  in 
length,  and  ornamented  both  on  the  head  and  stem.  The  Rev.  Leonard 
Hass6,  M.B.I.A.,  figures  one  almost  identical  in  every  respect  in  his  Paper 
on  "  Objects  from  the  Sandhills  at  Portstewart  and  Grangcmore  and  their 
Antiquity  "  (see  Journal  of  our  Proceedings,  No.  2,  vol.  i.,  Fifth  Series). 
It  was  found  at  the  prehistoric  hut  sites,  White  Park  Bay,  Ballintoy, 
and  is  in  the  collection  of  William  J.  Knowles,  Esq.,  m.b.i.a.  Mr. 
Con  well  also  describes  and  figures  a  similar  pin  in  his  **  Discovery  of  the 
Tomb  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,"  page  30.  The  only  points  of  difference  between 
it  and  the  one  of  which  I  write  are  that  it  is  a  little  shorter,  its  length 
is  2i  inches,  and  the  zigzag  ornamentation  on  the  stem  goes  apparently 
somewhat  farther  towards  the  point.  He  says  of  it — I  suppose  because 
he  felt  the  force  of  an  argument  which  might  reasonably  be  drawn  from 
it  against  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  cam  or  tomb  in  which  it  was 
met  with — **  Although  this  pin  must  be  classed  with  objects  of  ancient 
Irish  art,  it  is  not  probable,  from  its  being  picked  up  among  loose  stones, 
where  it  may  have  found  its  way  by  accident,  that  it  can  lay  claim  to 
anything  like  the  antiquity  of  the  tomb  itself.  It  is  here  given  simply 
as  having  been  found  in  this  ancient  cam  without  suggesting  any  period 
as  to  its  own  age.'' 


r 


I  OP  VtKLiHa. 


■^■V-  aSiifch^wmrfMBi^a*  ■■¥■!■,  baring  brongjht  tollie 
^—^f  !■  l^g*  ^MBC  —  *iw«.  rMrf  itw>beiiig«atcii,om}Km  I 
(^^■■li^id^HtaHlk^dMMlL  2fa  werhadhedwiB  wlltt  , 
^^■•wiftaSi'.  ■•lirfnMmidaAnp  prtil  oatlutpaitathii 
^i»«fc^ll*»,aMyH.fc«>^M*lfcKW«^t<rfhMf»ther'>hM4 
w  -^  May  ^  Ab  ■^■^■■tai'a  n^  Om  nevroing  a  little  btm  Im 
■MM^B^  «i ^■h.lK  ^Bttd  fe»  Ink  Im-  tbe  aA(siduigobjeut,iKh4U 
■W^^^»K.^I»&a9nK««^«tUi  bUttX,  who  vu  ia 
^m^^^^mk^^K^mima^  Km    Liilttgpin.    fintforthaa, 

»^Kifc*i»*—KiBtfc^— AMylwif  ^  and  loalced  om  by 

'^' ^    *^»«i^^h*41y  ifia*J,b*« bring  throwDtntho 

'  PB>  Sbh^  Ae  b^n  of  one  or  oUirfr 
I  vfca  «VB  fctsadaed,  if  passible,  to  tUdw 


(page  319,  eg.  3). 

va^  aiA  ki»  keca  aade  fnm  a  nnuid  rod  of 

•J  ^  fH  It  Am  ■Mfl^  by-  BBplj  tvutug  ft 

■■•  «aAi  «hL    Ik  ■  onaaenled  at  boa  iti 

Hi^  if  ■  RsiM  «f  Mnecntrie  rings,  vhirii 

'a  "HanAudi 

1  on  plate  x.,  tuig 

n  nae  and  oniaw9> 

mear-nngoftiit 

'  im:  ^n  3h*c  aeca  ^Kd  I'or  tiiis  porpgga,  or  it 

•Jnyr-dag  jc  a  puJiit  attached  to  the  head  ot 


I  to  tbc  chisel  or  small  aie, 
■d  a  tew  wmdescript  fragmeDts,  one 
a  pia.  aa  avl  or  borer,  and  a  hoUm 
[  idpwS.  vmia  I  "^kla  ai-  'm  i^  '-  ban  end  "  for  a  epear  ahaft. 
r  .  I^  <3i&.  ir  ndttn  kziie-Uadc  »  3j  ia^es  l<Hif,  inclading  the 
^o^  sn£  laH  an  soul  in  4.-t%cap  bnadth  jagc  331,  fig.  3).  The  tani 
ewif  isi&ic  tKouftmiCiiy  ~a«iiiv  wbcR  imfoaad,a  handle  of  cat  hon 
vxi  mat  ■  ja-  sua  na:b  tc  exarttr  fita.  Tbia  ia  represented  bj  fig.  4 
^  Durt  X±a>  b  it  vwtk  «ba^rng  tbe  doae  icacmblance  in  shape 
Wcwea  tbai  U^  rf  k^  aad  Haay  rf  ««r  local  flint  kiUTee.     The  type 

b  a    am  ^m  a  Ae  eaily  b^  Age ;  aad  I  think  there  can  be  little 

•ixibc  bat  t&a£  tk  porCoralarkHdaf  fliat  knife  to  which  I  refer,  tia.  that 
of  vbiifb  ibt  cscaaf  <nigv  u  ln—il  by  the  aatoral  fraetore  of  the  flint, 
>ir  iht  nl^  of  SB  oriiaiuy  take,  wbUst  H^  back  is  thick  and  strong,  the 
^^MMite  9*ile  <£  tbe  ftake  hanag  be^  eat  araj  tall  the  part  remainiog  is 


^y 
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about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  (see  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
Archieological  Association  of  Ireland,  vol.  viii.,  4th  Series,  Nos.  73,  74, 
Plate  I.,  facing  page  242,  and  fig.  6),  with  a  good  well-foimed  tang 
attached,  is  the  reproduction  in  stone  of  this,  in  those  days,  the  common 
type  of  metal  knife. 

(/).  The  pin(?)  (page  321,  fig.  2)  is  over  7^^  inches  in  length.  It  is 
turned  at  one  end  so  as  to  form  a  small  ring.  I  have  attached  a  note  of 
interrogation  to  the  word  describing  it  because  it  may,  after  all,  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  handle  of  some  vessel  straightened  out. 

(y).  The  awl,  or  borer  (page  321,  fig.  1),  is  3}  inches  long,  has  a 
socket  for  the  insertion  of  the  handle,  and  though  round  at  the  socketed 
end,  is  roughly  squared  at  the  cutting  or  boring  end,  where  it  is  just 
ith  inch  broad.  It  had  a  sharp  point  when  found,  but  on  the  finder 
touching  it  with  his  fingers  it  broke  off.  He  tells  me,  however,  that  it 
looked  like  an  '*  elson."  Possibly  the  markings  on  some  of  the  tracked 
stones  are  due  to  its  having  been  whetted  upon  them.  The  socketed 
handle  would  make  one  inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  punch,  or  narrow 
chisel,  than  an  awl. 

(h).  The  *' butt-end"  for  a  spear-handle  (page  321,  fig.  5)  deservea 
special  notice.  Its  shape  and  appearance  can  best  be  understood  from 
the  illustration.  It  is  3i  inches  long,  and  about  iths  of  an  inch  across 
the  open  end.  When  discovered,  one  of  the  worlanen  remarked  con- 
ceniing  it,  **  We  got  a  little  while  ago  her  ladyship's  brooch,  and  now 
here  is  her  "  tally-irony  A  **  tally-iron^^^  be  it  understood,  is  a  short  iron 
tube,  with  a  rounded,  smooth,  closed  end,  and  the  other  open,  into  which 
a  heated  rod  of  iron  can  be  inserted,  and  the  whole  used  to  smooth  and 
crimp  the  borders  of  a  woman's  cap.  The  word  "  tally  "  is  a  corruption 
of  Italian,  the  article  in  question  having  come  to  this  country  at  the  first 
from  Italy.  The  **  tally-iron^^  is  fast  disappearing.  In  a  short  time  it 
will  be  finding  a  place  amongst  other  antiquities  in  our  collections  and 
museums.  The  remark  was  a  natural  enough  one  for  a  man  to  make  wha 
was  familiar  with  this  particular  kind  of  smoothing-iron.  It  was  far, 
however,  from  being  correct.  The  article  I  am  describing  had  a  wooden 
handle ;  the  socket  contained,  and  still  contains,  a  portion  of  the  wood. 
On  this  account,  as  for  other  reasons,  I  have  set  it  down  as  a  spear-butt. 
I  cannot  think  I  am  wrong  in  so  doing :  two  articles  of  iron  precisely 
similar  are  figured  by  Dr.  Robert  Munro  in  his  book  **  The  Lake 
Dwellings  of  Europe,"  page  285,  fig.  88,  Nos.  7  and  10.  Writing  of  them 
he  says  :  **  The  butt-end  of  the  wooden  handle  (he  is  referring  to  lance 
or  spear-shafts)  was  protected  by  an  iron  knob,  either  simply  conical  or 
multilateral,  above  which  there  was  a  neat  ferrule."  The  reference  to  the 
neat  ferrule  is  somewhat  ambiguous ;  but  I  take  it  to  apply  only  to  those 
particular  knobs  or  butts  which,  instead  of  being  socketed,  had  tangs  by 
means  of  which  they  were  attached  to  the  wood  of  the  handle ;  two  of  these 
he  figures  alongside  of  the  two  that  are  socketed  (fig.  88,  Nos.  13  and  14). 
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Tliey  were  found  at  the  celebrated  lacustrine  sUtion  o(  La  T^ne,  situated 
at  the  nurtti  eud  of  Lake  Neuchfitel.  Keller,  in  his  "  Lake  DivcUingH  of 
Switzerland,  and  other  parte  of  Europe,"  also  figures  several  of  the  same 
kind  of  aiticles,  some  of  bronze,  and  others  of  iron  from  the  same  spot 
(which  he  calls  Marin),  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  One  of  bronze 
from  Moringen  (see  Plate  46,  fig.  7)  is  much  the  same  in  aize  and  ap- 
pearance as  this  Moylarg  specimen  ;  but  it  has,  what  this  Irish  one  haa 
not,  a  rivet  to  secure  it  to  the  shaft  and  some  slight  ornamentation  round 
the  base  of  the  socket.  All  these  articles  served  the  same  purpose  as  the 
nmarltnhle  knobs  of  bronze  from  Xisnncroghera,  so  well  drawn  and 
described  by  our  Honorary  Fellow,  Mr.  W.  F.  "Wukcmon,  in  his  most 
attractive  Paper  on  the  trouraiile  obtained  froni  the  crannog  there  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Boyal  Historical  and  Archicological  Association  of  Ire- 
land," vol.  vi.,  4th  Series,  No.  59,  Each,  when  in  use,  protected  the 
butt-end  of  tlie  spear-shaft  to  which  it  belonged  from  fraying  and  split- 
ting, and  at  the  same  time  gave  adde<l  impetus  to  the  throw  when  the 
spear  was  east.  In  orderthat  the  weapon  should  balance  properly  as  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  lanceheud  increased,  the  butt  was  made  proportion- 
ately heavier.  This  accounts  for  the  extra  size  and  weight  of  some  of  the 
broLze  knobs  from  Lisnacroghera,  The  iron  lances  or  Bpear-hends  in  use 
there  were  of  an  unusually  large  size — over  1 6  inches  long  some  of  them — 
and,  therefore,  that  the  weajions  might  balance  properly  in  the  band,  the 
"  butt  ends  "  were  made  to  keep  pace  with  them  in  size  and  in  weight. 

The  much  plainer  and  lighter  Moylarg  specimen  seems  somewhat 
poor  and  uninteresting  beside  those  tiner  bronze  ones;  nevertheless  ita 
dose  relationship  to  the  "butts"  found  at  La  Tene  helps  "toredoem 
ita  tbaracter,"  and  may,  along  with  other  discoreries  yet  to  be  made, 
throw  some  light  by>and-by  on  the  perplexing  question  uf  the  racial  or 
othi-r  connexion  between  the  lake  dwellers  of  Swit;<i'rland  and  the 
crannog  occupants  here  at  home. 

(t ).  Of  articles  in  this  metal  only  one  was  met  with,  making  the  second 
object  in  lead  found  at  the  crannog.  It  is  represented  full  size  [page  319, 
fig.  4).  It  is  a  pendant  of  some  soit;  in  all  likelihood  a  ring  for  the 
head  of  a  pin.  The  pattern  is  simple,  yet  bold  and  effective.  It  belongs 
unmistakably  to  the  style  known  as  "  Late  Celtic."  Leaden  pendants 
of  various  shapes  have  been  met  with  in  the  Swiss  lake- dwellings  and  in 
those  of  Scotland  ;  but  none  of  them,  to  judge  from  the  illustrations  given 
by  Keller  und  Munro,  are  at  all  equal  to  this  one  either  in  point  of  design 
or  of  execution. 

Bone  axu  HoitK. 

Several  bone  pins  rewarded  our  scorch.  Two  are  specially  noteworthy 
(page  325,  figs.  0  and  9). 

{J).  The  first  lias  a  plaio  round  head  and  is  beautifully  polished  all 


^■a  »  a  !«<■>  «Uch  vmU  CMlb  it  to  take  >  fimer  IhU  IB  wbtetv 
■rtnrfitkifr^BatoWiaHft«i.pvtininijrmdwlnira<ae««nrt 
haii.     Oli«M  «l*sl  Ac  aUa  tkn  an  kbiwt  tvntj  IJOIe  Mt^ 


It  M  ■«  pnfcdfe  dM*  Oct  acrred  M  •  neori  V  n« 
I  »BlJBBla.  t^BamWrotwkidiae  •waerdBHH 
BicMaaAraace.    1W  kaadia  •  i«d>  iii[iiiwiiN[iw  J 
kh^^  TU>  k  ttc  «ttl<r  oBBiBeBt  a(  K  nooMcplne  (imite 
Ai<  X  &■!«  M  frt  Mrt  with  ■■  tlw  CMBM  of  tte  invBatigstioa. 

TW  Oori  !■■  (pafc  tSS,  fig.  •)  is  Mnnriut  bungalar  in  dtape  IB  fk 
«fpvrM(lMa,«haeit  ii  aba  fiatts  nd  OdaiMr  Uiaa  alocig  therio. 
Iaflhe"CWaliCBeaf  tte  SatiaMJ  Ifaaem  rf  Aabgaitka  <rf  BaiQ«ri" 
IfiaiaaMhrvticiefieMPedfraa  Aebnoeh  of  Bnnian,  bntviUifldl 
iiiifiw.tt^it  kaa  Me ia  tke  cmAtc  of  the  Oattewd  pntin  o^  i 
finrdiiaaKit  kfv^ar  OTaaBHtatioa.  PomDiIt,  Uko  nlwnd  ^ 
BiB  fa  aB  ■aftnibd  baAza  or  aeedle.  The  remaiiunB  ptna— two  a 
■a»>n  iia  m  att  ware  band — an  naply  small  bomes  triaiKed  to  i 
Aaif  faiat  (aee  pagr  X3S,  fig.  T}.     One  bai  tite  proccMes  of  the  bou 


ing  to  be  described  ia  Ote  Uilt 
s  the  iron  blade,  bot  is  putallf 


Tl>e  onlj  other  ot^e«t  in  bene  remaii 
«f  a  ksife.  It  is  modi  Uie  Eame  in  shape  i 
iawmiJrte  ',pa««  S25,  fig,  2). 

'r,.  Of  born,  ve  found  four  handles  {«  kntrea,  in  addition  to  the  ou 
alnsdy  mtTitioDtd.  Two  art  shnplj  tines  of  the  red-deer's  antler,  pienel 
for  the  n«<^plibn  of  the  tang  at  the  thicker  end  (page  321,  figs.  6  and  I). 
Orin^  to  their  natural  cnrtatnre  tbey  fit  the  band  admirably.  Tbt 
other  tvo  are  a  tittle  more  elaborate.  Both  are  atraight,  hanng  been 
«it  fn>m  the  middle  portion  of  the  tine.  One  is  fonr  inches  long  isd 
BearU  an  inch  in  diameter  acron  the  end  next  the  blade.  It  hu  bea 
mntb  used,  the  tang  baring  v-om  round-and-ronnd  until  it  has  pm 
VST  at  one  of  the  ades- 

Tbe  other  b  dilfereotlr  diaped.  It  is  thicker  at  the  tnttt  than  at  the 
knife  end.  and  is  notched  at  the  place  irhene  the  tang  was  inaoled 
(page  33S,  fig.  5].  It  bas  a  riret-hole  in  a  line  with  the  edge  of  tlie 
blaite,  i.r.  the  and«  anrface,  with  a  email  ciitde  neatly  intdaed  roimdit 
bv  vray  of  ornament.  Several  farther  and  more  elaborate  attempt!  it 
ornamentatiaD  baT«  been  made  on  one  of  the  mdea,  apparently  with  a  piir 
of  compasses,  bat  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  oat  exactly. 


-.If.- 

ObjccU  of  Bono  Bnd  Pottety  from  Moylarg  Cruinog. 


k. 
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On  the  under  side,  and  in  a  line  with  the  rivet-hole,  are  several 
distinct  scores,  clearly  made  with  a  purpose  ;  one,  by  itself,  near  the 
rivet-hole,  and  five  others  in  a  little  group  just  halfway  between  it  and 
the  butt. 

Stone. 

(m).  One  **  tracked  staney^^  the  tenth  of  its  kind  found  at  the  cran- 
nog,  was  recovered.  It  is  2  J  inches  long  by  2^  broad,  and  has  a  consi- 
derable number  of  scorings,  not  very  deep  however,  ninning  diagonally 
across  both  faces.  Intermingling  with  them  are  a  good  many  round 
marks,  or  peckings,  which  have  evidently  been  made  with  some  sharp 
metal  tool. 

Since  my  first  account  of  these  peculiar  stones  was  published,  I  have 
had  several  letters  from  distinguished  antiquarians,  Dr.  Robert  Munro 
among  the  rest,  questioning  the  accuracy  of  my  conclusion  as  to  their 
being  point  sharpeners.  The  writers  prefer  to  regard  them  as  strike-a- 
lights, and  some  of  them  find  confirmation  of  their  opinion  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  found  in  such  close  proximity  to  flint-fiakes  and  scrapers. 
It  may  be  that  they  are  right;  but  yet,  after  a  careful  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  foimer  statements.  Many 
of  the  tracks  are  such  as  could  not  well  have  been  made  by  flint.  Some 
of  the  deeper  and  better  formed  ones  are  polished  in  a  way  which  pre- 
cludes even  the  supposition  that  they  were  strike-a -lights.  The  pits  and 
peckings  which  often  accompany  the  "  tracks  "  proper  are  far  more  likely 
to  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  sharp  metal  tool  than  from  a  piece  of 
flint — say,  a  scraper  with  a  blunted  semicircular  edge.  Moreover,  on 
making  trial  with  a  similar  pebble  of  quartzite  and  a  piece  of  flint,  I  find 
that  it  is  only  by  holding  the  pebble  as  the  striker  in  the  right  hand  that 
a  good  blow  can  be  given  sufficient  to  bring  a  spark  or  series  of  sparks, 
capable  of  igniting  tinder ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  tracks  left  on  the 
face  of  the  stone  are,  as  a  rule,  in  a  straight  up-and-down  direction,  t,e, 
along  the  line  of  the  longer  axis,  and  not  in  a  diagonal  one ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  stone  is  purposely  held  so  that  it  may  strike  the  flint  diagonally, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  awkward  thing  to  do,  and,  besides,  has  no  advan- 
tage whatever  over  the  other  and  simpler  method.  Also,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  pebble  when  used  as  the  striker  to  *'  hop  along,''  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  the  edge  of  the  scraper  or  other  piece  of  flint ;  and  in 
this  way  to  get  marked  by  a  series  of  small  scores  close  to  each  other,  but 
running  across  the  line  of  the  stroke  itself.  I  can  compare  the  mark- 
ings I  speak  of  to  nothing  better  than  the  line  of  small  scores  already 
described  as  existing  on  the  acus  of  the  bone-pin.  But  in  none  of  the 
many  specimens  of  *' tracked  stones"  which  I  possess  can  I  find  any 
trace  of  these  double  or  compound  scorings.  To  all  of  which  I  would 
add,  that  since  it  is  more  natural,  somehow,  and  safer  for  the  hand  to  use 
the  pebble  edgewise,  rather  thau  flat,  in  striking  the  flint,  one  might 
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lably  expect  to  find  this  particular  part  of  the  stoae  deeply  scored 
as  well  as  the  face,  an  expectation  which  is  not  realised  on  examination, 
OS  the  edge  is  rartdy  even  slightly  marked,  oad  when  it  is,  it  is  raoro 
after  the  nature  of  the  abrading  fonad  on  hammer- stones  as  the  result  of 
blows  which  have  been  delivered  in  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  object  struck,  and  not  after  the  side-long,  sliding  fashion 
employed  when  using,  say,  a  steel  as  a  strike -a- light.  That  quartzite 
pebbles  have  often  been  used  to  strike  fire  from  flint  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt.  But,  BO  fur  as  I  can  judge,  the  specimens  found  at  Moylarg 
do  not  belong  to  this  particular  class.  Farther  than  this  I  am  not 
concerned  to  go. 

Of  quartzite  pebbles,  wttraeked,  we  obtained  three.  They  all  show  a 
considerable  amount  of  polish  as  if  they  had  been  used,  as  no  doubt  they 
ere,  as  buraiahera  or  smootlung-stonea. 

(n).  Adisk  of  atone,  forming  the  larger  segment  of  a  circle,  also  turned 
j).  It  is  3}  inches  in  diameter  (page  329,  fig.  3).  Two  similar  wore 
found  at  the  Loch  Spouts  lake-dwelling  in  Scotland,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  used  as  mirrors  when  wet  with  water.  One  of  these  bos  been  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  Munro  both  in  his  "  Lake  Dwellings  of  Scotland  " 
and  in  his  "  Lake  Dwellings  of  Europe."  It  is  of  the  same  size  and  shape 
almost  as  the  one  found  by  myself.  I  find  I  Lave  two  fragments  of 
similar  disks  from  former  diggings.  Fig.  2,  page  329,  represents  one 
of  them.  All  three  are  of  fine-grained  sandstone,  and  are  a  little  less 
thaa  half-an-inch  in  thickness. 

The  whetstones  recovered  this  season  number  eight.  One  is  of  fossil 
wood,  making  the  second  of  this  description  obtained.  Another  of  fine 
eilicious  sandstone  is  in  some  seven  pieces  ;  but  when  these  are  put 
together,  they  form  the  largest  one  yet  met  with,  measuring  as  it  does 
10  inches  long  by  3  J  broad. 

A  portion,  over  4  inches  long,  of  a  stone  ase  of  bluish  porphyry, 
mottled  with  white  felspar,  was  found  during  our  second  day's  dig^g. 
It  is  the  butt,  or  top  part,  of  the  celt. 

Of  fiint,  in  all  some  63  pieces  were  gathered.  Among  them  are  the 
one   scraper  noticed  already — a  small   specimen — and  some  ten  flakes 

e  or  less  worked.     Que  of  these  flakes  is  the  largest  as  yet  found  in 

course  of  our  work ;  it  is  3^  inches  long  by  I J  broad.  One  fairly 
large  core  accompanied  the  fiakes  :  it  is  3^^  inches  long,  and  lias  four 
well-formed  facets.  Of  course,  many  of  the  63  pieces  are  very  small,  hut 
I  thought  it  well  to  keep  them  all  carefully  and  reckon  them  up.  Two 
hummcrstones,   not  ranch  marked,  were  all  of  this   class  represented. 

I  They  were  much  more  numerous  in  our  former  diggings,  but  this  time 
we  were  working,  be  it  remembered,  largely  outside  the  structure  where 
they  were  less  likely  to  occur. 
(o).  A  quarteite  pebble  with  a  cup-ahapcd  depression  deserves  special 
notice  (page  329,  Gg.  4).     It  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.     The  cup 
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if  }  huihta  knx  hj  1  broad,  and  f  of  an  inch  in  depth.  It  shows  signs 
f-A  harrier  usan  weU  naed  as  a  mortar,  being  worn  quite  smooth  on  the 
isrfa.^.  zc'in;  espceiallT  at  tiie  bottom. 

Tvo  pieces  of  hrmslit^p,  one  of  them  well  rubbed  all  oTer,  m 
a&  vnzft  the  finds. 

'  /, .  A  port»n  of  an  armlet,  or  bracdety  of  jet,  completes  the  tsk  of 
the  ardides  in  stone.  It  is  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  and  most  hsTe 
bel'jrsged  to  a  ring  some  3  inches  in  diameter  from  oat-to-out. 

Leaxhkr. 

Scraps  of  this  material  were  fairly  abundant.  The  most  notewoitbj 
find  among  them  is  the  entire  upper  of  a  shoe  (page  329,  fig.  I).  When 
found  it  was  10  inches  long,  Si  high  at  the  heel,  and  a  little  higher  at 
the  instep  ;  since  then  it  has,  through  drying,  shrunk  considerably. 
The  sewing  at  the  heel,  and  along  part  of  one  of  the  sides,  still  remains. 
It  has  been  done  with  a  "  whang "  or  narrow  strip  of  leather.  The 
shoe  itself  shows  no  trace  of  having  been  stamped  with  a  pattern,  as  the 
one  does  which  was  found  at  Dowalton,  Scotland,  or  ornamented  in  any 
other  way. 

POTTEBT. 

(q).  Of  this  over  60  fragments  were  gathered.    Two  have  each  a  hole 
right  through  them  at  one  of  the  comers  (page  325,  figs.  10  and  11).    They 
belonged  to  different  vessels.   One  is  ornamented  slightly  on  the  edge,  the 
other  not,  though  both  are  upper  portions  of  vessels  as  is  shown  by  the 
lip.   The  holes  arc  large  enough  to  allow  the  penholder  with  which  I  write 
to  pass  freely  through  them.    Both  are  near  the  lip ;  one  half-an-inch  from 
it  ;  the  other  five-eighths  of  an  inch.     On  close  examination  each  shows 
slight  signs  of  wear  on  the  upper  edge,  i.e.  the  one  next  the  lip.    I  con- 
clude from  this  that  they  were  used  for  suspending  the  vessels,  not  for 
mending  a  break  or  preventing  a  crack  from  extending  farther.     One  of 
the  bits  thus  pierced  belonged  to  a  vessel  5  inches  in  height  and  about 
8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.     I  have  met  with  pottery  similarly 
pierced  at  the  prehistoric  hut  sites  of  White  Park  Bay,  near  Ballintoy. 
Mr.  Conwell  found  two  pieces  of  pottery  similarly  perforated,  one  with  a 
single  hole,  the  other  with  two,  an  inch  and  a-half  from  each  other,  during 
his  explorations  at  Slieve-na-Calliaghe ;  and  I  have  seen  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Edinburgh  a  burial-urn  from  the  Culbin  sands 
which  has  two  such  holes  on  one  of  its  sides,  close  under  the  lip,  and  quite 
near  each  other.    I  cannot  think,  however,  that  these  could  have  been  for 
suspension.     Some  other  use  must  be  found  for  them.     Six  pieces  are 
more  or  less  ornamented.     One  alone  shows  a  pattern  different  to  those 
figured  and  described  in  my  first  Paper,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  pattern,  exactly  or  to  determine  how  it  was  produced.* 
Two  of  the  larger  pieces  ^^  into  each  other,  and  indicate  a  vessel  at  least 
12  inches  in  diameter  at  t.\xe  "D^o^^^i  ^^^  having  two  raised  hands,  plain, 
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miming  round  it,  one  dote  to  the  lip,  end  indeed  helping  to  fonn  it;  and 
the  other,  which  ie  len  prominent^  2^  inohee  lower  down.  Another  frag- 
ment hdonged  to  a  Tessel  2  inohee  high  and  4  inches  in  diameter  aeroes 
the  mouthy  and  8  across  the  haee.  Small  shallow  TosselB  of  this  sort  seem 
to  hare  heen  pretty  nnmeroos. 

(r).  A  day  crodUe  was  obtained  from  the  part  of  the  trendi  where 
the  balk  of  the  whetstones  were  met  with.  Six  of  these  latter  lay 
dose  to  the  spot  where  it  was  got  It  is  almost  perfect  (page  829, 
fig.  S)f  and  is  triangular  in  diape  at  the  month,  so  that  it  has  three 
spoutSy  by  any  one  of  whidi  the  molten  metd  could  be  poured  into  the 
mould*  It  measures  S^  inches  across  the  mouth,  is  If  deep,  and  diowa 
oTident  signs  of  having  been  long  in  use. 

Glass. 

(s).  Only  one  small  bead  tamed  up.  It  is  of  white  opaque  paste,  and 
Yory  thin  in  the  body  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  hole.  This  is  the 
fifth  bead  secured  from  the  crannog  and  also  the  smallest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  season's  work  was  by  no 
means  unprofitable.  The  store  of  relics  has  been  connderably  increased. 
And  not  a  little  TduaUe  information  has  been  added  to  tiiat  already 
accumulated.  The  fredi  light  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  constraotion 
by  the  examination  of  the  woodwork  has  shown  how  the  builders  worked 
after  a  plan  generally  recognised  in  their  day  as  that  best  suited  to  the 
exigencies  and  conditions  under  which  they  laboured,  and  so  helps 
to  bring  the  crannog  into  line  with  almost  all  the  better  constructed 
remains  of  the  kind  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  traces  of  art 
work,  few  and  poor  as  they  are,  indicate  an  advanced  state  of  civilisa- 
tion, however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  think  otherwise  ;  whilst 
the  finds  in  stone  and  bronze  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  are  so  bent  upon  maintaining  rigidly  the  classification 
of  the  Danish  archseologists  anent  the  three  separate  Ages  of  Stone, 
Bronze,  and  Iron  in  its  application  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  that  they  overlook,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  overlapping  which  undoubtedly  existed  here  at  home  ; 
and  directing  their  gaze  only  to  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  or 
dieltering  themselves  behind  imperfect  and  badly  conducted  investiga- 
tions, persist,  despite  all  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  assigning  to  our 
implements  and  weapons  in  stone  or  bronze  an  exaggerated  and  mis- 
chievously mideading  antiquity.  I  venture  to  think  that  if  the  crannogs, 
to  mention  no  other  class  of  andent  remains,  were  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  investigated,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  have  never  yet 
been,  the  results  would  be  a  revelation,  not  to  be  gainsaid  or  resisted,  as 
to  the  absurdity  of  first  adopting  a  theory,  such  as  that  to  which  I  am 
now  referring,  and  then  looking  about  for  arguments  wherewith  to 
support  it,  instead  of  taking  the  facts  as  they  are  found,  and  drawing 
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from  them  legitimate  and  guarded  conclusions.  In  attempting,  on  a 
small  scale,  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  the  direction  of  this  more  thorough 
investigation,  I  have  found  both  pleasure  and  profit.  I  owe  much  to  the 
men  of  old  who  left  behind  them  this  crannog  of  theirs  to  be  the 
means  of  gratifying  to  some  extent  my  archaeological  tastes.  I  confess  I 
often  thought  of  this  as  I  sat  watching  the  men  at  work  during  the  few 
long,  but  not  too  long,  and  sunny  days  of  the  delightsome  summer 
we  spent  there.  Nor  this  alone.  My  thoughts  would  take  a  wider 
range,  and  I  found  myself,  not  seldom,  speculating  on  the  heritage  of 
good  which,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  crannog  builders  and  dwellers 
have  left  behind  them  for  ourselves  and  others,  until  I  felt  inclined  to  do, 
as  we  are  told  Dubtach,  the  assistant  of  St.  Patrick,  did,  when  together 
they  had  revised  the  old  Brehon  laws  of  our  country,  **  put  a  thread  of 
poetry  round  the  work,'*  and  indeed  actually  did  so.  The  thread  to  be 
Bure  is  a  very  slender  one — as  thus : — 

Lone  haunters  of  the  cold  and  mossy  hike, 

Cooped  up  in  crannog  ominously  damp, 

With  but  a  cheerless  hut  in  which  to  camp, 
And  destitute  of  much  that  goes  to  make 
Our  modem  lives  so  sweet :  the  books  that  take 

Edge  off  one's  loneliness  :  the  glowing  lamp 

Which  turns  our  night  to  day  :  the  power  to  tramp 
This  fair  world  round :  the  social  joys  which  break 

Dark  Melancholy's  rule !     How  poor  and  mean 
We  count  the  life  you  lived !     How  prompt  we  are 

To  pity  or  despise !    And  yet,  I  ween, 
We  owe  you  much  for  arts  of  peace  and  war 

Preserved  to  us  and  ours — but,  most  of  all. 
For  country  saved  from  plundering  Viking's  thrall. 
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slightly  pointed  door,'  n  double  arch,  of  huge  blocks,  greatly  decayed, 
ond  ready  to  fall.  East  of  this  are  three  pre-Noroiun  window  alits.  The 
first  has  3  feet  1  inch  flpUj,  6  inches  light,  the  head  gone ;  the  second 
3  feet  6  inches  splay,  1 1  inches  light,  with  aemicircular  head  and 
moulding ;  the  west  jamb  of  the  third  is  now  closed  by  the  east  giihle. 
This  shows  that  the  church  extended  farther  to  the  east,  though  the  hill 
slopes  rapidly  on  that  aide.  The  east  guhle  has  a  late  Gothic  window, 
with  two  lights,  3  feet  10  inches  high,  and  5  feet  9  inches  in  the  splay. 
The  west  gable  has  olso  a  email  slit,  about  10  feet  above  the  ground, 
which,  like  the  ea&t  window,  is  concealed  by  knotted  it-y. 

The  KocHD  TowKK  stands  31  feet  6  inches  north  of  the  church.  It  ii 
built  of  very  irregular  and  large-jointed  crag  blocks — 

•'  Lichen- covered  rocka,  BU-rm-'braten,  gray 
With  itruggling  with  the  winter's  wildeat  vorlu. 
The  tempest  and  mow  spray." 

The  inner  facing  is  of  small  rubble,  on  which  the  ivy  has  got  a  minoDs 
grip.'  The  inner  diameter  is  8  feet,  and  the  wall  3  feet  6  inches,  at 
10  feet  from  the  ground ;  to  this  level  the  wall  is  broken  at  the  south- 
east side,  but  the  facing  has  been  removed  to  within  7  feet  of  the 
ground  at  the  south.  The  interior  is  full  of  earth  and  twigs — a  rich 
chance  for  future  excavators.  To  the  north  the  tower  is  40  or  60  feet 
high  ;  the  circumference  at  the  ground  is  50  feet  5  inches. 

Unfortunately,  like  bo  many  of  our  towers,  it  suffered  horribly  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  present  century.     In  1808  tlie  structure  was  in  fnir 
',   preservation,  and   is  thus  described  by  Eely  Button    (furtunutely  at 
greater  length  than  his  wont) ; — 

"About  50  feet  rcmuin  at  present.     It  is,  as  with  alt  those  towers, 

situated  to  the  north-west'  of  the  church.     There  is  a  moulding  round 

I   the  door,  which  is  about  20  feet  from  the  ground.     Tho  mortar  is  quilc 

'  worn  away  on  the  west  side,  hut  good  on  the  east.     On  the  west  side, 

I   about  24  feet  from  the  ground,  there  is  a  window,  and  about  10  (eet 

higher  is  a  larger  one.     There  is  another  window  to  the  east  side."' 

In  1839  a  large  flat-headed  window  remained,  facing  the  west,  end 

about  30  feet  from  the  ground.     It  is  described  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 

I  letters,  and  shown  in  Dr.  Petrio's  sketches,  vol.  iv.  ;  and  in  Windeie's 

"  Sketches,"  vol.  i.,  p.  24  (Supplement)— aU  these  being  in  tho  R.I.A. 

I  here  give  plans  not  only  of  Dromcliff,  but  also  of  Bath  and  Kilna- 

\  boy,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first  part  of  this  Paper.'     It  is  not 

'  Si>  slightly  pointed  ihnt  Caoon  Dwjnt  and  Mr.  Kaane  dvtctiht  it  U  round,  the^ 
htter  clBimiog  it  as  the  gtle  o(  >  "  Cothile  Templo"  [ 

*  Sinoe  date  of  Ihii  I'aper  it  hiu  been  loheduied  u  ■  nacioQal  loouument. 

*  A  IsTOurile  error  o(  Dutton'i. 

*  '■  St«ti«lical  Survey  of  CUre,"  p.  307. 

*  The  darkest  ihading  repreMoiti  pre-Xonuan  ninaouty,  the  next  [erow-hntohod)  is 
pre-H«fonnftlioD.  The  plain  hatcheij  walti  ara  IGth  sad  nth  ciintury,  and  the  out- 
UneB  show  foandktioni. 
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intended  to  dogmatize  as  to  the  age  of  every  part  of  tiie  wall,  but  merely 
to  Bhow  whpre  in  each  building  the  masonry  or  details  of  a  particular  era 
seem  to  predominate.  The  north  walla  of  all  four  churches  bLuw  pre- 
Norman  masonry  in  the  lowest  cotirsee,  the  upper  parts  bnving  been  rebuilt. 


As  Kilnaboy  and  Dromclifl  were  much  overgrown,  I  was  not  at  first  able 
to  fis  their  angles  as  accurately  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  found  on  a  eub- 
sequent  occasion   that  the  interaal  north  wall  of  Kilnaboy  cscoeded  the 
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Plana  of  Kilnnboy  and  Dromcliff  Chu.tlits. 

south  side  by  15  inches,  but  the  other  meosuremeuts  are  correct.  In 
the  plans  o!  Rath  and  Dyaert  every  angle  is  carotuUy  fised,  but  th© 
north  and  east  walls  of  Rath  chancel  were  too  hopelessly  effaced  to  justify 
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my  even  auggesting  their  Bite,  The  orientation  noted  on  these  plane 
JB  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  may  prove  of  mtcrest  to  students  of 
this  obscure  subject. 

All  history  and  tradition  of  the  founder  of  Dromcliff  is  lost,  perhaps 
from  the  rflTSges  of  the  Danes  up  the  Fergus,'  when  most  parts  of  Thomond 
bfcuuie  "a  land  where  all  things  were  forgotten."  Its  only  meditevol 
record  seems  to  be  its  taxation  (Ecelesia  de  Drumleb)  in  1302-6,  unless 
UacFirbis  nlludcs  to  it,  and  not  (as  in  more  likely)  to  its  Sligo  namesake, 
in  1396.  "  The  campanile  or  rloicteocli  of  Dromcliabh  was  destroyed  by 
lightning."  The  parishes  of  BromclifE,  Killone,  and  Kihualey  retained 
their  old  name  (Ogormuck)  to  this  century. 

U&furtunatcly  this  lack  of  record  is  common  to  most  of  tlio  earliest 
fitriictures  in  the  vest.  In  Clare,  if  we  tabulate  the  actual  history  before 
950,  it  becomes  clear  that  it  is  nearly  confined  to  tlie  obits  of  Scattery 
from  548,  and  Tonigrany  from  735,  with  mere  incidental  notices  of  Dysert, 
737,  and  perhaps  of  Spansit  Hili,  837.  The  lay  historj-  is  as  scanty, 
only  giving  dates  of  a  few  battles  and  deaths  of  chiefs  in  the  almost 
separate  western  states  of  the  Corcomroea  and  Corcoraakia ;  while  the 
eutheiitic  tradition  of  the  Dalgais  seems  scarcely  able  to  penetrate 
before  812,  beginning  with  the  wars  of  Core,'  the  opponent  of  Tur- 
gosius. 

Tlie  ancient  states  of  Corcomroe,  Corcovaskin,  Bind  tlic  Dalgais,  be- 
came in  church  government  the  later  bishoprics  of  Kilfenorn,  Scattery,' 
Bnd  Killaloe  (or  rullicr  Thomond,  its  centre  OMillntiiig  between  Killoloe 
and  Inniscaltra),  while  the  later  deaneries  of  Omullod,  Ogashin,  Tmdree, 
Bud  Ogormuck  presei-ve  the  names  of  the  chieftain rii's. 

As  regards  the  foumiatiou  of  the  earliest  churches,  tradition  states 
candidly  that  St.  Patrick  never  preached  in  Thomond,'  and  accredits  his 
disciple  Brecan  witli  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  churches  in  Clare, 


^H       Loa 


■  Perhspa  in  one  ot  Ihese  raids  th«  chnnjti  bells  were  thrown,  u  the  legend  nys, 
inlo  Poulnaclug,  not  far  from  the  niiiiB. 

'SeeBrijiii  Boru't  addrena  to  his  biotber  in  "WureG.  md  G."  Fostiblv  lb* 
legend  of  A»l  the  Dsk'tsBisD,  6T\,  in  tbe  Bllesed  pa«m  o(  Ilrtndon  of  Birr,  toi  the 
act-ount  of  Si.  Fluiiian  ind  hi>  fstber,  King  Torloiigli,  650-700,  are  reliable.  The 
CI'Brivu  pedigree  of  the  period  is  at  least  defective. 

*  Tbe  Clare  ponion  of  IniMstha  was  jtnned  lu  KiUtdoe  on  Its  death  of  iU  Inst 
Uisliup,  Aed  U'Braghain,  in  1188,  furminK  the  Desiiury  ot  Con.-o>a«kin.  For  an 
atleiiipi  to  revive  the  Biabopric  of  "  CalhsT,"  >e«  Theiuei's  "UoDuRieiila  Scotar.  St 
Hibemor.,"  Tiny.  1369,  Jul]',  13S1,  and  JuIt^  1363.  The  Kev.  8}lTegter  Hnlone,  k 
a  Paper  uu  this  aubjeat  in  our  JoHntal,  1874-75,  p.  S&T.  bold);  aseerts  that  the 
Binhopriu  of  LimeriiJi  had  no  claim  to  the  island,  that  the  documcnli  in  the 
"  Black  Book  of  Umerick  "  ore  "neither  authentic  or  true,"  and  that  thia  daim  «ua 
never  bean)  of  till  (at  eotlieet)  the  end  of  the  fi  ti  em  tb  century.  The  fact  of  "  Ydip- 
ketty  "  bring  aieigned  to  limeTuk  in  the  1302  Taxation  rclentleulj  breaks  down  a 
moel  enidile  chain  of  argument. 

•See  Colgan'a  "  l.ivea  of  the  Baints"  (borne  out  by  the  absence  of  any  cbureb 
knoirn  to  be  dedicated  to  Patrick,  yet  the  "  Colluquy  of  the  Ancienta "  (SUva 
Gadelica),  ii.  p.  126,  itatea  that  the  saint  passed  through  Crstloe  and  tbe  hills  up  to 
Lough  na  bo  girr,  or  Lough  Greine. 
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those  at  Kilhrecan  (possibly  Carntemplc)  and  Doora,'  both  w 
easy  walk  of  DromtUff.  If  this  be  ao  we  may  perhaps  conject 
the  latter,  if  not  founded  by  him,  wae  one  of  the  earliest  centra 
churches  in  Clare. 

If  we  further  allow  the  mediieval  lives  of  the  saints  to  i 
aerred  at  least  the  record  of  tbo  foundation  of  the  churches,  we 
out  the  Annals  and  form  this  table  of  early  Church  Foundi 
Clare:— 

600  to  550. — Kilbreacan  and  Doora  (Brecan) ;  Scattery, 
Island,  Inisloe,  and  Moylough  (Senan)';  Tomgrimey  (Cj 
Tomflnlough  (Luchtighcru);  KOmacrceby  (Macerciche) ;  Kiln 
(Manchin).*  Ctrea  (i  CO.— Kill  aloe,  Killoffln,  and  Killow  (I 
Molua).'  Anta  650.— Kiln  am  ona  (Lacteen)';  Iniscaltra  and 
(Cwmin)';  Sliepe  Carran  and  probubly  Oughtmama  (Colman  Ma 
Anlt  730.— Dysert  (Tola). 

The  Danish  Wars  seem  to  have  checked  the  rise  of  other 
nor  is  it  till  DonulJ  More's  reign  (1169-94)  that  we  find  the  fo 
of  any  new  rcligiouH  huu.'ies. 

Out  of  some  thirty-five  sites,  with  pre-Norman  churches,  : 
only  some  six  nre  vested  as  national  monumcntH.  All  the  rest  a 
mercy  of  our  relentless  climate,  ivy,  and  peasantry,  or,  worse 
posed  to  such  persons  as  demolished  tlie  towers  of  Hath  and  Toi 
with  several  of  out  churches,  or  of  such  as  removed  the  cross  of 
from  Kilnabuy,  to  throw  it  into  an  out-house,  out  of  sight  oud 
for  fifteen  years. 


'"DurjTilarekin"  in  Clmrter  of  Forgy  Ahbay  (Clare),  1189.  •■Riti 
the  trftditiunal  [iBtian  of  the  next  parieh,  Cloonoy.  "  Dunin"  refers  to  lb 
of  the  Fergus.     It  is,  however,  ■■  Dubdery  "  in  1302-6. 

'  ■'  Vim  S.  SenBoi  "  (Cnlgsn). 

'The  Abbots  of  Tomgraney  were  "  Cuarbsof  Cronsn."  Hia  identily  Boem 
but  bis  Daiiie  appears  wilb  "  Colan  of  Toragrancy,"  and  tu  the  latter  (wli 
near  that  pluce]  died  in  the  plugue  (S&l)  the  faimdation  at  least  beloog*  to 

'  "  Vila  S.  MBGureiclie."  quoted  ia  last  edition  of  Archdall's  "  Mo 
Lucbdaighem,  niid  a  Crorian  ol  TomGiilougfa,  are  recorded  in  Liaiar  Jfn 

'■'Eildaluu  "  Annuls,  "  Eillugifioun  and  EUlugida"  Taxation,  1302-6. 

'  Bruodin  states  that  the  heautLlul  shrine  of  Lscleen's  ami  was  preserved 
mona  before  its  n-moval  to  Lialaeten  Abbey,  Kerry.  Tbe  well  Tober  Lar 
serves  tbo  founder's  name  at  the  former  church. 

'  "TSo  ehiirtb  in  Iniscjillro,  a  great  church,  which  had  been  built  by  ' 
Columcille's  honour  "  (Silra  GudelieB,  ii.  p.  43d].  ~ 
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P  lUTH   AKS   DTBKBT. 

Skvekai.  lelies  of  great  iutoeat  have  escaped  the  almost  iDcesBant 
wars  irhich  raged  in  Clare  from  the  ninth  to  the  end  o{  the  sevent«cath 
centuries ;  nothing,  it  is  true,  ei^ual  to  the  priceless  examples  of  Celtic 
art  preserved  at  Aidagh,  Clonmnenoiso,  and  Cong,  but  objeets  vcnei-ablo 
and  impoi-tant.  We  have  the  '■  Clogh  an  oir  "  bell  of  Scattery  in  t!io 
hands  of  its  hereditary  keepers,  the  Keanes.'  The  bell  of  St.  Cuannn  of 
Eilshanny, in  the  BritishMuaeum, the  prehistoric  "gold  find"  of  Moghone, 
the  crosiere  of  Eath  and  Dysert,  and  the  belle  of  Rath  in  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy's  collection.  The  bell  of  Hath  Blathmftic  is  a  small,  oval 
haiid-bell,  of  very  thia  bronze ;  only  one  side  remains,  and  that  has  8 
crack.  There  are  ridgea  round  the  rim  and  above  the  shoulder.  The 
handle  consists  of  u  cap,  fastened  to  the  bell  by  four  rivetfi.  This  eap 
has  a  stay  on  the  top,  from  which  four  other  bands  loop  down,  and 
are  fastened  with  rivets,  two  of  these  being  moulded,  and  overlapping 
the  edge  of  the  cap.  The  bell  ia  3^  inches  high,  3^  inches  across  the 
mouth,  the  shorter  axis  having  been  about  2i^  inches;  the  cap  and  handle 
It  inches  high.  Major  M'Euery  kindly  identified  it,  and  gave  me 
much  help  in  the  notes  and  sketches  of  the  crosiers.  Of  lust  relica, 
the  bella  of  Dronicliff  He  at  the  bottom  of  Poulnaclug,  and  the  ahiiueB 
of  Iniscaltra  under  the  waters  uf  Lough  Bi*rg'  (perliupa  by  good  fortune 
to  come  to  light  like  the  shrine  of  Lough  Erne  and  the  crosier  of 
Killamey)-  The  cup  and  sword  of  Brian  fioru  are  last  heard  of  among 
his  descendants  in  1066  and  1152,  and  his  crown  disappears  at  Itome 
about  1160.  The  "Black  Book"  of  St.  Mochitlla  was  probably  made 
away  with  In  the  disgraceful  Delahyde  lawsuit  of  1627,*  and  the  hell 
of  the  Macnamaraa  is  a  mere  tradition. 

With  the  penuissiou  of  the  B.  I.  A.,  I  am  able  to  include  in  this 
Paper  eareful  sketches  and  description  of  the  crosiers  of  Blathmac  of 
Bath  and  "Munaula"  of  Dysert,  premising  that  O'Donovan  considera 
the  latter  name  a  mere  corruption  of  "  Bon  Thola,"  i-n.  fair  Tola, 

The  Croiier  of  Slathmae  is  the  plainer,  probably  the  older,  and 
ertainly  the  more  remarkable  of  the  two.  It  is  made  of  yellow  bronise, 
be  network  of  the  head  being  formed  of  small  slips  of  silver  held  in  their 
Dcketa  by  bronze  pins,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  perfect  to  show 
their  pattern,  being  marked  with  a  X  or  a  Y  between  dots.  The  Lead 
is  C-shaped,  Hj  inches  long,  and  1  inch  broad,  the  back  curving  for  lit 
^^^  inuhes,  with  a  "drop"  turning  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  3i  iuohes  long, 
^^^      The  lozenge- spaces  between  the  silver  slips  arc  filled  with  black  enamuL 

I 


I 
I 


'  Fne.  U.I.A.,  1864,  pp.  *l,  216.     Dwyor*  "  Diocew  uf  Killaloe,"  p.  638. 
1  ..  Wan  of  G.  and  O.   — "  'X'Ley  drovriid  lU  nlica  and  sIuiaeB." 
'  Dtipomtiau  quoted  at  Ungtii  in  ''  A  Memorial  of  the  UaltuBiaa  Bace."^ — MS3., 
K.I.A.  »D.  17.  p.  iS- 
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The  head  is  in  two  parts,  suffldently  open  to  show  the  enclosed  wood, 
fllmost  in  dust,  and  wrapped  in  some  kind  of  coarse  clotb,  the  mane-like 
ridgo  up  the  back  has  been  lost,  also  the  socket  (probably  set  with  a 
crystal)  on  the  outer  face  of  the  "  drop."  ThiB  head  is  fixed  in  a  boss  of 
the  same  yellow  metal,  but  greatly  defaced  and  worn  away  ;  it  is  51 


inches  long,  and  6J  inches  round  the  middle,  and  has  a  pattern  of  round 
bosses  (one  decorated  with  a  Y),  and  lozenges ;  the  latter  were  surrounded 
with  strips  of  silver,  of  which  only  one  is  visible,  though  others  possibly 
exist  under  the  rust.  The  central  spaces  of  these  lozenges  are  cut  into  open 
■"      ind  show   marks  of  rivets,  as  if  some  ornament  had  been 


fretwork. 


IBCHES  WITH  SOUND  TOW 

removed.    The  lower  end  of  thebons  ended  in  four  heads  of  round-cared, 
large-eyed  creatureg,  with  elaborate  open  work  interlncingB  from  mouth 


ThB  Crosier  of  Dysett. 

)uth,  BU)£geetive  of  the  large  sill  at  Bath ;  much  of  this  fretwork, 
with  one  of  the  heads,  has  now  disappeared. 

Tht  Owiw  of  Dyierl,  obtained  for  the  Academjr  from  its  hereditary 
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keeper,  is  of  a  later  type,  and  mucli  more  beautiful ;  it  is  of  ricli  dark 
bronze,  the  head  boldly  curved,  6f  inches  along  the  curve,  and  3  inches 
aloDg  the  ''  drop" ;  it  is  reticulated  with  bands  raised  on  the  metal  itself. 
Each  of  these  lozenges  shows  2  to  4  small  rivets,  which  in  three 
places  retain  fragments  of  gold,  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  filled 
with  beautiful  little  plaques,  with  raised  patterns,  but  the  spoiler  has 
taken  every  one.  Along  the  edge  were  sockets  for  small  beads,  one 
of  dark-blue  glass  remaining. 

The  '^  mane  "  ridge  is  of  gilt  bronze,  ending  in  the  head  of  an  animal 
f  inch  long,  its  mane  interlacing  like  the  left  capital  of  Dysert  door, 
the  loops  of  the  ridge  forming  its  body  and  legs ;  this  ridge  is  about  6^ 
inches  long,  and  i  inch  high.  The  outer  face  of  the  drop  has  a  neat  giljb 
frame  for  a  large  crystal ;  it  is  cut  into  a  tasselled  fringe,  and  overhung 
by  a  bronze  head  nearly  worn  smooth.  The  boss  holding  the  head  is  of 
dark  bronze,  with  raised  bands,  the  deeper  hollows  gilt,  the  centre  of  the 
bands  relieved  by  thin  wires  of  silver.  The  pattern  originated  round 
small  knobs,  breaking  up  the  surface  into  ''  flaunches,"  and  shield- 
shaped  spaces,  in  which  the  rivets  tell  a  further  tale  of  former  gold 
ornaments.  The  boss  ends  below  in  bold  curving  pieces,  held  by  an  inter- 
laced £  knot ;  this  boss  is  3^  inches  long,  and  5}  inches  girth.  The  plain 
inner  casing  for  a  staff  4  inches  in  circumference  still  protrudes  for 
4i  inches. 

Another  boss  of  lighter-coloured  metal,  and  different  design,  is  stated 
to  have  come  from  Dysert.  It  is  3 J  inches  long,  If  inch  least  diameter, 
contracting  boldly  in  the  centre,  the  pattern  formed  of  two  lozenges  with 
gem  sockets  at  each  point,  the  interspaces  shield -shaped,  in  two  of  which 
remain  cloisonne  enamelled  ornaments,  one  an  arrangement  of  8  dark- 
green  triangles  with  white  centres  and  edges ;  the  delicacy  of  the  little 
recesses  for  these  patterns  is  worthy  of  note.  The  other  ornament  is 
also  of  dark-green,  with  a  kind  of  cross  crosslet  in  white  enamel.  The 
ends  of  this  boss  are  boldly  cusped.  It  is  shown  to  the  right  in  the 
illustration  on  p.  339. 

Despite  the  verdict  of  a  recent  writer,  apparently  based  on  certain 
most  unsatisfactory  views  of  the  county  Clare,  and  the  wider  statement, 
often  made  by  outsiders  (and  sometimes  joined  in  by  Irishmen,  little 
acquainted  with  our  country's  art)  as  to  the  small  value  of  our  pre- 
Norman  antiquities,  we  may  venture  to  lay  these  examples  of  stone  and 
metal  work  before  our  readers,  as  of  at  least  as  much  importance  in 
the  little-known  records  of  a  unique  culture,  as  many  an  ornate  and 
well-known  building  of  later  date  is  in  the  better  lighted  paths  of  more 
recent  mediseval  history. 
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IRISH  FLINT  8AWS. 


'T'he  Bubject  o(  flint  saws  has  recently  been  brought  pretty  fully  before 
the  public  by  Dr.  Munro;  firat  in  a  Paper  in  the  Arehivotojieal 
Journal,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  164,  entitled  "  Prthistorio  Siiwh  versiu  Sickles"; 
and  again  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  British  Aesociation  at  Nottingham,  in 
Sfptember  last,  which  appears  in  the  number  of  the  UlutlraUd  Archaolo- 
gilt  for  December,  1893,  under  the  titte  of  "  ^'ote8  on  Flint  Suwa  and 
Sickles."  When  prepnring  his  Paper,  Dr.  Mnnro  applied  to  me  for  some 
information  on  Irish  flint  saws ;  and  it  haa  since  occurred  to  me,  as  the 
knowledge  on  this  question  is  of  rather  a  scanty  nature,  that  the  present 
is  an  opportune  time  for  supplying,  through  the  columns  of  our  Journal, 
what  information  I  om  able  to  giTc  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Munro  has  givena 
Tery  full  rcauin/  of  the  places  in  which  flint  caws  have  iicen  found  in  his 
Paper  in  the  lllu»iraUd  Arehaologitt.  They  have  been  found  in  the  rock 
shelters  of  the  Dordogne,  beiug,  in  that  case,  of  Pulffiolithic  Age  ;  in  the 
kitchenmiddensof  Denmark,  and  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland;  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  France,  Italy,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  several  other 
countries.  Dr.  Schliemann  found  many  scirated  flakes,  called  by  him 
flint  GawE,  at  Hissnrlik.  Canon  Qreenwell  found  79  specimens  in  B 
barrow  at  Hudstonc  ;  and  there  have  been  found  in  the  sandhills  of 
Glenluce,  Culbin,  &c.,  in  Scotland,  as  tnany  as  160.  Some  of  these  are 
figured  in  the  new  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  National  Museum.  Sir 
John  Evans,  in  '•  Ancient  Stone  Implements  and  Ornaments  of  Great 
Britain,"  figures  three  Epecimens  from  the  Yorkstiu'e  wolds,  hut  suys, 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  that  flint  saws  have  not  been  observed.  This  is 
not  to  be  thought  surprising,  when  it  ie  contidered  that  in  the  early  days 
of  collecting  implements  of  stone,  serruted  flakes,  and,  indeed,  flakes  of 
any  kind,  were  thought  to  be  of  no  value,  and  were,  consequently,  not 
collecteil  by  the  rag-galherer.  The  English  buyer  got  plenty  of  the  better 
class  of  implements,  such  as  arrow-heads,  but  few,  if  any  of  the  poorer, 
though  still  useful  tools  of  the  Stone  Age;  and  thus  but  an  imperfect 
glimpse  of  the  culture  of  that  age  in  this  country  vas  obtained.  The 
Koyal  Irish  Academy  was  also  evidently  most  largely  supplied  with  re- 
preEentatives  of  the  betl^'r  made  implements,  such  as  arrow-heads  and 
stone  axes,  us  neither  flint  saws  nor  hallow  scrapers  flgurc  in  their  Cata- 
logue. When  I  first  began  to  esplurc  the  prehistoric  remains  preserved 
among  the  sandhills  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  now  over  twenty  years 
ago,  I  found  in  many  places  whole  workshops  of  the  Stone  Age  laid 
bitre.     There  were  cores  from  which    flakes  were  struck  off,  the  flakes 
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themselves,  scrapers,  hollo w-scrapers,  hammer-stones,  tool- stones,  pottery, 
cut  and  split  hones,  and  yarious  other  ohjects  all  scattered  ahout  in 
profusion.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  hones  which  were  cut  had 
heen  sawn  hy  flint,  and  I  pointed  out  the  use  of  flint  saws,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  cutting  on  the  hones  in  question  had  heen  made  hy  suchi 
implements,  in  various  Papers  read  hefore  the  British  Association, 
particularly  at  Belfast  in  1874,  and  at  Glasgow  in  1876  ;  also  in  Papers 
contrihuted  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  and  Hoyal  Irish  Academy. 
One  has  only  to  examine  the  edges  of  good  flakes  found  in  the  sandhills 
to  see  how  general  it  is  to  find  them  with  minute  teeth.  But  whether 
the  serration  has  arisen  from  use,  or  the  flake  was  intentionally  serratedy 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  I  find,  on  experimenting  with  flint  flakes  in 
sawing  houe,  that  serration  of  an  irregular  kind  arises  in  the  process  of 
sawiug,  and  that  the  longer  a  flake  is  used  in  such  work  the  hetter  its 
cutting  power  hecomes.  Many  flakes  have,  however,  heen  specially 
prepared  for  saws,  having  had  a  series  of  regular  teeth  formed  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  one  or  hoth  sides,  examples  of  which  are  shown  on  p.  343, 
figs.  2,  5,  6,  8,  10,  and  11.  In  respect  of  such  carefully  serrated  flakes  or 
saws,  we  are  not,  therefore,  singular,  hut  are  in  perfect  agreement  with 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  in  Europe. 

There  is  an  implement,  already  referred  to,  which  is  usually  made  out  of 
short  flakes  of  flint,  hy  the  excavation  of  a  semicircular  hollow  of  from  ahout 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  hollow-scrapers,  believing  them  to  have  been  used  in  tlie  scraping 
of  bone  and  arrow -shafts ;  but  as  the  majority  of  tliese  objects  are  very 
carefully  and  regularly  serrated  along  the  concave  dressed  edge,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  they  were  probably  saws.  Considering  that  many 
of  them  have,  like  some  flint  saws  and  sickles,  a  bright  glistening  line 
alongside  the  teeth,  and  that  sometimes  the  spaces  between  the  teeth 
present  a  glistening  surface,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
friction  of  sawing,  I  believe  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have 
been  employed  as  saws  as  well  as  scrapers.  Poor  examples  of  this  kind 
of  implement  have  been  found  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  speci- 
mens of  very  regular  make,  and  with  carefully  serrated  edges,  would 
seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Dr.  Munro,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Nottingham,  exhibited  two  specimens  which  I 
sent  him,  and  figured  them  in  the  Illustrated  Archceologist?  He  believes 
them  to  be  saws,  and  lie  informs  me  that  Dr.  Hildebrand,   who  was 

*  I  learn  from  Dr.  Munro  that  a  correspondent  has  written  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Illustrated  Arvhaologist  to  say  that  he  believes  these  two  objects  to  be  forgeries.  The 
correspondent  is  niiutaken  in  his  opinion  ;  they  are  perfectly  genuine,  and  1  am  certain 
1  have  not  a  forgeiy  of  that  class  of  implement  in  my  collection.  There  are  plenty  of 
forgeries  in  Ireland  I  admit,  and  I  have  always  done  my  best  in  the  columns  of  our 
Journal  and  elsewhere  to  caution  the  public  against  them.  The  forgeries  are  generally 
arrow-heads,  oval  tool -stones,  and  pei-f orated  hauimei'S,  which  are  exposed  for  sale  to 
tourists,  principally  at  the  Giant's  Causeway. 


■     '    •     ■     f    •    f     ■ 


Irish  PliDl  Sawt. 
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present  at  the  meetiDg,  held  a  similar  opinion  regarding  their  character* 
The  worked  part  of  these  ohjects,  unlike  the  ordinary  serrated  flake, 
is  hevelled ;  and  the  cutting  serrated  part,  instead  of  being  in  the  centre, 
between  the  two  principal  faces  of  the  flake,  is  in  the  same  plane  with 
one  of  the  faces  :  consequently,  in  using  them  as  saws,  the  cutting  power 
is  nearly  all  on  one  side  ;  but  on  experimenting  with  one  of  these  imple- 
ments as  a  saw,  I  found  that  by  reversing,  every  now  and  then,  I  could 
manage  to  make  a  very  good  impression  on  wood  or  bone,  as  the  side  of 
the  cut  which  stood  highest  when  I  used  the  saw  in  one  direction  was 
soon  cut  down  when  I  reversed  the  instrument.  Those  objects  with  a 
regularly  curved  hollow  are  abundant,  numbering,  in  my  own  collec- 
tion, between  200  and  300 ;  but  the  same  sort  of  bevel  is  found  on  the 
edges  of  implements  which  are  straight,  or  only  slightly  curved  (see 
figs.  4,  7,  9,  and  12).  The  toothed  part  in  these  straight-edged,  or  only 
slightly  curved  implements,  is  like  that  on  those  with  semicircular  edge, 
in  the  same  plane  with  one  of  the  faces  of  the  flake.  The  objects  shown 
in  figs.  4  and  7,  page  343,  were  found  by  me,  with  other  prehistoric 
remains,  at  Dundrum,  county  Down,  and  I  have  figured  one  of  them, 
and  described  it  as  a  saw,  in  a  Paper  read  before  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy 
in  June,  1881.^  The  toothed  sides  of  figs.  4,  7,  and  9  are  shown  upper- 
most,  but  the  bevelled  sides  of  the  hollow  scraper  or  saw,  as  it  may 
possibly  be  (fig.  1,  page  343),  and  of  the  almost  straight-edged  saw 
(fig.  12),  are  shown  uppermost.'  This  last  implement  has  had  the 
point  broken  off,  but  I  indicate  by  dotted  lines  its  probable  size.  I 
believe  that  those  instruments  with  straight,  or  only  slightly  curved 
edges,  were  certainly  saws. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  I  find,  in  experimenting  with  flint  flakes  as 
saws,  that  they  become  serrated,  though  irregularly,  by  use  ;  also  that 
serrated  flints  have  their  teeth  broken  very  quickly  if  employed  in  sawing 
dry  bones.  If  water  is  used  to  moisten  the  cut,  the  teeth  stand  much 
better ;  and  they  are  not  much  injured  when  wood  is  the  material 
operated  on.  I  show  the  edge  of  a  flake  which  was  sharp  and  knife- 
like before  I  used  it,  but  presents  a  serrated  appearance  after  sawing 
through  a  small  cylindrical  bone  (see  fig.  19).  I  afterwards  used  it 
in  sawing  a  piece  of  round  branch,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
found  that  the  toothed  edge  was  not  further  modified,  though  I  am 
certain  it  would  be  so  if  I  used  the  flake  in  cutting  another  bone.  We 
can  quite  easily  conceive  how  useful  serrated  flakes  would  be  in  assisting 
to  cut  wood  for  fuel,  cutting  up  meat,  sawing  bones,  or  even  stone.  I 
show  in  fig.   17,    page  345,  a  piece  of   ochre,   partly  sawed  through, 

^  Proceedings,  JR. LA.,  2nd  eer.,  vol.  ii.  ("Polit.  Lit.  and  Antiq."),  p.  106. 

'  J.  Sinclair  Holden,  m.d.,  f.o.s.,  m.a.i.,  describes  the  hollow 'scraper  as  a  saw  in  the 
Journal  o(  the  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  iv.,  p.  19  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Gray,  m.r.i.a., 
Vice-President,  in  speaking  to  the  present  Paper  after  being  read,  stated  that  he  always 
held  that  the  implement  in  question  was  a  saw. 
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possibly  with  the  view  of  sharing  it  between  two  persons  ;  it  seems  such 
a  piece  as  would  be  easily  knocked  into  useless  crumbs  if  they  tried 
to  break  it,  and  hence,  probably,  the  reason  for  attempting  to  saw  it.  It 
is  just  possible  the  cut  may  have  been  made  to  enable  it  to  be  suspended 
by  a  cord  and  carried  about  on  the  person,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  that  was 
the  purpose  intended,  a  smaller  groove  would  have  sufficed. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  we  can  only  imagine  the  way  in  which 
serrated  flakes  may  have  been  used,  but  I  think  we  learn  pretty  clearly, 
from  several  examples  of  cut  bones  which  I  procured  in  the  prehistoric 
sites  of  the  sandhills,  the  manner  in  which  these  bones  were  cut  by  flint 
saws,  as  the  striaB  produced  by  the  process  of  sawing  are  still  visible.  A 
cut  was  evidently  made  into  the  bone,  possibly  as  far  as  the  saw  would 
work  freely,  then  new  ground  was  taken,  and  another  cut  was  made  to 
about  the  depth  of  the  previous  one.  Either  one  or  two  more  shifts  of 
the  saw  were  made,  until  the  cutting  extended  entirely  round  the  bone, 
when,  instead  of  attempting  to  cut  any  deeper,  the  operators  broke  the  bone 
at  the  place  where  it  was  partly  sawn  through.  The  striae  of  the  various 
shifts  of  the  saw,  and  one  of  the  cuts  being,  perhaps,  at  a  slightly  higher 
or  lower  level  than  another,  with  the  uncut  portion  that  was  broken 
standing  jagged  and  irregular  in  the  centre,  show,  I  believe,  the  processes 
adopted  by  the  prehistoric  people  in  sawing  bone,  as  clearly  as  if  we  had 
been  present  at  the  operation.  Three  specimens  are  figured  (see  figs.  13, 
14,  15,  page  345)  showing  the  striae  of  the  various  shifts  of  the  saw  and 
the  broken  portion  of  the  centre.  Fig.  14  is  a  long  piece  of  antler  of  the 
red  deer,  but  the  end  only  showing  the  cuts  is  figured.  Figs.  13  and  15 
are  merely  the  ends  that  were  cut  off  from  the  long  bones.  I  show  also 
in  fig.  16  the  end  of  a  humerus  of  a  sheep,  which  was  cut  off  by  myself 
with  a  flint  saw  in  the  way  which  I  concluded  had  been  adopted  by  the 
prehistoric  people.  I  was  able  to  go  round  the  bone  in  three  shifts,  and 
then,  following  their  example,  I  broke  it.  Tlie  likeness  was  complete, 
striae,  uncut  centre,  and  all.  I  completed  the  sawing  at  my  leisure  in 
twenty  minutes,  but  I  could  have  finished,  without  any  difficulty,  in 
fifteen  minutes.  I  also  cut  a  branch  of  wood  by  shifts  in  the  same  way, 
and  found  that  after  cutting  round  the  stem  it  broke  with  comparative 
ease.  I  therefore  believe  that  flint  saws  were  not  intended  to  cut 
entirely  through  either  a  bone  or  a  branch,  and  that  if  the  sawing 
facilitated  the  breaking  of  these  objects  it  was  all  that  was  expected. 

Among  the  cut  bones  there  are  two  examples  from  Portstewart,  one 
of  which  is  shown  on  fig.  18,  page  345,  which,  instead  of  presenting  a 
V-shaped  cut,  that  is,  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  narrow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cut,  shows  the  cut  with  perpendicular  sides,  and  as  wide 
at  the  bottom  as  at  the  surface.  This  kind  of  cutting  rather  puzzled 
me,  as  I  was  not  at  first  able  to  imitate  it ;  but  when  I  tried  the  saws 
with  bevelled  edge,  and  occasionally  reversed  the  implement,  I  made 
a  cut  similar  to  that  of  the  example  shown  on  fig.  18.     As  will  be  seen 
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by  the  figure,  the  cut  has  not  been  mode  deep  enough  on  one  eide,  and, 
conscquoatly,  a  good-sized  splinter  has  come  off  with  the  small  end  pieoe 
in  the  process  of  breaking. 

I  have  not  included  sickles  in  my  title,  as  I  am  not  certain  that  we 
hare  had  any  implements  in  flint  of  that  nature.  I  believe  that  the 
knowledge  of  farming  with  which  our  early  Neolithic  people  are  credited 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  for  a  long  time  they  were  in  the  hunter 
stage,  when  sawa  would  he  of  fur  more  use  than  aicklcB.  However,  as 
Dr.  Munro's  Papers  are  replies  to  a  Paper  on  "  Early  Sickles,"  by  Ur.  F, 
C.  J.  Spurrell,  r.o.s.,  in  the  Arckieologieal  Journal,  vol.  xlix.  p.  63, 1  give 
a  short  summary  of  the  information  to  be  gained  from  the  Papers  of  these 
two  authors,  in  the  hope  that  if  such  objects  as  sickles  or  sickle  teeth 
shouldhefoundin  this  country,  we  may  beprepared  to  take  notice  of  them. 

Ur.  Spurrell  figures  and  dcscrihee  a  compound  sickle  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Flinders  Putrie  when  excavating  the  town  of  Sahun,  in  Egypt, 
in  1890.  It  is  maile  of  dark,  hard  acacia  wood,  and  was  originally  a 
single  jiiece,  apparently  grown  in  a  forced  groove,  with  the  view  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  eiokle.  There  is  a  groove  in  the  concave  eide  in  which, 
when  perfect,  three  or  four  serrated  flint  flakes  were  cemented  by  a 
mixture  of  clay,  black  Kile  mud,  and  gum.  When  found,  only  one 
flnke  remained  in  the  socket,  but  others  have  since  been  inserted  to  show 
what  the  implement  was  like  when  perfi-ct.  The  sickle  belongs  to  the 
XII.  Dynasty,  about  2600  years  before  Christ,  at  atime  when,  in  Egypt, 
the  Stone  Ago  proper  hud  long  ceased  to  exist.  Several  other  sickles  of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  Egypt,  and  Mr.  Spurrell 
is  of  opinion  that  many  objects  which  wore  formerly  called  saws  are  really 
sickle  teeth.  I  give  a  sketch  of  the  Enhun  sickle  flgured  by  Dr.  Uunro 
in  his  Paper  on  p.  180  of  the  third  No.  of  the  I2luilral/d  Arc/iaologiit 
(eei!  fig.  20,  p.  345).  I  also  figure,  from  Dr.  Munro's  ■'  Luke  Dwellings  of 
Europe,"  a  compound  saw  (see  fig.  21)  found  in  the  Lake  Dwelling  of 
Polada,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Rambotti,  which  is  formed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  sickle  I  have  described,  with  the  esccptions 
that  the  sickle  is  curved  and  the  saw  la  straight  where  the  teeth  are 
inserted;  and  what  should  he  the  gathering  point  in  the  saw  is  bent  to 
the  side,  and  would  point  to  the  ground  if  the  implement  was  held  in  the 
right  hand  as  a  reaping-hook.  Mr.  Spurrell  believes  that  the  point  baa 
been  warped  aside  hy  pressure,  but  it  appears  that  another  specimen  bus 
been  found  in  the  same  Lake  Dwelling  with  the  point  similarly  inclined. 
The  question  whether  the  Polada  implement  is  u  saw  or  a  sickle  has  given 
rise  to  several  controversial  Papers.  Dr.  Munro,  with  whom  Dr.  Ram- 
botti  agrees,  maintains  that  it  is  a  compound,  double-handled  saw,  wliile 
Mr,  Spurrell  argues  that  it  is  a  sickle.  I  cannot  got  over  the  fact  of  two 
implements  having  been  found  at  Poladn  with  the  points  similarly  curved, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  would  unfit  them  for  reaping-hooks:  therefore  I  am 
inclined  to  take  Dr.  Munro's  view  of  the  question. 

JODtt.  K.I.^I.,  VOL.  IV.,  FT.  IT.,  CtM  «ER.  3  C 
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If  portions  of  serrated  flakes,  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  teeth 
of  either  compound  saws  or  sickles,  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  I  fear 
they  have  not  been  collected ;  but  if  they  are  in  existence  anywhere,  I 
hope  they  will  now  receive  attention.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  means  by  which  such  teeth  could  have  been  firmly  cemented  in  a 
socket,  as  chalk,  which  we  have  so  abundantly  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
unites  readily  with -several  substances  to  form  excellent  cement.  The 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  sandhills  ground  and  scraped  the  chalk  for 
some  purpose,  possibly  both  for  paint  and  cement.  Mixed  with  oil  or  fat 
it  would  form  something  like  glazier's  putty,  and  curds  and  lime  is  a 
universal  cement  for  broken  crockery  among  country  folk,  so,  like  many 
other  customs,  knowledge  of  this  kind  may  reach  back  to  prehistoric 
times. 
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THE  ORIGINS  OF  PREHISTORIC  ORNAMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

Br  GEORGE  COFFEY,  A.I.B.,  M.B.I, A.,  Fbllow. 

I. 

r\v  late  yedra  the  tendency  of  archEBological  roseurcli  haa  been  to  seek 
in  Egypt  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian  area  the  boginiiings  of  the 
early  civiliEations,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  Bronze  Age  generally 
in  Europe.  luilicationa  of  a  reaction  against  a  too  exclusivo  attribution 
of  Eastern  origin  are  Bhown  by  SI.  Salomon  Reinach's  recent  papers  in 
VAnlhropulogU,  "  Le  Mirage  Oriental."  ' 

But  the  writer  presses  hia  views  t«  extremes  as  great  as  those  be  com- 
bats. Archieology  is  essentially  a  science  of  patience,  and  its  problems 
will  not  yield  to  controversial  methods.  In  the  meantime  M.  Reinach's 
essays  may  stand  as  a  useful  protest  against  a  too  great  haste  in  accepting 
BuggeBtlonB  of  Eastern  origins  on  insufflcient  cTidenoe.  His  main  thesis 
is  that  the  culture  represented  by  the  £gean  civilization  Ls  not  due  to 
Egypt  or  Choldtea,  though  it  may  show  contact  with  both,  but  that  it  is 
essentially  "Western  and  European.  The  questions  raised  by  M,  Reinacb 
cover  a  very  large  field  of  archseology ;  but  as  he  has  not  touched  upon 
the  special  line  of  evidence  discussed  in  this  Paper,  and  "  contact  "  is 
admitted,  I  need  not  delay  hero  further. 

Possibly  the  most  interesting  of  recent  eontribulions  to  the  general 
question,  and,  indirectly,  to  our  inquiry,  is  Mr.  Goodyear'a  "  Qramniar  of 
the  Lotus,"'  to  which  work  the  present  Paper  is  largely  indebted. 

The  influence  of  Egypt  on  Greek  Art  has  long  been  reeogoised. 
But  the  close  dependence  of  the  decorative  motives  of  Greece  on  those 
of  Egypt  had  hardly  been  suspected.  The  proto-Doric  columns  of 
the  rock-cut  tombs  at  Bcui-Hasan  (XII.  Dynasty)  have  been  fre- 
quently figured.  The  Ionic  form,  though  conceded  to  he  older  than  the 
Doric  has,  on  the  contrary,  hitherto  been  traced  to  Assyiia,  with  un 
ill-defined  cross-reference  to  the  floral  capitals  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Good- 
year has  now  established  its  direct  descent  from  the  Egyptian  lotus- 
cspitals  along  lines  wliicfa  bad  been  foreshadowed  by  writ«rs  such  us 
Iteber,'  and  with  an  ohundance  of  illustration  has  traced  atep-by-step  the 
modifications  of  the  form.  Further,  he  has  shown  that  even  the  rosette, 
an  ornament  hitherto  regarded  as  distinctively  Assyrian,  can  be  dated 

>  L' Jnthnpolagit,  vol.  it.,  1893.  The  reforonow  foTin  ui  admirable  bibliogiaphy 
of  Ibe  mibject. 

1  ■•TheGrammuof  theLotiu,"  bj  W.  H.  Ooodfeu.     ISSI. 

'  "History  of  Ancient  Art"— Dr.  Frani  vcm  Heber,  Translated  by  J.  TsrLer 
Clarte,  p.  TO. 
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in  Egypt,  not  merely  as  isolated  examples,  but  in  decorativ^e  use,  many 
centuries  before  the  earliest  known  example  in  Assyria.  In  short,  Mr. 
Goodyear' 8  book  establishes  the  fact  that  Egypt  played  a  part  in  the  art 
of  the  ancient  world  similar  to  that  of  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  in  the 
modem. 

"With  the  obscure  questions  of  origin  which  lie  at  the  back  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,,  and  the  contest  for  priority  in  the  Mesopotamian  region , 
I  am  not  concerned.  Nor  is  the  preceding  statement  to  be  taken  as  im- 
plying a  concurrent  extension  of  social  or  political  influence,  or  even 
conscious  copying  of  Egyptian  originals,  but  merely  the  extension  by 
contact,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  decorative  motives  of  Egyptian  art. 
Intercourse  implies  exchange,  and  in  particular  instances  the  spread  of 
patterns  may  have  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
more  important  culture  and  race  movements.  Mr.  Goodyear  has  properly 
guarded  himself  on  this  point.  He  remarks : — **  It  does  not  weaken  our 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  Italian  Renaissance  civilization  upon  modem 
Europe,  to  know  that  there  was  not  one  principality  in  Italy  after  1530, 
outside  of  Venice,  which  was  not  ruled  or  controlled  by  a  foreign 
dynasty."  ^ 

Some  of  the  details  in  Mr.  Goodyear's  argument  have  been  questioned  : 
for  instance,  as  regards  the  Assyrian  palmetto  ornament,  and  the  ivy  leaf 
pattern  of  the  Greeks.  But  points  in  controversy  such  as  these  do  not 
affect  the  main  argument  of  the  book,  and  may  be  left  for  settlement  to 
a  fuller  discussion  of  the  entire  body  of  evidence  bearing  upon  them,  and, 
I  am  tempted  to  add,  a  more  sympathetic  examination  of  so  important  a 
work  than  up  to  this  it  has  received.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  the 
essential  point  in  the  argument  is  not  whether  the  Assyrians  and  Greeks 
knew  certain  patterns  as  conventional  representations  of  palm  and  ivy,  or 
not,  but  that  the  decorative  types  of  these  patterns  were  fixed  in  Egypt 
many  centuries  before  they  appear  in  other  civilizations,  and,  consequently, 
that  whether  the  floral  form  be  consciously  translated  or  merely  imitated, 
the  pattern  is  Egyptian  in  origin.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Renaissance 
analogy  already  mentioned,  the  importance  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
this  point  will  be  apparent.  It  is  conceded  that  any  given  people  might, 
independently,  develop  any  given  pattern.  But  it  is  asserted  as  a  fact 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  ancient  Europe. 
On  the  contrary,  widely-spread  patterns,  it  is  contended,  can  be  shown 
to  have  had  centres  of  origin,  and  to  have  been  extended  by  copies, 
and  copies  of  copies,  modified  by  local  tendencies.  Where  two  forms 
of  ornament,  which  can  be  related  artistically,  are  found  in  use  among 
different  peoples,  and  the  ornament  can  be  dated  earlier  with  one  people 
than  the  other;  and,  further,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  peoples 
were  in  contact  commercially  or  otherwise,  it  is  assumed  that  the  younger 

»  Page  100. 
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people,  08  regaitls  the  particular  form  of  ornnment,  have  borrowed  from 
tho  elder.  For  from  the  fact  of  the  ornament  being  earlier  with  the  elder 
people,  it  is  more  thmi  probable  that  it  would  have  reached  the  jouDger 
bj-  interconrse  before  tbey  could  have  developed  it  indopendontly. 

Mr,  Goodyear'B  argument  is  bused  on  the  discovery  of  a  priuciple  or 
law  of  Egyptian  ornament,  in  accordance  with  which  tho  various  decora- 
tive patterns  are  »hown  to  be  conventionalized  forms  of  the  lotus.  The 
adverse  reception  which  his  work  received  at  the  hands  of  reviewers  may 
be  accounttd  for  t>y  the  fact  that  the  writers  probably  hud  not  made  a 
special  study  of  dibigu,  and  were  reluctnut  to  throw  over  tho  pre- 
conceived idea  that  geometric  ornament  is  the  most  primilive  form  of  art 
iind  curlier  than  naturalistic  representation.  The  specific  objection  which 
may  bo  urged,  on  historical  grounds,  against  Mr.  Goodyear's  theory  of 
Egyptian  ornament,  I  shall  take  up  presently.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
brief  attempt  should  be  mode  to  acquaint  tho  reader  with  the  general 
bearing  of  the  question  of  eon  vent  ion  ali/ution  in  ommnert,  before  we 
discuBB  that  objection. 

£ut  Mr.  Goodyear  no  longer  stands  alone.  Wliitu  he  was  working 
out  the  problem  for  Egyptian  art,  Professor  A.  C.  Haddon  had  indepen- 
dently reached  similar  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  savage  art  of  liritish 
New  Guinea,"  and  Mr.  H.  Balfour  had  arrived  at  like  results  in  the  I'itt 
liivers  Museum,  Oxford,  working  on  the  method  of  "  series"  originated 
by  General  Pitt  Rivei-s.*  Further,  it  ajipears  that  Mr.  Percy  E.  New- 
berry hud,  in  1685,  worked  out  the  derivation  of  the  Ionic  form,  includ- 
ing surface  patterns,  from  the  curling  sepals  of  the  lotus;  but,  though 
he  hsd  prepared  his  mutter  for  press,  ho  was  unfortunately  anticipated 
by  the  publication  of  Mr,  Goodyear's  Papers  on  tlie  same  subject  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Arehaology,  in  1S88.' 

And,  as  though  the  subject  was  in  the  air,  yet  another,  and  another, 
independent  worker  was  in  the  field.  As  far  bock  as  1881,  Dr.  Hjalniar 
Btolpe,  of  Stockholm,  was  developing  similar  views  on  the  ornamental  art 
of  savage  peoples;  and  in  1891,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bead  published  an 
exposition  of  ornamental  transformation  in  examples  from  the  South-east 
Pacific.* 

In  America  the  principle  of  convent  ionolization  of  realistic  prototypes 
has  been  applied  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes  to  the  study  of  the  aucient 
art  of  the  province  of  Chiriqui,  Columbia.  At  the  curiclusion  of  an 
important  Paper,  published  in  1888,  he  maki's  the  following  gcneraliza- 


■.)   , 


"  CuniuQgluiii  Meociirt.** 


^H        .Mardi— 


The  Evolution  ot  DeconitiTe  Ait,"  by  Henry  Balfour,  h.a.,  p.z.s.,  181 
gencnd  sketch  of  the  lubjeut. 

1  ••  Gruumar  of  die  Loliu,"  p.  76. 

'  JituiHel,  Anlhtopologiciil  Iiutitulc,  1891 ;  and  »«■  Dr,  Hjalionr  Stolpe's 
Evolution  in  tho  Umiunctita]  Art  of  Savage  Pcoplei,"  trmulBtcd  by  tits. 
r(i»ni,  Hocliilalu  Literary  and  ScienliHc  Sooiety,  ISBl. 
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lim : — "  The  ag«nei«  of  modifieatiaa  inherent  in  the  art  in  its  pnvlin 

BS  aocb,  thkt   aaj   particaUr  uum&l   form   extennrely  emplojtil  bi 

D  »  capable  of  changing  into  or  giTing  rise  to  any  or  all  of  the 

il  deeoratiTe  deriees  opon  which  onr  leading  ornnuenti, 

k  m  Ae  Bcaader,  the  ecndl,  the  fr^  the  chevron,  and  the  gaiUnche, 

cbMed."' 

St  ia  miiaitahlii  tliat  wa  manj'  inTestignton,  working  apart  nd  on 

i,  alwaU  thna,  about  tfao  eame  time,  have  reached  inch 

It  nay  be  itated  paiCDtheticaU]'  that  the  infinence  of  the  teitilo  an> 
ht  n^MBg  geooKtrie  eonditioBs  cat  omainent  has  probably  reacted  moR 
or  k^  ataoB^j,  according  to  th«  relative  stages  of  development  of  tbo 
Kti^  OK  Iba  deooratiTv  motiTea  of  pottery  and  other  arts,  and  in  Mine 
iaabnuea  may  ban  determined  the  tine  of  descent  of  the  pattens.' 
Bst  Ibe  aunenns  aeriea  of  patterns  conrentioitalized  to  geometric  furmi 
m  sf  trre  curing  and  painted  decoration,  in  which  the  dnnent 
s  to  be  tbroQgh  (be  prindpLcs  of  copies  of  copies,  or  of  su^eitioB 
h  aUge  in  the  erolationaiy  series,  precludes  generalisaliwi. 
ICr.  ITiJim  a  fdnBd  tbat  the  rxptaastion  he  had  given  of  ancient  PncbU 
art,  in  wfaicb  be  tiseed  tb«  deeoration  to  a  "  mechanical  origin,  mainly 
IB  tbe  nt  «l  baaketiy,  and  thna  aeeoonted  for  its  highly  geometne 
■bancttt,"  cooU  not  be  ^»pli«i  to  the  geometric  forms  of  Cbiriqniaii 
alt.  He  aSda : — "  la  beginning  tbe  etadj  of  Cbiriquiaa  decorative  an, 
I  favad  it  impaaHUe  ta  appnMch  the  subject  advantageouNly  from  t]ift 
gaMDetric  side,  aa  was  done  in  the  Pneblo  stady,  sioce  life  elements  u 
thorn;,;'-'.;.-;"  n-'  I'l.  -.-.-(.ly  j.art  uf  it."  '  In  each  oai^t  tbt;  cviJtnce miirt 
he  eonsi^red  with  reference  to  the  local  conditions,  and  relatiTe  priority 
and  development  of  tbe  arts. 

Tbe  theory  that  ornamentation  has  been  derived  from  naturalistio 
representation  through  a  process  of  conventionalization,  that  naturalistic 
art  precedes  geometric  decoration,  was  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
"The  Grammar  of  the  Lotus"  known  only  to  a  few  students  of  ths 

'  SnuthsODUn  Iiutitutc,  Burfau  of  Ethnalogy  (Amtiul  Report,  1884-18S6,  publiihtd 
in  I8S9).  In  eariier  Pipera  bv  Mr.  Hotmet,  "  Pottery  of  the  Ancient  FueUot," 
Ukd  the  "  Ori^n  of  FoTTD  ud  Onument  in  Ceramic  Art "  (Annual  Heport,  1S81- 
1883,  published  in  1386),  the  older  method  of  thti  study  of  ornament,  what  may  U 
ollFd  the  .Esthetic  method,  bu  >  larger  place,  but  the  principle  of  tonventionaliialiiio 
]s  n-co^ni^ed  and  applied  in  manr  in«tance«- 

'  An  important  Paper  br  Dr.  fl.Colley  March,  "TheMeaningof  Ornament"  (IWm. 
Lincajihire  and  Cheshire  Anliq.  Soc  ,  1889),  abould  not  be  overlooked.  I  regret  that 
I  have  not  a  eopy  by  me.  Other  namea  hare,  no  doubt,  been  omitted  which  ahould 
be  mentioned,  but  a  separate  Paper  vonld  be  required  to  adequBtely  deal  with  tha 
hiilory  of  the  subject. 

>  See  Mi.  W.  H.  Uolmea'a  Paper,  "Textile  Ait  in  relation  to  Form  and  Oma- 
mcnl "' lAnnual  Report,  1S84-1885),  and  Papers  nretiotuly  referred  to;  ilao  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Cuahing's  "Sludr  of  Pueblo  Pottery  ai  iUtutratJTe  of  ZuOi  CultuK- 
Groirth"   (.Annual  Bcpon,   I'SSi-iaS!). 

•  Page  172. 
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subject.  The  argument  "t  the  work  was  not  therefore  fully  appreciated.' 
Opportunities  o£  freiiuent  discussion  o£  the  subject  with  Prof.  Haddon, 
who  was  at  the  time  working  out  the  problem  for  sarago  art,  hod  ma<lo 
me  familiar  with  the  theory  bufore  the  nppeamncc  of  Mr.  Goodyear's 
book.     The  latter  established  its  wide,  if  not  general,  application. 

The  principle,  as  in  the  case  of  most  principles  of  extended  application, 
is  not  BO  new  as  it  looks.  As  far  back  as  1849,  Sir  John  Evans,  of  whoso 
work  on  this  subject  Mr.  Goodyenr  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware, 
had  applied  the  same  process  of  reason- 
ing to  explain  the  types  of  the  Gaulish 
and  British  cuinnges.' 

The  types  of  those  coins  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  slater  of  Philip  II., 
modified  to  some  extent  by  other 
Greek  typep,  through  a  series  of  copies 


modified  by  a  tendency  towards  conventionalization  and  symmetry. 
Types  which  appear  to  be  wholly  decorative  arc  shown  to  be  descended 
fiom  the  laurelled  head  of  Apollo  on  the  obverse,  and  the  iiffa  on  the 
reverse  of  the  Philippi.  The  accompanj  ing  cuts  illustrate  stages  in  the 
di«rivution  of  the  types,  between  which  tlio  reader  will  fill  up  in  his  mind 

I  the  series  of  intermedial*  forms,  by  which  Sir  J.  Evans  haa  traced,  almost 
step  by  step,  tho  descent  of  the  final  types.  On  the  obverse  we  see  the 
wreath  of  the  original  type  persisting  us  the  moHt  prominent  feature  of 
the  copies ;  the  ear  survives  in  tho  crescents,  und  finally  all  tradition  of 
the  original  t3'pe  is  lost,  and  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  wreath 
feature  udopted,  with  crescents  oi'  cars,  back  to  back  at  tho  centre.  Ou 
the  reverse  the  recollection  of  ttje  second  horse  is  at  first  preserved  in 
Fell 


'  The  Irtte  Mih  Amelis  Edw&rda  adopled  Mr.  Goodyen 
Fellnba,  and  Eiplurera,"  1H91.  Some  of  the  exampleBfruia 
--ributed  U,  Uie  XII,  imlead  of  the  XVill.-SlX.  Ljniietiai. 
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the  duplication  of  the  horses'  legs,  then  the  horse  is  further  simplified, 
the  legs  disconnected  from  the  body,  and  the  prominence  of  the  joints 
accentuated  as  pellets.  The  wheel  of  the  chariot  is  set  free,  and  may 
occupy  any  portion  of  the  field.  Finally  the  horse  is  completely  dis- 
jointed, the  legs  surviving  in  dumb-bell-like  objects,  and  the  round  pro- 
minences of  the  joints  give  rise  to  an  ornament  of  pellets  in  the  field  of 
the  coin.    Upon  the  general  subject  of  the  designs,  Sir  J.  Evans  writes : — 

**  Among  barbarous  nations  the  laws  which  regulate  the  types  of  a 
coinage  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  successive  copies  of  copies  of  a  given 
original,  are  much  the  same  as  those  which,  according  to  our  best  natura- 
lists, govern  the  succession  of  types  in  the  organic  kingdoms.  As  with 
plants  or  animals  of  any  group  or  family,  there  are  two  tendencies  to  be 
traced  in  these  successive  copies — the  one  to  retain  the  character  of  their 
ancestors,  the  other  to  vary  from  it.  The  main  principle  is,  no  doubt, 
that  of  "  atavism,"  or  taking  the  character  of  the  parent ;  but  another 
principle  of  more  importance,  as  far  as  results  are  concerned — that  of  the 
perpetuation  of  varieties  when  they  were  in  any  way  advantageous — is 
equally  at  work  in  both  cases.  In  nature  those  varieties  appear  to  have 
become  more  or  less  persistent  which,  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence, "^ 
have  presented  advantages  over  the  present  form  in  their  relation  to 
external  conditions.  But  in  the  succession  of  types  of  these  British  coins, 
the  requirements  which  new  types  had  to  fulfil  in  order  to  become  to  a 
certain  extent  persistent,  were,  firstly,  to  present  facility  of  imitation, 
and,  secondly,  symmetry  of  form.  The  natural  instincts  of  uncivilized 
man  seem  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  simple  yet  symmetrical  forms  of 
ornament,  while  in  all  stages  of  culture  the  saving  of  trouble  is  an  object 
of  universal  desire.  The  reduction  of  a  complicated  and  artistic  design 
into  a  symmetrical  figure  of  easy  execution  was  the  object  of  each  suc- 
cessive engraver  of  the  dies  of  these  coins,  though  probably  they  were 
themselves  unaware  of  any  undue  saving  of  trouble  on  their  part,  or  the 
results  which  ensued  from  it."  ^ 

Briefly  summarised,  the  argument  of  the  *'  Grammar  of  the  Lotus"  may 
be  stated  thus  :  Working  on  similar  lines  to  Evans,  Mr.  Goodyear  derives 
the  leading  decorative  motives  of  the  Egyptian  patterns  from  certain 
spiral  and  other  modifications  of  lotus  ornament.  He  then  traces  the 
infiuence  of  Egyptian  patterns  in  the  decoration  of  the  earlier  civilizations 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  finally  extends  that  influence  to  the  prehistoric 
art  of  Europe  generally.  With  regard  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  subject 
the  argument  is  rather  suggested  than  developed  in  detail,  and  examples 
of  Western  geometric  ornament,  with  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
cerned, are  not  considered. 

To  return  now  to  the  historical  objection.  The  weak  point  in  the 
construction   of   Mr.    Goodyear' s   theory  is   this :   the   development   of 

1  **  Ancient  Britiah  Coins,"  1864,  p.  27. 
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Kgyptian  pntterns  does  not  appear  to  be  proved  historically.  It  is  the 
fuahion  to  decry  tho  "  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  and  adverse  eritieism 
can  press  this  objection  with  apparent  effect.  The  impression  is  left  on 
the  reader's  mind  that  examples  are  selected  from  vridely  separated 
periods,  and  then  arranged  in  series  irrespectiro  of  date,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  the  patterns  argued  from  the  artistic  relutioHB 
of  the  aeries,  regardless  of  historical  aeqnenco.  Thus  the  spiral  is  fully 
developed,  and  worked  with  great  beauty  of  treatment  on  tho  scarabs  of 
tho  XII.  Dynasty,  but  the  weight  o£  evidence  of  the  inter-dependent 
association  of  spiral  and  lotus,  to  which  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  spiral,  Bad  spiral  patterns,  appear  to  be  traced,  lies  in  the  XVIII.- 
XIX.  Dynasties.  I  nm  not  sure  that  on  a  strict  reading  of  the  text 
Mr.  Goodyear  hns  left  himself  open  to  the  above  objection.  As  regards 
XII.  Dynasty  spirals,  he  has  adduced  examples  from  the  seorabs  of 
associated  lotus,  and  rcfoiTing  to  a.  developed  spiral  pattern  from  Beni- 
Hosan,  unfortunately  destroyed,  be  fairly  observes  that  the  dcmonstro- 
tion  from  a  later  pattern,  which  he  relies  on  to  prove  lotus  details, 
"  reacts  on  the  original  Egyptian  forms,  whoso  history  is  now  obscure, 
and  whose  earliest  evolution  is  unknown,"'  It  may  be  further  urged 
that  the  existence  of  even  a  single  example  of  developed  spiral  pattern 
of  the  ceiling  order  in  the  XII.  Dynasty,  implies  a  whole  series  of 
puttema  in  that  Dynasty,  now  destroyed,  or  still  to  be  recovered. 
But  tile  spiral  is  carried  hack  by  the  scarabs  to  the  V.  Dynasty, 
iind  it  may  be  contended  that  its  derivation  from  the  lotus  is  not 
proved. 

A  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  view  is  the  representative 
character  which  be  claims  for  the  spiral  as  a  symbol  for  the  lotus. 
Evidence  b  accumulating  as  to  the  religious  and  magic  use  of  omauient 
by  savage  peoples,  which  may  ultimately  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  development  and  use  of  ornament,  but  the  subject  is  at  present  too 
obscure,  and  would  take  us  too  far  to  discuss  here.  In  any  coae  the 
representative  character  of  the  spiral,  if  established,  would  be  equally 
well  explained  as  tho  survival  of  an  incorporated  spiral  motive.  Look- 
ing at  the  series  of  scarabs  of  the  V.-XII.  Dynasties,  published  by 
Professor  Flinders  Petrie  in  "Historical  Scarabs,"  on  many  of  which 
spiral  patterns  are  found,  but  not  incorporated  with  the  lotus  tUl  the 
XLl.  Dynasty,  it  is  apparent  that  the  weight  of  evidence  of  the  scarabs 
is  against  the  lotus  origin  of  the  spiral.  The  preceding  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  lozenge  patterns.  This  may  well  scorn  a  fatal  objection 
to  the  theory  of  the  descent  of  Egyptian  geometric  ornament,  and 
derived  patterns,  from  conventionalized  lotus  forms. 

But  a  wider  view  of  the  subject  will  enable  us  to  see  that  this  need 
not  bo  BO.     The  origin  of  geometric  patterns,  through  the  couventiunali- 
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zation  of  naturalistic  prototypes,  is  a  larger  subject  than  Egyptian 
ornament,  of  wliich  the  latter  is  but  a  particular  case.  Evidence  has 
now  been  collected  over  a  large  area  of  savage  art,  which  leads  us  to 
believe  that  geometric  patterns,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  some  zig- 
zag, chevron,  and  triangle  ornaments,  the  history  of  which  cannot  always 
be  traced,  have  been  invariably  derived  from  naturalistic  forms.  In  many 
instances  the  whole  series  of  the  transformation  is  found  on  a  single 
object.  In  such  cases  the  series  has  probably  been  determined  by  the 
limitations  of  position  of  the  several  parts.  Dr.  Stolpe  writes  in  refer- 
ence to  Polynesian  ornament: — **  Nor  were  the  transformations  due  to 
any  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Herveyan  carver,  because  he  often 
used  to  place  on  the  very  same  implements  the  realistic  prototype,  as 
well  as  the  whole  series  of  intermediate  forms,  down  to  those  that  are 
most  transfigured ;  and  this  fact  furnishes  proof  that  the  artificer  must 
have  been  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  even  the  most 
*  degraded'  design."  And  dissenting  from  Mr.  Read's  view,  that  "the 
artist  would  unconsciously  lean  towards  a  kind  of  generalization  of 
details,  which,  by  saving  his  time,  would  enable  him  to  produce  more, 
and  naturally  at  a  cheaper  rate,"  he  adds  : — **  No  doubt  there  were  other 
reasons  for  conventionalizing,  and  one  of  the  most  substantial,  I  think, 
was  that  the  higher  standing  types  were  not  suitable  decorations  for 
every  part  of  the  objects  adorned.  On  the  *  paddles*  we  therefore  see 
them  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  flat,  rectangular  terminals  of  the 
shaft.  If  this  space  did  not  allow  more  than  one  row  of  complete 
figures,  what  remained  Avas  filled  up  with  rudiments  of  them.  On  the 
shaft  the  space  was  usually  still  more  scanty,  and  on  the  blades  the  very 
shape  of  them  made  the  most  conventionalized  stages  to  be  the  fittest 
adornment."  ^ 

Evidence  of  historical  sequence  is  not  forthcoming  for  savage  art, 
except  in  so  far  as  new  forms  have  been  iutroduced  by  foreign  civiliza- 
tion. Dr.  Stulpe  asserts,  **  No  chronological  signification  at  all  in  the 
histoiy  of  these  developments.  On  the  material  kuown  to  us,  phases  the 
most  remote  from  each  other,  in  order  of  development,  occur  even  on  one 
and  the  same  implement.  To  distinguish  between  earlier  and  later 
objects,  one  has  no  other  guide  than  an  appeal  to  the  workmanship 
which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  deteriorates  in  proportion  as 
foreign  civilization  gains  ground." - 

Ijut  in  the  examples  of  Polynesian  ornament  discussed  by  Dr.  Stolpe, 
we  find  not  only  that  the  complete  series  of  transformations  is  represented 
on  one  and  the  same  object,  but  that  somewhat  of  a  religious  signifi- 
cance is  attached  to  the  ornament ;  and  the  classes  of  objects  decorated 
with  conventionalized  ornament,  even  when  the  realistic  prototypes  are 


*  **  Ornamental  Art  of  Savage  Peoples."     Reprint,  Appendix,  p.  61. 
2  Page  31. 
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absent,  furaish  a  conviDcing  line  of  evidence  ae  to  the  descent  of  tlie 
patterns. 

Moreover,  Prof.  HaUdon  found  that  in  Britisli  New  Ouinen,  among 
nmgLbouring  peoples,  the  tendency  to  conventiotialiKe  bad,  in  some 
inetances,  followed  different  patha,  probably  due  to  aomc  selection  of 
feature  of  the  realistic  prototype,  or  some  idiosyncrasy,  or  preference  of 
fasliion  in  the  particular  tribe — in  one  case  leadiog  to  curved  lines, 
concentric  circles,  and  spirala,  in  another  to  straight  linos  and  angular 
ornament.  Here,  again,  the  argument  based  on  the  Gxist^nco  of  several 
distinct  lines  of  descent  of  patterns,  not  merely  distinct  at  certain  stages, 
but  separable  along  the  whole  line  of  each  series,  and  tlie  specialized  use 
of  the  patterns,  is  very  eonvincing  as  to  the  origin  from  realistic  proto- 
types of  the  geometric  ornament  of  British  New  Guinea, 

But  if  we  put  aside  prepossessions  acquired  from  the  study  of  the 
higher  developments  of  art,  the  fact  that  realistic  representation  is  prior 
to  geometric  ornament  sliould  not  surprise  us.  If  we  watch  a  child 
drawing,  we  find  that  geometric  form,  or  ornament  of  any  kind,  is  not 
present  to  the  child's  mind.  On  the  contrary,  its  pleasure  is  centred  in 
realistic  representations  of  objects  which  have  aroused  its  interest — 
luiimals,  boats,  trains,  &c.  And  so  with  primitive  man,  be  draws  in  the 
<.-arlier  stages  realistic  represcntationa  of  the  things  tliat  interest  him. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  representations  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  rare  in 
primitive  art ;  the  subjects  depicted  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  life  immediately  in  contact  with  man,  in  nbich  his  daily  needs  are 
centred.  Piofvriul  representation  in  tliis  stage  can,  indeed,  hardly  be 
called  art,  its  end  is  visualized  realism. 

Ornament  represents  a  higher  stage  in  intellectual  development ;  it 
means  adaptation,  arrangement,  and  relation  of  lines,  symmetry,  and 
co-ordination  of  parts.  In  fact,  geometric  patterns  represent  a  very  con- 
siderable intellectual  advance  as  compared  with  merely  imitative  drawing. 
A  higher  stage  is  entered  on  when  naturalistic  representation  is  deve< 
loped  under  the  conditioning  limitations  of  art,  when,  in  short,  the 
subject  is  "treated"  and  not  merely  imitated. 

The  bearing  of  this  lengthened  digression  on  the  chronological  diffi- 
culty in  Egyptian  art  is  this :  It  do*B  not  appear  to  mo  to  be  proved 
that  the  spiral  has  been  derived  from  the  lotus.  But  Kgyptiun  art,  as 
we  know  it,  has  no  beginnings.  It  is  reaaonahle  to  assume  that  the 
geometric  stages  were  passed  througli  in  a  period  preceding  Egyptian 
ornament,  which  is  at  pi'cseut  a  blank  to  us :  that  the  civilization  from 
which  that  of  Egypt  muul  have  at  some  time  emerged,  was  alreaily  iu 
possession  of  the  spiral  and  other  geometric  forms.  But  convcntioDalina- 
tiou  iu  ornament  is  a  principle  which  lias  rontinuouflly  operated  in  all 
stages  of  art,  and  the  prior  existence  of  geometric  forms  would  serve  as 
the  cutting  of  the  channel,  or  an  attraction  towanU  which  Egyptian 
ornament    would  convuntiouuli/e,      A   passage  in    Dr.    Stolpu'a  essay 
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explains  my  meaning : — "  An  ornament  may  have  more  than  one  source. 
It  often  happens  that  when  a  series  of  developments  approaches  a  certain 
well-known  geometric  motive,  it  quite  simply  incorporates  the  latter  by 
reason  of  this  relation.  After  such  an  incorporation  has  taken  place,  it 
will  be  difficult  enough  to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  divisions  an  orna- 
ment properly  belongs."  *  Thus  though  the  spiral  may  be  found  in  the 
earliest  examples  of  Egyptian  ornament,  still  the  series  of  transforma- 
tions through  which  the  lotus  is  shown  to  bo  conventionalized  to  spiral 
forms,  and  finally  to  be  replaced  by  spiral  patterns,  is  a  true  series.  The 
fact  that  the  spiral  cannot  be  proved  to  have  necessarily  originated  in 
the  curling  over  of  the  sepals  of  the  lotus,  does  not  impair  the  evidence 
of  the  series  of  the  **  Ionic"  forms  through  which  derivation  of  the  Ionic 
spiral  capitals  is  traced  to  the  conventionalized  lotus. 

As  regards  the  secondary  portion  of  Mr.  Goodyear*s  work,  in  which 
he  is  dealing  not  with  cases  of  direct  descent,  but  of  copies,  and  copies  of 
copies,  of  Egyptian  originals,  the  argument  of  conventionalization  is 
absolutely  untouched  by  the  historical  objection,  and  rests  on  the  positive 
evidence  of  each  particular  series,  in  accordance  with  the  piinciples  laid 
down  by  Sir  John  Evans  for  the  types  of  the  Gaulish  and  British 
coinages,  to  be  accepted  or  not  in  proportion  as  the  steps  in  the  trans- 
formations can  be  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  the  lines  of  intercourse 
along  which  the  patterns  have  travelled,  established. 

In  the  present  Paper  our  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  prehis- 
toric ornament  of  Ireland,  consisting  chiefly  of  spirals,  concentric  circles, 
lozenge,  triangle,  and  clievrou  ornaiuents.  I  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  discuss  the  association  in  Egyptian  art  of  particular 
animals  with  the  lotus,  and  the  distribution  of  such  patterns  in  Europe, 
which  forms  an  important  section  of  Mr.  Goodyear's  work.  These,  with 
the  disputed  points  already  mentioned,  I  put  aside  as  beyond  the  range 
of  the  present  argument. 

On  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  use  Mr.  Goodyear's  materials  some 
further  limitations  have  to  be  made.  Sufficient  allowance  has  not,  I 
think,  been  made  for  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  more  simple  forms 
of  prehistoric  decoration  may  have  been  locally  developed  :  it  being  pos- 
sible to  show,  in  the  light  of  Professor  Haddon's  contribution  to  the 
general  subject  of  ornament,  that  whatever  be  the  starting-point  in 
natural  form,  conventionalization  will  lead  ultimately,  according  to  the 
particular  line  taken,  to  similar  geometric  forms.  In  this  connexion 
account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  realistic  art  of  the  Palaeolithic  Period, 
with  indications  of  a  tendency  to  conventional  treatment  in  some  of  the 
examples,  and  the  possibility  of  periods  of  local  isolation  in  the  Neolithic 
Period,  during  which  patterns  were  evolved.  Allowance  has  also  to  be 
made   for   sub-centres  of  dispersion,    which,  originally  fertilized  from 


^  **  Ornamental  Art  of  Savage  Peoples."     Eepriut,  p.  30. 
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Egypt,  have,  nevertheless,  hecome  fresh  starting-points  in  the  history 
of  the  patterns  nndt-r  eonsideration.  Tlie  principle  established  by  Mr. 
Goodyeur  as  extended  by  Professor  Huddon  and  other  writers,  being  of 
general,  or  at  least  widely  extended,  application,  conventionalization  will 
have  been  operative  in  the  sub-centres  as  well  as  at  the  original  centre. 
And  patterns  spread  as  some  ot  the  higher  forms  of  the  series  have 
probably  been  locally  and  independently  conventionalieed  to  forms  also 
reached  at  the  original  centre.  There  is  evidence  that  this  was  so  in 
Europe  witii  regard  to  the  derivotion  of  concentric  cii  cles  from  the  spiral. 
This  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  should  be  noted  tljat  in  sui'h  questions 
the  element  ot  time  is  not  important.  The  scries  of  conventional  forms 
once  started  was  probably  run  through  quickly.  Tlie  higher  and  lower 
members  of  the  series  of  a  pattern  arc  frequently  found  in  use  at  the 
same  time  and  even  on  the  same  object.  And  the  simplificatian  of 
patterns  was  prubiibly  duturminod  in  most  cnses  by  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  material  or  mode  of  raamifacture  and  decoration,  and  by 
relative  ease  and  cheapness  of  production. 

n. 

Having  now  fixed  in  general  terms  the  limits  of  our  subject,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  conveutionalization  of  Egyptian  orna- 
ment. The  originals  ot  the  majority  of  the  examples  figured  will  be 
found  in  Prisse  d' Avenues'  magnificent  work,  "  Histoire  de  I'Art 
Egyptien  d'apres  les  Monuments." 

But  for  convenience  they  have  been  taken  in  most  instances  from 
Mr,  Goodyear's  plates,  to  which  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  question.  The  greater  number  of  the  examples  are  of 
the  XVIII,  Dynasty,  say  1700  b.c.,  to  which  period  Prisse  d'Avenues  has 
devoted  the  larger  number  of  his  plates  ;  but  many  examples  bearing  on 
the  argument  might  bo  cited  from  the  earlier  dynasties,  if  it  vrere  neces- 
sary to  seek  dating-points  in  Egyptian  ornament. 

Cut  No.  1,  p.  361,  is  a  typical  example  of  the  representation  of  the 
normal  lotus — flower,  bud,  and  leaf — from  a  vase  ot  the  reign  of 
Thothmcs  III.  Nos.  2  to  12  show  various  forms  of  conventional  repre- 
sentation of  the  lotus  flower  familiar  to  every  student  of  ornament. 

The  conventional  line  at  the  top  is  a  noticeable  feature,  and  in  solid 
material  the  lotus  often  takes  the  bell  form  without  detail :  cut  10  (p.  361), 
typical  lotus  capital,  detail  in  stone  from  Karnak.  This  boll  form  has  then 
bectime  a  fresh  starting-point,  and  is  used  in  surface  decoration  as  an  inde- 
pendent pictorial  motive  :  cut  5.  The  tendency  ot  the  sepals  to  become 
the  most  strongly  marked  features  ia  conventional  treatment  will  be 
noticed.  The  central  sepal  tends  to  triangular  form,  as  in  cuts  2  and  7; 
and  the  curling  over  ot  the  outer  sepal  leads  to  the  spiral  terminations  of 
the  Ionic  form  :  cut  9,  typical  lotus  "  Ionic"  capital  in  stone,  Kamak; 
cut  12,  capital  in  wood,  as  represented  tn  tomb  painting.    The  decorative 
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petals  and  sepals  of  cuts  9  and  10  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  realistic  repre-r 
sentation,  but  as  examples  of  enrichment  following  a  decorative  motive. 
*'  The  representation  of  sepals  and  petals,  or  of  petals  alone,  or  of  sepals 
alone,  grew  into  a  running  ornament  of  successive  overlapping  triangles, 
which  is  used  by  the  decorator  without  reference  to  naturalism."  *  An 
instance  of  such  decorative  enrichment  is  seen  in  cut  7 ;  and  11  and  12 
are  further  instances.  Cut  11,  detail  of  an  ivory  plaque  from  Nineveh, 
in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  conventional  development  of  the  form 
strongly  marked.  The  motive  once  established  would  be  then  isolated, 
and  used  as  an  independent  motive  in  decoration.  It  is  possibly  one 
of  the  origins  of  the  ornament  of  overlapping  triangles  frequently  found 
in  pottery  decoration. 


Fig.  2.— RofiCtte  Details  (G.  L.). 

The  rosette,  which  figures  so  frequently  in  Egyptian  ornament,  is 
referred  by  Mr.  Goodyear  to  the  ovary  of  the  lotus.  Its  constant 
association  with  the  lotus  flower  and  lotus  bud  need  not  be  insisted  upon : 
accompanying  cuts  1  to  4.  A  conventional  form  in  which  the  rosette 
appears  rising  from  the  flower.  No.  5,  shows  the  transition  to  the  palmetto 
forms.  No.  6,  portion  of  a  gold  handle,  is  probably  of  a  later  period  than 
the  preceding  examples,  but  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  development  of 
the  form.^  The  triangular  and  lozenge-treatment  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  the  lotus  is  interesting.      The  scries,  2,   6,   8,   9,  and   12,  p.   361, 


*  **  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  p.  67. 

2  Flinders  Petrie'a  «♦  Ten  Years'  Digging  in  Egypt,"  p.  69,  fig.  44. 
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and  cuts  5  end  6  (p.  360)  illuBtrate  the  development  of  the  spiral  ter- 
minations already  mentioned. 

In  Egyptian  ornament  the  types  fixed  by  decorative  use  are  frequently, 
so  to  speak,  set  free,  and  are  used  independenUy,  and  disposed  according 
to  the  artistic  balance  or  rhythm  of  the  pattern.  Thus  single  leaves  and 
buds  are  frequently  used  for  borders,  or  placed  singly  above  flowers,  and 
adapted  in  various  ways  for  filling  in.     It  is  not  clear  whether  the  tabs 


PhlMdi, 


in  cut  6  {p.  360)  arc  inverted  Luda  or  pendoot  streamers ;  also  whether 
the  central  parts  in  9  and  12  (p.  361)  are  to  be  coiitsidered  as  derived 
from  the  central  spike  of  the  eopnls,  or  as  conrcntional  invorted  buds. 
These  are,  however,  details  into  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter. 


The  adaptability  of  the  lotus 
flower  to  spiral  forms  appears  to 
have  led  to  the  development  of 
a  series  of  spiral  patterns  of  great 
beauty.  What  may  be  considered 
as  transitional,  forms  are  figured 
in  the  "  Grammar  of  the  Lotus," 
showing  combinations  of  the 
"Ionic"  forms  in  wood,  as  re- 
presented in  the  tomb  paiutings. 
succession  in  time  orordei 
system 


Fig.. 


—Border  Detail. 


But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  absolute 

Dstablished.    Tigs.  3  and  4  illustrate  the 

interlocking  spirals  of  the  ceiling  patterns  with  associated  lotua 

forms.     The  elimination  of  the  lotus  flower,  tho  rosette  alone  surviving. 
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s  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6,     In  tho  former  tbe  Aowlts  filling  the  angular 


IliolBif 


FigB.  6  and  6.— Ceiling  ratUrM. 
spaces  arc  reduced  to  Bimple  triangular 
simpli&ed  to  straight  Unca. 
Thu  fuiuiliar  key  or  fret 
pattern  thua  produced,  bo 
generally  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctive of  Grecian  orna- 
ment, is  in  fact  a  squared 
four- fold  spiral,  and  one 
of  the  many  conventional 
forms  of  Egj"ptiaii  spirnl 
and  lotus  ornament.  Sim- 
plifications of  this  fret  pro- 
duce the  series  of  Greek 
border  frets. 

The  decorative  relation 
of  the  spiral  and  lotus 
B  of  the  Egyptian  ceil- 
ing pattcms,  te  take  a  step 
argument,  will  bo 
more  clearly  grasped  in 
the  instance  of  lotus  orna- 
ment oD  the  Mclion  vase, 
I  fig.  7.  The  substitution 
of  concentric  circles  fc)r 
spirr.ls  on  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  rose  should  be 
noticed. 


Prim  d'Avutiaea,  Flaifondt, 
forms.     In  the  latter  the  spiral  is 


I 


(S)  Tvvndi  ttrti^  Ebm  wad  ma^o,  IcadiBS  to  loieage.  triugle, 


iMMtcd  opML    1m  tike  Utsr  CBM  the  teBdeBe]-  t«  nn' 
•nt  Md  ■MrymwiMM  Icad^  m  wc  ihaR  lee.  In  fsitlier 

^^h  TlniiBMhiial  ■i^Gfie^ioii  naj-  tollav  cttber  a(  two  teaHeaat*— 

^^M  (1}  TowuJB  cvrrad  Unec  IndiBe  to  tke  fdnoatioB  d  pattw  nf  tiw 

L 


CoiiTratioiializatiaa  in  botti  these  directions  ma;  take  plac«  in  tbe 
ait  «i  the  same  people,  and  ^pear  concarTently  in  their  decoratioD,  or 
ooe  of  the  tendencies  may  be  panned  to  the  greiter  or  lesaer  excloiioa 
of  the  other. 

Botli  teadencies  are  iUustiated  by  the  geometric  pottery  of  Cjpnu, 
the  pattens  of  which  furnish  most  frnitfol  examples  in  the  progreag  of 
oai  inqniiy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  body  of  the  lotns  flower  is  amplified 
to  a  tziangalar  fonn.  and  the  central  sepal  to  an  otlai^ed  losen^ 
enriched  br  eras-hatching  and  cheqner-pattens.'  The  loienge  derelop- 


«n—  h»irhfog  at  theae  pattani  k  pn^baUj  darind  bta 
Tht  ckqas  u  foond  co  nne  of  tbe  colmg  n«inting>  at  Beni  Haoo,  what 
«aa  la  opniag  is  the  roof  coTocd  bj  mltiDg. — P.  E.  Newbanj, 
.,  p.  1.    Cbtqim  paounw  abo  oocsr  in  the  T.  DTnaMy.— iVw* 


r\ 
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ment  of  the  central  aepal,  which  in  Bome  examplea  may  lie  said  to  almost 
absorb  the  whole  figure,  is  itself,  in  cither  instances,  governed  by  tlie 
triangular  ti^ndeucy,  as  iu  cut  7  (p-  365),  and  in  final  siuiplification  and 
elimination  is  reduced  to  a  chequered  tmngle,  as  in  fig.  8  (p.  364).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  curling  over  of  the  outer  sepals  is  rapidly  simplified 
to  hall-circles. 


Fig.  10.— Cyprus  (G.L.)- 

The  series  of  figures  on  p,  366  shows  the  progress  of  the  process  of 
•iraplification  of  the  curling  sepals  to  half-circles.  The  small  bossea 
at  sides  of  cut  1  are  retained  in  some  instances  (5  and  8)  as  a  central 
filling  of  the  half-circles.  Cut  7  is  noticeable  for  the  natanlistic 
representation  of  the  lotua  flower  and  buds,  in  combination  with  the 
conventional  form.  Buds  are  shown  springing  from  the  eidea  of  the 
flower  in  8,  and  this  feature  survives  in  !)  (p.  365). 


Fig.  11. — Detail ■  :   Cypriote  Vues.     (Dublin  Museuto.) 

The  triangular  lotus  form  is  readily  adapted,  when  inverted,  to  neck- 
ing patterns.  The  expanding  parts  of  the  flower  follow  admirably  the 
swelling  lines  of  the  transition  of  the  neck  to  the  body  of  a  vase.  On 
the  other  hand,  on  the  more  cylindrical  parts  of  a  certain  class  of  vaseB 
conventional  treatment  leads  to  panelled  decoration.  The  patterns,  in 
the  latter  case,  are  governed  by  systems  of  upright  and  horizontal  linea. 
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The  cross-botched  lozenge  (cut  2,  p.  365)  ib  reduced  to  a  chequered  or 
simple  cross-hatched  space  between  "upright  lines,  as  in  9  (p.  365). 
The  half-circles  are  now,  more  or  less,  set  free,  and  are  applied  sym- 
metriuiilly  to  the  upright  and  horizcntal  lineB  of  the  patterns  (see 
accompanyiug  cute.  figs.  11   and   12).     The  tlevelopment  of  the  bosses 


Fig.  13.— Details:  Cjprii 


(G.  L.). 


(cut  1,  p.  365)  gives  rise  to  a  further  modification  of  the  pattenis,  bi 
shown  in  the  preceding  cuts,  which,  however,  we  need  not  pursue. 

In  addition  to  the  geometric  pointed  pottery,  already  described,  i 
numerous  class  of  early  painted  pottery  is  found  in  Cyprus,  and  in  e 
less  marked  number  throughout  the  .^gean  area,  characterised  by  ar 
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of  the  groap  of  concentric  circles  filled  by  a  spiral  (fig.  14).     It  is  of 

interest,  as  pointing  to  the  association  of  the  spiral  and  concentric  circles. 

The   terms  "Mjcensan"    and    "^gean"  are  frequently  used  aa 

interchangeable.     A  stricter  classification  is  to  be  desired,  but  materiala, 

perhaps,  hardly   yet  exist   for    the 

separation  of  local  types.     The  Sfy- 

cenee  period,  to  use  tJie  better  known 

term,    gives    us    important    dating 

points,  and  is  of  too  special  interest 

to  be  dealt  with   incidentally.       It 

will  be  discussed,  in  some  detail,  in 

the  next  section. 

Pottery  of  the  class  of  the  Kelian 
vase,  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  lotuH  spiral  (fig.  7),  is  belieTcd 
to  date  from  the  seventh  centory 
B.C.  The  geometric  pottery  of  Cyprus 
is  held  to  carry  us  back  to  the  period 
of  Fhoeniciau  sway  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

Behind  the  geometric  pottery  of 
Fig.  16.— Incised  Potterj',Cjp™"(B.M.)  Cyprus,  and  that  class  of  pottery 
broadly  described  as  Mycensean  and 
^gean,  is,  however,  another  cliiss  of  island  pottery,  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  "prehistoric"  It  is  ruder  in  mnke,  of  reddish 
clay,  unpointed,  but  decorutid  by  incised  lines  after  the  iimnner,  though 
of  better  workmanship  of  the  barrow  pottery  of  Western  Europe,  It 
is  referred  to  a  pre  Urecian  and  pre- Phoenician  race. 

It  is  always  a  matter  in  jnestion  how  far  rudeness  indicates  either 
primitivenesB  or  prion  ty 
of  date.  The  manuf  icture 
of  rude  pottery  alongside 
of  highly -finished  fnyence 
might  be  instanced  in  many 
potteiy  districts  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  and  cheapness  of 
production  will  rule  not 
only  finish,  but  also  the 
degree  of  simplification  of 
ornament.  Instances  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  our  cheap  toys.  Pottery  classed  as  primitive  is,  there- 
fore, in  default  of  other  evidence,  open  to  the  possibility  that  it 
represents  the  production  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  community,  rather 
than  priority  of  date. 

In  the  present  instance  the  eridcnce  which  has  been  collected   is 


Fig.  16.— Incised  Totlery,  Cyprus  (B.  M.) 
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sufficient  to  eBtabliflh  an  early  period  for  the  incised  pottery  of  the 
^'^ean,  and  juatifies  the  designation  of  prehistoric;  but  it  ia  probable 
the  use  of  this  primitive  style  overlapped  considerably  the  styles  of  later 
periods. 

The  dating  of  Arthaic  Greok  and  pre-Orecian  pottery  is  still  in 
controversy.  Materials  tor  the  pre-Orecian  period  have  accumulated  ao 
fast  since  Schliemann's  epoch-making  discoveries,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  older  school  of  Greek  arch eeolo gists  are  reluctant 
to  plunge  into  an  cver-haBtcning  current,  and  to  abandon  the  relatively 
solid  ground  of  the  Arcliaic  Greek  period.  But  the  enlire  weight  of 
positive  evidence  supports  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  in  ascribing  an  approxi- 
mate date  of  1400  B.c,  to  ^gean  pottery.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
geometric -lotus  pottery  of  Cyprus  shows  points  ot  contact  with  Mycente 
pottery,  and  if,  for  instance,  the  lotus  boss  patterns  on  the  latter  be  a 
loan  frocn  the  former,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  an  earlier  date  for  the 
Cyprus  pottery  than  has  generally  been  conceded.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  possible,  at  present,  to  trace  the  precise  lines  of  the 
historical  or  the  geographical  descent  of  the  patterns,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  distinct  line  of  continuity  will  bo  established.  At  so 
late  a  period,  intercourse  was,  no  doulit,  active  at  many  points  at  tlie 
same  time.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Cypriote  series  of  geometrical 
lotus-forms  best  explain  the  geometrical  patterns  of  the  ^gean  pottery. 
The  incised  pottery,  and  that  widely  distributed  class  of  pottery  some- 
what loosely  described  by  the  tenaa  .^gean  and  Mycenaeaii,  ia  certainly 
older  than  the  Cyprus  lotus  pottery.  But  the  geometric  patterns  of  the 
former  imply  preceding  stages  in  conventional  treatment  of  the  order 
found  on  tlie  Cypriote  examples.  Setting  aside  chevron,  herring-bone, 
triangle  ornament,  and,  perhaps,  concentric  circles,  as  too  general  forma 
for  particular  inference,  we  have  th-e  constantly -recurring  scheme  of 
hulf-cireles  applied  to  sets  of  parallel  Ibes,  the  lozenge  and  halved  and 
quartered  lozenges,  of  the  incised  pottery,  the  conventional  derivation 
of  which  is  so  well  explained  by  tlie  Cjpriote  series.  The  halving 
and  quartering  of  the  lozenge  may  be  referred,  under  this  head,  to  the 
lotus  triangle  motive  ;  the  halved  lozenges  on  fig.  IS,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  fig.  8,  strongly  suggest  such  origin. 

An  approximate  explanation  of  the  apparent  want  of  historical 
sequence  in  the  conventional  series  may  be  suggested  in  tlie  probability 

I  (apart  from  the  imperfection  of  the  record  for  which  a  large  allowance 
must  be  made)  that,  as  pointed  out  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  argument, 
the  series  of  conventional  forms  once  etaited,  was  run  through  quickly. 
The  ultimate  forms  were,  one  might  ulmost  believe,  developed  from  the 
beginning,  and  were,  so  to  speak,  included  and  inferred  from  the  first, 
and  were  determined  by  materials,  and  cose,  and  cheapnesa  of  produc- 
tion, rather  than  by  sequence  in  time.  Examples  of  rude  incised  pot- 
tery from  the  rubbish  heaps  at  lllahun  (XII.  DynaatyJ  seem  to  support 
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tliot  ooncloBion,  and  further  finils  at  this  cIubb  may  throw  wldilional 
light  on  the  early  hiatory  of  the  incised  patterns  of  the  ^geon.  The 
wliole  body,  and  possibiliticB,  of  derived  conventional  ornament  constituted 
then  an  artistic  capital,  which  the  craftsman  drew  upon  in  accordance 
with  the  class  and  importance  of  the  objects  decorated.  The  traditional 
oppropriation  of  certain  forms  of  the  ornament  to  particular  classee  of 
vases  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 


"Mycenffi,"  a 


IV. 

V  generally  applied,  denotes  a  style  or  period,  not  n 


locality.     Traces  of  the  civiUzalion  thus  denoted  have  been  found  along 
_  the  east  coast  of  Greece,  in  tlie 

Archipelago,  and  on  tho  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  referred  to  as 
prc-Hellenic,  and  applies  to  tfau 
period  preceding  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion, believed  to  have  taken 
place  about  IIOU  b.c. 

Evidence  of  the  intercourse 
of  Egypt  with  the  .^gean  in  the 
Mycente  period  is  now  generally 
recognised.  The  lotus  spiral 
ornaments  of  Orchomenos  and 
Tiryns  will  occur  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  subject.  In  these 
examples  we  see  not  merely  in- 
tlucncu,  but  transference.  But 
ihc  following  extract  from  Prof. 
Flinders  Petrie's  notes  on  the 
~''  "^^'^'"'f/r'S.'  M'/]^  Antiquities  of  Uycens  will  more 
■  '      ■      ""  than    answer    my    purpose : — 

Fig.  17.-MycentH:  SlalelroDiaraveV.i       "Certainly   to    Keyj.t    a    great 
deal  must  be  attributed,  if  not 
indeed  all  the  elements  of  importance.     The  main  feature  of  decoration 
is  tho  spiral  pattern,  often  elaborately  involved.     And  the  very  elabo- 
rations that  we  find  arc  exact  copies  of  Egyptian  decorations.  .  .  .  On 


originals,  but  a 
aie  Schtieniitiui'i 
Bohuchhatdfs  ■ 


'    The  figiiree  have  been  reduced  by  photography 
,  anu  OQ  not  'do  justice  to  Iha  adniiiable  wuodLiiU  o[  ths 
t  for  present  purposes.    The  inferences  for  Gga.  17  to  31 
"     Tfae  msjoritf  of  the  originala  will  also  be  found  iiv 
"Grammar  of  the 


e  msjoritr  o 


Is  in  British  Muse' 

e  from  my  own  dinwings. 


The  latter,. 
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the  Egyptian  ceilingH  ore  also  the  roscltee  and  the  key-fret  vhich  are  so 
frequent  in  Greece  ;  and  the  palmetto  is  aliuost  iili-ntical  ivith  a  wooden 
panel  bearing  a  derived  lotus  pattern  of  about  1300  b.c,  which  I  found 
at  Gurob.  The  work  of  the  inlaid  daggers  hits  long  been  recognized  as 
inspired  from  Egypt,  but  we  must  note  that  it  is  natifc  work,  and  not 
merely  an  imported  article."  The  latter  remark  ie  applied  also  to  other 
clasaes  of  work  "  imitated  rather  tbiin  imported  from  Egypt,"  a  faot 
which  "  implies  a  far  higher  culture,  and  more 
intimate  intercourse  with  Egypt,  than  merely 
to  import  them."  ' 

The  period  of  highest  development  in  Sly- 
cenBean  art  is  now  pretty  geiit'rally  believed  to 
lie  approximately  between  1600  and  1200  b 
Professor  Flinders  Petrio  has  summarised  the 
moHt  important  data  on  the  subject.     His  c 
elusions  are  set  forth  thus :— "  We  have  b 
led    to    ptuee    the    flourishing    period   of  ] 
Hellenic  nit  to  about  1300  or  UOO  b.c,  when 
intercourse    with   Egypt    wiia    common.      The    "'^'rLip\lsehtmG!^yev!' 
great  treasury  tombs  probably  range  from  this 

time  to  1200,  when  the  Yaphio  tomb  was  built.  At  about  1160  tho 
graves  were  made  in  the  eircle  at  Myecnie,  and  decadence  had  already 
set  in.  Fi-om  1100  to  800  b.c,  or  until  the  ait  was  crushed  by  the 
Dorian  invasion,  the  prevalent  decorations  were  impressed  glass;  and 
to  this  age  belong  the  beehive  tomb  of  Meuidi,  and  the  private  tombs  of 
Myceuee,  tSpata,  and  Nauplia.  Tlie  range  of  civilization  was  from  the 
north  of  Europe  down  to  Egypt,  not  only  by  distant  trade,   but  by 


familiar  intercourse. 
ing.      The  pi 


ore  possibly  too  sweep- 
aple.  ^e  shall  need  the 
well  as  the  European  side, 
to  the  areas  of  civilization 


The  latter 
probably  not    so 
evidence  of  further  finds,  on  the  Asiatic 
before  wo  can  generalize  with  confidence 
in  question. 

Since  Professor  Pctrie's  "  Notes  "  a  UyceoKan  gold  find  from  .£gina 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans. *  The  find  is  referred  to  the 
close  of  the  Myccnte  period,  and  is  dated  by  Sir.  Evans,  who  adopts 
Professor  Petrie's  clussiflcation  of  periods,  and  approximate  chronology, 
at  about  800  b.c. 

The  pri'dominant  spiral  motive  in  Uycence  art  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  derived  from  jeweller's  work,  from  wire  ceilings.  Such 
conjectural  explanations  are  displaced  by  the  presence  of  the  developed 
spiral  motives  of  Egypt,  constituting,  it  may  be  sold,  a  school  of  that 
form  of  ornament.     Technique  of  mat«riul  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 

■  "  Jouni.  nellenie  Sludies,"  vol.  lii.  (April,  1891),  p.  303. 
i.  (1892-1693),  p.  196. 


Vbsc  from  GruTe  V, 
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i  and  dovelopment  of  the  spiml 
in  UyceniEan  art ;  but,  as  Mr,  Good- 
yvai  lins  pointed  out,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian 
spiriil  was  derived  from  the  coiling 
of  jeweller's  wire,  fw  on  the  con- 
trary Egyptian  jewellery  ehowa 
throughout  dependence  on  other 
Egyptian  ornament  mther  than 
influence  on  it." '  Stress,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  laid  on  the  coiled 
wire  work  of  Mycene  as  a  factor 
1  the  ornament,  and,  indeed,  the 
extensive  use  of  the  epirol  in  em- 
bossed and  carved  work  shows  the  independence  of  the  motive  of  merely 
technical  influences. 

In  addition  to  the  spiral,  Mr.  Goodyeai'  has  traced  Bcveral  other 
lotus  motives  on  Uyce- 
pottery,  which  are 
ixplained  by  the  Cypriote 
"  1  particular  a  de- 
velopment of  the  lotus  boss, 
which,  however,  need  not 
be  detailed  here. 

It  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply  examples  of  My- 
spirul  ornament. 
The  admirable  illustrations 
in  Sihiiemann'fl  "Mycenae' 
ornament  has  attracted  leF 
on  the  indindual 
the    Buh^'qucnt    di 


rotteiy  Pragmonti. 


are    sufficient  reference.     The  half-ciirle 
I  attention ;  and  as  I  desire  to   lay    BtresB 

character  of  this  ornament  in 
[ivelopment  of  the  argument, 
several  eiamploa 
figureil  :  in 
final  simplification 
it  appears  to  be 
reduced  to  a  single 
hoop  (fig.  30).  We 
laavo     traced    the 

history  of  a  parti-  F'S-  22— Tiiym;  Pot- 
cular  Uevclopment 
of  concentric  halt-cLrclo  ornament  in  the    Cypriote  series.     It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  ornament,  oa  set  free  in  the  process  oE  convcntionalisn- 


^ 


fntionalisn-  I 


xKic 
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tion,  has  acquired  a  distinct  iniliviJual  existenco  of  its  own  as  a  decorative 
motive.     In  other  wonla,  t'oncentric  haU-circlea 
are  not  half  concentric  circles. 

In  tlie  conventionalization  of  realietic  pro- 
totypes, where  a  lead  hus  been  gicen  in  one 
seriea  in  the  direction  of  particulnr  geometric 
forma,  it  is  prolahle  that  tendencies  will  be  deter- 
mined in  otlier  seriea  converging  to  the  same  end. 
It  will  not  be  always  possible  to  distinguish  the 
lines  along  which  the  tranrformatioii  has  pro- 
ceeded, or  their  relative  priority.  The  Cypriote 
wries  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  half- 
circle  motive  became  developed  as  a  well-raurked 
feature  in  the  geometric  ornament  of  a  particnlur 
locality,  But  it  i«  probable  that  the  widely 
extended  use  of  half-circle  ornament  throughout  the  ,^.gean    area  has 


Fig.  is. 


been  influenced  along  several  parallel  or  converging  lines 
tionaliziition.  We  can  see  that  the  piJmetto  form  (fig.  2, 
No.  6,  p.  360)  would  readily  give  nee  to  a  concentric  half-circle 
ornament.  In  tbe  alabai>ter  frieze  found  at  Tiryns,  and 
similar  Slyeenie  patterns,  wc  actually  sec  an  adaptation  of 
palmettes  to  the  upright  members  of  the  frieze 
approximating  to  the  common  pattern  of  con- 
centric half -eircles  applied  to  upright  lines. 

A  combination  of  balf-cinle  ornament  is 
shown  in  fig.  28,  p.  374.  It  occurs  frequently 
in  ^gcan  pottery  decoration,  The  threefold 
division  which  appears  to  underlie  the  form, 
though  it  may  be  used  as  a  continuous  and  as 
an  aU-over  pattern,  is  referred  to  tbe  lotns.  ^v^^(5„^  j^JI^ 
In  le»!  aimpUiied  stages  this  Is  mora  clearly 
seen.    Reference  to  fig.  2,  Ko.  6  (p.  360),  and  No.  9  (p.  361),  w 


I) 


ill  explain 
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the  tyx>e.  As  an  all-over  pattern,  in  which  the  curves  spring  from  the 
V- spaces,  one  above  the  other,  it  occurs  in  Egypt,  and  is  characteristic 
of  Assyrian  ornament.  The  extension  of  the  pattern  in  ^gean  is  pro- 
bably due  to  mixed  influences. 


Fig.  28. — Detail,  Vase  from  lalysos 
(B.  M.). 


Fig.  29. — Vase  from  Athens,  Mycenae 
Period  (B.  M.). 


jViriAnnnnonnnTf 


To  avoid  misconception,  it  should  be  further  stated  that  original 
elements,  and  influence  from  sources  other  than  Egypt,  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  excluded  from  Mycenaean  ornament.  The  cuttle-fish 
forms,  which  appear  to  be  original,  had  probably  some  influence  on 
certain  of  the  spiral  patterns ;  and  the  design  of  confronted  animals  is 
referred,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  to  Western  Asia.*  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  possible  to  trace  any  clearly  defined  series  of  geometric  forms  to 
local  realistic  prototypes.  The  geometric  patterns  seem,  undoubtedly,  to 
lean  back  upon  the  Egyptian  lotus 
forms,  and  are  best  explained  by  the 
series  which  has  been  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  argument  in  the  present  Paper. 

In  the  series  of  articles  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Paper, 
M.  Solomon  Reinach,  in  protest  against 
what  he  terms  **  Le  Mirage  Oriental/' 
has  argued  that  ^gean  civilization  is  nut  due  to  Egypt  or  Chaldaea, 
though  it  may  show  contact  with  both  ;  but  it  is  essentially  western 
or  European.  Professor  Flinders  Petiie  has  stated  this  view  of  the 
question  with  equal  emphasis  :  —  **  The  wliole  of  the  early  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesos,  commonly  now  known  as  the  **  Mycenae" 
period,  is  a  branch  of  the  civilization  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  Europe 
with  but  little  contact  with  the  East.  Gaul,  Hungary,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Libya,  all  enjoyed  a  simultaneous  civilization  which  brought  those 
countries  far  more  into  contact  with  one  another  than  with  the  Asiatic 
lands  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  later  Greek  culture."' 

This  statement  is  not  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  Prof,  Petrie's 
more  recently  expressed  views  on  the  Antiquities  of  Mycenae,  quoted 
at  p.  370.  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  concluding  sentence 
of    that    extract,    and   referred   to    the  historical  aspects  of   European 


Fig.  30. -lalysos  (B.  M.). 


*  Archaologia^  vol.  lii.,  p.  366. 

*  "Egyptian  Bases  of  Greek  History."- 
p.  276. 


'*  Journ.   Hellenif   Studies,"  vol.  xi.. 
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civil ization,  and  not  to  the  limitation  of  trade  intcrrourse  and  influence. 
Schucliliurdt  does  not  go  so  far,  but  at  the  name  time  la}-s  stresa  on  tb 
non-oriental  side  of  thcqiieBtion.  In  "  Ujcentean  civilization,"  he  sayi 
wo  Bee,  "  Plirygian,  Carian,  Egyptian,  and  above  all  '  ialand '  elementa, 
but  everywhere  the  tendencies  to  new  individual  growth  are  noticeable. 

In  the  present  Paper  1  am  not  concerned  to  make  a  case  either  way. 
We  ore  following  a  positive  line  of  evidence  regarding  certain  decorative 
motives  which,  as  before  said,  may  have  travelled  as  a  surfaco  movenient, 
with  or  againat  tho  main  currents  of  civilization. 


Before  passing  from  the  present  portion  of  the  suhjcet  something 
remains  to  be  aaid  on  the  important  question  of  concentric  cireles.  Con- 
centric circles  have  been  spoken  of  oa  a  substitute  for  apirals,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  emmple  of  the  Mt.'lian  vnse,  fig.  7.  In  Egyptian 
ornament  the  use  of  concentric  circles  is  comparatively  rare.  In  boi-der 
pattcms  they  sometimes  appear  as  tho  disks  of  the  Ehekcr  ornament, 
I  seem  to  be  a  si mplili cation  of  the  rosette  motive.      On  ivory  and 


I 
i 


tbe  Sj.inil 


wooden  objects,  combe,  &c.,  they  form  a  more  chiiracteristic  decoration, 
and  the  examples  are  tiiirly  numerous.  But,  as  a  form  of  ornament,  con- 
centric circles  are  neither  prominent  in  cor  characteristic  of  Egyptian 
decoration.  la  .£gean  and  Archaic  Greek  ornament,  and,  generally,  the 
prehistoric  ornament  of  Europe,  concentric  circles  form  a  most  marked 
and  wide-spread  feature.  The  fact  that  concentric  circles  are  relatively 
rare  in  Egypt,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  recognised  as  a 
decorative  motive,  argues  that  this  ornament  in  Europe  is  not  a  loan  as 
such  from  Egypt.  Tliis  statement  is  confirmed  and  explained  by  the 
local  tendencies  in  Europe  to  degrade  spirals  to  concentric  circles.  The 
latter  arc  in  fact  degenerate  spirals.  Tn  Egypt  artistic  skill  and  decorative 
training  rejected  the  lower  and  sustained  the  use  of  the  higher  tonn  of 
ornament ;  in  Europe  a  less  developed  stage  of  decoration  and  technical 
skill  did  not  restrain  the  tendency  to  simplification,  and  tho  more  com- 
plex form  of  the  spiral  was  widely  conventionalized  to  concentric  oirclea. 


IS,"  by  Dr.  C.  Schuchhardt.    Tmii«lai«d  by  E 
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To  illustrate  the  tendency  of  BpirnlH  to  degrade  to  concentric  circles 
[■samples  may  be  cited  even  from  Egypt.  In  addition  to  certain  ivory 
and  wooden  objects  on  ■which  true  concentric  circles  are  found,  tbey  ap- 
pear occasionally  on  the  scarabs  as  a  eubstitatc  for  spirals.  Mr.  Goodyear 
has  publislied  a  sericB  from  which  the  esamplea  (fig,  31)  are  taken,  in 
which  this  tranafonnation  is  seen. 

In  the  first  instance,  running  spirals  are  simplified  to  concentric 
circles  joined  by  tangents  :  then  the  tangents  are  broken  and  the  concen- 
tric circles  set  loose,  portions  of  the  tangents  still  adhering  to  them ; 
finally,  the  tangents  drop  ofl,  and  the  ornament  is  reduced  to  concentric 
circles. 

The  following  extracts  render  the  process  intelligible  : — "  From  the 
scarabs  it  appears  that  concentric  rings  are  derived  from  concentric  rings 
joined  by  tangents,  which  are  derived  from  spirals.  That  thejo  spirals 
were  a  significant,  hieratic,  sacred,  and  traditional  ornament,  is  proven 
by  their  use  on  an  important  class  of  amulets."  "  The  extremely  small 
size,  bard  material,  and  npid  manufacture  of  large  numbers  of  these 
amulets  would  explain  any  device  to  simplify  and  conventionalize  the 
symbol."' 

Numerous  examples  of  the  tangent  stage  of  concentric  circle  ornament 
arc  found  in  the  ^geaa  and  Archaic  Greek  periods. 

The  uccompanvmg  lut  of  a  gold  plute  from  Grave  III.,  Myccnte,  b 
a  good  example  of  the  difGcnlty  of 
treating  spiral  ornament,  and  the 
tendency  of  that  motive  to  break 
down  into  circles.  The  general  im- 
pression produced  is  that  of  spiral*. 
If  the  inner  ot  the  terminal  bonds 
of  the  uppermost  group  is  foUoweJ  it 
will  IfC  found  to  be  true  spiral  to  the 
centre  where  it  ends  in  a  ring.  In 
the  next  group  to  the  right,  the  spiral 
gets  iu  about  haKway,  and  then  breaka 
down  to  concentric  rings.  In  the  next 
group  in  order,  working  out  from  the 
centre,  the  spiral  lives  for  a  few  tuma 
and  then  runs  into  circles.  The  re- 
maining groups  appear  to  condst 
wholly  of  circles.  An  effect  of  spirols  is  given,  nevertheless,  by  the 
outer  S  bonds,  which  job  tungentially  the  groups  of  circles  in  pairs. 

The  annexed  cuts  of  fragments  of  early  Greek  bronze  from  the  Acro- 
polis, Athens,  further  illustrate  the  substitution  of  circles  for  spirals. 
The  pattern  on  the  second  cut  euggcsts  the  break-down  of  some  such 


Figa.   33 
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pattern  ne  that  ot  fig.  18.  Mr.  A .  G.  Bather,  dcBcribing  these  fragroents, 
remarks,  "  The  blank  places  in  the  field  are  filled  m  with  smaller  circles 
joined  by  tungents,  these  taking  exactly  the  place  oi:cupiefl  in  certain 
vaaea  of  a  aimilar  stage  of  developmoaC  and  in  Mycena;  work  by  small 


Fragmentg  (Atheai). 


spirals The  prefoi'ence  for  the  circle  rather  than  the  spiral  in 

bioiizc  is  due  partly  to  the  difileulty  oi  working  the  latter,  while  for  the 
former  nothing  hut  a  hollow  punch  is  required."  ' 

But,  indeed,  the  suggestion  that  concentric  circles  have  been  derivod 
from  spirals  has  been  repeatedly  made.' 

In  a  valuable  Paper  on  the  modifications  of  bronze  sword  and 
dagger-hafts,  Dr.  Oscar  Montelius  has  traced  the  decadence  of  types  in 
Scandinavian  examples  aa  we  approach  the  Iron  period.  The  degenera- 
tion of  spiral  ornament  to  concentric  circles  is  a  striking  feature  in  the 
series.     Dr.  Montelius  sums  up  his  points  thus ' : — 

I"  Nous  constntons  done,  dans  I'^tnde  des  trois  principales  parties  dc  la 
poigaee,  que  toutes  les  troia  series  que  nous  venone  de  consid^rer  sont 
parali^les,  do  sorte  que  les  poignfees  qui,  d  en  juger  p.  ex.  de  la  forme  du 
pommeau,  doivent  etro  consider^s  eonune  les  plus  r^centes,  se  montrent 
aussi  en  possession  de  la  forme  la  plus  r4cent«  &  I'egsid  de  la  partio  in- 
fSricure  de  la  poignee. 
"  Nous  coDfitattins  les  memos  faits  dans  romamentation  de  la  poign&e. 
Lea  poignees  les  plus  auciennes  sont  sourcnt  decor6cs  de  belles  et  riches 
spirales.  Celles-ci  font  place  plus  tard  &  des  '  spitales  b&tordes,'  d  I'oo 
nous  permet  cette  expression,  c'est-fi-dire  4  des  cercles  concentriques 
ausquels  des  lignes  de  jonction  recourb^es  donnent  il  un  coup  d'ceil 
rupide  I'aspect  de  veritables  spirules.     En  fin  lea  lignes  de  jonction  dia- 


"  Joura.  HuUenic  Society,"  rol.  liii.,  p.  239. 

"  That  concentric  riaga  in  Greek  &rt  lire  derireil  trom  Greek  ■pirali  i>  aug^tad 

hj  B&lilBa  in  (he  JaAriucA  dn  Aichaalagtichm  Ituliluli,   I8B8,  p.   371.     A  nmilar 

eiplantticin  bu  been  offered  b;  Dumoot  el  Chaplain,  CJramiymi  de  la  (Jrict  PnipT§, 

faacicole  in.,  relating  to  plate  t.  21.     The  iMne  eiplBnation  in  CmdoU'*  C^pm, 

334"— Goodyear,  p.  81,  noli.     The  lendencv  of  ipinUa   "to  degenerate  into  dotted 

coaceutne  uii-clee,"  ii  noticed  by  Ur.  A.  J.  Ersiu,  in  bi>  Paper  oa  "  A  Myktfnmui 

Ttessiue  &0111  JEgiiia."^ — "  Hellenic  Journnl,"  Tnl.  xiii.,  p.  Hi. 

'  "  Sur  lei  Foigofei  dee  £p^  ot  doi  PoignnnU  on  Bronie."— "  Cong.  Prih.  8100I1- 
holm,"  1874,  TOl.  ii.,  p.  891. 
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paraissent,  et  les  cercles  concentriqucs  seuls  restent.  Ces  cercles,  qui 
fiont  premi^rement  quadruples,  deviennent  successiyemeut  plus  simples, 
jusqu'd  ce  qu'il  n'en  reste  plus  qu'un  seul.  Far  suite  de  la  forme  da 
pommeau,  le  nombre  des  spirales,  puis  celui  des  omements  circulaires, 
est  presque  tou jours  de  AmiY." 


Fig.  36. 

A  similar  series  may  be  made  from  Hungarian  examples. 

Tbe  spirals  of  the  Egyptian  scarabs  have  been  referred  to  as  a 
sacred  form  of  ornament.  This  is  true  of  all  Egyptian  ornament ;  it  is 
essentially  charged  with  religious  significance,  and  is  consecrational  in 
character.  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  derived  patterns  of  the 
^gean  carry  symbolical  meaning  ?  That  the  Cypriotes  understood  the 
lotus  origin  of  their  patterns  appears  certain  from  the  frequent  use  of 
normal  lotus  forms,  and  that  religious  significance  was  co-extended  with 
the  spread  of  hieratic  ornament  is  probable.  That  in  the  more  remote 
forms  of  Mycenaean  art  the  original  conscious  symbolical  meaning  was 
preserved  is  hardly  probable.^  But  whilst  the  original  significance  of  the 
patterns  may  have  been  lost,  it  is  possible  that  a  sense  of  sacred  or 
magical  property  may  have  clung  to  the  ornament.  It  is  even  possible 
that  certain  forms  having  lost  their  original  signification  have  been 
adopted  with  new  or  modified  meaning  in  accordance  with  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  are  found. 

The  subject  of  symbolism  I  have  hitherto  avoided  as  unnecessary  to 
the  argument,  but  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  later. 

In  concluding  this,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  division  of  our 
subject,  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  take  stock  of  the  geometric  forms 
brought  under  notice,  and  also  to  summarize,  in  a  few  words,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  preceding  pages.  Setting  aside  chevron,  zig-zag,  herring- 
bone, and  triangle  forms,  which,  as  widely  diffused  in  primitive  ornament, 
it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to  illustrate  by  special  examples, 
they  consist  chiefly  of  these  : — spirals,  concentric  circles,  concentric  half- 
circles,  lozenges,  halved  and  quartered  lozenges,  chequers,  and  chequer 
of  lozenges.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  forms  can  be  organically 
related  in  the  patterns  of  a  developed  scheme  of  decoration,  and  that 
when  set  free,  in  process  of  conventionalization,  they  persist  as  a  more 
or  less  closely  associated  group. 

It  may  be  said  that  similar  geometric  forms  have  been,  in   many 


*  '*  Grammar  of  the  Lotus,"  p.  313. 
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instances,  independently  developed  among  widely  separated  peoples. 
This  is  true.  But  in  such  cases,  where  investigated,  it  has  been  possible 
to  trace  the  descent  of  the  geometric  patterns  from  local  realistic  proto- 
types. As  already  stated,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  ^gean  geometric  patterns.  The  reference,  direct  and  indirect,  is, 
in  the  latter  instances,  to  Egypt,  and  is  enforced  by  the  admitted  exist- 
ence of  trade  intercourse. 

The  study  of  comparative  ornament  is  yet  at  a  beginning.  It  is 
probable  that,  with  fuller  knowledge,  we  shall  distinguish  local  types 
within  general  areas,  and  the  presence  of  independent  elements  sub- 
merged by  waves  spread  from  the  larger  centres.  Chevron  and  triangle 
patterns  may  have  been  so  incorporated  by  later  movements.  The 
distribution  of  the  black  pottery,  incised  with  chevron  and  triangle 
ornament,  referred  to  Italy,  among  other  problems,  awaits  investigation. 
How  far  we  may  yet  get  behind  the  Mycenae  period,  and  how  far  back 
Egyptian  influence  may  yet  be  thrown,  are,  too,  subjects  for  speculation. 
But  it  is  not,  I  think,  likely  that  the  main  lines  of  the  subject,  in  so  far 
as  they  depend  on  the  derivation  and  descent  of  the  spiral  concentrie 
circles  and  half-circles,  and  associated  lozenge  and  chequer  patterns  of 
^gean  ornament,  will  be  seriously  disturbed. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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Tk    tbe   illiutrntuins   wluch   Mcoropany    this    Paper    we    bare    repiv- 

■entatiottg  of  an  int^ruting  fnnet^  curtom  which    still  prcTsiLt  b 

the  iMnmea  ot  B«rgy  and  Forth,  in  the  (Noactj  at  WexlorH,  «oiaiecti<l 

with  mwat  prBcticn  of  din&atiaa  st  erom-roads,  and  baDgiiig  oBerinp 

Tbore  arc  maof  curious  supenCitMns  of  heathea  ori^  connects! 
with  crow-rood*.  The  partiDgs  of  roodf  are  accoont^  meeting- plac«< 
of  spirits,  and  in  {iatt«  of  Alstcc,  at  Christmas,  or  the  New  Tear,  between 
11  cod  12,  pJD-,  the  pcaeaata  go  to  a  cnm-wuj  to  li«t«n  aod  lean  oJI 
that  Ttott  conmnw  tlken  in  Ote  oonung  j^t.  So  aIbo  the  aatom  of 
luBgiiig  ottcnuge  on  tree*  at  crot^roada,  or  bj  holy  wells,  is  of  pagan 
origin. 

There  is  a  practice  amoug  European  pca'sant#,  as  we  learn  fctnn  Mr. 
S.  B.  Tylor,  of  transferring  disease  or  blemish  of  the  body  to  imuiimali.' 
things  J  a  terer  or  ague  niny  be  given  to  a  willow,  elder,  fir,  or  ash  tree, 
with  Kuitable  charms :  "Goe  morgcn,  oldc,  ik  geef  oe  dc  Kolde,"  "Godcn 
abend  Herr  Fleder,  bier  bring  ick  mien  Feber,  ick  bind  em  di  an  und 
gah  davau,"  "  Aah-tree,  ashtn  tree,  pray  buy  this  wart  of  me."  Thi* 
practice  has  sunk  into  a  device,  which  is  a  very  patt«m  of  wicked  selljsh- 
nefls,  where  the  object  to  which  the  disease  ie  transferred,  intitead  of 
absorbing  the  disease,  is  supposed  to  become  merely  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring it  to  another.  Thus  in  Thuringia  it  is  considered  that  a  string 
of  rowan  btrries,  a  rag,  or  any  email  article,  touched  by  a  sick  person,  and 
then  hung  on  a  bush  beside  some  forest  path,  imparta  the  malady  to  anj 
person  who  may  touch  this  article  in  passing,  while  it  frees  the  sici 
person  from  the  disoaw.  The  rags,  locks  of  hair,  &c.,  hung  on  trees  by 
the  superstitious  from  Mejtico  t*  India,  and  Ethiopia,  are  held  to  be 
actual  receptacles  of  disease  ;  so  are  also,  says  our  author,  "the  African 
'devil's  trees,'  and  the  oncre*!  trees  of  Sindh,  hung  with  rags  through 
which  votaries  huve  trausfiTrod  tlicir  lompliiint-;,  being  typical  cases  of  n 
practice  surviving  in  lands  of  a  higher  culture." 

It  is  true  that  in  Ireland  such  miscellaneous  offerings  are  still  hung 
on  the  thorn  trees  that  overshadow  the  well  of  the  patron  saint ;  but  the 
Fetish  theory  as  to  the  worshipper's  intention  falls  short  of  the  truth  when 
wo  come  to  consider  the  form  the  practice  takes  among  the  Christian 
peasantry  of  Ireland.     Some  magic  touch,  some  drop  of  pure  elixir  drawn 
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frotD  the  holy  well  of  Christian  thoug:ht,  hae  pnrged  it  of  this  taint  of 
moral  corruption,  and  the  aaBOciation  of  tho  thorn  and  the  cross,  whii  h  we 
find  in  this  country,  presento  the  ancient  custom  in  a  higher  light.  This 
association  is  very  clearly  marked  in  the  alwve-mentjoned  funeral  eereniony 
in  Wustord  which  wo  shall  now  proceed  to  deBcrihe, 

When  the  coflin  is  supplied,  the  pieces  of  wood  which  remain  over  are 
cut  into  small  croBscs  measuring  2  feet  8  inches  in  height  by  II  inches 
wide  across  the  arms.  These  crosses  are  painted  in  various  colours — 
green,  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  They  hav«  pointed  Hhafts  ;  and  one,  which 
is  meant  to  be  planted  in  the  soil  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  is  laid  on  thi.- 
coffin,  while  the  others  are  carried  by  the  chief  moumera  behind.  At  the 
cross-roads  nearest  t«  the  cemetery  there  is  always  a  hawthorn  tree,  at  the 


Baimow,   Co.   Wejir.ird. 


foot  of  which  the  procession  pauses,  and  the  cross-bearors  lift  their  croeet-s 
to  its  branches,  where  thoy  fix  them  and  leave  them.  In  some  places  the 
tree  has  fallen  beneath  its  weight  of  crosses,  but  its  root  remains,  or  at  all 
events  the  memory  of  the  place  where  it  grew  ;  and  so  the  practiee  is 
continued,  and  the  crosses  are  thrust  in  a  heap  lying  one  upon  another, 
till  a  mound  often  8  or  10  feet  high  may  be  seen. 

In  fig.  1  we  give  an  instimce  of  the  latter  from  a  drawing  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Du  Koyer,  of  one  of  these  mounds,  raised  by  the  roots  of 
the  decayed  hawthorn  tree.'  On  a  lull  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Carlow, 
called  Lisnavagh,  there  is  not  only  a  hawthorn  planted  at  the  cross-roads, 

'  Aaotber  ihiUdm  Mean  *t  BrandyeTOM,  baronf  of  B>r^. 
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of  the  district,  sinco  buritil  nciir  Iub  grave  bere  was  beld  to  be  a  safciguard 
of  salvation  hereafter. 

I  find  that  a  very  similar  practice  still  exists  in  Franco.  This  is  noted 
by  H.  F.  Darsy  in  the  "  Memoires  dee  Antiquaires  de  Picardie,"  vol.  sv., 
p.  165.  After  describing  other  religioue  customs  in  tbe  valley  of  the 
river  Breetc,  dept.  Somme,  he  says  : — "  The  foreign  traveller  may  oftco 
bo  gurpriHed  to  find  a  large  number  of  little  wooden  crosses  fixed  into  ihe 
earth,  at  the  toot  of  the  crucifix  whicb  generally  Btands  at  the  cross-roads, 
or  at  the  entrance  to  a  village,  and  ho  will  fail  to  guess  the  cause.  But 
the  good  peo-sont  of  tlie  place  will  tell  him  that  each  of  these  crosseB  has 
been  placed  there  when,  in  currying  the  dead  toward  the  comutoty ,  tha 
procession  has  passed  near  the  crucifix." 


Cong,  Co.  Majci. 


The  church  of  St.  Germain  I'EcoasaiB,  in  the  Canton  Gamache,  where 
this  practice  continues,  was  founded  by  a  Scotic  pupil  of  St.  Germanus 
of  Auxcrro,  to  whom  the  saint  gave  hie  own  name  at  baptism.  Ho  is 
honoured  on  May  2nd,  in  the  Martyrologios  of  Amiens,  Eu,  and  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pros,  &c.  He  is  titular  of  the  churohea  of  St.  Germain 
d'Amiens,  St.  Germain  sur  Bresle,  St.  Germain  d'Argoule  in  the  Somme, 
and  of  a  chapel  at  Bibemont  in  the  Aisne,  &c. 

Ho  is  represented  in  art  as  holding  the  seven-headed  hydra  with  his 


^H^  stol 


stole,  being  said  to  have  captured  this  monster  on  landing  in  Normandy. 
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His  life  is  contained  in  a  hs.  in  the  library  of  Amiens,  No.  465,  and  in 
two  Msjs.  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

It  was  on  the  shores  of  Picwrdy,  to  north  and  south  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Somme,  that  many  of  the  early  Irish  pilgrims  and  missionaries 
landed,  including  St.  Columbanus  and  his  followers ;  also  St.  Fursa  and 
his  disciples,  besides  many  others  of  lesser  note,  such  as  Caidoc,  Fricor, 
Fiacra,  and  Cadroc. 

In  such  community  of  old  religious  customs  as  this  practice  here 
recorded,  we  may  possibly  trace  a  result  of  the  passage  to  and  fro  of 
these  early  travellers. 

N,B. — Since  this  Paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, on  the  occasion  of  their  Meeting  in  the  Tholsell  of  Kilkenny,  I 
made  an  expedition  to  Lough  Corrib,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Fursa,  in 
search  of  vestiges  of  the  saint,  and  I  found  that  the  custom  is  still 
practised  by  the  peasantry  around  Cong.  The  general  procession  going 
to  the  old  Abbey  of  Cong  pauses  at  the  last  cross-roads  to  deposit  their 
crosses,  but  here  the  tree  is  an  ash,  not  a  thorn,  by  which  the  mound 
of  crosses  is  now  overshadowed  (see  fig.  2). 

It  still  remains  to  be  asked,  Is  there  no  evidence  of  the  continuance  of 
this  custom  in  the  Basque  country  in  the  district  of  Ibaueta  after  the 
date  of  the  codex  in  which  it  is  described,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth 
century?  Or  is  this  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  faithful 
observation  and  record  of  the  antiquities  and  customs  of  Ireland  prove 
so  important,  simply  because  she  still  offers  relics  of  the  past,  and 
living  instances  of  practices  that  exist  elsewhere  in  memory  alone? 


(    386     ) 
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Iriih  HiBtory  in  Kingsley's  Hovels. — So  remarkably  does  the  yery 
interesting  discovery  made  by  our  President  at  WateHord  confirm  a 
statement  in  Kingsley's  "  Hereward  the  "Wake,"  that  Waterford 
Cathedral  was  built  in  imitation  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  note  that  other  allusions  to  Irish  events  by  the  author 
of  '*  Hypatia,"  must  not,  on  that  account,  be  too  readily  accepted  a» 
reliable. 

Though  no  one  can  be  so  pedantic  as  to  expect  dry  historic  accuracy 
in  these  delightful  novels,  the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect  when 
they  come  to  be  cited  in  our  Journal,  Two  instances  will  serve  as  a 
warning.  In  i*  Hereward,"  chapter  iv.,  the  reader  is  led  to  believe 
that,  by  common  report  in  Irish  histories,  Ranald,  of  Waterford,  had 
been  slain  by  Brian  Bom  at  Clontarf ,  and  not  Brian  by  Ranald,  which 
is  suggested  as  the  true  version. 

Our  ** Annals"  and  the  ''Wars  of  the  Gael"  agree  with  the 
''Njala  Saga"  in  attributing  the  Irish  monarch's  death  to  Brodir,  who 
is  directly  afterwards  killed  by  Brian's  adherents. 

In  '<  Westward  Ho !"  chapter  ix.,  we  find  the  English  besieging  the 
Spanish  Fort  at  Smerwick,  on  Christmas  Day,  regardless  of  its  actual 
surrender  some  six  weeks  earlier  (November  9th,  1580).  These  facts 
demonstrate  the  caution  necessary  in  the  using  of  historic  novels  in 
archaeology. 

We  may  also  note  that  Worsaae's  **  Danes  and  Northmen,"  p.  363^ 
relates  the  building  of  the  above  churches  without  hinting  that  one  was 
copied  from  the  other.  So  it  remains  an  interesting  problem  whether 
Kingsley  or  his  friend  had  record  of  the  fact,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
a  happy  guess,  founded  on  the  dedication  and  nationality  of  the  build- 
ings.—T.  J.  W. 

Report  from  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Limerick. — The  only 
matter  I  have  to  report  on  is  the  history  of  the  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  castellated  hov.>uo  of  old 
Limerick,  viz.  Galwey^a  Castle^  commonly  known  as  Ireton^i  Howe.  It 
was  a  large  stone  structure,  with  pointed  gables  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  stone-mullioned  windows,  and  a  round-headed  stone-arched 
doorway  leading  into  Gridiron-lane,  which  separated  it  from  St.  Mary's 
churchyard  and  the  old  Exchange.  Its  high  Dutch  gable  front  of  red 
brick,  evidently  an  insertion  of  later  date,  facing  Nicholas-street — the 
main  street  of  the  English  town — gave  one  a  good  idea  of  the  houses  of 


-jrJ^H^H 
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iTbe  Nichalu-Mnet  ftnnl.    Bayond 


■' Ibetos's  Uousk,"  Limerick. 
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old  Limerick.  This  front  of  imported  Dutch  brick  was,  according  to 
local  tradition,  the  flrat  brick-fronted  house  erected  in  Limorick. 
In  1661  Lord  Orrery  waa  made  Governor  of  the  Castle  and  City  of 
Limerick.  In  a  letter  fi'om  King  Charles,  he  is  directed  to  "  employ 
himself  "  in  getting  English  and  Dutch  merchants  to  settle  in  Limerick. 
By  a  letter  of  Orrery's,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  successful,  as  he 
says  he  expects  more  Dutch  merchants  to  settle  in  the  city.  We  know 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  granted  to  Lord  Orrery,  General 
Ingoldsby,  and  other  Cromwelliune  after  the  siege,  and  these  grants  were 
confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Sir  Geoffrey  Galwey,  Bart., 
the  owner  of  this  house,  was  banged  by  Ireton,  and  his  property  was 


from  ihe  Souih. 

confiscated.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  one  of  these  Dutch 
oettlers,  having  got  possession  of  Galwey's  Castle,  modernised  it,  so  to 
apeak,  by  the  insertioD  of  a  brick  front  in  the  Dutch  style.  Ferrar,  in 
his  "History  of  Limerick,"  says  the  only  houses  which  remained 
habitable  after  the  siege  of  1691,  were  certain  castellated  ones  in  the 
main  street.  New  houses,  in  the  Dutch  style,  then  replaced  the  old  ones 
both  in  the  English  and  Irish  town.  Ficturcsque  old  Limerick,  now  fast 
disappearing,  dates  therefore  from  after  the  siege  of  1691,  excepting  these 
ancient  castellated  munsions. 

Galwey'a  Castle"  was  so  called    from    Sir  Geoffrey  Galwey,   an 
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eminent  lawyer,  who  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  a.d.  1600.  It  was  built^ 
or  rather  remodelled,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  structure,  said  to  be  a  portion  of  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
Limerick. 

The  Galwey  family  were  of  note  in  the  City  Annals.  John  de  Burg^^ 
known  locally  as  John  of  Gal  way,  was  knighted  by  Lionel  Duke  of 
Clarence  for  his  gallant  defence  of  Baal's  Bridge  against  the  O'Briens,  of 
Thomond,  in  1361,  and  got  the  right  to  have  that  bridge  emblazoned 
on  his  arms.  His  descendants  took  the  name  of  Galwey.  There  is  an 
elaborate  monument  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  to 
Geoffrey  Galwey,  who  died  in  1414.  Underneath  the  Galwey  arms 
(figured  in  the  Plate  facing  p.  70,  Journal  for  1892)  is  the  quaint 
inscription — 

^^UmnHJLf    QJJM   LSCTOB  I  TUA.   CBBKTJNT   HISCE  JOHANNIS  |  HUBIS   SCULPTS 

SACBIS  I  QUADbIt   mSIGKLA   GALWEY."   | 

Sir  Geoffrey  Galwey,  when  mayor,  fearlessly  maintained  the  ancient 
privileges  of  the  citizens.  On  one  occasion,  during  his  mayoralty, 
Carew,  the  Lord  President,  demanded  the  release  of  a  soldier  who 
had  been  convicted  of  larceny.  Galwey  refused  to  deliver  him  up, 
declaring  that  the  ancient  Charter  of  Limerick  exempted  him  from  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  president  and  council.  For  his  contumacy  he  was 
fined  by  Carew  £400.  The  Corporation  sent  a  deputation  to  Elizabeth 
to  complain  of  this  arbitrary  act  of  the  Lord  President,  but  got  no 
redress.  This  stubborn  citizen  died  in  1636,  leaving  considerable 
property  in  the  city  and  the  adjoining  counties.  His  grandson,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Galwey,  Bart.,  succeeded  him,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the  city 
was,  with  Bishop  O'Brien  and  others,  hanged  by  order  of  Ixeton  on 
October  Slst,  1651.  A  local  tradition  (I  rather  think),  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  has  it  that  they  were  hanged  out  of  one  of  the  windows  in 
the  south  gable  of  this  house,  and  that  it  was,  at  the  time,  the  tem- 
porjiry  residence  of  Ireton,  where  he  died  soon  after  his  victims,  of  the 
plague  then  raging  in  the  city.  I  cannot  find  sufficient  evidence  to 
satisfy  nie  that  Ireton  ever  resided  in  this  house,  neither  is  there  any 
evidence  tliat  it  had  any  connexion  with  Bishop  O'Brien's  execution 
further  than  the  fact  related  in  Hihernia  Dominicana  : — **  The  Bishop  of 
Euily  was  executed  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  and  his  head  was 
fixed  on  a  spike  at  the  top  of  a  tower  near  the  centre  of  the  city.'*  As 
**  Galwey's  Castle "  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  was 
higher  than  the  adjoining  houses,  it  was  most  probably  the  "tower" 
referred  to.  Other  and  more  likely  places  have  been  pointed  out  as  the 
site  of  the  bishop's  execution.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  General 
Ireton,  commander  of  the  victorious  army,  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
townhouse  of  Lord  Thomond,  which  was  situated  close  to  King  John's 


Castle,  tlian  io  a  bouw  whicli  was  to  be  the  scene  of  tbe  execution  of  his 
victiiuB,  or  where  was  Bpiked  the  gory  heod  of  the  BbLop  of  Emly — ho 
who  suinmoned  hiB  executioner  to  follow  after  him  in  a  few  days. 

"We  learn  from  Ludlow's  "Memoirs"  that  Ircfou  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Clare  in  the  first  week  of  Bovember.  We  find  lie  took  many 
castles,  including  Leamaneagh,  and  got  ae  far  as  the  borders  of  Qalwuy, 
the  weather  being  very  inclement,  when  he  "  took  a  severe  cold,"  and, 
though  ordered  to  lie  up,  returned  to  Limerick  the  third  week  iu 
November.  Here  Fleetwood  found  him  in  a  high  foTer,  to  which  he 
Buccumbe<l  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 

On  learning  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  purehased  "  Galwey'a 
Castle,"  with  other  houses  adjoining,  and  were  about  to  apply  to  the 
Corporation  for  a  prcscntmont  to  close  Gridiron -lane,  which  separated 
these  houses  from  the  cathedral  (this  lane  was  called  from  a  well-knowii 
inn,  "  The  Gridiron,"  which  existed  early  in  this  century — the  last 
proprietor  was  a  popular  character  named  Fat  M'Grath,  otherwise 
"  Paddy  the  Chopper  "),  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Mayor : — 

"  Sin, — I  undrntimii  an  application  is  to  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Town  Counuil,  on  belialf  or  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Catbedrut,  for  a  preMratment 
10  close  Gridiron -lane.  As  Local  8«crelar;  uf  the  Boyal  Soeiet;  of  Aiitiquuiea  of 
Ireland,  I  am  inijoai  that  tbe  boiwe,  eommonly  knawn  hi  "  Ireton's,"  aliould,  m 
far  a«  pouible,  be  preaervud  from  decay,  and  retuain  u  an  eiunple  of  the  anoiettt 
caelellated  uiuuiDiii  of  old  Limeticlc.  At  this  buUding  vaa  erevted  in  the  time  of 
Elisabeth  by  a  formci- Major  of  Limerick,  Sir  Geoffrey  Galwey  (Mayor  a. D.  1600],  a 
very  notable  {X'tsonage  in  the  Annali  of  our  ancient  city,  I  trust  )au,  air,  aad  tba 
CorpoiatioD,  vhen  grontiag  the  presentment,  which  1  hope  you  may  see  youi  way  in 
doing,  will  gufpguaid  ihia  ancient  building,  (o  that  tbit  reninont  of  aniiqutty  may  be 
left  in  our  midat  aa  a  meiiiorial  of  an  eminent  cittKcn  who,  when  Ueyor  of  Limendi 
upheld  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  his  offic«. 


r,  4c., 
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"jAuaa  G.  B^aar. 


I'he  City  Fathers,  however,  in  their  wisdom,  took  a  narrow-mindod 
view  of  the  question,  and,  in  granting  the  presentment,  expressed  an 
opinion  that  "  Ireton's  House  "  should  come  down,  as  it  was  undesir- 
able that  it  should  he  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  a  man  of  infamous 
memory — the  "scourge  of  Limerick,"  who  had  hanged  the  martyrod 
Bishop  of  Emly  ;  and  therefore  "  Galwey'a  Castle  "  has  now  disappeared, 
and  an  up-to-dute,  commonplace  iron  railing  encloses  its  site,  to  the 
delight  of  our  iconoclastic  Corporation.  It  is  only  Coir  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  say  that,  when  some  of  the  adjoining  houses  were  taken 
down,  several  cracks  were  found  in  the  main  walla  of  the  castle,  and 
tbe  Dutch  front  was  pronounced  to  be  unsafe. — Jauks  0.  Bakkt,  Uoh. 
Local  Secretary  /or  Limtrick. 


I 
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r  BsUrhaiUtU. — Tliree  tniles  to  thr  »ou£k  1 
I  pl«c«  called  C«mibeg,  b  farmer  Darned  Murtia " 
obloBg  chatnbe'r  some  thre«  feet  frum  the 
mttt^ttti.  Tlw  cfaombn- is  flboat  14  feet  losg  hy  6  wide,  und 
>  tamr  to  tmL  Ito  fUra  aie  formed  of  lu^  stone«  Isid  over  euh 
vjAaat  savtar  or  imi'^tt,  and  tlie  roof  ia  composed  of  large  flst 
I  BmimMC  A*i>  iB*  ^^  ^  tl^  oilier  of  tiie  chamber,  which  narroirs 
t  t»  tfce  n^  nan  the  cut  Mde  of  this  chamber  a  Darrav 
wmt,  hat  aalf  ■  tew  fe«t  of  it  ore  at  preat^at  exposed.  On  tie 
c  foond  tVD  human  skolls,  whit^h  atmoBt  imme- 
1  mmwf;  »im  in  a  rwes*  immediately  nnder  the  roof  three 
"  •  cnimbled  to  dnst.  There  waa  id*)  found  what 
■  a  i|iBi  111  111,  which  was  mifortiinately  destrojed.  "  It 
id — it  VM  aR  eaten  witii  mst,"  the  finder  said, 
■e*  W  wtath  Um  damb«  i?  built  are  such  as  ore  not  to  be 
is  aiMW  £Maace  «f  the  place.  Thej  are  grooved,  foiroved, 
•  vats  moelli.  They  mtut  have  been  carried  into  the  land, 
r  m  awB  in  •aironndiog  bog,   was   t-arly  in  the  centarf  a 


Mwiuj  if  ■»  taaent  Bone  Comb  and  Tracked  Stone,  in  a 
,  Co.  Koath. — According  to  the  railnaj 
,  in  force  oa  the  Mi-ath  line,  paaseogera  from  the 
SiKtb  by  tlM  MMming  tnda  going  to  Trim  or  Athboy,  have  to  wait  Ht  the 
K2iE**saE  JTBcti<-n  {■>!  ttio  arrival  of  the  down  train  from  Dublin  before 
tkey  can  proceed  on  their  Way.  This  I  found  to  be  R  fact  in  July,  1893, 
whoL,  wbhing  to  go  to  Trim,  I  had  to  wait  at  Kilmessan  for  nearly  an 
ha«r  before  a  train  left  for  that  town. 

Kading  Tery  aoon  the  time  to  hang  heavily  on  my  bands,  I  walked 
into  the  adjoining  village,  and  after  viewing  the  neatly-kept  but  rather 
new  cemetery  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  there,  I  turned 
into  a  gravel  pit,  just  beyond,  to  see  what  that  would  yield  of  interest. 
Un  entering  I  at  once  obeemd  that  part  of  the  opposite  baiik  of  the  ex- 
caTntion  was  composed  of  a  Etiff  clay^ — a  material  quite  different  from  the 
rest,  which  was  the  usual  limestone  gravel  of  the  district.  The  upper 
part  of  this  bank,  I  also  observed,  was  thickly  studded  with  numerous 
broken  bones  sticking,  like  so  many  little  pegs,  oat  of  its  face.  This 
excited  my  curiosity,  and,  to  get  a  better  view,  I  climbed  on  to  a  (ofiM 
of  earth  which  accumulated  at  the  bottom.  I  had  scarcely  done  ao  when 
I  law  a  small,  but  nnmietakable,  part  of  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  sticking 
out  of  the  clay,  among  the  bones !  I  at  once  attacked  the  place  with  the 
blade  of  my  pocket-knife,  and  waa  very  soon  amply  rewarded  for  the 
train  delay  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  beantiful  little  double-toothed 


bone  comb^^^^^ 
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Nor  was  the  finding  of  tho  comb  ray  oaly  luck.  While  engaged  ia 
disuntombing  that  article,  I  found  lying  upon  it,  in  fact  touching  (were  it 
not  so  close  it  ih  prohable  I  would  have  overlooked  it),  one  of  those  strange 
and  mysterious  relics  known  in  the  North  of  Ireland  aa  "Tracked 
Stones."  This  one  is  an  ovol  qnartaito  pebble,  reddish  in  colour,  nearly 
three  iuchea  long,  better  than  two  wide,  and  one  thick.  On  each 
face  th':rc  arc  two  well-defined  marks,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
not  quite  so.  The  whole  article  eeems  to  have  been  ground  down  and 
polished  to  its  present  symmetrical  form  with  much  care  and  labour.  Mr. 
Knowles  has  embodied  in  an  important  Paper  which  he  published  in  the 
Journal  (1888,  p.  497)  all  that  is  known  of  these  curious  remains,  to 
which  I  refer. 

The  little  comb  is  2^  inches  long  ;  the  teeth  are  {ths  of  an  inoli  in 
depth,  and  arc  as  finely  cut  almost  as  a  modern  toilet-comb.  Except  at 
one  end,  ulitri',  jiriljap",  an  unequal  ciirth  ijrL'.-;iir.'  !i:is  bi'-'kuii  away  the 


teeth  for  nearly  a  half-an-inch,  it  is  in  wonderful  preservation,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  stiff  earth  in  which  it  was  embedded,  which  preserved  it 
from  excessive  moisture.  Along  the  hack,  between  the  rows  of  t^eth,  it  is 
strengthened  by  two  plates  of  bone  which  are  fastened  to  the  body  by 
tliree  rivets  of  iron.  Two  of  these  rivets  are  still  in  thi-ir  places.  The 
plates  are  beautifully  ornamented  by  a  design  composed  of  a  dot-and- 
circle  pattern.  The  llev.  W.  F.  Almcnt,  Rector  of  distletown-Kil- 
pstritb,  and  Nobber,  Memhtr,  has  very  kindly  executed  photographs  of 
both  these  articles,  and  as  these  beautiful  "photos"  give  a  far  better  idea 
of  their  appearance  than  uny  verbal  description  could  possibly  do,  I 
present  copies.     The  comb  is  represented  three-quarter  size, 

Uy  timo  then  being  limited,  I  had  to  leave ;  but  on  an  early  day 
I  returned  and  made  a  more  minut«  examination.  Though  I  found 
no  further   example  of  ancient  art,    the  examination  of  the  site  was 


r 


la  fecC  Weh,  Imt  the  aeen- 

■Jimtff  by  PflM-ly  half.    It 

•*  ■  *»*  «1»5"t  qoite  different 

*         *  'ert,  tbe  bonet  an 

■•«fdi«««aiiMB«iiii 

a*  ecmb  «i4  stone. 

—  . -„ we  ol  m  ntii  or  W 

—^^  **■**■  1  '  y*  »  r*  —JwUibeJ-  OfthebooMl 
i*^  ^  ••  *"  ■*  f»»  •*  *e  "to^  «*  tfce  akoftboni  Twiely  rf 
***  •^  fcm»rf  by  fc^  T.  -^aOs,  ani  atlwn  ;  the  ta-k  and  teeti 
^^^>^«<r^rf*>vk«e«i(kteKkfltf  agistor  deer.  I  elao 
•■■i  »  ^Mtrf  fa^  na^  vUA  1  fcTBg^t  ««■  tbe  EXcremeDt  of  ■  dog 
^**_??  "  *"****  ^^  y.  ^^  »■  the  aeeapKT.  a  Mr.  CU«ly, 
^^^^^^^^T**^***^^^  ^"^  ^»-  He  appeua  to  b«  a  nu 
rf  »^  *ia»  fiPM  rf  i*wniiM»  J  W  zi^eiAedlj  inmstal  thnt  tlu 
^™^^  ^—  *  g"^*"*  *^  ^'"»  ^  *  T%'a  >BWM,"  ud  »e«Bed  afraid 
^_>^C  I  I  '  «*  ',  ir  t  •  ■fcMiifcjta.  Of  nOiM  he  kne, 
■a^r:  >*  »  wr  W^i^t  wfc^  I  wi^i  it.  he  reeolleeted  finding  a 
t^mmmmm4^%^^iamia^KKmmmAtwmnAit,  end  kindly  gave  it 
^^_^^*^^J  ""  '"Mj';.'^*'^^— JtltooehoM-fcuJuoned. 
■•  ^**^  ■*  «**«*■■  *■  ta^Hnae  •<  *e  eeirtaij.  It  probablv 
*i^P*^»**        '       ^afc  >e  the  fcdtt«  of  tte  beak  where  it  *^ 

Ib  eaeAH^  I  bA^  Am  ■Bsai,  be  it  Mpoldml  or  not,  it  well 
VMAT^  tbc  tffcMkMrf  «be  WMkm  Ihring   in  the  neighbourhood. 

4(  gn«  T,£ac  »«  atoMt,  vtadi  »<««  weU  repay  any  attention 
«)k^  ^te  be  WAvnd  «■  iti  ezaaiaatknt. — Owsjt  Suts. 

Oami  Toafe  Ksviw  fcod  ia   Sazly    Chnrehes,    Cartlet,  fe. 
(ScTTUasnAi.  Lar,  froB  pp.  77-81). 

Im  lan-mt. 
(CaTW*^*;.— 5<».  M  «rf  preTiona  list  ahonld  be  described  tlms  :— 
W,  Dcxxuux  Cutu.— Projecting  from  the  wall  near  one  of  the 
wiadon,  described  by  the  Eariof  DniMTen  in  "  Memorials  of  Adare 
Maaor."  He  wmstdera  that  tUKb  fignrea  date  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  nzteenth  centniy.  The  rained  ehnrch  of  Diumaman  stands  a  few 
hnadied  ywdi  eart  of  the  castle.  From  the  mixture  of  round  and  pobted 
■rches  the  date  of  the  chinch  would  in  England  he  fixed  at  about  the 
latter  part  <rf  the  twelfth  centnij;  bnt  it  may  be  rather  later  in 
IreUod. 

94.  At  A  Well  vuK  Bavtbkk,  12  kilbs  wzbt  otUauxiw,  Co.  Cou — 
fapied  bom  a  aketch  by  the  late  G.  V.  Du  Koyer  in  the  Libraiy,  Rreal 


A. 


MJSOELLAMRA. 

Irish  Academy.  The  figure  is  erect,  with  uplifted  hands,  and  extends 
below  the  knees  ;  it  measures  1  foot  10^  inches  in  height,  and  the  upper 
wider  portion  ot  the  slah  it  is  carved  on  is  1  foot  wide. 

35.  On  the  Cross  of  MuttEDAca,  CLOCMiCKoia. — A  seated  figure  with 
outstretched  lower  limbs  on  the  eastern  face  of  transverse  portion  of  the 
Btono  cross.  It  appears  to  have  been  previously  unnoticed-  From  a 
drawing  hy  T,  J,  Westropp,  Esq, 

36.  TiMAHOE,  Queen's  Couktt. — A  groteaque  figure  requiring  further 
inquiry. 

Iir  EKOLAini. 

CnCBCH  OF  St.  D*vn>,  Kilpeck,  HKBEroRnaHmn. — Placed  with  other 
grotesque  figures  on  the  cornice.  The  church  is  ascribed  to  the  Iwelfth 
Century.  Its  benefice  was  granted  in  A.n.  1134  hy  the  Lord  of  Eilpeck 
to  the  Abbey  of  St,  Peter  at  Gloucester.  It  is  within  the  diocese  of 
LlandafE,  and  thu.i  came  within  the  sphere  of  early  Welsh  and  Irish 
influcuce.  Its  ornamental  style  resembles  some  decorated  Irish  churcheH 
of  that  period. 

In  'Wal'ks. 

Fkhhon  Fhiort,  Akolrhet, — During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Cambrian 
Archfeological  Association  and  the  Royal  Society  ot  Antiquaries  of  Ireland, 
this  figure  was  noticed  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  church,  and  photo- 
graphed. The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  recently  restored ; 
but  the  doorway  at  the  end  of  south  wall  of  nave  is  considered  late 
Norman  work,  and  referred  by  Mr.  Parker  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  former  ohancel,  now  removed,  was  of  fifteenth- 
century  date. 

LLiunBiHBOD  Cbtech,  Ridnorshibb. — A  figure  carved  in  relief  on 
atone,  of  rather  rude  execution,  2  feet  6  inches  long  and  1 8  inches  broad, 
the  slab  varying  frum  10  to  2  inches  in  thickness.  Found  October  24, 
1894,  concealed  and  built  into  the  north  wall  of  church,  face  duwnvrards, 
in  pulling  it  down  for  rebuilding.  The  rood  beam  of  an  older  church 
is  laid  as  a  step,  still  bearing  traces  of  colour.  The  present  building 
appears  to  date  about  1746,  and  is  a  mere  barn-like  structure.  There  was 
another  church  in  the  parish,  the  remains  discovered  a  few  years  since, 
called  Llanfaelog,  the  church  of  St.  Moelug,  who  is  alleged  to  have  lived 
in  tbe  sixth  century. 

In  Scotland. 

1.  IsLAxnoF  loNA  (in  theNuns'  Chapel). — The  figure  is  built  into  the 
wall  above  an  early  window.  Described  from  a  photograph  sent  me  by 
a  member  of  the  Koyul  Society  of  A.ntiquaries  of  Ireland,  taken  by 
himself, 

2,  UrcKAiRSB  Fabish  Cbukch,  Tatsittlt,  Arsti^shibb. — This  image 
is  described  as  a  rude  piece  of  carving,  with  hair  falling  over  the  shoulden. 
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and  represented  sitting.  It  is  13  inches  in  height,  carved  in  rough  sand- 
stone. On  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  it  was  placed  at  the  end  of  south 
wall.  At  the  eastern  end  of  same  wall  is  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastic^  also 
carved  in  sandstone.  Dr.  Macnaughten,  M.  S.  A.  (Scot.),  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  figure,  says  there  is  a  roofless,  ruined 
chapel  near  the  present  church,  from  which  he  believes  both  figures  were 
obtained. 

3.  Ballachulish. — A  unique  figure  of  wood,  represented  full  length, 
measuring  about  4  feet  9  inches,  the  only  one  made  of  this  material  of 
which  full  record  is  obtainable.  It  was  found  in  a  bog,  and  described 
and  figured  in  the  Proceedingi  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
for  1881.  The  eyes  of  this  image  are  represented  by  two  quarts 
pebbles. 

4.  IsLAin)  OF  Harris  (at  St.  CleraenVs  Church,  Rowdil). — ^The  figure 
is  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  the  church  tower,  surrounded  by  a 
battlemented  string  course.  In  the  corresponding  position  on  another  side 
of  the  tower  is  a  bishop  in  costume,  within  a  floriated  Gothic  niche,  above 
which  is  the  representation  of  a  skull,  and  beneath  a  grotesque  head, 
winged.  The  string  course  is  continued  outside  the  niches  on  either  side 
and  at  top. 

5.  Glasgow  Cathedral  (preserved  in  the  Crypt). — This  figure  is 
recorded  in  the  **  Earl  of  Dunraven's  Memorials  of  Adare  Manor," 
p.  201. 

In  Italy. 

CoMO. — **  In  the  very  remarkable  straight-sided  arched  doorway  of  the 
church  of  St.  Fedele  two  or  three  figures  somewhat  resembling  those  seen 
in  Ireland,  but  much  smaller.'*  From  the  *' Earl  of  Dunraven*8  Memorials 
of  Adare  Manor,"  p.  201. — f.r.s.a.i. 


Celtic  and  Byzantine  Interlaced  work. — Allow  me  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. A. I.  to  the  photographs  of  a  beautiful 
Mosaic  pavement  of  Byzantine  work  recently  discovered  at  Jerusalem, 
and  illustrated  in  the  **  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  "  for  October,  1894.  The  design  is  that  of  a  vine,  the  branches  of 
which  form  circles  containing  birds,  peacocks,  ducks,  storks,  &c.  The 
border  is  a  striking  example  of  the  similarity  between  Celtic  and  Byzan- 
tine interlaced  work  of  which  specimens  have  already  been  illustrated 
in  our  Journal.  (See  vol.  i.,  5th  series,  1890,  illustration  facing  page  35, 
Nestorian  mss.  ;  also  fig.  6  of  the  plate  facing  page  32,  where,  in  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  stones  at  Bidtewell,  an  almost  identical  pattern  is 
illustrated. — C.  M.  S. 
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The  Lords  of  Simaaiiy  and  St.  Hicliolat'  Charch. — (Vol.  iv.,  5th 
SerieB,  p.  222). — In  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp's  Paper  on  the  "  Churches  of 
Dimsany  and  Skrecn,"  in  the  September  Number  of  this  JimnMl,  mentifm 
is  made  of  a  "  Nicholas  Hunket,  1st  Enron  of  Ducsany,"  whoso  will  ia 
dat«d  1461,  and  who  married,  let,  A_nnc  Fitzgerald;  2ndly,  Elizabeth 
Preston.  But  this  will,  which  is  printed  in  full  at  page  357  of  the 
Calendar  of  the  Carow  tisa.,  vol.  ti..  was  not  made  in  1461,  but  in  1463 
(2  Ed.  TV.),  and  the  testator  was  not  a  Nicholas  Plunkct  He  was  Sir 
■Christopher  Plunket,  Knight,  younger  son  of  Sir  Christoplier  Plunket, 
Knight,  by  Joan,  his  wife,  daughter  and  heircM  of  Sir  Luke  Cusaok, 
Knight,  and  Lady  of  Killeen  and  Dunsany,  which  wore  owned  by  the 
Cueack  family  in  1400,  Lodge  and  Ajchdall  say  that  "  it  is  probable  " 
that  Sir  Christopher  Plunket,  senior,  was  styled  the  latLord  of  Dunsany 
and  Killeen,  in  right  of  his  wife,  which  would  make  the  testator  the  2nd 
Lord  Dunsany,  his  elder  brother  John  being  2  ud  Lord  of  Killeen ;  but 
these  genealogists  add,  writing  in  1750-89,  that  "no  patent  of  creation 
had  yet  appeared  for  either  of  these  baronies  "  (Archdall's  Lodge,  voL  vi., 
p.  197),  and  that  they  date  by  tenure  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Lynch, 
in  his  "  Feudal  Dignities  of  Ireland,"  devotes  several  pages  to  the  history 
of  this  ancient  family.  He  quotes  tho  royal  grants  of  1434,  in  wliich 
Henry  VI.  recites  that  they  are  made  mth  the  aasent  of  "  our  beloved  and 
faithful  Christopher  Plunket,  Knight,"  with  no  other  title  afBsed  ;  but 
adds  that  in  33  Henry  VI.  (1456),  the  said  Sir  Christopher's  grandson 
"used  and  received  the  title  of  Baron  of  Killeen."  He  also  says  that  the 
Plunkcts  were  parliamentary  barons  as  Lords  of  Rathregan,  long  before 
the  marriage  of  the  said  Sir  Christopher  of  1434  with  Joan  Cusack,  whoso 
grandfttther.  Sir  Walter  Cusack,  was  possessed  of  the  barony  of  Killeen, 
Lynch's  work  is  most  interesting  and  valuable,  hut  we  shall  never  know 
the  true  origin  and  descents  of  the  old  Anglo-Irish  barons  and  their  sub- 
feudatories  until  the  Government  consents  to  resume  the  publication  of  the 
Irish  State  Papers  in  the  English  and  Irish  Public  Record  Offices  on  the 
plan  so  lung  sanctioned  by  Lord  Romilly  and  Sir  T.  D,  Hardy.  Until 
then  Irish  history  and  genealogy  between  1307  and  1500  will  never  be 
^^        really  known. — Maet  Hiccsoff. 

^^H  [The  error  as  to  the  Christian  name  of  the  lord  of  Dunsany  referred 

^^B      to,  is  corrected  by  the  writer  of  the  Faper,  in  the  Errata  at  the  end  of 
^^B       this  volume.] 

^^^  JOrB.    H.S.A.I.,    TUL.  IV.,  Pt.    IT.,  BtH  IIU.  ftl 
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"Ex  Lihris  Journal,"  in  which  publication  scviiral  of  the  chapters  of 
thia  hook  first  appeared.  They  are  now  reprinted,  -with  additional 
illustrations,  tlio  whole  forming  o  handsome  volume,  with  fifty  £z 
Libris  examples,  ond  a  frontispiece  in  boi-aldic  tinctures, 

Mr.  Vinycomb,  in  his  opening  remarks,  says  ; — "  The  production  of 
Book-Platce,  by  whateter  means,  is  but  a  mh  branch  of  the  art  by  which 
pict^irial  and  decorative  il- 
lustrations of  every  kind 
BTo  executed,  and  copies 
multiplied  by  some  of  the 
ordinary  processes  of  print- 
ing." Ho  then  tells  na 
that  whereas  in  former 
times  wood  engrovinft  and 
copper  engraving  were  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  tho 
Itook-PIates existing,  "the 
advance  of  modem  scieneo 
has,  however,  changed  all 
that,  and  we  may  now 
possess  a  charming  Book- 
plate, which  is  neither 
engraved  on  wood  or  on 
copper,  and  yet  may  pass 
for  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  have  charocteris- 
ticB  entirely  its  own." 

We  are  led  in  these 
pages,  by  easy  stages, 
through  the  various  de- 
velopments of  engrafing, 
from  the  rough  woodcuts 
which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  earliest  printed  books 
to  the  beoutifally  finished 
work  of  Durer  and  other 
masters  of  engraving.  Then 
comes  tho  engraving  on 
metals  and  cichiag  ;  and 
last  we  are  let  into  the 
secrets  of  the  various  means 
adopted  for  the  duplication  o(  artists'  sketches  by  moans  of  lithography 
and  photo-lithography,  and  by  blocks  or  transfers,  from  which  any 
number  of  copies  may  be  taken.  By  means  of  tlie  well -selected  iUua- 
trations,  and  the  hints  so  freely  scattered  over  these  puges,  it   is  an 
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easy  matter  for  those  who  hoTo  not  studied  the  art  ot  engraving  and 
process -working  to  gain  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  of  the  groatpst  advantage  to  collectors  to  be  able,  by  the  aid 
of  this  work,  to  recognise  the  mode  by  which  any  eianiple  liaa  bet-n 
produced  ;  a  Bpecial  chapter  is  devoted  to  this,  and  each  of  the  numerous 
illuBtrationa  contains  words  descriptive  of  how  it  was  executed  or  pro- 
duced. 

The  book  is  very  appropriately  dedicated  to  Arthur  Vicars,  p.a.*,, 
Ulster  King-of-Arms,  a  copy  of  whose  Book-Flate  adorns  p.  68.     Through 


L  at  tl 


Pen-Rnd-ink  Drawing,  rpproduccd  by  Proceaa  Block.     {Slighlly  reduced.) 

the  courtesy  of  the  pubUahera,  a  few  specimens  of  the  illustrations, 
line  and  half-tone  process  blocks,  arc  given,  being  the  Book-Plates  of 
three  McnibcrB  of  this  Society,  including  that  of  Francis  Joseph  Bigger, 
H.R.i.A.,  Ftllow,  the  ablo  and  energetic  Editor  of  the  UhUr  Journal  o/ 
Arehaologtf. 

This  quaint  old  style  Ex  Libris  Oluetratcs  the  connexion  of  an  old 
family  of  merchants  with  the  trading  city  of  Belfast,  where  they  settled 
at  the  time  of  the  Plantation.    Scarce  twenty  years  after  their  arrival. 


Miehnel,  James,  and  John  Bigger,  three  brothers,  had  in  circulation  trade 
tokens,  a  common  practice  at  thattinic  amongst  merchants.  These  tokens 
are  represented  on  the  Book -Plate,  hearing  the  respective  dates,  1657, 
1666,  and  1667.  Ou  that  of  Michael  appears  the  bell  from  the  arms  of 
Belfast,  whiph  is  repeated  on  that  cf  John,  ■whilst  the  token  of  James 
leare  the  quaint  merchant's  mark,  which  ia  appropriately  adopted  upon 
the  shield  in  lieu  of  heraldry.  Each  token  has  somewhere  npun  it  three 
raullfts  woiked  into  the  inscription  or  design.  These  mullets  are  clearly 
taken  from  the  heraldic  shield  of  the  family,  which  ie — argmt,  a  bend 
azvre,  three  mulUU  guiet,  two  in  chiff,  one  in  btue.  The  main  feature  of 
the  plate  ie  the  old  High-street  of  Belfaat,  showing  the  market-house, 
with  the  tower,  from  which  the  political  executions  long  took  place,  and 
whose  summit  was  oft^n  decked  wnth  the  heads  of  outlaws.  Close  to 
this  was  the  Bigger  place  of  business  for  200  years,  and  the  mime  has 
been  added  in  front  of  this  house ;  the  country  residences  were  at 
Biggeratown  and  Moylusk.  "  Ye  goode  Shippe  Unicome  of  Belfaste," 
represented  in  the  base,  was  one  of  the  first  traders  ever  owned  by 
Belfast  merchants,  being  purchased,  in  1662,  by  Uichael  Bigger  and 
three  other  promineat  traders  of  the  towTi,  for  the  aura  of  "£618  sterling 
current  money  of  England."  The  family  is  still  well  represented  in  the 
city  of  Belfast,  hut  ttjeir  trading  has  cuascd,  and  the  old  house  is  in  other 
hands. 

This  Book-Flate  is  unique,  as  it  embodies  the  antiquities  of  a  family 
which  are  very  special ;  it  is  designed  by  Mr.  'Vinyconib,  and  engraved 
by  Marcus  Word  &  Co.,  who,  wc  are  glad  to  observe,  have  produced  nearly 
all  Ihe  modem  examples  in  the  book. 

Messrs.  Black,  the  publishers  of  Mr,  Vinycomh's  present  work,  purpose 
to  issue,  in  a  greatly  extended  form,  early  in  181)3,  their  "Book-Plate 
Annual  and  Armorial  Year-Book,"  the  first  issue  of  which  was  made  early 
in  1804.  The  Editor  is  Mr.  John  Leighton,  f.s.a.;  and  the  success  which 
attended  the  first  issue  will,  no  doubt,  be  accorded  to  its  successor.  Its 
nominal  price,  and  the  great  variety  of  interesting  information  on  Book- 
plates and  cognate  subjects  which  it  embraces,  will  render  it  exceedingly 
useful  to  all  collectors. 
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EXCURSION  TO  NORTH  WALES,*  July,  1894. 

Tn  August,  1891,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  this  Society,  the 
Cambrian  ArchsBological  Association  fixed  their  usual  Summer  Meet- 
ing in  Ireland.  The  Members  of  our  Society,  with  added  enj  oyment,  sha  red 
with  them  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Killamey,  the  Dingle  peninsula,  and 
Skellig  Michael,  and  in  reduced  numbers  and  less  favourable  weather  the 
antiquities  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  and  Cashel.  The  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  Societies  was  renewed  this  year,  when  the  Irish  Society 
returned  the  visit  of  their  Cambrian  brothers,  joining  their  Summer 
Excursion  for  1894. 

Carnarvon  had  been  fixed  on  by  the  Cambrian  Committee  as  a  head- 
quarters, and,  easily  reached  from  Ireland,  was  admirably  chosen  for  the 
purpose.  Nor  is  it  less  suitable  as  a  centre  of  antiquarian  interest.  Itself 
the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  of  which  some  remains  yet  exist,  surrounded 
by  British  remains,  and  adorned  by  the  noblest  of  the  Edwardian  castles, 
it  afforded  abundant  interest  for  an  even  longer  stay  than  was  arranged. 
In  Carnarvon  Castle  we  are  somewhat  in  touch  with  media3val  Norman 
Ireland.  When  Edward  I.  undertook  his  conquest  of  North  Wales  the 
Anglo-Norman  position  in  Ireland  was  apparently  assured.  Hence,  when 
his  strongholds  in  Wales  were  being  built  to  secure  his  footing  there,  he 
could  look  for  supplies  to  the  rich  com  lands  of  Leinster  and  the  still  well- 
replenished  Irish  Exchequer.  The  castles  rising  at  Carnarvon,  Conway, 
Beaumaris,  Criccieth,  and  Harlech  could  be  more  easily  succoured  by  sea 
from  the  west  than  by  the  threatened  land  communication  on  the  east. 
So  again  and  again,  in  Sweetman's  **  Calendars**  are  to  be  found  man- 
dates to  the  Irish  authorities  for  the  supply  of  grain  and  money  to  those 
in  charge  of  the  works  at  these  places. 

For  Carnarvon  there  started  a  goodly  party  of  our  Society  on  Monday, 
the  16th  July,  1894.  Leaving  North  Wall,  Dublin,  at  9.30,  it  was 
reached  in  good  time  for  dinner.  Mr.  Cochrane  was  already  on  the  spot, 
and  had  every  arrangement  made  for  the  reception  of  the  party  in  the 
Royal  Hotel. 

The  evening  meeting  on  this  day  has  already  been  chronicled  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Society's  Proceedings.     It  was  held  in  the  Guild  Hall, 


^  The  blocks  illustrating  this  Report  of  the  Excursion  in  Wales  have  been  kindly 
lent  by  the  Committee  of  the  Cambiian  Arch  geological  Association,  except  the  plans  of 
PUs  Mawr,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harold  Hughes. 
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a  room  built  over  the  eito  of  one  of  tho  old  town  gates,  and  kindly  placed 
at  the  Society's  disposal  by  the  Corporation. 

On  the  tollowinft  morning,  Tueailay,  17th  July,  Carnarvon  was  left 
by  train  at  8,30  a.m.  for  CoNwar.  Tliia  town  presents  from  many  points 
a  most  interesting  appearance.  Ita  castle  and  fortifieationB  date  from  tho 
period  of  Edward  I,,  and  retain  more  of  their  original  form  and  appearance 
than  perhaps  any  other  town  in  the  British  Islantls. 

Arrived  at  Conway,  the  party  first  visited  the  church.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  chapel  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  said  to  hare  been  founded  in  llBd 
by  the  Welsh  prince  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth.  Tho  abbey  was  removed  by 
Edward  I.  to  a  site  higher  up  the  Conway  river,  and  its  chapol  became 
the  parish  church  of  the  new  fortified  town.  The  church  as  it  stands  con- 
tains work  of  many  different  periods,  the  result  of  repeated  alterations.  It 
consists  of  nave  with  aisles,  chancel,  and  south  transept.  The  western 
end  is  occupied  by  a  tower  of  iinpleawng  proportions,  and  contains  a  west 
door,  said  to  have  been  originally  ttat  of  the  Cistercian  chapter  house. 
The  north  porch  of  old  and  massive  timbor-work  is  interesting.  The  best 
work  in  the  church  is  a  finely  carved  oak  rood  screen  of  fifteenth  or  early 
sixteenth  century  work.  The  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  is  still  con- 
tinacd  here. 

The  Castlb  was  the  next  place  visited.  It  covers  tho  summit  of  a  bold 
rock  at  the  south-east  angle  of  the  town,  half  surrounded  by  the  waters  of 
tho  estuary  of  the  Conway  river.  The  effect  of  this  partial  insulation  is 
now  diminished  by  the  suspension  bridge  and  railway  tubular  bridge  across 
tho  estuary,  both  of  which  spring  from  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  castle. 
Their  presence,  however,  points  out  the  importance  of  the  situation 
chosen  for  the  castle,  commanding  the  passage  of  this  water,  the  most 
serious  break  in.  the  line  of  communication  between  England  and  her  out- 
posts in  north-western  Wales. 

ITie  castle  is  in  form  a  nearly  regular  parallelogram,  100  yards  in 
length  and  about  40  in  breadth.  Each  of  its  longer  sides  has  four  circular 
towers  connected  by  high  curtain  walls.  Outside  the  western  end  and 
gateway  is  a  platform,  from  which  alone  the  castle  was  entered.  This 
platform  could  only  be  reached  by  a  winding  path  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  walls  and  blocked  by  a  deep  ditch  with  a  drawbridge.  At  tho  eastern 
end,  overlooking  the  water,  is  another  platform. 

W'itbin,  the  space  is  divided  into  two  wards.  The  western  contains 
the  ruins  of  a  great  hall  and  a  chapel;  the  eastern  has  a  nunihcr 
of  apartments.  Its  north-eastern  tower,  known  as  the  Queen's  Tower, 
contains  an  intcrcstiug  little  oratory  with  groined  ceiling  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall. 

From  the  castle  the  party  walked  to  the  pLts  Mawa  in  the  Qigh-strcet, 
an  odmirably-presen'cd  Elizabethan  town  mansion  built  by  Robert  Wynne 
about  1S75  to  1585.  The  natural  front  of  the  house  is  in  a  side  street 
colled  CrowB-lane,  at  the  right  radc  of  the  accompanying  plan  (see  p.  403) . 
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Connexioii  with  the  High-street  was  preserved  by  a  separate  building- 
(marked  ''south  block"  on  plan),  now  called  the  porter's  lodge.  A  passage 
through  the  latter  leads  into  a  small  courtyard,  which  separates  it  from 
the  main  building.  This  yard  has  on  two  sides  a  platform  at  the  level  of 
the  principal  floor  of  the  house,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

The  outer  walls  are  of  stone,  and  have  rectangular  windows  with  stone 
nrallions,  and  set  flush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  wall.  The  house  con- 
sists of  two  wings  and  a  central  connexion,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
spartments  is  unusual  and  inconvenient.  The  entrance  door  opens  into  a 
narrow  hall,  unconnected  with  the  rooms  at  either  side,  one  of  which  was 
the  kitchen.  This  entrance  hall  passes  through  the  house,  and  connects- 
with  narrow  passages  leading  to  the  wings.  In  the  south  wing  is  the 
diningroom.  The  opposite  wing  has  a  smaller  room  known  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  room,  from  that  Queen's  monogram  entering  largely  into 
the  decorations.  Above  the  entrance  hall  and  the  two  chambers- 
adjoining  is  a  large  room  now  called  the  withdrawing- room.  The  ceilings 
of  the  principal  rooms  are  decorated  in  old  stucco  work,  very  well  pre- 
served. The  patterns  of  this  work  are  indicated  by  the  faint  lines  on  the 
plan ;  they  are  in  general  stiff  and  unpleasing.  The  interior  partitions 
are  of  plain  oak  panelling;  some  in  the  upper  storey  are  of  wicker,  covered 
with  plaster.  In  one  of  the  rooms  a  portion  of  the  plaster  has  been  care- 
fully removed,  and  the  old  wicker  work,  protected  by  glass,  is  shown. 
Access  to  the  upper  floors  is  obtained  by  two  circular  stairways.  One  of 
these  is  continued  up  to  form  a  little  turret,  just  high  enough  to  afford  a 
view  over  the  roof.  The  house  now  belongs  to  and  is  preserved  by  the 
Royal  Cambrian  Academy. 

The  remaining  time  of  the  stay  in  Conway  being  devoted  to  luncheon 
in  the  Castle  Hotel,  very  few  of  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
at  the  town  Walls.  They  are  still  almost  perfect,  having  been  pierced 
only  in  three  places  for  roads  and  the  railway.  Except  on  the  harbour 
side  they  are  little  incumbered  by  adjoining  houses.  Five  or  six  gate- 
ways remain  :  one  is  the  goods  entrance  of  the  railway.  The  quarter-of- 
a-mile  stretch  of  uninterrupted  wall  on  the  north-west,  with  its  towers 
and  gateways,  affords  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  of  realising  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mediajval-wallcd  town. 

After  lunch  the  party  started  in  carriages  for  Caerhun.  A  little  way 
outside  the  town  an  effective  view  of  its  castle  and  walls  is  obtained ► 
Half  a  mile  from  the  town  the  quaint  little  church  of  Gtffin  was  visited. 
Here  is  a  ceiling  of  boards  over  the  chancel,  covered  with  mediaeval  paint- 
ings of  figures,  of  much  interest,  though  the  effect  is  somewhat  marred  by 
a  comparatively  recent  restoration  of  some  defective  parts  of  the  painting 
executed  in  a  very  barbarous  style. 

At  Caerhun,  six  miles  from  Conway,  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman 
station  ( Conovium).  A  number  of  articles  found  here  were  exhibited^ 
chief  among  them  a  small  round  shield  of  the  Roman  period,  of  leather^ 
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■with  incttil  rim,  rivets,  and  very  prominent  bosa.  (A  model  of  this  shield 
ia  in  the  Chester  Museum.)  Time  did  not  admit  of  a  visit  to  the  site 
where  the  objectB  were  found.  Carnages  having  been  resumed  the  party 
returned  to  Conway,  and  took  train  to  Bosgor. 

At  fiungor  cnrriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  party  to  Penrhyn 
Castle,  where  all  were  courteously  reeeived  by  Lord  and  Lady  Penrhyn. 
The  magnificent  castle  ie  modem,  but  enabodicB  some  remains  of  an  earlier 
building.  It  ia  a  bold  and  effective  attempt  to  adapt  the  stylo  of  a 
Norman  fortress  to  the  purposes  of  modem  life.  The  great  tower,  s^d 
to  be  suggested  by  the  keep  of  Rochester,  is  very  imposing.  Having 
assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  Lord  Penrhyn  read  an  address,  as 
President  of  the  Combriim  Archteological  Apsociation.  This  address  has 
been  published  in  tlie  last  number  of  the  Journal.  After  a  very  hospitable 
entertainment,  and  an  examination  of  the  castle  and  of  a  number  of 
valnable  antiques,  a  walk  through  the  woods  brought  the  party  to 
Iilandcgai,  whence  the  carriages  conveyed  them  to  Bangor.  Thence  train 
to  Caruarvou,  arriving  about  9.30  p.m. 


Cljnaog  Churob.     (±dit  View.} 

WKD»Esn*r,  July  18. — Start  was  made  by  carriages  at  8.30  a.m.,  the 
route  being  south-westwards  from  Cnmfirvon  along  the  line  of  coast. 

A  halt  was  made  at  CLrmioo  about  twelve  mites  from  Carnarvon.  Here 
is  a  large  cruciform  church,  an  east  clevntion  of  which  is  here  presentod. 

This  church  was  collegiate  before  the  dissolution   of  the   retigioaa 

ises.  The  existing  church  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
'  contains  some  fine  traccried  windows,  the  principal  of  which  are  shown  in 
Sie  illustration.  The  old  rood  screen  is  retained,  and  the  oak  stalls  in  tlte 
jhoir  presene  some  old  though  not  fine  carTing. 
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A  Bpacioas  porcb  on  the  north  of  the  lure  was  stumoimted  hj  two 
Dppcr  storeys,  the  floors  of  which  h&Te  diaappeaivd  ;  the  first  floor  had  a 
squint.  The  Tcstiy  room  also  has  two  floors  above  it.  These  chambers 
boloDgcd  probubly  to  the  coUegjute  priests- 

In  tbe  Tcstry  ie  a  curious 
cbest,  dug  out  of  a  log  of  oak 
and  secured  by  three  locks. 

A  small  mazer  of  dark 
wood  bound  with  nlver  wus 
shown.  It  is  now  nsed  to 
collect  tbe  offertory  at  Holy 
Communion.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  it  miiy  have  ori- 
ginally been  intended  as  a 
cbalice. 

South  of  the  west  end  of 
tJio  church  is  a  detached 
cbupcl,  the  cast  window  of 
which  tippcara  on  the  loft  in 
tbe  illustration.  This  cbapel 
seems  to  be  of  the  eisteenth 
century.  Connecting  the  cba- 
pel with  tbe  west  end  of  tbo 
church  is  a  stone-roofed  pas- 
sage mnning  north  and  south. 
It  presents  externally  much 
resemblance  to  some  Irish 
stono-roofed  oratories.  This 
resemblance  is  not  preserved 
intemully,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported on  large  flug-stones 
extending  from  wall  to  wall. 
Ite  points  of  meeting  with 
the  church  und  with  the 
chapel  indicate  that  the  pas- 
sage wns  erected  subsequently 
to  tbem. 

In  a  field,  half  a  mile 
south-west  of  tbe  church, 
etands  a  well-poised  cromlech, 
of  which  (in  illustration  is  given.  The  upper  surface  of  the  covenng- 
stone  is  pitied  with  slight  dopresiadns  which  appear  to  be  formed  by 
naturnl  cauws.  Two  or  throe  of  these  seem  to  have  been  deepened 
into  cup-like  hollows.  This  is  said  to  form  the  only  example  of  cup 
morkingB  in  North  Wales.  This  cromlech  was  visited  on  the  retozB 
journey. 
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From  Clynnog  our  road  led  pnmllel  to  the  coast  towards  the  con- 
spicuous hill  group  known  as  the  Rivals.  Approaching  tht'ia  the  rood 
turns  to  the  lyft,  anil  aacending  sharply  brought  us  to  the  little  village  of 
Llanaelhaium  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  IuIIb,  Hence  the  ascent  to  Tre 
Coiri  had  to  be  made  oa  foot.  The  upper  part  of  the  hill  was  covered  in 
dense  mist,  which  made  the  climb  rather  difficult.  The  summit  was 
reached  at  last.     Here,  some  1500  feet  above  the  sea,  is  Tre  Ceiri. 

Tbk  Ceiri  is  a  prehistoric  stone  fort  of  great  strength.  The  summit  ridge 
to  a  length  of  about  330  yards  is  enclosed  with  a  massive  dry  stone  w^lL  , 
On  the  east  and  north  where  the  declivity  of  the  hill  side  is  great  and 
the  danger  at  attack  small,  the  enclosing  wall  is  of  inconddemble  height. 
On  the  west  and  south  the  slope  is  more  gradual,  and  here  the  wall  even 
now  rises  to  10  or  12  feet  and  is  about  12  feet  in  thickness.  Notwith- 
Htanding  the  strength  of  this  wall  (marked  e  on  plan)  there  are  on  this 
side  traces  of  one  or  more  outer  lines  of  defence  (r  and  g  on  plan).    These, 


Tre  Ceiri.     Sketch  of  pitt  of  W»1I  restored,   with  Baaquette. 
A,  Low  Door,  shown  on  Plan  at  u. 

owing  to  the  hurry  of  the  visit,  there  was  not  time  to  examine.  Tte 
tracks  (caUed  "roads"  on  plan)  leading  to  the  gateways,  too,  are  lined  by 
low  etono  walls.  There  are  throe  gateways  in  the  great  wall  (b,  c,  d  on 
plan).  Gateways  c  and  D  are  now  little  more  than  gapa  in  the  wall.  That 
at  B  retains  one  lintel  stone  in  position.  It  must  have  been  a  low  entrance, 
probably  to  be  entei-ed  only  on  hands  and  knees.  Tlie  illustration  repre- 
sents this  lintel  at  a.  Tho  remainder  of  this  drawing  is  a  restoration. 
The  space  inaide  the  great  wall  is  60  to  80  yards,  in  one  place  more  than 
100  yards  broad,  and  is  said  to  enclose  an  area  of  more  than  5  acres.  A 
great  part  of  this  interior  is  occupied  by  round  or  oval  oaclosurea  formed 
by  dry  stone  walls,  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  each  with  on  opening  or  doorway. 
They  ore  generally  gathered  in  groups,  or  in  street-like  lines,  as  shown  on. 
the  plan.  How  these  enclosures  were  roofed  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
A  slight  inward  batter  in  some  of  the  walla  suggested  that  they  might 
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,  1715-24. 

The  top  of  the  mounl 
>  fOMi  UO  to  140  yards  in  diameter. 
tt  fa  — p— Jrf  ty  *  kfcr  ^Jtwi,  -wMe  ■  wwdiaMipBrt  is  raised  on 
A*d^i<A*ia.    IW  «■  la*  mde  •  bwdi  «■  the  west  nde.    Tbu 
i  I7  &e  "BiiBBiiii,  ae  Boman  coins  tud 

Iif  bna  it  B.30  0.10.  for  Ban^r 
wi^  to  1^  rteam-feny  for  Bean- 
MMii.  Ben  CfriuM  wae  in  wsitiac  nd  caarered  all  to  PeniooQ. 
Vmv  Oia,  bm  Oa  extme  mcA- 
f«r(t  point  of  An^eeey,  mr-boata 
CMiT'^j'nt  )u  maoj'  aa  eoold  g«t  into 
tb'w  Ui  Puffin  IkUi)4,  PruKthotm,  or 
VnyH  Scririul.  Here  was  a  small 
coDTcntual  iMsAMthiamt,  of  irhich 
littl4:  now  rcmaiiiH  but  the  cborch 
XuviKT,  dating  perhaps  btmi  the 
twelfth  century.  Tht  exieting  re- 
mains protmbly  occupy  tbe  site  of 
tlui  primitivu  ecclesiastical  estabUsfa- 
mont  of  St.  Siiiriol,  but  no  Tc-ry  eaily 
buildings  itaii  uow  be  distinguished. 

lU'tuming  from  the  neaaide  wo 
<'Kiimini-'i  for  some  timo  the  intPtest- 
Jiig  littlu  church  of  Fbnhoit,  be- 
loiigiiip;  to  a  mudiieval  Benedictine 
luiiuy.  Tho  church  is  cruciform, 
('•irininliiiK  (if  navo,  choir,  and  transepts,  trith  central  tower. 

>  tiiivoiB  only  36J  feet  by  15J  feet.     It  communicates  with  the 
HjuKo  Uj|^^|||(nrer  by  a  round  arch  of  two  orders.    The  south  tianaeiA 
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has  a  Norman  arcade  on  ita  walls  ;  the  north  transept  is  modem,  and  the 
chancel  vaa  nearly  rebuilt  in  1855, 

The  church,  howeTor,  occupies  the  site  of  on  older  religious  establish- 
ment. E«main8  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  font,  in  the  shaft  of  a  cross 
with  well- preserved  interlaced  work,  now  built  as  a  lintel  into  the  room 
called  the  refectory,  and  another  complete  ctobb,  with  interlaced  work 
much  worn,  now  reraored  from  the  church  and  erected  on  the  top  of  a 
neighbouring  hill.  The  font  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave  is  the  base  of 
an  early  cross ;  on  its  east  face  are  cut  two  examples  of  the  triquetra, 
BuiTounded  by  a  hand  of  the  key  pattern ;  on  the  north  side  the  whole 
face  is  covered  with  key  pattern  work.  The  tympanum  of  the  south  door 
of  nave  may  also  belong  to  an  older  church.  It  he^rs  in  such  low  relief, 
as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable,  a  nondescript  ""■"'"!  with  entwined  tail. 


^^^        not  a 


Penmon  Chm«h  from  South. 

The  chancel  has  the  unusual  feature  of  being  several  steps  lower  than 
the  nave,  following  the  fitll  of  the  ground.  The  existing  chancel  was 
almost  rebuilt  in  lS5d,  replacing  ivork  of  the  IStb  century.  In  the 
course  of  this  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  remains  of  a  yet  older 
church  at  a  still  lower  level  lay  telow.  Under  the  east  window  was 
found  "a  very  rudely  splayed  window-opening  narrowing  very  much 
towards  the  outer  face,  but  without  traces  on  the  entemal  wall."  The 
sill  was  about  the  level  of  the  later  floor,  built  up  and  plastered  over. 
"  Undemcfltb  this  window  they  came  to  an  old  altar  with  a  clear  way  of 
about  18  inches  between  it  and  the  cost  wall."  Near  it  was  found  an 
enamelled  copper  plate  of  1  Sth-ceittury  work  representing  our  Lord  in 
the  act  of  benediction. 

Built  into  the  exterior  of  the  west  wall  of  south  transept  is  a  very 
rude  figure  resembling  some  of  those  classed  as  Shecla  na  gigs,  though 
not  a  typical  one.     It  is  about  20  inches  in  height.     An  old  native,  as 
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interpreted  by  Professor  Rhya,  said  that  the  figure  wob  locally  known  as 
St.  Paul,  and  that  during  the  rcst«i:ution  of  the  church  the  stone  bearing 
the  figure  was  found  built  iato  the  top  of  the  tower. 

What  remain  of  the  (.unTentual  buildings  are  arranged  along  the  west, 
eouth,  and  in  part  the  east  ride  of  a  small  square  yard  or  gartlen  of  wliich 
the  chnnecl  toruis  the  north  side.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  etill 
inhabited  and  have  been  adapted  for  modem  use. 

East  of  the  church  is  an  ancient  Pigeon  houne  or  Columliarium,  with 
dome  roof,  still  apparently  in  use ;  and  to  the  north-east  ia  a  holy  well. 

Taking  carriages  again  we  returned  to  Beadharis.  Here  the  CaracB 
was  first  visitt^d.  It  was  considered  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Llundegfan. 
Carnarvon  church,  too,  was  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  fact  which  shows  that 
the  pansh  syetent  was  fully  orgauized  in  Wales  before  the  rise  of  the 
Edwardian  towns.  The  church  consiists  of  a  nave  with  aiilea,  a  chancel, 
and  a  western  tower,  the  building  extending  from  late  thirteenth  to  early 
aixteeuth  century  work.     The  east  window  contains  aome  ancient  glass. 

One  monument  in  the  church  reminds  us  that  Beaumaris  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  cmborkatioti  and  disembarkation  for  Ireland,  and  often  a 
place  of  call  for  those  who  used  Holyhead  as  the  port.  This  mouument 
ia  a  memorial  of  William  Thwaytes,  Bceretary  to  Sir  Henry  Syilney,  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland.  Thwaytea  was  accompanying  his  master  to  Ireland 
in  the  winter  of  1566-6,  when  he  wtts  taken  ill  here  and  remained  to  die. 
In  the  State  Papers  Sydney  writes  of  his  gickness  from  Holyh^iad, 
9th  January,  calling  him  his  "  most  sufficient  and  faithful  servant,"  and 
speaking  of  hia  ilincsa  as  "tympany  and  dropsy."  A  letter  from  Dublin, 
3rd  Uarch,  says  that  William  Thwaytes  died  at  Beaumaris. 

The  monument  was  erected  by  Edward  Waterhouse,  probably  the 
colleague  or  assistant  of  Thwaytes,  and  apparently  some  time  after  the 
death,  as  two  mistakes  seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  dat«  of  death,  for 
the  day  of  monlh  and  the  last  figure  of  the  year  have  been  recut. 
Waterhouse  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  cemmeraorBte  at  the  same  time 
the  patrons  and  the  colleagues  of  the  deceased.  The  monument  consists 
of  a  large  slab,  with  fire  medallions  with  wcU-eut  arms.  In  the  middle 
Thwaytes,  above,  Sydney  and  Sir  Anthony  Sentlegcr,  and  below  Francis 
Agard  and  Waterhouse,  both  of  whom  settled  in  Ireland.     Tho  inserip- 

1.  Hcnricus  Sydney,  ordinis  O&rterii  miles,   prosidens    o   oonsiliis 

Uarchiis  Wollie  Domtnus  depntatus  in  Hibemia. 

2.  Antonius  Sentleger  ordinis  Garterii  miles  deputatus  in  Hibeniu. 

3.  GwillJelmuB  Thwaytes  armiger.     Obiit  [20]  die  Janvarii  156[5j. 

4.  Franciscus  Agord  aimigcr  ex  consiliis  in  Hibemia. 

5.  Edwardus  Waterhows  me  posuit. 

Below  Agard's  arms  is  the  motto,  Kosco  toipsum.  And  below 
Waterhows,  Fide  et  tacitumitat[e}. 

2G  S 
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In  the  vestry  is  a  very  lErge  altar  tomb  of  white  alabaster,  with 
effigies  of  a  knight  and  a  lady.  It  is  without  inscription.  In  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  brass  to  the  memory  of  Ricard  Bulkeley 
and  his  wife.     It  is  without  date,  but  assigned  to  the  sixteenth  centmy. 


L 


BeaumariB  Church. 


At  top  is  a  conventional  representation  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  On  one  dde 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  crowned,  with  the  Infant ;  on  the  other  aide  St.  John. 
Other  monuments  in  the  church  are  very  numerous, 

the  church  we  pa.sacd  to  the  Castle  at  the  north  end  of  the 
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town.  Lacking  the  noble  height  of  Camnrvon  and  the  commanding 
position  of  Conwny,  it  te  externally  lew  striking  than  those  eostlcs,  with 
which  it  is  contf  inporary.  It  la,  however,  rendered  very  atrong  by  two 
lines  of  defence  each  distinct  and  complete.  The  outer  ward  is  formed  by 
a  line  of  circular  towers  connected  by  curtain  walls.  "Within  this, 
B  castle  within  a  castle,  is  another  line  of  towers,  gatehousi^s,  ant]  more 
maesire  curtain  walls,  containing  n  labyrinth  of  passages  and  chambers. 
The  time  allowed  for  our  ^-isit  to  the  castle  was  insufflcient  for  the  most 
cursory  examination  of  its  many  points  of  interest.  The  following 
description  by  Mr.  S,  T.  Clarke  may  be  quoted  from  the  progmmme  of 
excursion  prepared  by  the  Cambrian  Society  : — 

"  Beaumaris  Castle,  as  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  obserrea,  is  a  coneentrio  castle 
composed  of  two  wards,  of  which  the  inner  is  a  quadrangle  of  about  fifty 
yards  square,  contained  within  four  curtains  of  veij  unusual  height  and 
still  more  unusual  thickness.  At  the  four  angles,  and  in  the  centres  of 
the  east  and  west  sides,  are  drum  tiowers,  six  in  all ;  in  the  north  and 
south  side."  are  the  gate-houses.  The  angle  towers  are  about  48  feet  in 
diameter,  with  walls  12  feet  thick,  and  the  passage  by  which  each  is 
entered  at  its  gorge  passes  through  22  feet  of  solid  masonry.  Three  are 
spanned  by  a  single  stone  rib  to  carry  the  floor  beam.  Each  has  a  well- 
stair,  and  communicates  with  the  ramparts  and  the  galleries  in  the 
curtains.  The  middle  tower  on  tbe  east  side  is  a  chapel,  an  oblong 
chamber,  with  vaulted  roof  and  floor  and  polygonal  apse.  The  chnpel  u 
divided  into  seven  bays,  the  five  outer  ones  being  pierced  by  a  lancet  window 
opening  on  the  face  of  the  tower.  The  lower  stage,  including  the  west 
end,  is  panelled  with  trefoiled  heads,  having  the  appearance  of  perpendi- 
cular work.  The  entrance  is  from  the  court  by  steps  to  a  double  door- 
way, trefoiled,  anJ  on  either  side  arc  chambers,  one  probably  a  vestry, 
and  the  other,  that  on  the  north  (the  Governor's  seat  ?),  providL-d  with  a 
hagioscope.  There  is  an  opening  above  the  west  end,  probably  for  tho 
escape  of  incense-smoke,  llie  north  gate-houec  is  of  the  usual  Edwardian 
plan,  oblong,  projecting  into  tho  court,  with  drum  towers  at  the  inner 
angles,  and  half-round  towers  to  the  field  flanking  tho  gateway.  Three 
portcullis  grooTcs  traverse  the  entrance  passage,  on  each  side  of  which  ia 
a  porter's  lodge  and  prison.  The  first  floor  tontuina  the  great  hull,  78  feet 
by  23  feet  fi  inches.  It  has  five  windows,  with  flal-headed  orche»  of 
two  lights  and  transoms,  looking  out  upon  the  Court,  and  furnished  with 
window  scats.  Thoy  are  peculiar,  and  look  lattT  than  their  assigned  date. 
Two  fireplaces  remain,  one  in  the  north  centre,  and  one  smaller  nt  tho 
east  end.  The  only  entrances  are  by  narrow  well-atairs  contained  within 
the  towers.  Tlie  hall  also  communicated  with  two  chambers  above  the 
lodges,  and  these  again  with  a  portcullis  chamber  in  tlie  centre.  There 
is  a  second  storey. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  inconvenient  entrances  to  the  hall,  that  the 
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VM  ailjr  iiiti  WW  ti  metamaaiaie  the  nulitarf  goreraor  of  the 
pfeoE.  TbaBvtlieiii^to-keneraBeBiblatiieiiartlieniui  goienlimnge- 
^at,  bat  >a  al  naalkr  dbiMMaH.  The  imier  put  was  polled  dovn, 
Iv  tfac  ^ke  at  tke  —■*-—*'.  aliiMt  •  walmy  sgo.  ^le  eurtain  milt  cl 
4b«  «w4  are  rseaadn^f  cnia««,  btiag  pcf<onted  thrmi^out  by  galleries, 
■^iBaaMSiaf  witk  BBMa-MM  ^^ibci^  cU  in  the  thicknesa  of  the  wall, 
KiBSMrieaatrarrexteaaraaodweU-coostructedeewers,  wfaich 
it  istn  1^  adiMesl  ks. 

id  U  ■>  oetagoB  in  plan,  inclosed  by  dram  toven  con< 
Oae  to>ww  caps  f*cb  angle,  ttsd  then  U  one  between 
t  >■  an,  tibe  fdac«8  at  three  bein^  occnpiod  by  gate- 
Thi*  vaid  ia  rety  narrow.  The  walls  ai«  low, 
it  aodMale  ttatftnMi,  Mid  looped.  The  requisite  breadth  for  the  rampatt 
if  ^«ca  Irf  ^  nMenal  fnjectioa  vpoa  eorbeU.  Parts  of  this  ward  an 
■■Ay,  ^d  sees  to  kafe  beea  Mt-«tew».  The  gate-hoosee  of  thi« 
«^d  M^  oltByedy  to  tkae  rf  1^  inner  ward,  so  u  to  check  a  ditvct 
liJi.  aad  a  «rt  of  — tgiafc.  hM  beat  added  to  the  fKioth  gateway  with 

llrtad.     tt  m  flid  Oat  thaM  ««•  an  MAwoik  300  yard«  in  advance  of 


I  by  a  long  cnponi^re  or  spur- work,  which 
nasaatbaailheearttta  toaaiilstbe  oea,  andcentaina  a  fine  gnlleiy,  with 
Im^  eittv  «ay,  wad  a  broad  mapoit  walk  aboTCL  In  a  dram  tower 
ayqa  Ak  vvck  a  aMo  a  lar^  rine,  Hippowd  to  hare  been  that  to  which 
dups  wen  made  fast.  The  ^ar  has  be«n  perforated  in  modem  times  by 
an  archway  fur  a  public  promen^ul^. 

"  The  inner  ward  contained  ranges  of  boUding^,  no  doubt  mainly  of 
timber  placed  against  the  walli.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  kitchens, 
jodging  from  the  large  fireplaces  seen  in  the  walls.  The  marks  of  the 
drawbridges,  and  the  amngement  for  placing  bars  across  the  entrances, 
deserve  careful  examinatioa." 

Cajriapcs  having  been  resumed  after  lunch  at  Beaumaris,  we  drove 
along  the  Meaai  Straits  to  Plas  NtwrdJ  demesne,  where  a  double  cromlech 
and  a  small  chambered  tumnlu':  were  inspected.  We  then  passed  on  foot 
into  the  adjoining  demesne  of  Plas  Gwynne,  where  aU  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Major  ap  Hngh  Williams.  From  this  most  of  the  party 
reached  the  train  by  the  ferry  to  Port  Dinorwic,  while  some  met  it  by 
crossing  the  Uenai  bridge  ;  and  so  returned  to  Carnarvtm. 

FBtiiiT,  July  20. — Start  by  carriages  at  8.30.  Drove  to  Dikas 
DiyoRwic,  described  as  "an  ancient  British  fortified  camp  and  beacon 
gtation,"  and  as  having  been  a  military  postduring  the  Roman  occupation. 
It  is  a  dun  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  though  of  no  great 
«li-Tatii;ii  overlooks  the  ^urriiuniling  country,  indeed  all  the  lowlands  of 
C^nurvoDjU^^^^^e  forts   on  the  heights  of  Fenmanmawr  on  the 
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north  to  Tre  Ceiri  on  t]ie  south-west ;  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
mands the  approach  to  the  great  mountain  pass  of  Llanberis  on  the 
south-east. 

It  consists  of  two  concentric  lines  of  earthworks,  with  remains  of  an 
inner  wall  of  stone. 

Pushing  on  towards  Llanberis,  Dolbadabn  Castle  was  visited.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Edward  II.  to  command  the  entrance  to  the 
pass,  and  is  situated  on  a  bold  knoll  near  it.  It  consists  of  a  circular  keep 
about  54  yards  in  external  circumference,  and  when  in  repair  contained 
four  storeys.  Portions  of  wall  remain  which  apparently  enclosed  the 
summit  of  the  rocky  knoll  on  which  the  castle  stands. 

The  church  of  Llanberis  was  visited,  which  is  without  features  of 
special  interest,  and  also  the  well  of  the  saint — St.  Peris,  which  is  said  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  sacred  trout  of  great  size. 

Many  other  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  are  scattered  about  this 
district,  and  noticed  in  the  Programme  of  the  Meeting,  but  time  did  not 
admit  of  their  being  visited. 

Returning  to  Carnarvon  a  halt  was  made  at  Llanrug  to  examine  a 
stone  bearing  portion  of  a  Roman  inscription.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  Dinas  Dinorwig. 

On  this  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  as  noticed 
in  the  Proceedings  in  last  Number.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  Rhys, 
Rev.  D.  Murphy,  &c. 

Satuhdat,  July  21,  was  fixed  for  a  visit  to  the  castle  and  other  local 
antiquities. 

Carnarvon  Castle  is  the  noblest  of  the  great  Edwardian  castles.  The 
remarkable  height  of  its  towers  and  curtain  walls,  and  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  gateway  and  other  features,  give  it  a  massive  grandeur,  which 
is  most  impressive.  Unlike  those  at  Conway  and  Beaumaris  the  towers 
are  polygonal.  The  eagle  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  castle  is  of  very 
remarkable  height.  Within,  is  a  great  courtyard  (formerly  divided)  some 
150  yards  in  length  and  about  40  in  breadth.  Several  of  the  towers  and 
many  of  the  wall  passages  are  maintained  in  thorough  repair,  while  there 
are  many  indications  of  the  positions  of  the  larger  apartments  standing 
within  the  walls — the  hall,  kitchen,  &c.  The  whole  forms  an  interesting 
study  of  the  conditions  of  mediaeval  military  life  under  favourable 
circumstances. 

Llanbeblio,  the  parish  church  of  Carnarvon,  is  situated  half  a  mile 
south-east  of  the  town.  It  dates  chiefly  from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  accompanying  plan,  drawn  by  Mr.  Harold  Hughes  for 
Arch(Bologia  Camhrensis,  displays  a  minute  study  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  building. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  rude  diminu- 
tive sepulchral  effigy  in  this  church  (see  page  420). 
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Adjoining  the  chnreli  in  the  site  ot  tbc  Bomno  atation  Segoatiiu 
One   or  two  walk  aloae  are  Titdble,   but  vxravatinas  have    repeatedly 
brought  to  light  other  n 


Effigj 


.bcblig  Ghurcb. 


] 


A  number  of  the  Memhera  of  our  Society  left  for  Cqesieb  on  this 
day,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  ex-mayor,  a  keei 
highly  accomplished  local  antiquary,  and  a  Fellow  of  our  Society,  made  ■ 
round  of  the  antiquities  of  that  interesting  city.     Special  attentdon  waa  "^ 
devoted  to  St.  John's  Church  and  to  the  Cathedral. 


I 
I 


THE  FOURTH  GENEBAX  MEETING 

Of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1S94,  wm  held  (hy  permission)  in  the 
Boyal  Dublin  Society's  House,  Eildare-street,  Dublin,  on  Tuesday, 
9th  October,  1894,  at  4.30  o'clock,  p.m. : 

Thohab  Dbkw,  i(.h.a.,  7,K.i.B.i.,  F.S.I.A.I.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  took  part  in  the  proceedings  ; — 

Filku't  .-—The  Rev.  Donii  Murphy,  s.  J-,  h.k.i.a.,  Fit4-Prtiiilint ;  Robprt 
Cochnne,  f.b.a.,  h.b.i.a.,  Ben.  Qtntral  Sier*Uiry  attd  Trtamrir ;  G.  D.  BurtcbaeU, 
K.A.,  H.B.I.A.;  Qeorge  Coffeyi  b.i.,  m.k.i.a.  ;  John  Cooko,  m.a.,  ffui.  Sitrilarg, 
Cits  of  Lublin  ;  Rev.  J.  F.  M.  ftench,  m.r.i.a.  ;  Lord  Walter  Fita  Garild,  m.s.i.a.  ; 
Willuuu  FrazOT,  f.ii.c.b.i.,  h.ii.i.a.,  hom.  r.s.A.  (Soot.);  His  Honar  Judge  "Kait, 
LL.D.,  M.x.i.A.  ;  Deputy  Surgeon- Qenersl  King,  M.A.,  k.h.i.a.  :  J.  J-  Diggea 
LaTouche,  ix.d.,  m.h.i.a.  ;  W.  11.  MoUoy.  k.h.i.a.  ;  John  Robert  O'Connell,  ll.u.  ; 
J.  Cuimir  O'Meagher,  m.s.i.a.  ;  J.  0.  HoberUoD,  Rott.  Feltow  ;  Andrew  RobinlOD, 
Architect ;  th«  Rer.  Stanford  F.  H.  Robinaon,  h.a.  ;  the  Rer.  Oanou  Slonej,  d.d.  ; 
Colonel  Philip  D.  TigOM,  t.r.;  Thomaa  J.  'Weatropp,  ic.a.;  John  E.  Wighun, 
I1.X.I.A.,  t.f.;  W.  W.  WiUon,  o.i.,  ]t.B.i.A. ;  Robert  Uoyd  Woolloombe,  ll.d., 

Mtmtfrt .— W.  F.  Bailey,  h.a.  ;  Colonel  D'Ojly  Bsttley,  ).p.  ;  H.  P.  Bony, 
M.A. ;  Francis  Joseph  Bigger  :  0.  H.  Bcoddell ;  J.  B.  Caiain  Brajr ;  Jnnies  Brenan, 
I.H.A.,  M.M.:.A. ;  HiasA.  M.  Brown;  [he  Ber.  Duncan  J.  BrawiJow,  v.a.  ;  J.  E. 
BorgeBB,  t.r. ;  the  Boy.  E.  A.  Burnett,  M.A.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  W,  R,  Cunpbell,  w.A. ; 
M.  Edvrord  Conway;  R.  J.  CorhollU.  U.A.,  J.p. -,  P.  C.  Cowmi,  b.  bo.  ;  the  Hot.  J.  H. 
Davidson,  h.a.  ;  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Davidion,  b.a.  ;  Proncii  H'G.  Denny;  E.  B. 
U'C.  Dii;  Pntriok  J.  Donnelly;  M.  Dorey;  the  He  v.  Anthony  Drought,  b.a.;  the 
Sev.  Anthony  L.  Elliott,  M.A.  ;  Edward  H.  Ennia ;  the  Rev.  Williiun  FaJliiner.  m.a.; 
Frederick  Frtkoklin,  r.R.i.A.l. ;  Joaeph  Oougb  ;  Thomas  Greene,  ll.u.,  i.r. ;  Francis 
Guilbride;  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  m.a.,  r.L.a. ;  HUi  M.  Hannaa ;  E.  Hottingliin ;  the 
Ber.  Alfred  T.  Harvey,  h.a.  ;  the  Rev.  John  Healy,  ll.d.  ;  B.  H.  HiU.  b.a.  ;  H. 
Hitoliina ;  the  Rot.  J.  A.  Jcanings,  b.d.  ;  C.  II.  Eeene,  h.a.  ;  the  Rev.  Cunon  Kecnei 
M.A. ;  Edmund  W.  Ee)Iy ;  Willisma  R.  Kennaii  ;  Patrick  Kenny  ;  Stephen  H. 
Lanignn,  t.t.  :  ThomaA  W.  Lyster,  m.a.  ;  Colonel  T.  A.  LunhiuD,  h.a.,  ).r. ;  the 
Rev.  William  BradabBw  Msck,  B.A. :  Brian  Hac  Slieehy,  ll.o.  ;  Pntncta  M'Glade, 
i.f.:  Robert  M'lntosh;  R.  T.  Martin;  J.  J.  Ueagher;  Miss  Alice  Milligim ;  Joaeph 
fi.  Moore,  M.A. ;  M.  J,  Nolan,  h.d.  :  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Nugent,  M.A. :  Hra, 
O'Collaghiui ;  ThnmBB  F.  O'Connoll;  D.  J.  O'Donoghuo;  T.  GrifBn  O'Dooogbus; 
B.  P.  O'Farrell,  i..ii,c.B.B.  ;  WiUiara Patrick  O'Neill,  m.r.i.a.  ;  the  Ven.  Arcfadoacon 
Orpen,  m.a.  ;  J.  0.  OTercnd  ;  Miu  Peter;  A.  Scott;  Mr^.  J.  F.  Shaokleton;  0.  N. 
Baitb,  B.A.  ;  A.  T.  Smith,  l.u.c.p.  ks. ;  Bellingham  A.  Somerville;  liedcU  Stanford, 
a.*. ;  William  C.  Stubba,  H.A. ;  B.  P.  TraeU,  M.B.,  r.p.,  D.i,. ;  the  Bar.  Ctnon 
TaUb,  D.D. ;  Mre.  J.  R.  Wigham. 


The  Minutes  of  the  pre 


a  Meeting  were  road  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  Candidates,  recommended  by  the  Council,  were  declared 
duly  elected : — 

Fellows. 

John  G.  Barton,  m.  inst.  c.B.,t^ommi88ioner  of  Yalnation,  6,  Ely-place,  Dublin  : 
proposed  by  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Fellow, 

Henry  Thynne,  m.a.,  ll.d.,  c.b.,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Royal  Irish 
Constabulary:  proposed  by  G.  A.  Stevenson,  Fellow, 

Andrew  Robinson  (Member ^  1894),  St.  Lawrence-road,  Clontarf :  proposed  by  8.  K. 
Kirker,  Fellow, 

Mbmbbbs. 

Miss  Annie  Cole  Bow  en,  Bowen's  Court,  Kildorrery,  Co.  Cork :  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Courtenay  Moore.  , 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Brunskill,  m.a.,  Termon  Rectory,  Carrickmore,  Co.  Tyrone :  pro- 
posed by  Charles  Mullin. 

James  E.  S.  Condon,  ll.d.,  Barrister-at-Law,  21,  Royal  Canal-bank,  Dublin  : 
proposed  by  W.  P.  O'Neill,  m.r.i.a. 

The  Rev.  Graham  Craig,  m.a.,  St.  Catherine's,  Tullamore  :  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Eeene. 

W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  11,  Merrion -square,  Dublin:  proposed  by 
H.  F.  Berry. 

D.  Griffith  Davies,  b.a.,  200,  High -street,  Bangor,  North  Wales :  proposed  by 
J.  L.  Robinson,  Fellow, 

P.  J.  C.  Feeny,  Manager,  Hibernian  Bank,  Kilkenny :  proposed  by  P.  M.  Egan, 
Fellow. 

Major  G.  F.  Gamble,  Mount  Jerome,  Harold's  Cross,  Dublin  :  proposed  by  W.  J. 
Oillespie,  Fellow. 

The  Rev.  James  Owen  Ilannay,  b.a.,  The  Rectory,  Westport :  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Scriven. 

Jamos  Mathers  Ileron,  m.d.,  Downpatrick :  proposed  by  S.  F.  Milligan,  Fellow. 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Iloguet,  48,  West  28 -street,  New  York :  proposed  by  J.  Casimir 
O'Meaghef,  FeUotv. 

John  C.  Kelly,  Town  Clerk  of  Athlone:  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stokes. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lyle,  m.a.,  Rosevale,  Knock,  Belfast:  proi^osed  by  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Latimer. 

Miss  Marf^aret  Mac  Dermott,  ii.A.,  College  Buildings,  Dungannon:  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Lutimer. 

The  Rev.  Canon  M'l.amey,  b.a.,  Banagher,  King's  County:  proposed  by  G.  D. 
Burtchaell,  Fellow. 

A.  Mac  Murrough-Murphy  (O'Morchoe),  Ailesbury-road,  Dublin:  proposed  by 
the  R«A'.  T.  A.  Mac  Murrogh-Muiphy. 

George  W.  CFlaheily,  l.r.c.p.e.,  Down  District  Asylum,  Downpatrick  :  pro- 
posed by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Lett. 

The  Rev.  Michael  O'Neill,  c.c,  Moville,  Co.  Donegal :  proposed  by  D.  Carolan 
Rushe,  Fellow. 

J.  E.  Palmer,  8,  Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin :  proposed  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Shackleton. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pim,  Green  Bank,  Monkstown  :  proposed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Eingsmill 
Moore. 

Miss  Miriam  Pirn,  2,  Belgrave-square,  South,  Monkstown :  proposed  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Kingsmill  Moore. 

Captain  Spenser  Price,  Windermere,  Cumberland  :  proposed  by  Robert  Cochrane, 
Hon.  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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,  Windtor  Lodge,  MoDkatoini,  Co.  Dulim  : 
.  D.L.,  Wtnea'i  Court,  Liurda,  Co.  Coik  : 


I 


Thomas  'Wiilpolo,  c.b.,  M.niST, ». 
propawil  bjf  W.  W.  Wilmn,  Ffllne. 

Sir  Augustua  R.  Warreo,  Bart,  i. 
propoaeJ  by  The  O'Oonovaa. 

T.  Jojuer  White,  h.a.,  Gulway :  proposed  by  the  Bev.  Professor  Stokei. 

Rev.  Joieph  O'Cullaghui,  o.c.,Ga,Eccles-stre«t,  Dublin:  proposed  by  J.  B.  Cdsmq 
Bmy. 

Jsmes  Coffroy,  UC,  Ralhgar-nwd,  Dublio  :   proposed  by  J.  B.  Cnsrin  Bmy. 

George  Keraan,  56,  Northumberland- road,  Duhlhi;  proposed  by  J,  B.  CiKnn  Bray. 

The  He».  Maxwell  H.  Cooto,  m.a.,  Ross,  TuJIainore :  proposed  by  Mra.  Tarlelon. 

The  Hev.  Steiling  de  Courey  WilliainB,  m.*..,  Duttow  Rectory,  Tullamore:  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  TuletOQ. 

John  Townacnd  Trench,  J.P.,  Lansdown  Lodge,  Kenmare :  proposed  by  8l«phea 
Huggud. 

The  following  Notices  of  Motion  were  given  : — 
B7  the  Council — That  Bule  15,  vhich  at  present  stands  aa  follows : — 
1 6 .  The  pennanent  Honorary  OScen  of  the  Sooiety,  who  must  be  Fellows,  shall 
eonsist  of — a  Patron- in- Chief,  President,  tvo  Tice-Fresidonts  for  each  Prorince,  a 
General  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  In  case  of  a  Tacancy  occurring,  it  shall  be  filled 
up  by  election  at  the  next  ensuing  Qeneral  Heeling,  subject  to  being  confirmed  at  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting.  All  IJeutenanta  of  Countiea,  on  election  oa  Fellows, 
shall  be  ex-efieie  Patrons. 

be  altered  at  the   Annual    Qeneral    U«cting  in  January,    1895,    and 
amended  to  stand  thus: — 

IS.  Tbe  Honorary  Offieen  of  the  Sodety,  who  must  be  Fellows,  shall  consist 
of — a  Patron-iD- Chief,  Patrons,  two  Presidents,  foitr  Vice-Presidonls  for  each  Fro- 
Tince,  a  General  Secretary,  and  a  Troasuier.  All  LieuteouitB  of  Counties  lo  be 
tz-^eio  Patrons  on  election  as  Fellows. 

The  Council  may  submit  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  tbe  Society  the  name 
of  a  Fellow,  Hon.  Fellow,  or  Member,  who  will  act  as  Honorary  President,  and  tbe 
Ueetiog  may  adopt  the  name  submitted,  or  may  elect  another  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
sueh  HoDorary  President  to  bold  office  for  ooe  year  only. 

That  Rule  16,  which  at  present  stands  as  follows : — 

15.  Two  Vioc-Frcaidcnls,  who  are  Fellows,  may  be  elected  for  each  Prorinoe  nt 
die  Annual  General  Meeting;  they  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but 
■re  eligible  for  le-etection.  Tbe  total  number  of  Vice-Presidents  shall  not  exceed  Toui 
for  each  Province — 

be  altered,  and  that  the  Rule  shall  read  thus : — 

16.  Tbe  Presidents  and  Vice-Preddente  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual  General 
L  Ueeting  in  each  year.  The  nominatioDs  for  these  offices  must  be  receired  at  the  rooms 
^  of  the  Society  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  preceding  the  Annual  General 
'   Voeting,  addressed  to  tbe  Secretaries,  and  endorsed  "  Nomination  of  Officrn."    Each 

Nomination  Paper  must  be  signed  by  servn  or  mure  Fellows  or  Mem  beta  oi  propoeen, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  Candidate  who  has  not  held  such  office  before,  bis  Nomination 
Pi^M  mult  be  accompanied  by  an  Intimation,  under  hia  hand,  that  he  will  serre  in 
&at  otBce  if  elected.  The  Preddenta  shall  be  elected  for  temu  of  three  yean,  and 
not  be  elected  for  two  consoculita  periodi.  Tbe  four  Senior  Viue-IVeaidents 
retire  at  tbe  etid  of  each  year,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  rejection  st  the 
ifleneral  Heeling  at  which  tbey  redre. 
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That  Rule  17,  which  stands  as  follows : — 

17.  The  management  of  the  huBiness  of  the  Societ)r  shall  he  entrusted  to  a  Council 

of  Twelve  (exclusive  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  General  Secretary, 

•    and  Treasurer,  who  shall  he  permanent  ex-offieio  Memhers  of  the  Council).      The 

Council,  eight  of  whom  at  least  must  he  Fellows,  shall  meet  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 

each  month,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  may  deem  necessary.    Four  Memhers  of 

,  Council  shall  form  a  quorum.     The  three  senior  or  longest  elected  Members  of 

Council  shall  retire  each  year  by  rotation,  hut  shall  he  eligible  for  re-election  at  the 

(  Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  they  retire.     In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  for  a 

^  Member  of  Council  during  the  year,  the  Council  shall  at  its  next  Meeting  co-opt  a 

Fellow  or  Member,  to  retire  by  rotation.    A  Member  of  Council  who  has  failed  to 

>  attend  one-third  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  year  shall  forfeit 

his  seat  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

be  altered,  and  shall  read  thus : — 

17.  The  management  of  the  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  Council 
I       .  of  Twelve  (exclusive  of  the  two  Presidents,   Vice-Presidents,   Honorary  General 

Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  permanent  ex- officio  Members  of  the  Council). 
The  Council,  eight  of  whom  at  least  must  be  Fellows,  shall  meet  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  Four 
Members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  three  senior  or  longest  elected 
i  Members  of  the  Council  shall  retire  each  year  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for 

re-election  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  they  retire.  In  case  of  a  Tacancy 
occurring  for  a  Member  of  Council  during  the  year,  the  Council  shall  at  its  next 
Meeting  co-opt  a  Fellow  or  Member,  to  retire  by  rotation.  A  Member  of  Council  who 
has  failed  to  attend  one-third  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Council  during  the  year 
shall  forfeit  his  seat  at  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting.  The  yacancies  caused  by 
the  retirement  by  rotation  of  Members  of  Council  shall  be  filled  up  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  the  Election  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  in  Rule  16. 

By  Dr.  LaTouche,  FellotCy  and  Member  of  Council, — After  Eule  15 
to  add  : — 

The  President  shall  be  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  to  run  from  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  at  which  ho  has  been  elected,  or  at  which  his  election  has  been 
confirmed.     lie  shall  not  be  elected  for  two  consecutive  periods. 

j  For  Rule  16,  to  substitute  : — 

The  number  of  Vice-Presidents  shall  not  exceed  sixteen,  who  shall  be  elected  at 

the  Annual  General  Meeting.     The  four  senior  or  longest  elected  Vice -Presidents  shall 

;  retire  each  year  by  rotation,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  Meeting  at 

M'hich  they  retire. 

I  In  Rule  17  :— 

Add  the  word  **  not"  after  "shall"  in  the  seventh  line;  and  after  the  words 
*' General  Meeting,"  add  **  at  which  they  retire  "  ;  and  substitute  the  word  **and" 
for  "  but "  in  the  seventh  line. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council  : — 

*'  Notes  on  a  Goad,  or  Prick  Spur,  found  in  the  County  Wicklow,"  by  the 

Kev.  J.  F.  M.  ffrench,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow. 
**  Holed-stones,'*  by  William  Frazer,  m.r.i.a..  Fellow. 

Dr.  Frazer  exhibited  a  collection  of  Chinese  Seals. 
The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  8  o'clock,  p.m. 
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EvEKiNo  Meeting. 

The  Society  again  met  in  the  Eoyal  Dublin  Society's  House  at 
8  o'clock,  p.m. : 

The  Rev.  Denis  Mukpht,  s.j.,  m.b.i.a.,  Vtce-Fresidmi,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  and  referred  to  the  Council : — 

<<The  Diary  of  Doctor  Jones,   Scoutmaster- Oeneral  to  the  Army  of  the 
Commonwealth,*'  by  J.  Casimir  0* Meagher,  m.r.i.a.,  Fellow, 

**  The  Eetteler  Monument,  Kilkenny,  a.d.  1280,"  by  P.  M.  Egan,  Fellow. 

**  Ardfert  Friary  and  the  Fitz  Maurices,  Lords  of  Kerry,"  by  Miss  Hickson. 

The  remaining  Papers  on  the  list  were  taken  as  read,  and  referred 
to  the  Council,  viz.  : — 

**  The   Gortatlea   Ogham -stone,  Co.  Kerry,"  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  (Graves, 
M.R.I. A.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Viee'President. 

<*  On  Oghams  found  in  the  County  Kilkenny,"  by  the  Rev.  Edmond  Barry,  p.p., 
M.B.I.A.,  Fellow, 

«*  Fairy  Women,"  by  the  late  Herbert  F.  Hore,  with  Notes  by  David  Mac  Ritchie, 

F.8.A.  (Scot.),  Fellow. 

"  The  Cross  and  Abbey  of  Errigal  Dachiaros,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wallace  Taylor, 
LL.D.,  Fellow, 

*'  Kildalkey  Church,  Co.  Meath,"  by  John  Moran,  m.a.,  ll.d. 

**  Notes  on  an  Ancient  Irish  Canoe  found  in  Lough  Neagh,"  by  C.  Winston 
Dugan,  M.A. 


Excursion — Wednesday,  \Oth  October,  1894. 

The  Members  assembled  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  at  11  o'clock, 
a.m.,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  St.  Audoen's  Church,  and  thence  to 
see  the  Old  Weavers'  Hall,  the  Tailors'  Hall,  and  some  Queen  Anne 
houses,  within  the  ancient  city  of  Dublin.  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
were  seen  some  early  Celtic  ornamented  stones  lately  found,  belonging 
to  the  old  Irish  church  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Cathedral. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  January,  1895. 
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Adamnan,  St.  239,  241,  267. 

Adare,  churches  of,  181,  183. 

Aghalurcher  Church,  Co.  Fermanagh, 
264. 

Allen,  J.  Romilly,  89. 

All  Hall(>w»8  Priory,  Dublin,  167. 

Ancient  buildings,  destruction  of,  93-4, 
389. 

Anvil-stones,  9. 

Archbold,  tablet  at  Timolin,  76. 

Ai-dtole,  46. 

Argita,  river,  117. 

Armour  shown  on  tomb,  228. 

Army,  desertion  from,  by  foreign  enlist- 
ment, 41-2,  142. 

Arrow-heads,  299. 

Art,  prehistoric,  349 ;  of  savage  people, 
861-2. 

Athlumiiey  Castle,  49,  222. 

Attj'flin,  sepulchral  mound,  74. 


Badge  on  Trinity  College  Harp,  189,  283, 

289. 
Ballachulish,  394. 

Ballybur  Castle,  Co.  Kilkenny,  193. 
Bally corus,  Co.  Dublin,  166. 
Ball^haunis,  390. 
Baltimore,  35-43. 

Bangor,  in  Wales,  the  Society  at,  403. 
Banauetting-hall  at  Tara,  238. 
Bansnees,  31. 
Banteer,  392. 

Bargy  barony, Co.  Wexford,  customs,  380. 
Barrack  Board,  43. 
BaiTOw  River,  123. 
Barry,  J  times  O.,  Report  by,  389. 
Barton,  J.  O.,  Fellow,  421. 
Basque  customs,  383. 
Bath,  hot-uir,  180. 
Beaumaris,  visited  by  Society,  412;  castle, 

400,  414-416;  church,  412. 
Belfast  merchants,  399. 
Bells,  early,  of  Clare,  337. 
Ben  Madighan,  195. 
Berehaven,  35-43,  139-145. 
Berry,  Henry  F.,  14. 
Betaghs,  23. 

Bigger,  F.  J.,  Book-Plate,  398. 
Birgos,  river,  123. 
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Bishop^ s  stone  at  Aghalurcher,  266. 

Bishoprics  in  Clare,  derived  from  civil 
states,  335. 

Bith,  legendary  monument  of,  285. 

Blackrath  Church,  192. 

Blathmac,  St.,  crosier  of,  31,  337-8. 

Bohercolyn,  Co.  Dublin,  171. 

Bone,  articles,  323—4. 

Book-Plates,  396. 

Bouinda  (Boyne),  river,  120,  126. 

Bowl  from  Sandhill,  1-2,  250-4. 

Brav,  163-4,  171    2. 

Brecan,  St.,  335-6. 

Bret«  Milo  le,  165. 

Brick  houses,  387. 

Bridgetown,  Co.  Cork,  22. 

Brigantes  of  Ireland,  123. 

Britain — Prettanike,  115. 

Brit  way  Church,  Co.  Cork,  129. 

Bronze,  articles  found  in  crannog,  317; 
crosiers,  337,  340. 

Brooch,  Celtic,  how  worn,  89-90. 

Brugh  na  Boinne,  185. 

Buick,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Paper,  315  ;  vice- 
president,  103. 

Btillaun,  291. 

Bunavounder,  Co.  Kerry,  261—3. 

Burtchaell,  G.  D.,  Member  of  Council, 
103. 

Buston  crannog,  Ayrshire,  108,  112,  212. 

Butler,  Lord  James,  president,  death,  97. 

Julian  G.   Wandesford,   elected 

Fellow,  200. 

Byzantine  interlaced  work,  394. 


Caerhun,  Wales,  visited  by  Society,  402. 
Cambrian    Archssological   Society,  joint 

meeting  with,  299-302,  400. 
Carlow   County,  sword  dirks  found  in, 

190,  283;  fetters  found,  281. 
Carnarvon,  meeting  at,  194,  297,  400; 

castle,  400,  418. 
Carter,  Rev.  H.  B.,  287. 
Cashelore  fort,  Co.  Sligo,  278. 
Castles,  Dunsany,  296;  Bathnageeragh, 

Co.  Carlow,  280;  Beaumaris,  414-6; 

Carnarvon,  400,  418;   Conway,  401; 

Ddbadam  (in  Wales),  418. 
CasUe  Dud,  298. 
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Cathedrals,  see  Dublin,  Kilkenny, 
Waterford. 

GnuHewaj,  zigzag,  217. 

Celts,  stone,  9. 

Chair,  nncient«  83. 

Chest,  oak,  406. 

Chester,  420. 

**  Christ  Church  "  Cathedral,  78,  386. 

Churches:  Adare,  181;  Aghalurcher,  264; 
Beaumaris,  413;  Blackrath,  192;  Brit- 
way,  1 29  ;  Clynnog  (Carnarvonshire), 
406;  Conway,  401;  Dunsany,  222; 
Dysert  (Co.  Clare),  150 ;  Glendalough, 
308-14;  Kilnaboy  (Co.  Clare),  26; 
Uanbeblig,  418-9;  Penmon,  409,  411 ; 
Bath  (Co  Clare)«  30;  Ruthmichael, 
180,  291 ;  Skreen  (Co.  Meath),  229-31  ; 
Templemore,  Co.  Clare,  289  ;  cliurches 
of  Clare,  25,  332,  dates  of  their  founda^ 
tion,  336 ;  church  land  in  I^inster,  163. 

Circles,  concentric,  on  comb,  391  :  see 
ornament. 

Clangihhon,  14. 

Clare,  County,  churches,  25,  150,  157, 
289,  332,  336 ,  forts,  187,  277  ;  Re- 
port, 287. 

CloTimacnoise,  393. 

Cloyne,  Bishop  of,  20. 

Clynnog,  Carnarvonshire,  visited  by 
Society,  405-6. 

Coffey,  George,  Papei-s,  180,  349  ;  elected 
fellow,  200. 

Coins,  British,  353  ;  shamrocks  on,  134— 
5,  293. 

Comb  found,  390. 

Como  in  Italy,  394. 

Cong,  384-6. 

Conway  visited  by  Society,  401  -4. 

Cooke,  John,  elected  fellow,  96  ;  auditor, 
103. 

Cooldrinagb,  Co.  Dublin,  170. 

Cork  Harbour,  121. 

Cormac,  ardrigh^  233. 

Com  exported  from  Ireland,  400. 

Corpre  mac  Cathail,  313. 

Courts  Baron,  17. 

Cousins,  J.  H.,  1^6. 

Crannogs:  105,  209;  of  Geneva,  106-7, 
210;  mode  of  approach,  217-8;  life 
on,  219;  classical  references,  220;  0. 
of  Moylarg  investigation,  316-31,  con- 
struction, 316-7,  objects  found  in, 
316-30,  agfeof,  318,  330. 

Cromlechs  in  Co.  Clare,  287-8;  Dunna- 
more,  Co.  Tyrone,  286 ;  in  Wales, 
407,  416. 

Cronan,  ^t.,  336. 

Crosiers,  337-40 

Crosses:  Dysert,  Co.  Clare,  156-7; 
Duns^any,  227  ;  Glendalough,  307,  309, 
312,  314  ;  Kilnaboy  (Co.  Clare),  29, 
replaced,  288;  Moone,  75;  Penmon 
(Anglesev),  410,  412-413;  Skreen  (Co. 
Meath),  229,  231 ;  Tara,  239. 


Crosses,  Irish  art  on,  299. 

wooden,  used  at  funerals,  381—5 ; 

by  pilgrims,  383. 
Cross-road!«,  superstitions  as  to,  380,  384. 
CiTpt  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  of 

Waterford  Cathedral,  74. 
Cup  markings,  406. 
Currey,  F.  E.,  Paper,  129. 


Dabrona,  river,  121. 

Dagg,  G.  A.  deM.,  Paper,  264. 

Dalkey,  167. 

Dairine— Dairfhine,  127. 

Deane,  Sir  T.  N.,  on  ancient  monumentSy 

92. 
Declare,  Thomas,  188,  289. 
Delgany,  172. 
Dermot,  ardrighf  last  resident  at  Tara, 

234. 
De  Rupe  family,  16,  19. 
Desmond  family,  14. 
Devenish,  266,  270. 
Dinas  Dinlle,  fort  in  Wales,  409. 
Dinas  DinorM'ic,  416-17. 
Disks  of  stone,  327. 
Dix,  R.  M'C,  291,  802. 
Donaghmore,  Co.  Meath,  51. 
Donnelly,    Most    Rev.    Nicholas,     b.d., 

elected  Fellow,  9C. 
Donnyhrook,  164,  173. 
Dour,  river,  118;  identification,  256. 
Down,  county,  souterrains  in,  45. 
Dress  shown  in  sculpture,  ecclesiastical, 

231,  2G4;  civil,  22?. 
Drew,  Thomas,  elected  President,  102-3  ; 

presides  at  meetings,    104,    197,    297, 

420  ;  coniTiniTiication,  74. 
Dro<;heda,  siege,  49  ;  St.  Peter's  Church 

burned,  49. 
Dromclitf,   Co.  Clare,  church  and  round 

tower,  332-5. 
Dublin,  n«t  equivalent  to  Eblana,   126; 

meetinsis  of  Society  at,  95,  420 ;  tiles 

from  chunhes  of,  136-8 ;  map  of  ancient 

names  near,    IGO  ;    land  near,   settled, 

161-75. 

Archbishop;  lands  of,  163. 

Christ  Chun  h,  73  ;  lands  of,  163, 

166;  til.'s  from,  136,  138. 

St.  Mary's  Ahbey,  tiles  from,  137- 


8  ;  lands  of,  163,  107. 

St.   Pat  lick's,  tiles  from,   136-8  ; 


visited  bv  Society,  424. 

St. 'Thomas'  Ahbey,  168. 


Dunbeg  fort,  Co.  Keiry,  92-4. 

Dunboy,  true  story  of  the  Two  Chiefs  of, 

35-43,  139-149. 
Dundrum,  Co.  Down,  sandhills,  1,  243. 
Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin,  167. 
Dunmore  cave,  192. 
Dunnaman  Ca.<;tle,  80,  392. 
Dunsany.  Co.  Meath,  222-7 ;  cross,  227  ; 

tomb,  228  ;  visited  by  the  Society,  296. 


DiinBuiy,   Lonl,   enlerlaiiu  the  Suciely, 

296. 
Chrisluphar,  Lord  (il.  H62).  22-i, 

396,  X. 
Dutch  ultlemEnt  at  Limetitk,  387. 
Diillan,  Hu-ly,  30. 
Dyaeil  O'Dm,  Cc.  Clare,  ehurth,  160-6, 


Eu  ran,  Balljebannon,  US. 

Eblano,  126. 

£droa,  128. 

Egypt,   flint   imgilementa,  317 :   develop- 


_  „ „ 1,  397. 

Erdiooi,  118. 

Eiker,  Co.  Tyrone,  287. 

Etkqs,  Sir  John,  quoted,  3S3— 4. 

Ewnit,  LdVBiiB  M.,  VifB- president,  103. 

Excommunication  of  friara  in  Clare.  82. 

£i  Libris,   I'Toceues  for  produatioa  of, 


FairiM,  or  Sidh-folk,  91,  181-7. 

Ftu  of  Tata,  232. 

FeUowi  i-lected,  06,  200,  S97,  ill. 

Female  figure!  (Sheela  du  gig),   27,   33, 

77-81,  3B2-*. 
FergUB  riyar,  aiild  ftbula  found  in,  -.289. 
FelioTB.  iron,  found,  281. 
Fiina,  fuiriea  and  FicU,  91. 
Fibula,  e ;  guld  found  in  FeiiiUB  rirer, 

289. 
Finlay,  Ten.  George^  idect«d  fellow,  200. 
Fiu  Gerald,  Loid  Walter,  76. 
Fiti  Gerald  fumily,   lb,  19  ;  arms,  222, 


Fltmyng,  anna  of,  224. 
Pleur  de  lia  on  tiles,  137. 
Flint  implememi,  327,  311 ;  knives.  &c., 

216-7  ;  aawa,  341-8;  hollow  scrapers, 

312. 
Folk-lore  :  the  ridli  folk,  lSl-6 ;  legend 

□rLisFail,  240;  Unyday  custom,  290  ; 

funeral  custom,  380  ;  cross-roads,  380. 
Folk-tales,  Weat  Iriab,  195. 
Foni,  earred,  aL  Duniany,  223,  226. 
Forth  Barony,  Co.  Wexford,  custom,  380. 
Foiti,  prehistoric  sioae,  in  Evrry,  93 :  in 

Clantand  UDahonalaad,  rompared.  187  ; 

in  Oreeoe.  271-7 ;  Caaheloro,  Co,  Sligo. 

278  ;  in  Wain,  40T~9. 

earthen,  iu  Wales,  410,  4IG-T. 

Fiawr,  Dr.  W.,  Fapen  by.  132,   130; 

Member  of  Council,  103. 
fll*ngh.  Rev.  J.  F.  M.,  302;  Uember  of 

Funeral  cuitoms,  380-6. 


Ganganoi,  Firbolg  tribo.  119. 

Garalin,  J.  B..  Vice-l'resident,  presides 

at  Meeting,  86. 
Oulwey'e  Csitle,  limerick,  386. 

family,  387-8. 

Gentleman's  MagaainB  Library,  295. 
Gentry  of  Upith  (IflU),  47  :  (1680).  62. 
Ge-oghegan,  Charles,  elected  fellow,  96. 
Germain  I'Kuossais,  St.,  3H4. 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  figure  in,  394. 
Glsus  bead,  330. 
GlencuUen,  Co.  Dublin,  163. 
Glmdalough  -rijited  by  Society,  302  ;  ita 

saints,  302-3;  ita  churches,  303-11. 
Qlendasain,  Co.  Wicklow,  311. 
Glenfaun  Fort,  Co.  Kerry,  restored,  63. 
Gold  Hbula  found,  289. 
Goodyear,  W.  H.,  quoted,  319-78, 
Gortatlea  ogham,  291-2. 
Gmignamanagh  Abbey,  tiles  from,  136. 
•'  Grammar  of  Che  I.«tus,"  349-78. 
Graves,   Right  Kev.  Chiirles  [Diihap  of 

Limerick,  4c.l,  Vice-Presid.nl,  103. 
Gray,  William,  TapL^rby,  46. 
Greece,  roniaiiie  in,  compared  with  those 

in  Ireland,  271. 
Greek  Art  affected  by  E|jy[>linn  influence. 


Haddon,  Professor,  studies  of  s-tvage  urE, 

351.  357-8. 
Hammer- stones,  7.  351. 
Uitrris  Island,  394. 
HnSEJ,  llev.  L.,  i'apcrliy,  1. 
Healy,  Most  Itev.  John,  Vice-Prendent, 

103. 

Bewson,  George  J..  181,  383,  285,  293. 

HicksOB.  Miaa,  PaptTB  by,  187,  268,  283, 

289,  396. 
Hill,  John,  denib  of,  191. 
Hogan,  tomb  of  Friar,  82. 
Hook,  tower  of.  179. 
Hore,  Geoffrey  le,  19.  20,  23. 
Ham,  objects  of.  321.  3:£4. 
Horse,  remains  of,  317. 
nospilailers,  168. 
House,  Elizabethan,  Plan  Jiavr,  Conway, 

401-4;  Galwey'iCastlc,  Limerick,  387. 
Bawth,  128. 
Budibraa,  Iri>h,  290. 
Huta    on   lake   dwplUngt.   coostruotiODi 

209-17 ;  in  prehistoric  (urt,  408. 


tllustraCcd  ArcbKologist,  89. 
Incbiquin  CoitJe,  Co.  Clare,  26,  27. 
Inghine  baoilh.  St.,  28. 
Iiiterlacedwork,  32-1.161-4.168,  15S-9, 

338;inNDrwaj,  33;  at  Jerusalem,  394  : 

inWalea,  412. 
loEia.  caned  work.  294.  393. 
In^con's  Haute,  1  jmcrick,  386. 
Iron  objects  found  in  cisnnog,  320. 
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JamoB  II.  coins  at  limericki  293. 

Jerpoint  visited,  207. 

Jerusalem,  romanesque  details  at,  159 ; 

interlaced  work  at,  394. 
Jet  bracelet  found  in  crannog,  328. 
John,  son  of  Dermot,  162. 
Justices  of  Peace,  Co  Wexford,  66-72. 


Kavanagh  family,  280. 

Keane,  Marcus,  correction,  30. 

Kells,  Co.  Kilkenny,  193. 

Kelly,   Edward    Festus,   elected  fellow, 

297. 

George  A.  P.,  elected  fellow,  96. 

Kennan,  W.  R.,  294. 

Kerry  County,  Report  on  Mrnumeuts  in, 

92,  256  ;  ogham  found  in,  291. 
Kevin,  St.,  302,  311. 
Kildare  Co.,  Report  of  Secretary,  75—6. 

Abbey,  tiles,  136. 

Kilffobbin,  Co.  DubUn,  166. 

Kilkenny,   Meeting  ot  Society  at,    197  ; 

excursions,  192,  206,  207. 
Killakee,  Co.  Dublin,  164. 
KiUeen,  Co.  Meath,  296. 

first  lord  of,  395. 

Killegar,  Co.  Wicklow,  172. 

Kill-o'-the-Grange,  163,  166. 

Killonc  Convent,  Co.  Clare,  288. 

Kilmaclenyn,  Co.  Cork,  20,  23. 

Kilmainham,  168. 

Kilmessan,  390. 

Kilnabov,  Co.  Clare,  church,  25-8,  plan, 

334;  round  tower,  28;  cross,  29-30, 288. 
Kilpeck,  IIeref()nl^l^ire,  393. 
Kilree,  round  tower,  193. 
Kilruddeiy,  161. 
Kilsantan,  Co.  Dublin,  170. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  reference   to  Dublin, 

73  ;  Irisb  histoiical  allusions,  386. 
Kirker,  S.  K.,  Paper  by,  271. 
Knife  found  in  crannog,  320. 
Knowlfcs,  W.  J.,  Papers  by,  243,  311. 


J.aekanalooha,  Co.  Cork,  IS. 

Lagan  river,  127. 

Lake-dwellings,  105,  209. 

Laogbaire,  ardru/h,  24  L 

Larminie,  W.,  195. 

Latimer,  Rev.  W.  J.,  82,  180. 

Leaba  Dhiaimada,  286,  287. 

Lead,  objects  from  crannog,  323. 

Leinster,  Norman  settlement  in,  161. 

Leopardstown,  160. 

I^eper  Hospital,  160. 

Lia  fail,  legends  of,  239-40. 

Limerick  Citv,  Report  of  Sec  retary,  386  ; 

old  bouse  in,  386-9  ;  coinnge  at,  293. 

County,  Report  of  Secretary,  181. 

Limnos,  128. 

Llanaelhaiarn,   visited  by  Society,  410- 

411. 


Llanbeblig  Cbarch,  418-20. 

Llanberis  visited  by  Society,  418. 

Llandiindod,  393. 

Locban  Dughaill,  crannog,  214—6. 

LoftuB,  Arcbbishop  Adam,  89. 

Logia  river,  127. 

Longevity,  81,  194. 

Lotus,  original  of  Egyptian  design,  349, 

359-66. 
Lough  Ree,  127. 
Lucan,  170,  174-6. 
Lynch,  P.  J.,  83,  292. 


Mac  GiUamocholmog  family,  161—3. 

MacXamara,  Dr.  G.,  restores  croes,  289. 

Rev.  Daniel,  82. 

Mac  Ritchie,  David,  91,  184. 

Magh  dur,  259. 

Magnata,  108. 

Maguire,  pedigree  of,  270. 

Bishop  Rossa,  265,  269. 

Makolicon,  of  Ptolemy,  122. 

Mallow  manor,  14—24. 

Man — Manann,  125. 

Manacles  found,  281-2. 

Manapia,  125. 

Manor  of  Lucan  in  1274, 174;  of  Mallow, 
14-24. 

Maps,  Ptolemy's,  of  Ireland,  116;  of  Nor- 
man settlement  near  Dublin,  161. 

Marshal,  Earl,  grant  to,  161. 

Marward  tomb  at  Skrcen,  231. 

Mayday  custom,  290. 

Meath  Ci)unty,  civil  war  in,  47  ;  ruins  in, 
222  ;  visited  by  Society,  290. 

Melli font  Abbey,  tiles  from,  136-7. 

Members  elected,  96,  200,  297,  422. 

Merchandise,  duties  on,  16,  176-7. 

Milligan,  S.  F.,  Member  of  Council,  103. 

Mills,  James,  Tajier  by,  161. 

Moghano  Eort,  Co.  Clare,  277. 

Monuments  (sepulchral),  Clare  County, 
28,  150;  Dunsanv,  227-8;  Glenda- 
lough,  313;  Skreeii,  Co.  Meath,  231  ; 
Timolin,  70;    lieaumaris,  413-4. 

Moone  Cross  restored,  15. 

Moore,  J.  11.,  Paper  bv,  47. 

Lord,  48. 

Moustaclie  in  Irisb  art,  154. 

Moyalla,  5. 

Moylarg  crannog,  315. 

Muckaime,  Ar^ylesliire,  393. 

Muckross  Abbey,  83. 

Mullen,  Ben.  11.,  elected  fellow,  200. 

Munro,  Robert,  Paper  by,  105,  209  ; 
quoted,  341. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Denis,  s.j.,  elected  Vice- 
President,  202:  Paper  by,  232,  302. 

Mycenae,  antiquities  of,  370—6. 


Navan,  history,  47  ;  charters,  61. 
Newcastle  Lyons,  162. 
Newcastle  Mackynegan,  173. 
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Nonoaii  seltliiiiirnt  in  Leiniter,  161. 
Hoinji,  Sir  John,  86. 
Norwegian  and  Iriab  oi  '    '" 


"Ohiectsfrom  tlieSwidhilli,"  I. 

O'Drien  armi,  289. 

Bishop  of  Emly.  38B. 

Eobert  Vcre,  '289. 

Obrun,  171,  173. 

O'Conor,  Rev.  D.  C,  S8G. 

0-Den.  monuaiutit,  150;  oroan,  167. 

0' Flanagan  tomb,  33. 

Oftham  inscription  at  Gartatlei,  391, 124. 

O'Gorman,  Thomas,  death,  QH. 

OffOrmuck,  336. 

OkeUy,  near  Dublin,  170, 

Old  Connaugbt,  sepulchral  uuiuid,  6  J-()4. 

Onchu,  St.,  31. 

O'Neilan  tomb,  28. 

O'Neill,  seal  and  anna,  3S3,  289. 

Sir  Brian,  lonib,  337. 

Hugh,  87. 

Owen  Hoe,  47. 

O'Quin,  27. 

Ornament,  prehisloiic,  origin,  341 
mechanieal  origin,  3S2  ;  apir^,  357, 
3B2-3,  370,  376-8  ;  coaceDtric  cirdei, 
567. 3B3,  36B,  373,376-8,  391;n.Bet 
360  :  ke;  pnltem,  363  ;  fret  patlei  . 
363 :  in  Ireland,  299 :  Egyptian,  349- 
79  :  Greek,  363-79  ;  Polynesian,  36S. 

O'Sbaiighneasj,  Richard,  elected  fpllgw, 
297. 

Outad,  in   Norway,   cnrving  similar  to 
Irinh.  33. 

Otheeh,  172. 

O'Toole.  Archbishop  Laurence,  heart  of, 
303;  penance.  314. 

Ouidoua  river,  117. 

Ouolounlioi,  126. 

Ox,  remuM  of,  S17- 


Palmerslon,  Co.  Dublin, 
Patrick,   St.,  said  nol   i 

Clare,  33S. 
PaTBment  tiles,  in  Ireland,  136. 
Penmon,  in  Angleaey,  visited  by  Society. 

409;  carved  figure  at  303,  411. 
Panrhyn  [Camarvonalure]   Caatle  riiited 
06. 

tains  Society,  40G. 
PhotogTsphiG  survey,  98,  103,  299. 
Pholopnphs  of  Glendalough  and   Dun- 

aaoy.  294. 
Piota,  12,  116. 

Pigs,  town  regulationi  as  to  strvf ,  53. 
Pins,  bronie,  318. 
Place  Names  and  Surnames,  25S. 
Plans,  (ort>.  272,  279,  *09,  417;  Tara. 

336-7;  loutemin,  46;  enuinog,  316; 

ehurches,  161,324,  331. 


Plates,  Book,  396. 

PliitJiBt,     Archbishop     Lord,    enleilniiu 

Soiiety,  104. 
I'lunkelt,  ArchbiBhop  Oliver,  296. 

family,  see  Dunsanj. 

Portstewart,  9. 

Pottery,  early,  1-7;  grooved,  6-6;  pro- 

hiilorio,  343-66 ;  fragn)eDta  found,  328 ; 

British  and  polter's  wbcel  in  Iicland, 

S99. 
Poweracourl,  163. 
Preston  family,  63-3. 
Pretlanike— Biiloin,  116. 
Priestholm,  in  Wales,  409. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  96,  1D7,  296, 

400. 
Ptolemy,  description  of  Ireland,  116,  266; 

gengmphy  of,  elucidated,  196, 
Puffin  Island,  Wales,  409. 
Pulleys  of  Dunboy,  35-43,  1.^9-49. 


■,  US. 
Eath  or  Batbblathmaic   (County  Clare) 

Church,  30,  plan,  334  ;  crosier,   338  ; 

bell,  337. 
Eathdown,  Co.  Wicklow,  162. 
BatUamham,  173. 
fiaibmichael  (Co.  Dublin)  Cbunh,   180, 

291. 
Rathmullen,  Co,  Down,  4S. 
Ralknageeragh  Castle,  Co.  Carlow,  3B0 ; 

iron  tetters  found  at,  381. 
Ratbaalacban,  166. 
Beeves,  Bishop,  life  of,  83. 
Regia  ot  Ptolemy,  IIB. 
Bent  of  land,  13th  century,  17-18,  22-3, 

172-3. 
Bepott  of  Council  for  1893,  97  ;  of  local 

secretaries.  Clan  (nortli),  2S7;  Klldare 
Limerick 


(soulb),  76  ; 
Limenik  Co., 
Eidelcford,  Waiter 


313. 


City, 
163,  167-9, 


73, 


Rikina  of  Ptolemy,  137. 
Roads,  ancient  Insb,  171,  242. 
Robenhauaen  crannog.  107. 
Robertson,  Jamea  G.,  Auditor  of  Society's 

Accounts,  193;  conimunicalton,  194, 
Robinson,  Andrew,  elected  follow,  432. 
Robinson,  Bev.  8.  ¥.  H.,  elected  I'  " 

200. 
Robogdioi  of  Ptolemy,  117. 
Roche's  conntij,  S. 
Roebuck,  Co.  Dublin,  167 
Ronan,  Bt.,  265. 
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Ross,  Co.  Wexford,  Ck>rporation-bookB, 
176. 

Round  Towers :  DromclifP,  Co.  Clare, 
332-3  ;  Dysert,  161  ;  Glendalough, 
309;  Eilnaboy,  25>9 ;  Eilree,  193; 
Rath,  Co.  Clare,  34  ;  circumference  of» 
155. 

Ruadhan,  St.,  curBes  Tara,  236. 

Rupe,  de,  173. 

Russell,  Reginald,  15. 

Rylands,  T.  G.,  author  of  "The  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  Elucidated,"  195. 


Sabhrann,  river,  121. 

Saints,  Patron,  of  Clare,  336. 

Salmon,  John,  291. 

Sandhills    at    Dundrum,    ohjects   from, 

1-13  ;    pottery  from,  243 ;   formation 

of,  244. 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  ring  of,  296  ;  coinage, 

293. 
Saws,  of  flint,  341—8 ;  method  of  using, 

344,  346. 
Scattery,  Bishopric    of,    335  ;   bell    of, 

337. 
Scurlag  family,  16,  21. 
Senan,  St.,  336. 
Senos,  river,  118. 
Sepulchral   chamber    near    Ballyhaunis, 

390. 
mound  at  Attyflin,  74  ;  Old  Con- 
naught,  54.     Sec  Monuments. 
Settlement  of  the  Normans  in  Leinsler, 

161,  174. 
Shamrock,  History  of,  132,  290. 
Shannon,  119. 
Sheela,  or  Sheela-na-gigs,  27,  33,  77-80, 

239,  294,  392-4. 
Sickles,  stone,  91,  347. 
Sidh,  184. 

Sigtryg,  King  of  Dublin,  73. 
Silver  decoration  of  Crosier,  338. 
Skean  or  Scians  used,  191,  284. 
Slaney,  river,  124. 
Slieve-beagh  monument,  285. 
Slieve-na-calliagb,  104. 
Smuggling,  35-6,  40-1,  143. 
Souterrains,  45. 
Spear  handle,  322. 
Spenser,   Irish  rivers,   5  ;    reference    to 

shamrocks,  132. 
Spiral    ornament,   origin    of,    355,    362. 

See  Ornament. 
Stacpoole,     Mrs.,    investigates    site     of 

castle,  288. 
Stagonill,  163. 

State  Papere  of  Elizabeth,  87. 
Stevenson,  George  A.,  fellow,  297. 
Stillorgan,  167,  173. 
Stokes,  Rev.  G.  T.,  81,  194. 

Miss  Margaret,  Paper,  380. 

Stolpe,  Dr.,  on  savage  art,  351,  356—7. 
Stone  Age,  243-54,  330. 


Stone  disks,  327. 

Stone,  tracked,  suggested  use  of,  326. 

Stone-roofed  passage,  406. 

Strainer  of  brass  found  in  crannoff,  317, 

319. 
Strongbow,  grant  of  land  to,  161,  16S-4. 
Structural  features  of  lake  dwellings,  106, 

209. 
SuUivan  family,  36-41,  139-48. 

Murtaffh  oge,  39,  41,  143,  146-8. 

Swan,  Joseph  P.,  66. 

Sweat-house,  180. 

Sword-dirks,  190,  283. 

Syng,  Col.,  re-erects  cross  of  Dysert-o- 

Dea,  167. 


Taney,  167. 

Tara :  name,  232 ;  history,  232-6  ;  map, 

236-7 ;  description,  235-42. 
Templemore  Church,  Co.  Clare,  289. 
Terenure,  169. 

Termon  Cross  of  Eilnaboy,  29,  288. 
Thomastown,  193,  207. 
Thomond,  26,  187,  289. 
Thorn    trees,   custom    in  reference  to, 

380-2. 
Thomcastle,  Co.  Dublin,  167. 
Thrapeston,  Henry  de,  19-21. 
Thynne,     Henry,     ll.d.,    c.b.,   elected 

fellow,  422. 
Tiles,  early  pavement,  136. 
Timahoe,  393. 

Timolin,  Co.  Kildare,  mural  tablet,  76. 
Timothan,  173. 
Tola,  St.,  158;  cross  of,  156;  crosier  of, 

339-40. 
Tomb,  sculptured,  at  Dunsany,  224,  228; 

at  Skreen,  231. 
Tonson,  Richard,  35-6. 
Town  customs  at  New  Ross,  176-8. 
Trades,     followed    in    village     of     lake 

dwellers,  210. 
Tradreo,  Co   Clare,  187. 
Tralee,  15;  meaning  of  name,  256  ;  topo- 
graphy, 256-CO. 
Tre  Ceiri,  stone  fort  in  "Wales,  407-9. 
Trees,  rags  and  small  otferings  on,  380. 
Tuatbs,  14. 
Tulacstelen,  166. 
Tulach  ynlegh,  17,  18,  23. 
Tyrone  Co.,  180,  287. 


**  Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,'*  294 . 
Uniacke,  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  294. 


Vigors,   Colonel   P.   D.,   176,  192,    280, 

281  ;  presentation  to  Museum,  102. 
Villages  of  lake  dwellers,  210,  217. 
Vinycomb,  John,  196,  396. 
Virginia,  Co.  Cavan,  48. 
Volo,  in  Greece,  stone  fort  near,  271. 
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Wakeman,  "W.  P.,  Paper  by,  64. 
Walea,  visit  of  Society  to,  300-2, 400-20. 
Waterford  Cathedral,  73. 
Wells,  Holy,  29;   offerings  at,  380;  of 

Tara  242. 
"  West  Irish  Folk  Tales,"  196. 
Westropp,  T.  J.,  25,  76,  82,  150,  222, 

287,  302,  332,  386. 
Wexford,  126. 
Co.,  justices  of   peace,  65-72 ; 

funeral  customs,  380. 
White,  John  Davis,  death,  97. 
Wicklow    Co.,    map    of   part  of,    161 ; 

excursion  to  Glendalough,  302*14. 
"Wild  Geese,"  41,  146. 


Will  of  Lord  Dunsany  (1462),  222,  396. 

Wilson,  W.  W.,  fellow,  297. 

Wolf,  niames  derived  from,  122. 

Woodwork  of  crannogs,  316. 

Works,  Board  of,  and  ancient  monuments, 

84,  92-4,  264. 
Wynne,  Right  Rev.  P.  R.   (Bishop  of 

Eillaloe)^  feUow,  200. 


Tnys  Seiriol,  in  Wales,  409. 


Zigzag   ornament,  378  ;    zigzag   cause- 
ways, 217. 
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